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OPINIONS  OF  THE  PRESS. 

'*  Our  attention  has  been  called  to  a  Treatise  published  by 
Houlston  and  Son  upon  a  subject  which  as  the  author  says,  is 
seldom  mooted  in  these  days  in  either  the  press  or  the  pulpit. 
It  treats  of  the  intermediate  and  final  habitations  of  the  dead, 
and  disproves  purgatory  and  transubstantiation.  The  author 
(Major  Philip  Bolton)  displays  a  profound  acquaintance  with 
tbe  Bible,  as  well  as  with  the  language  in  which  the  Scriptures 
were  originally  written.  We  are  assured  by  those  who  are 
Acquainted  with  the  Hebrew  and  the  Greek,  and  have  follpwed 
the  author  more  closely  in  his  Scriptural  researches  than  our 
limited  time  will  permit  us  to  do,  that  his  critical  acumen  and 
sound  Evangelical  views  cannot  fail  to  excite  much  interest  in 
the  religious  world,  which  is  so  indifferently  enlightened  upon 
the  subject  he  treats.  In  page  16  there  is  a  striking  coincidence 
between  the  explanation  he  gives  of  the  answer  which  Christ 
gave  to  the  thief,  and  the  version  of  it  by  the  learned  Griesbach. 
We  recommend  the  book  to  the  notice  of  our  readers,  and  hope 
it  will  have  the  circulation  it  deserves." — Hie  North  Wales 
Chronicle^  Bangor. 

**  This  Treatise  displays  considerable  acquaintance  with  the 
tongues,  .and  critical  acumen,  accompanied  by  a  pious  spirit,  and 
we  are  not  surprised  to  learn  that  its  author's  views  have 
awakened  much  interest  among  a  large  dass  of  readers.  They 
are  original,  striking,  and  modestly  expressed :  nor  does  he 
forget,  as  be  proceeds,  to  expound  the  true  way  of  salvation,  as 
opposed  to  Romish  and  other  errors  thereon." — Hie  Dublin 
Evening  Packet, 

^^  This  Treatise  discusses  a  very  important  Biblical  subject, 
and  displays  much  talent,  acumen,  and  force  ;  and  besides  ex- 
pounding the  way  of  salvation,  disproves  the  errors  of  pur- 
gatory and  transubstantiation.  It  is,  therefore,  well  worthy  of 
attention,  and  will  be  found  most  instructive  and  interesting." 
The  Warder. 


May  be  had  of  J.  Robertson  and  Co.,  Grafton-street,  Dublin. 
HouLSTON  &  Son,  Paternoster  Row,  London. 


INTRODUCTION. 


In  this  treatise  will  be  found  a  correct  statement  of 
where  all  the  dead  were  from  the  beginning  of  the  world 
until  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  and  of  the  change 
that  then  took  place  respecting  those  who  had  fallen 
asleep  in  Christ,  which  the  incorrect  rendering  of 
sheol  and  hades  in  the  English  and  the  Douay  versions 
of  the  original  scriptures  prevents  many  from  knowing. 
In   this  their  true  signification  is  therefore  given, 
showing  the  difference  between  that  habitation  of  the 
dead,  and  the  place  of  habitation  of  the  wicked  after 
the  general  judgement,  in  Greek  called  gehenna^  which 
signifies  a  place  of  endless  suffering,  and  is  therefore 
retained  in  all  versions,  except  the  Douay  and  the 
English,  to  distinguish  it  from  sheol  or  hades^  formerly 
the  habitation  of  all  the  dead,  but  now  only  of  those 
that  died  in  their  sins,  not  believing  the  gospel.     In 
the  Douay  and  the  English  versions  the  distinction 
between  hades  and  gehenna  is  hid  from  many  by  both 
being  rendered  hell,  confounding  one  with  the  other  ; 
whUe  in  the  English  version,  the  rendering  of  both 
sheol  and  hades  hell  and  the  grave  prevents  many 
from  understanding  the  gospel.     To  them  this  treatise 
may  therefore  be  of  service,  because  of  the  information 


INTRODUCTION. 


In  this  treatise  will  be  found  a  correct  statement  of 
where  all  the  dead  were  from  the  beginning  of  the  world 
until  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  and  of  the  change 
that  then  took  place  respecting  those  who  had  fallen 
asleep  in  Christ,  which  the  incorrect  rendering  of 
sheol  and  hades  in  the  English  and  the  Douaj  versions 
of  the  original  scriptures  prevents  many  from  knowing. 
In  this   their  true  signification  is  therefore  given, 
showing  the  difference  between  that  habitation  of  the 
dead,  and  the  place  of  habitation  of  the  wicked  after 
the  general  judgement,  in  Greek  called  gehenna^  which 
signifies  a  place  of  endless  suffering,  and  is  therefore 
retained  in  all  versions,  except  the  Douay  and  the 
English,  to  distinguish  it  from  sheol  or  hades^  formerly 
the  habitation  of  all  the  dead,  but  now  only  of  those 
that  died  in  their  sins,  not  believing  the  gospel.     In 
the  Douay  and  the  English  versions  the  distinction 
between  hades  and  gehenna  is  hid  from  many  by  both 
being  rendered  hell,  confounding  one  with  the  other  ; 
while  in  the  English  version,  the  rendering  of  both 
sheol  and  hades  hell  and  the  grave  prevents  many 
from  understanding  the  gospel.     To  them  this  treatise 
may  therefore  be  of  service,  because  of  the  information 


it  gives  concerning  all  the  dead  from  the  beginning  of 
the  world  ;  and  concerning  the  resurrection  of  Christ, 
showing  where  he  was  in  the  interval  between  his 
death,  resurrection,  and  ascension  up  into  heaven, 
which  none  can  know  without  a  knowledge  of  where 
the  dead  then  were  ;  which  Satan  strives  to  conceal 
from  all  men,  lest  they  should  believe  the  gospel,  and 
be  saved.  In  this  will  also  be  found  a  full  refutation 
of  the  Romish  doctrine  of  purgatory,  and  of  transub- 
stantiation,  such  as  has  not  heretofore  appeared  in 
any  publication,  save  in  the  scriptures  of  truth  ;  re- 
futing the  notion  of  those  who  say  that  if  there  are  in- 
termediate places  of  habitation  for  the  dead,  they  must 
be  for  the  purgation  of  sin,  as  all  Roman  Catholics 
and  many  Protestants  believe :  and  therefore  many  of 
the  Protestants  have  gone  over  to  the  Papal  church, 
believing  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  to  be  true, 
not  understanding  the  scriptures  ;  which  is  the  main 
cause  of  all  error  respecting  the  way  of  salvation,  as 
Jesus  said  to  the  Sadducees — "  Ye  do  err,  not  know- 
ing the  scriptures." 


THE  HABITATIONS  OF  THE  DEAD, 


INTERMEDIATE  AND  FINAL. 


Thk  want  of  seriptoral  information  concerning  the  dead  makes 
some  persons  very  unhappy,  as  it  causes  doubts  respecting 
where  they  are  to  go  when  they  die;  and  it  prevents  others 
from  understanding  the  way  of  salvation  by  Jesus  Christ,  not 
knowing  what  his  rising  again  from  the  dead  should  mean. 
That  which  Peter  testifies  of  Christ  in  Acts  ii,  and  x,  and 
Paul  in  Romans  x,  consequently  remains  a  mystery  to  many, 
and  is  therefore  seldom  referred  to  in  the  preaching  of  these 
latter  days,  unless  the  former,  to  show  that  Christ's  body  did 
not  see  corruption ;  but  leaving  unnoticed  what  is  said  of  his 
soul,  not  knowing  where  he  was  in  the  interval  between  his 
death  and  resurrection. 

Among  the  first  Christians  it  was  not  so,  for  the  apostles 
would  not  have  any  of  them  to  be  ignorant  concerning  the  dead. 
See  1  Thes.  iv,  13.  But  now  most  of  those  that  are  called 
Christians  have  no  knowledge  of  where  the  dead  are,  or  were 
from  the  beginning  of  the  world.  Those,  therefore,  do  not 
understand  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  either 
as  regards  Christ,  or  those  that  are  deceased.  For  what  is  said 
in  the  New  Testament  concerning  their  resurrection,  they 
suppose  to  have  been  spoken  of  their  bodies  in  their  graves ; 
and  consequently,  neither  do  they  know  how  Christ  made 
atonement  for  sin,  when  bearing  the  sins  of  many,  to  the 
saving  of  those  that  believe  on  him.     For  their  information 


this  treatise  is  therefore  written,  Uiat  they  may  understand  the 
gospel,  and  to  disprove  the  Papal  doctrine  of  purgatory  and 
transubstantiation,  in  the  hope  of  causing  unity  of  faith  among 
all  professing  Christians,  and  the  return  of  all  to  primitive 
Christianity. 

Tliroughout  the  Old  Testament,  all  the  dead,  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  world  until  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  are  spoken 
of  as  being  in  places  prepared  for  them  in  the  lower  parts  of 
the  earth,  in  Hebrew  called  sheol^  which  signifies  a  hollow  and 
subterranean  place,  and  in  Greek  hades^  a  compound  word 
signifying  not  seen,  because  the  dead  that  are  below  in  the 
earth  are  not  seen  by  the  living,  the  earth's  crust  intervening.* 

Bishop  Horsley,  in  his  published  sermons,  explaining  Christ's 
descent  into  hell  or  hades^  mentioned  in  the  Creed,  and  his 
resurrection  on  the  third  day,  therefore  says — ^''  Our  Lord's 
death  took  place  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  where  the  human 
race  inhabit ;  that,  therefore,  and  none  higher  is  the  place  from 
which  he  descended,  of  consequence  the  place  to  which  he  went 
down  was  below  it.  And  it  is  with  relation  to  those  parts 
below  the  surface  of  the  earth  that  his  rising  to  life  again  on 
the  third  day  must  be  understood.  This  was  only  a  return 
from  the  nether  regions  to  the  realms  of  light  and  day  from 
which  he  had  descended — ^not  his  ascension  into  heaven,  which 
was  a  subsequent  event." 

Though  now  not  known  by  many,  Moses,  in  his  account  of 
the  creation  of  this  world,  which  occurred  4004  years  before 
the  birth  of  Christ,  according  to  the  common  account  called 
Anno  Domini^  states  that  when  God  was  creating  this  world  he 
made  it  hollow ;  saying,  ^^  In  the  beginning  God  created  the 
heaven  and  the  earth :  and  the  earth  was  unformed  and  hollow." 
So  Parkhurst  translates  the  Hebrew  text — *'^  Beraishiih  hara 
Elohim  cdtk  hashshanuiyim  iveaitk  haaretz:  wehaaretz  haydhah 
thohoo  wavohoo.  For  he  says  that  hohoo^  whence  wavokoo^  as  a 
noun  signifies  hollow,  and,  therefore,  he  translates  wavohoo  and 
hollow.  In  the  English  version  it  is  rendered  "and  void." 
Gren.  i,  1,  2. 

*  In  the  scriptures,  those  that  are  deceased  are  called  the  dead,  to 
distinguish  them  from  the  living.  See  Deut.  xxv,  5,  6 ;  Mat.  xxii,  28 — 
33 ;  Luke  xx,  27--38 ;  £c.  iv,  1,  2  ;  ix,  I-— 6 ;  Rom.  xiv,  6—9. 


Julius  Bate,  JILA.  in  his  CnUca  Hebraa  also  so  states,  saying, 
^  BohoOy  whence  wcmohoo^  signifies  hollow,  empty,  i.e,  compara- 
tively  so,  as  a  vessel  is  said  to  be  empty  when  it  has  no  liquor  in 
it,  though  it  must  then  be  full  of  air,  as  every  hollow  is*  Gen. 
i,  2,  '^  The  earth  was  hchoo^  void,  empty,  hollow." 

And  Professor  Leslie  has  proved  by  the  mechanical  laws  of 
oompresdon  that  the  earth  is  hoUow  or  cavernous,  and  that  the 
crust  or  shell,  summnding  the  spacious  internal  vault  beneath, 
must  bear  but  a  small  proportion  compared  with  the  diameter  of 
the  sphere,  and  the  air  within  the  earth  be  much  lighter  than  that 
by  which  it  is  surrounded. 

That  there  are  intermediate  as  well  as  final  habitations  for  the 
dead,  or  spirits  of  the  deceased,  that  is  to  say,  places  for  their  re- 
ception before  and  after  the  general  judgment,  is  mentioned  in 
both  the  old  and  new  Testament. 

David,  speaking  of  the  wicked,  therefore  said,  "Those  thatseek 
my  soul,  to  destroy  it,  shall  go  into  the  lower  parts  of  the  earth." 
Ps.  bdii,  9.  And  he  terms  the  lower  parts  of  the  earth  sheol^ 
saying,  "The  wicked  (meaning  their  souls  when  deceased)  shall 
be  turned  into  theol  (in  Greek  into  hadea)^  and  all  the  nations 
that  forget  God."  Ps.  ix,  17.  "Let  death  seize  upon  them,  and  let 
them  go  down  quick  into  sheol  (in  Greek  into  hades):  for  wicked- 
ness is  in  their  dwellings,  and  among  them."    Ps.  Iv,  15. 

In  the  English  version  of  those  scriptures  sheol  is  rendered  hell, 
causing  many  to  suppose  that  when  the  wicked  die  they  are  sent 
to  their  place  of  everlasting  ptmishment,  which  is  disproved  by 
David,  in  Ps.  Ldii,  9.  It  is  also  disproved  by  John,  in  Rev.  zx,. 
13,  14,  in  which  those  that  died  in  their  sins  are  spoken  of  as 
being  in  hades^  when  Christ  appears  on  his  great  white  throne,  to 
judge  every  one  according  to  their  works.  For  then  shall  death 
and  hades  (ho  thanatas  kaihohades^  in  the  English  version  rendered 
death  and  hell)  deliver  up  the  dead  which  are  in  them,  to  be 
judged  every  one  according  to  their  works.  And  when  judged, 
they  will  be  cast  into  the  lake  of  fire,  which  is  the  second  death.* 
See  also  Rev.  xxi,  7,  8.  Until  then,  hades  will,  therefore,  be 
the  intennediate  habitation  of  those  that  died  in  their  sins. 

That  ^iedj  in  Greek  hades^  is  a  place  of  intermediate  habitation 

*  That  is  a  figurative  saying,  denoting  a  place  of  great  anguish,  worse 
than  that  of  hades.    See  Luke  xyi,  22—28. 


8 

for  those  that  died  in  their  sins  was  also  believed  by  Job,  who 
said,  ^'Wherefore  do  the  wicked  live,  become  old,  yea,  are 
mighty  in  power  ?  They  send  forth  their  little  ones  like  a  flock, 
and  their  children  dance.  They  take  the  timbrel  and  the  harp, 
and  rejoice  at  the  sound  of  the  organ.  They  spend  their  days 
in  mirth,  and  in  a  moment  go  down  into  sheol  (in  Greek  into 
hades),*  Have  ye  not  asked  them  that  go  by  the  way  ?  and  do 
ye  not  know  their  tokens  ?  that  the  wicked  are  reserved  to  the 
day  of  destruction  ?  They  shall  be  brought  forth  to  the  day  of 
wrath,  and  shall  drink  of  the  wrath  of  the  Almighty."  Those 
that  died  in  their  sins,  do,  therefore,  remain  in  aheol  or  hades  until 
thence  brought  forth  to  be  judged,  and  sent  to  their  final  habi- 
tation.    Job  xxi. 

Ezekiel  also  believed  that  there  are  places  of  intermediate 
habitation  for  the  wicked  below  in  the  earth.  For  when  they 
of  Tyre  rejoiced  in  the  judgment  of  God  upon  the  Jews  at  the 
hand  of  the  king  of  Babylon,  Ezekiel  said,  ''  Thus  saith  the 
Lord  Grod  to  Tyrus,  Shall  not  the  isles  shake  at  the  sound  of 
thy  fall,  when  the  wounded  cry,  when  the  slaughter  is  made  in 
the  midst  of  thee  ?  When  I  shall  make  thee  a  desolate  city,  like 
the  cities  that  are  not  inhabited ;  I  shall  bring  thee  dovm  with 
them  that  descend  into  the  pit,  with  the  people  of  old  time,  and 
shall  set  thee  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  earthy  in  places  desolate  of 
old,  with  them  that  go  down  to  the  pit,^^  Ez.  xxvi. 

There  Ezekiel  spake  of  both  the  intermediate  and  the  final 
habitation  of  the  wicked.  The  lower  parts  of  the  earth  as  their 
intermediate  habitation,  and  the  pit  prepared  for  the  devil  and 
his  angels  as  their  final  habitation.     See  Rev.  zx,  I — 3. 

like  David,  Ezekiel  also  termed  the  lower  parts  of  the  earth 
shed.  For  speaking  of  the  king  of  Egypt  and  his  army,  against 
whom  Grod  caused  the  king  of  Babylon  to  make  war  because 
of  their  oppression  of  the  Jews,  he  said,  '^  They  are  all  delivered 
unto  death,  to  the  nether  parts  of  the  earthy  in  the  midst  of  the 
children  of  men,  with  them  that  go  down  to  the  pit.  Thus  saith 
the  Lord  God,  In  the  day  that  ha  went  down  to  sheol  (in  Greek 
to  hades),  I  caused  a  mourning  for  him :  I  made  the  nations  to 
shake  at  the  sound  of  his  fall,  when  I  cast  him  down  to  sheol  (in 

•  In  the  Hebrew  scriptures  sheol  occurs  61  times,  «nd  in  the  Greek, 
except  once,  it  is  always  rendered  hades.    There  it  is  rendered  the  grave. 


Greek  tohades)^  with  them  that  descend  into  the  piU  To  whom 
art  thou  like  in  glory  and  in  greatness?  Yet  shalt  thou  be 
brought  down  to  the  Mther  peats  of  the  earth,  with  them  that  go 
down  to  the  pit.  This  is  Pharaoh  and  all  his  multitude,  saith  tJ^e 
Lord  God.-    Ez.  xxxi,  14—18. 

Again,  Ezekiel  said,  "  Thus  saith  the  Lord  Grod,  Son  of  man, 
wail  for  the  multitude  of  Egypt,  and  east  them  down,  her,  and 
the  daughters  of  the  famous  nations,  unto  the  nether  pctrts  of  the 
earth,  with  them  that  go  down  to  the  pit.  The  strong  among 
the  mighty  shall  speak  to  him  out  of  the  midst  oiaheol  (in  Greek 
of  hades)^  with  them  that  help  him.** 

"  Ashur  is  there,  and  all  her  company ;  whose  graves  are  round 
about  them,  set  in  the  sides  of  the  pit.  And  there  is  Elam,  and  all 
her  multitude ;  and  Meshech,  and  Tubal,  and  all  their  multitude ; 
and  Edom,  her  kings,  and  all  her  princes ;  and  all  the  princes 
of  the  north,  and  all  the  Zidonians.  All  of  them  slain,  fallen 
by  the  sword,  who  are  gone  down  undrcumcised  into  the  nether 
peats  of  the  earthy  with  them  that  go  down  to  the  pit,  though 
they  caused  their  terror  in  the  land  of  the  living."  Ez.  xxxii, 
la— 32. 

That  is  the  condemnation  of  all  who  die  in  their  sins.  And 
all  haying  sinned,  we  are  informed  by  the  scriptures  that  God, 
not  willing  that  any  should  perish,  sent  his  only  begotten  Son 
into  the  world  to  make  atonement  for  sin,  according  to  that 
which  was  written  of  him  in  the  law,  the  prophets,  and  the 
psalms ;  that  whosoever  believeth  on  him  should  not  perish, 
but  have  everlasting  life  in  the  world  to  come,  all  their  sins 
having  been  forgiven  them  for  his  sake,  as  is  mentioned  in  John 
iH,  16,  17,  86 ;  1  John  ii,  1,  2,  12  ;  iii,  4,  5 ;  iv,  9,  10 ;  Col. 
ii,  12 ;  Eph.  iv,  32.  All  who  so  believe  will  therefore  be  saved, 
if  they  walk  not  after  the  flesh,  but  after  the  Spirit.  See  Rom. 
viii,  1—10. 

The  word  atonement  occurs  only  in  the  Old  Testament,  as  the 
signification  of  the  Hebrew  word  kipher,  from  kavar  to  cover,  to 
expiate,  to  atone  for,  as  in  the  case  of  sin  as  an  offence  against 
Grod,  it  being  the  transgression  of  his  law.  That  the  sinner 
might  be  forgiven,  expiation  or  atonement  by  a  sin-offering  was 
therefore  commanded  by  the  law,  as  a  figure  of  the  way  of 
salvation  by  Jesus  Christ    And  when  the  sin  was  forgiven,  it 
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was  said  to  be  covered,  and  so  put  ont  of  sight,  no  more  to  be 
remembered.  Therefore  David  said,  ''  Blessed  are  they  whose 
iniquities  are  forgiven,  and  whose  sins  are  covered.  Blessed  is 
the  man  to  whom  the  Lord  will  not  impute  sin." 

Atonement,  signifies  satisfaction  for  sin,  as  hopherj  from  kavar^ 
is  rendered  in  Numbers  zxxv,  81,  82,  ^'  Ye  shall  take  no  satas- 
f acti<Hi  for  the  life  of  a  murderer^  (that  is  to  say.  Ye  shall  make 
no  atonement  for  his  sin,  that  he  should  be  forgiven) ;  '^  he 
shall  surely  be  put  to  death.  Ye  shall  take  no  satisfaction  for 
him  that  is  fled  to  the  city  of  his  refuge,  that  he  should  oome 
again  to  dwell  in  the  land  until  the  death  of  the  priest.** 

In  the  Septuagint,  the  Hebrew  word  k^pher^  rendered  atone- 
ment in  the  English  version  of  Leviticus  iv.  20,  as  in  other 
places,  is  rendered  exUasetai,  from  exUaomaij  to  expiate  or  atone 
for,  to  appease,  to  render  propitious.  And  in  the  Greek  New 
Testament,  Uasmos^  propitiation,  atonement,  from  Uaomaiy  to 
propitiate,  to  make  atonement  for,  to  render  propitious,  or  mer- 
ciful, istherefore  also  used  as  is  kipher^  from  kavar^  in  the  Hebrew. 
In  the  English  version,  of  Christ  it  is  therefore  written,  "  In  all 
things  it  behoved  him  to  be  made  like  unto  his  brethren,  that  he 
might  be  a  merciful  and  faithful  high  priest  in  things  to  Grod, 
to  make  reconciliation  (Uaskesthai^  expiation,  or  atonement) 
for  the  sins  of  the  people."  Heb.  ii,  17.  "  Whom  Grod  fore- 
ordained to  be  a  propitiation  (tlasteerion,  a  propitiatory  sacrifice, 
an  atonement  for  sin)  through  faith  in  his  blood,  that  he 
might  be  just,  and  the  justifier  of  him  which  believeth  in  Jesus." 
Rom.  iii,  25,  26.  '^  Herein  is  love,  not  that  we  loved  Grod,  but 
that  he  loved  us,  and  sent  his  Son  to  be  a  propitiation  (ilasman^ 
a  propitiatory  sacrifice)  for  our  sins,  that  we  might  live  through 
him."     1  John  iv,  10, 11. 

This  explanation  of  the  words  atonement,  and  propitiation,  is 
rendered  necessary  by  the  efforts  of  some  to  set  aside  the  atone- 
ment made  for  sin  by  Christ,  as  the  only  means  whereby  a  sinner 
can  have  the  forgiveness  of  his  sins ;  they  imagining  that  by 
penance,  or  bodily  infliction,  they  can  render  unto  God  sufficient 
atonement  for  their  sins,  together  with  other  corresponding  acts; 
or  by  their  future  good  life,  and  deeds  of  charity. 

How  Christ  was  to  make  atonement  for  sin,  to  the  saving  of 
those  that  believe  on  him,  was  made  known  to  the  Jews  by  the 
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law,  saying,  ^'  When  any  man  sin,  let  him  bring  unto  the  Lord 
an  offering  of  the  herd,  or  of  the  flock,  without  blemish,  unto  the 
door  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation ;  and  let  him  lay 
his  hand  upon  its  head,  and  confess  over  it  his  sin,  so  putting 
his  sin  upon  its  head ;  and  let  the  priest  make  an  atonement  for 
his  sin  by  the  shedding  of  its  blood,^^  it  is  the  blood  with  the 
Ufe  that  nuxketh  atonement  for  the  soul^  for  the  life  ofaUfle^  ia  in 
the  blood ;  and  I  will  accept  it,  and  will  impute  it  unto  him, 
andhissin  shall  be  forgivenhim."  Lev.  LI — 4;  iv.20;  xvii.  11-14. 

Besides  the  continued  daily  expiatory  offerings  for  sin,  Grod 
also  commanded  that  once  in  every  year,  the  high  priest  should 
take  of  die  congregation  of  the  children  of  Israel  two  young  goats 
without  blemish  for  a  sin-offering.  And  having  put  one  of  them 
to  death  by  the  shedding  of  its  blood,  and  done  with  its  blood  as 
was  commanded,  he  was  to  present  the  other  goat  alive  before 
the  Lord,  to  make  an  atonement  with  him,  and  let  him  go  for  a 
scape-goat  in  the  wilderness,  bearing  upon  him  the  sins  of  all 
the  people  in  all  their  transgressions,  that  their  sins  being  there- 
fore forgiven,  they  might  be  clean  from  all  their  sins  before  the 
Lord.**  Lev.  xvi. 

By  that  it  was  signified  that  as  it  is  appointed  unto  men  once 
to  die,  but  after  this  the  judgment,  so  (or  in  like  manner,  that 
is,  by  judgment  after  death)  in  the  end  of  that  age  Christ  would 
make  atonement  for  sin,  bearing  the  sins  of  many,  to  the 
saving  of  all  who  believe  on  him.     Heb.  ix,  22 — 28;  x,  38,  39. 

For  the  goat  slain  by  the  shedding  of  its  blood,  represented 
Christ  when  put  to  death  by  the  shedding  of  his  blood  as  the 
Lamb  of  God.  And  the  goat  that  was  afterwards  sent  away  alive 
into  the  wilderness,  bearing  upon  him  the  sins  of  all  the  people, 
laid  upon  him  by  the  high  priest,  and  there  let  go  to  make  an  aUme^ 
tnent  with  hrm^  represented  Christ,  after  he  was  put  to  death 
by  the  shedding  of  his  blood,  going  away  into  the  lower  parts  of 
the  earth,  bearing  upon  him  the  sins  of  all  his  people  in  all  the 
world ;  that  thus  making  atonement  for  their  sins,  they  should 
be  forgiven  them  for  his  sake,  and  so  be  made  clean  from  all 
their  sins,  and  meet  for  heaven.  John,  pointing  to  Jesus,  there- 
fore said,  '^Behold  the  Lamb  of  Grod,  which  beareth  away  the 
on  of  the  world  I"  John  i,  29.  He  thereby  meaning  all  unto  the 
end  of  the  world  that  believe  on  Christ.  See  John  ill,  16, 17,  36. 
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Another  sign  of  the  way  of  salvation  hj  Jesus  Glirist,  was 
Jonah  in  the  belly  of  a  great  jBBh  three  days  of  day  and  night.  See 
Gren.  i,  3 — 5.  And  therefore,  Jesus  said  to  the  Jews  that  asked 
him  for  a  sign,  ^^An  evil  and  adulterous  generation  seeketh  after 
a  sign ;  and  there  shall  no  sign  be  given  to  it,  but  the  sign  of 
the  prophet  Jonah :  for  as  Jonah  was  three  days  and  three  nights 
(or  three  days  of  day  and  night)  in  the  belly  of  the  great  fish ; 
so  shall  the  Son  of  man  be  three  days  and  three  nights  (or  three 
days  of  day  and  night)  in  the  heart  of  the  earth,**  Mat.  xii,  38-— 40. 

By  the  heart  of  the  earth  was  meant  the  netlier  or  lower  parts 
of  the  earth,  in  Hebrew  called  sheol,  and  in  Greek  hades.  For  by 
his  Spirit  in  Jonah,  when  Jonah  was  in  the  belly  of  the  fish, 
Christ  testified  beforehand  of  his  sufferings  in  hades^  and  the  glory 
that  should  follow  his  resurrection,  saying,  ^^I  cried  by  reason  of 
mine  affliction  unto  the  Lord,  and  he  heard  me  :  out  of  the  belly 
of  hell  (in  Hebrew  mibethen  sheol  out  of  the  hollow  of  sheol^  in  the 
Septuagint,  ek  koilias  hadou  out  of  the  hollow  of  hades)  cried  I, 
and  thou  heardest  my  voice.  Thou  hast  cast  me  into  the  deep, 
in  the  midst  or  heart  of  the  seas.  Then  I  said,  I  am  cast  out  of 
thy  sight ;  yet  I  will  look  again  toward  thy  holy  temple.  The 
waters  compassed  me  about,  even  to  the  soul :  the  depth  closed 
me  round  about.  I  went  down  to  the  bottoms  (or  cuttings  off)  of 
the  mountains ;  the  earth  with  her  bars  was  about  me  for  ever  : 
yet  hast  thou  brought  up  my  life  from  destruction,  O  Lord,  my 
God."    Jonah  ii,  1 — 6. 

Many  of  the  Jews  must  have  understood  that  scripture.  For 
Josephus  states  that  the  Jews  always  believed  sheol  to  be  an 
abyss  in  the  centre  of  the  *  earth,  beneath  the  mountains  and  the 
seas.  And  TertuUian  de  Amma^  who  lived  in  the  end  of  the  se- 
cond century,  says  that  all  the  Christians  of  his  time  believed 
that  Christ  was  three  days  and  nights  in  the  heart  of  the  earth, 
as  mentioned  by  Matthew.  But  now  not  many  believe  it.  For 
there  are  now  but  few  who  know  that  by  the  heart  of  the  earth 
was  meant  the  lower  parts  of  the  earth,  where  all  the  dead  then 
were,  in  Hebrew  called  she<^^  and  in  Greek  hades. 

In  several  of  the  Psalms,  by  his  Spirit  in  David,  Christ  also  so 
testified  beforehand  ot  his  sufferings  in  hadesj  as  an  atonement 
for  sin,  when  bearing  the  sins  of  many  as  the  Lamb  of  Grod. 

In  the  sixteenth  Psalm,  he  said,  ^'My  heart  is  glad,  and  my 
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tongue  rejoioeth ;  my  flesh  also  shall  rest  in  hope  :*  for  thou  wilt 
not  leave  my  soul  in  «A«o/  (in  Greek  in  hades) ;  neither  wilt  thou 
suffer  thine  Holy  One  to  see  corruption."  Christ  was  therefore 
in  dieol  or  hade^hjle  his  dead  body  lay  in  the  sepulchre,  which 
many  deny,  supposing  hades  there  to  mean  a  grave,  which  it 
never  does  in  any  part  of  the  Greek  scriptures. 

And  in  PsaLm  cxvi,  he  said,  "  The  sorrows  of  death  com- 
passed me,  and  the  pains  of  sheol  (in  Greek  the  pains  of  hades) 
gat  hold  on  me :  I  found  trouble  and  sorrow.  Then  called  I 
upon  the  Lord ;  O  Lord,  I  beseech  thee,  deliver  my  soul  from 
death.  And  he  delivered  my  soul  from  death.'*  The  same  is 
mentioned  in  the  18th  Psalm. 

These  Psalms  are  interpreted  by  Peter  as  prophetical  of  Christ 
For  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  to  the  Jews  that  came  together  on 
hearing  of  the  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  on  the  apostles,  Peter 
said,  "  Ye  men  of  Israel,  hear  these  words ;  Jesus  of  Nazareth, 
whom  ye  have  crucified  and  slain,  God  hath  raised  up,  having 
loosed  the  pains  of  death  (in  some  Greek  scriptures  the  pains 
of  hades),  because  it  was  not  possible  that  he  should  be  holden 
of  ii.t  For  David  speaketh  concerning  him,  I  foresaw  the 
Lord  always  before  my  face,  for  he  is  on  my  right  hand  that  I 
should  not  be  moved.  Therefore  did  my  heart  rejoice,  and  my 
tongue  was  glad ;  moreover  also  my  flesh  shall  rest  in  hope ; 
because  thou  wilt  not  leave  my  soul  in  hades,  neither  wilt  thou 
suffer  thine  Holy  One  to  see  corruption.  David  being  a  prophet, 
and  knowing  that  God  had  sworn  with  an  oath  to  him,  that  of 
the  fruit  of  his  loins,  according  to  the  flesh,  he  would  raise  up 
Christ  to  sit  on  his  throne  :  he  seeing  this  before,  spake  of  the 
resurrection  of  Christ,  that  his  soul  was  not  left  in  hades,  neither 
his  flesh  did  see  corruption.  This  Jesus  hath  God  raised  up, 
whereof  we  all  are  witnesses,  who  did  eat  and  drink  with  him 
after  he  rose  from  the  dead.     And  he  commanded  us  to  preach 


*  He  meaning  himself  when  roanifested  in  the  flesh  as  the  Son  of 
God. 

t  The  word  there  rendered  pains  (as  in  Psalm  xviii.  4,  5 ;  cxvi,  3, 
foretelling  Christ's  sufferings  in  hadesjt  is  odinas,  from  odiny  grieyons 
affliction ;  from  o</«fi«e,pain,  torture,  grief,  sorrow,  distress  of  mind ;  from 
odunaof  to  inflict  pain  or  torment,  as  it  occnrs  in  Luke  xyi.,  speaking  of 
the  sufferings  of  the  rich  man  in  hades. 
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unto  the  people,  and  to  testify  that  it  is  he  who  was  ordained  of 
God  the  Judge  of  quick  and  dead.  To  him  give  all  the  prophets 
witness,  that,  through  his  name,  all  believing  on  him  have  received 
remission  of  sins,  aphesin  hamariwn  labeinJ'  Acfis  ii,  22 — 32 ;  x, 
89—43. 

Peter  termed  this  the  gospel,  when  to  the  other  apostles  he 
said,  ^  Men  and  brethren,  ye  know  how  that  a  good  while  ago 
God  made  choice  among  us,  that  the  Gentiles  bymj  mouth  should 
hear  the  word  of  the  gospel,  and  believe."  Acts  xv,  7.  For  as 
Peter  preached  to  the  Jews,  so  he  preached  to  the  Gentiles, 
witnessing  the  same  things.  See  Acts  x.  And  all  that  gladly 
received  his  word  he  commanded  to  be  baptized,  both  Jews  and 
Gentiles.  See  Acts  ii,  37 — 41 ;  x,  44 — 48.  For  so  Christ  had 
commanded,  saying  unto  his  apostles,  ''  Go  ye  into  all  the  world, 
and  preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature :  and  make  disciples  of 
all  nations,  baptizing  them  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of 
the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  teaching  them  to  observe  all 
things  whatsoever  I  have  commanded  you.  Whosoever  believeth, 
and  is  baptized,  shall  be  saved ;  but  whosoever  believeth  not  shall 
be  condemned."     Matt,  xxviii,  16 — ^20  ;  Mark  xvi,  15, 16. 

The  promise  of  salvation  being  to  them  that  believe  the  gospel, 
and  are  baptized,  in  the  beginning  all  who  believed  it  were  there- 
fore baptised,  both  men  and  women.  See  Acts  viii,  12.  Not  by 
sprinkling  water  on  their  face,  as  many  now  do,  and  call  it  bap- 
tism, which  it  is  not  ;  but  by  immersion  in  water  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  as  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit.  For  so 
Philip  baptized  the  eunuch  when  he  believed,  as  it  is  written, 
''And  they  went  down  into  the  water,  both  Philip  and  the  eunuch, 
and  he  baptized  him  (kai  ebaptisen  autonj  and  he  dipped  him 
in  the  water).  And  when  they  were  come  up  out  of  the  water, 
the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  caught  away  Philip,  and  the  eunuch  saw 
him  no  more :  and  he  went  on  his  way  rejoicing."  Acts  viii, 
86—39. 

The  word  baptize,  is  from  the  Greek  word  baptizo,  to  dip,  or 
inmierse  in  water,  to  the  cleansing  of  the  body.  By  which  it  is 
signified,  that,  through  faith  in  the  operation  of  God,  all  who 
believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  have  received  of  his  Spirit 
through  the  hearing  of  the  gospel,  are  thereby  made  one  with  Christ 
in  his  condemnation  unto  death,  to  the  nether  parts  of  the  earth. 
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to  the  patting  awaj  of  all  their  sins,  freely  forgiven  them  for 
Christ's  sake,  which  is  therefore  called  the  baptism  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  which  cleanseth  the  soul  from  all  sin  unto  salvation.  See 
Acts  xi,  1—16  ;  IPet.  iii,  18—22 ;  Bo.  vi,  3—5;  Col.  ii,  8—13. 

When  the  apostles  went  forth  preaching  that  gospel,*  both  the 
Jews  and  the  Grentiles  knew  where  the  dead  were  from  the 
beginning  of  the  world.  The  Jews  knew  it  from  their  scriptures. 
And  the  Grentiles  knew  it  by  tradition  from  the  time  of  the  flood, 
and  from  hearing  the  scriptures  read  in  the  synagogues  of  the 
Jews.  Dr.  Campbell,  in  his  exposition  of  aheol  and  hades^ 
prefixed  to  his  translation  of  the  Four  Gk>8pels,  therefore  makes 
the  following  remark  on  Peter's  quotation  from  the  sixteenth 
Psalm-—''  Because  thou  wilt  not  leave  my  soul  in  sheol  (in  Greek 
invades),  neither  wilt  thousufferthine  Holy  One  to  see  corruption" 
—saying,  ''  Peter,  to  shew  how  exactly  both  what  related  to  the 
soul,  and  what  related  to  the  body,  had  their  completion  in  the 
Messiah,  adds,  that  his  soul  was  not  left  in  hadesy  neither  did  his 
flesh  see  corruption.  In  using  the  two,  one  regarding  the  soul,  the 
otherregarding  the  body,  he  would  undoubtedly  adapt  his  language 
to  the  received  opinions  concerning  each.  And  if  so,  hades  was 
as  truly,  in  their  account,  the  souls  destiny  after  death,  as  cor- 
ruption was  the  body's.  And  in  regard  to  the  situation  of  hades^ 
it  seems  always  to  have  been  conceived  by  both  Jews  and  Pagans, 
as  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  earth."  But  now  there  are  not  many 
that  know  where  the  dead  were  from  the  beginning  of  the  world. 
Therefore,  »there  are  now  but  few  that  understand  the  gospel  as 
Peter  preached  it,  but  few  now  knowing  what  the  rising  again 
of  Christ  from  the  dead  signifies.     See  Mark  ix,  9,  10. 

As  Christ  was  in  hades  from  the  day  of  his  death  until  his 
resurrection,  when  he  said  to  Mary  Magdelene,  ''  Touch  me  not ; 
for  I  am  not  yet  ascended  to  my  Father  :  but  go  to  my  brethren, 
and  say  unto  them,  I  ascend  unto  my  Father  and  your  Father,  and 
to  my  God  and  your  Grod ;"  it  is  evident  that  Christ  did  not  go 
to  paradise,  when  on  the  cross  he  gave  up  the  ghost ;  though 
by  a  misplaced  comma  in  Luke  xxiii,  43,  and  a  capital  T,  to  the 
word  to-day,  Luke  is  made  to  say  that  Christ  said  to  the  thief, 
"  To-day  shak  thou  be  with  me  in  paradise/*    For  so  the  English 

*  Besides  that  there  is  no  other  gospel,  and,  therefore,  none  other 
should  be  preached.    See  Oal.  i,  1 — 12. 
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rersion  reads,  contradicting  what  Luke  said  in  Acts  ii,  recording 
the  testimony  of  Peter  concerning  Christ,  that  from  the  day  of  his 
death  until  his  resurrection  his  soul  was  with  the  dead  in  hades  : 
which  is  further  proved  by  what  Christ  said  to  Mary  the  morning 
of  the  day  of  his  ressurection — "  I  am  not  yd  ascended  to  my 
Father.^  For  paradise  is  in  the  third  heaven.    See  2  Cor.  xii,  1^-4. 

From  the  saying  of  Daniel — "  In  the  night  visions,  I  saw  one 
like  the  Son  of  man  come  with  the  hosts  of 'heaven  unto  the  Ancient 
of  days  ;  and  there  wKs  given  him  dominion,/*  and  glory,  and  a 
kingdom^  that  all  people,  nations,  and  languages  should  serve  him; 
the  thief  knew  that  when  Grod  would  raise  up  Christ  from  the 
dead,  not  leaving  his  soul  in  hades^  as  David  certified  beforehand, 
he  would  give  him  a  kingdom  not  of  this  world.  And,  therefore, 
he  said  to  Jesus,  ^'Lord,  remember  me  when  thou  comest  into  thy 
kingdom.*'  And  Jesus  said  unto  him,  '^  Ameen-  lego  soi  seemeron 
mf£  emou  esee  en  to  paradeisoJ*  The  literal  rendering  of  that  is, 
"  Verily  I  say  unto  thee  this  day,  with  me  thou  shalt  be  in 
paradise."  Both  Christ  and  the  thief,  when  they  gave  up  the 
ghost,  descended  into  hades,  each  to  his  appointed  place.  And 
on  the  third  day,  when  Christ  was  risen  from  the  dead,  and  had 
appeared  to  Mary  Magdelene,  his  soul  not  having  been  left  in 
hades,  nor  his  flesh  suffered  to  see  corruption^  he  was  caught 
up  unto  God,  and  his  throne,  and  received  ^pm  God  his  pro- 
mised kingdom.  See^v.  xii.  1 — 5.  And  at  Christ's  appearing 
as  the  Judge  of  quick  and  dead,  then — and  no^^mtU  then — shall 
thai  pardoned  thief  be  with  Christ  and  all  his' saints  in  paradise. 
See  Rev.  ii.  7  ;  xxii.  12 — 16.  Those  d»  therefore  err,  who  i$ay 
that  Christ  and  that  thief  went  up  to  paradise  the  day  of  their 
decease.  ^J 

In  the  seventy-first  Psalm,  Christ  also  spak^  beforehand  of 
his  sufferings  in  hades,  sajring,  ''  Thou  who  hast  shewed  me 
great  and  sore  troubles,  shalt  quicken  me,  and'  shalt  bring  me 
up  again  from  the  depths  of  the  earth."  : 

And  in  the  thirtieth  Psalm,  he  said,  ^'  0  Lord,  thou  hast 
brought  up  my  soul  out  of  sheol  (in  Greek  out  of  hades)  :  thou 
hast  saved  me  from  going  down  to  the  pit." 

Ezekiel,  speaking  of  the  wicked,  he  said,  '^  They  are  all  deli- 
vered unto  death,  to  the  nether  parts  of  the  earth,  with  them 
that  go  down  to  the  pit."    That  is  their  condemnation  who  die 
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in  their  sinfi.  And  as  Christ  died  bearing  the  sins  of  many^ 
that  subjected  him  to  the  same  condemnation.  But  when  God 
accepted  his  expiatory  offering  for  their  sins,  and  forgave  them 
for  his  sake,  he  conld  be  no  longer  holden  in  hades^  and  was 
therefore  raised  again  on  the  third  day.  Thus  God  saved  Christ 
from  going  down  to  the  pit,  and  by  him  all  for  whom  he  died. 
Those  who  believe  that,  have  therefore  peace  with  G^d  through 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  rejoice  in  hope  of  the  glory  of  God. 

In  the  fortieth  Psalm,  Christ  also  testified  beforehand  of  his 
sufferings  in  hadeSj  and  the  glory  that  followed  his  resurrection, 
saying,  "  I  waited  patiently  for  the  Lord ;  and  he  inclined  unto 
me,  and  heard  my  cry.  He  brought  me  up  also  out  of  an  horrible 
pit  (in  the  Septuagint  ek  lakkou  talaipbriasy  out  of  a  pit  of 
wretchedness  and  misery),  out  of  the  miry  clay  (kai  apo  pdou 
UuoSj  and  from  a  house  or  covering  of  clay,  meaning  his  earthly 
body,  as  in  Job  iv,  19) ;  and  set  my  feet  upon  a  rock,  and 
established  my  goings.  And  he  hath  put  a  new  song  in  my 
mouth,  even  praise  unto  our  God:  many  shall  aee  it,  andjearj  and 
trtui  in  the  Lord,  Sacrifice  and  offering  thou  didst  not  desire  ; 
burnt-offering  and  sin-offering  hast  thou  not  reqiiired.  Then 
sidd  I,  Lo,  I  come :  in  the  volume  of  the  book  it  is  written  of 
me,  I  delight  to  do  thy  will,  O  my  God ;  yea,  thy  law  is  within 
my  heart.  I  have  preached  righteousness  in  the  great  congre- 
gation :  Lo,  I  have  not  refrained  my  lips,  O  Lord,  thou  knowest. 
I  have  not  hid  thy  righteousness  within  my  heart;  I  have 
declared  thy  faithfulness  and  thy  salvation ;  I  have  not  con- 
cealed thy  loving  kindness  and  thy  truth  from  the  great  congre- 
gation." 

From  that  Psalm  Paul  preached  the  gospel  to  the  Hebrews. 
And  by  quotations  from  it  he  proved  Christ  to  have  been  the 
speaker  in  David.  For  reasoning  with  them  concerning  the 
law  of  Moses,  he  said,  "  Almost  all  things  are  by  the  law  purged 
with  blood,  and  without  shedding  of  blood  is  no  remission.  It 
was  therefore  necessary  that  the  pattern  of  things  in  the 
heavens  should  be  purified  with  these ;  but  the  heavenly  things 
themselves  with  better  sacrifices  than  these.  For  Christ  is  not 
entered  into  the  holy  places  made  with  hands,  which  are  the 
figures  of  the  true,  but  into  heaven  itself,  now  to  appear  in  the 
presence  of  God  for  us ;  nor  yet  that  he  should  offer  himself 
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often,  as  the  high  priest  entereth  into  the  holj  place  every  year 
with  the  blood  of  others  (for  then  must  he  often  have  suffered 
since  the  foundation  of  the  world) ;  but  now  once  in  the  end  of 
the  age  hath  he  appeared  to  put  away  sin  by  the  sacrifice  of 
himself.    And  as  it  is  appointed  unto  men  once  to  die,  but  after 
this  the  judgment ;  so  (houtos  in  like  manner)  Christ  was  once 
offered  to  bear  the  sins  of  many ;  and  unto  them  that  look  for 
him  shall  he  appear  the  second  time,  without  sin,  unto  salvation. 
For  the  law  having  a  shadow  of  good  things  to  come,  and  not 
the  very  image  of  the  things,  can  never  with  those  sacrifices, 
which  they  offered  year  by  year  continually,  make  the  comers  there- 
unto perfect ;  for  then  they  would  have  ceased  to  be  offered, 
because  that  the  worshippers  once  purged  should  have  had  no 
more  conscience  of  sins.     But  in  those  there  is  a  remembrance 
again  made  of  sins  every  year.     For  it  is  not  possible  that  the 
blood  of  bulls  and  of  goats  should  take  away  sins.     Wherefore^ 
when  he  oometh  into  the  worlds  he  saith^  Sacrijke  and  offering  thou 
wouldest  not,  hut  a  body  thou  hast  prepared  me  ;  in  bumt'offennffe 
and  sacrifices  for  sin  thou  hast  had  no  pleasure  :  then  said  /,  2k>,  / 
come  (in  the  volume  of  the  book  it  is  written  of  me)  to  do  thy  wUl,  O 
Ood,     By  the  which  will  we  are  sanctified  through  the  offering 
of  the  body  of  Jesus  Christ  once.     For  by  one  offering  he  hath 
perfected  for  ever  them  that  are  sanctified.     Whereof  the  Holy 
Ghost  also  is  a  witness  unto  us ;  for  after  that  he  had  said  before, 
This  is  the  covenant  that  I  will  make  with  them  after  those  days, 
saith  the  Lord ;  I  will  put  my  laws  into  their  hearts,  and  in 
their  minds  will  I  write  them  ;  and  their  sins  and  iniquities  will 
I  remember  no  more.     There  therefore  now  remaineth  no  more 
offering  for  sin.     The  just  shall  live  by  faith.    But  if  any  man 
draw  back,  my  soul  shall  have  no  pleasure  in  him,  saith  the  Lord. 
But  we  are  not  of  them  who  draw  back  unto  perdition ;  but  of 
them  that  believe  to  the  saving  of  the  soul."  See  Heb.  iz,  and  x. 
Thus  Paul  informed  the  Hebrews  what  must  be  believed  con- 
cerning Christ,   to  be  saved — ^namely,  that  when  Christ  died, 
bearing  the  sins  of  many,  he  was  therefore  treated  the  same  as 
those  that  died  in  their  sins,  that  is,  by  judgment  after  death ; 
Grod  having  prepared  for  him  a  body,  that  in  that  body,  by  the 
shedding  of  his  blood  he  should  make  his  soul  an  offering  for  sin, 
as  was  before  signified  by  all  the  expiatory  offerings  made  for 
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sin  by  the  law,  to  the  saving  of  those  that  believe  on  him,  God 
therefore  forgiving  them  all  their  sins.  And  that  accounts  for 
Christ  having  spoken  of  himself  in  that  psalm  as  being  in  an 
horrible  pit,  from  whence  he  cried  unto  God,  who  inclined  unto 
him,  and  delivered  him  from  it ;  causing  many  to  fear,  and  trust 
in  God  for  salvation  on  their  hearing  that  good  news. 

This  and  what  Christ  also  spake  of  himself  in  the  other  psalms 
that  have  been  quoted,  foretelling  his  sufferings  in  hadesj  when 
bearing  the  sins  of  many,  proves  them  to  be  in  error  concerning 
the  way  of  salvation  who  say  that  the  atonement  was  finished, 
when  on  the  cross  Jesus  bowed  his  head,  and  gave  up  the  ghost  *. 
they  being  misled  by  the  incorrect  rendering  of  Teteieatai^  in  John 
zix,  80,  where  it  should  have  been  rendered  It  is  accomplished, 
and  not  It  is  finished.*  For  in  the  Greek  New  Testament,  in 
Johnxix.  30,  Tetdestai  ocean  in  reference  to  that  which  Christ 
foretold  of  himself  in  Psalm  Ixix,  21,  ^'They  gave  me  also  gall 
for  my  meat,  and  in  my  thirst  they  gave  me  vinegar  to  drink.** 
For  John  there  states  that  Jesus,  to  have  that  scripture  fulfilled, 
said,  "  I  thirst ;"  and  that  when  they  therefore  gave  him  vinegar 
to  drink,  he  said,  ^'  I'etdestai  f*  that  is,  ''  It  is  accomplished  : 
and  he  bowed  his  head,  and  gave  up  the  ghost."  In  the  margin, 
Ps.  Ldx,  21,  is  put,  to  show  that  this  was  the  scripture  which 
Christ  wanted  to  have  fulfilled,  when  he  said,  I  thirst.  To  that 
wdy  does  the  pronoun  it  refer — "  It  is  accomplished." 

Whfle  the  words,  ''It  is  finished,"  are  allowed  to  remain  as 
the  rendering  of  Ttitdedm^  in  John  xix,  30,  which  is  incorrect, 
many  will  continue  to  refer  to  them,  to  support  their  statement, 
that  the  atonement  was  finished,  when  on  the  cross  Jesus  bowed 

*  TeuUiiaiia  from  the  verb  teko  to  finiflh,  to  fulfil,  to  accomplish,  from 
telos  the  end.  And  Parkhnrst  in  his  Greek  Lexicon  shows  by  reference 
to  different  scriptures,  that  when  that  verb  is  used  in  speaking  of  prophecy, 
when  fulfilled,  it  means  it  is  accomplished.  It  is  so  rendered  in  the  fol- 
lowing scriptures ;  and  should  have  been  so  rendered  in  John  xix,  30,  as 
it  is  in  verse  28. 

"  I  have  a  bwtism  to  be  baptised  with,  and  how  am  I  pained  till  it  bo 
accomplished  (hebs  ou  telesthee)/*    Luke  xii,  50. 

"  And  he  said  unto  the  twelve,  Behold,  we  go  up  to  Jerusalem,  and  all 
things  that  are  written  by  the  prophets  concerning  the  Son  of  man  shall 
be  accomplished  {teUtiheattax),^    Luke  xviii,  31. 

"  I  say  unto  you,  that  this  that  is  written  must  yet  be  accomplished  in 
me  {det  telettheenai  en  emot).  And  he  was  reckoned  amons  the  tram* 
gressors :  for  the  things  concerning  mo  have  an  end  (Jelos  Hcei).^  Luke 
xxii,  37. 
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his  head,  and  gave  up  the  ghost  A  statement  which  is  dis- 
proved by  both  Peter  and  Paul  in  the  gospel  which  they 
preached ;  as  it  is  by  all  that  is  written  of  Christ  in  the  law, 
the  prophets,  and  the  psalms.  That  error  should  therefore  be 
corrected. 

If  their  statement  was  correct,  Paul's  testimony  oonoeming 
Christ  in  his  epistle  to  the  saints  at  Rome  would  be  incorrect. 
For  speaking  of  Christ,  he  said,  ^^  Who  was  delivered  because 
of  our  offences,  and  was  raised  again  because  of  our  justifica- 
tion." For  so  Ro.  iv,  25,  should  have  been  translated,  as  the 
preposition  dia^  rendered  '^for,"  there  governs  the  words  ren- 
dered offences  and  justification,  they  being  in  the  accusative 
case.  And  where  Christ  was  raised  from,  Paul  afterwarda 
stated,  saying,  "  Say  not  in  thine  heart,  Who  shall  descend  into 
the  deep?  that  is,  to  bring  up  Christ  again  from  the  dead."  For 
the  word  there  rendered  the  deep  is  abusaon^  from  h%Uho8  the 
deep ;  meaning  hades  as  a  deep  place  in  the  heart  of  the  earth, 
where  Christ  was  with  the  dead  from  the  day  of  his  death  until 
his  resurrection.  Consequently,  their  justification  for  whose  sina 
Christ  died,  was  not  effected  alone  by  his  death  on  the  crossy 
but  by  his  death  and  condemnation  to  hadeSy  that  being  the 
wages  of  sin.  And  therefore  Paul  says  that  whosoever  believeth 
in  the  resurrection  of  Christ  from  the  dead  in  the  deep  unto 
righteousness,  by  the  remission  of  their  sins  for  Christ's  sake, 
shall  be  saved.  This  is  the  gospel  that  Paul  preached.  See  Rom. 
i,  16,  17 ;  iii,  22—26 ;  x,  1—15 ;  1  Cor.  xv,  1 — i.  And  with 
it  agrees  what  Peter  preached.     See  Acts  ii,  and  x. 

It  was  of  that  work  of  God  by  Christ  that  Paul  spoke  in  his 
address  to  the  Jews  at  Antiocli,  when  having  testified  of  the 
resurrection  of  Christ  from  the  dead,  witnessed  by  all  the 
apostles,  he  said,  ''  Be  it  known  imto  you  therefore,  that  through 
him  is  preached  unto  you  the  forgiveness  of  sins :  and  by  him 
all  that  believe  are  justified  from  all  things,  from  which  ye  could 
not  be  justified  by  the  law  of  Moses.  Beware  therefore,  lest 
that  come  upon  you  which  is  spoken  of  in  the  prophets ;  Behold, 
ye  despisers,  and  wonder,  and  perish ;  for  I  work  a  work  in 
your  days,  a  work  which  ye  will  in  no  wise  believe,  though 
ene  relate  it  it  unto  you.  See  Acts  xiii,  15-^  1.  And  those  do  not 
believe  in  that  work  of  God  by  Christ  who  say  that  the  atone- 
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ment  was  finiahed,  when  on  the  cross  Jesus  bowed  his  head, 
and  gave  up  the  ghost.  Nor  do  those  believe  it  who  confound 
that  work  with  the  work  of  Christ,  spoken  of,  and  explainedj  in 
John  xvii,  1 — 8.  Nor  those  who  say  that  from  the  cross,  Jesus 
and  the  thief  went  to  paradise. 

When  Jesus  said  to  his  Father,  '^I  have  finished  the  work 
which  thou  gayest  me  to  do,"  he  explained  what  he  thereby 
meant,  saying,  *^I  have  manifested  thy  name  unto  the  men 
which  thou  gayest  me  out  of  the  world :  thine  they  were,  and 
thou  gayest  them  me ;  and  they  have  kept  thy  word.  Now 
they  have  known  that  all  things  whatsoever  thou  hast  given  me, 
are  of  thee :  for  I  have  given  unto  them  the  words  which  thou 
gavest  me;  and  they  have  received  them,  and  have  known 
surely  that  I  came  out  from  thee,  and  they  have  believed  that 
thou  didst  send  me."  For  in  the  end  of  the  preceding  chapter 
it  is  stated  by  John,  that  when  Jesus  had  said  to  his  didples, 
"  I  came  forth  from  the  Father,  and  am  come  into  the  world : 
again,  I  leave  the  world,  and  go  to  the  Father :  his  didples 
said  unto  him,  Lo,  now  speakesi  thou  plainly,  and  speakest 
no  parable.  Now  are  we  sure  that  thou  knowest  all  things^ 
and  needest  not  that  any  man  should  ask  thee ;  by  this  we 
believe  that  thou  camest  forth  from  God."  See  John  zvi,  28 — ' 
33 ;  xvii,  1—8. 

Consequently,  that  work  of  Jesus  (different  from  the  work 
mentioned  in  Acts  xiii,  41),  was  at  that  time  finUhed^  as  sig- 
nified by  the  Greek  word  ddeihsa^  from  the  verb  tdeo  to  finish. 
And  therefore,  that  work  was  not  what  Jesus  spoke  of  on  the 
foQowing  day^  when  he  said,  ^'  It  is  accomplished f^  signified  in 
the  Greek  by  Tddedai^  in  the  English  version  wrongly  rendered 
^^It  is  finished  f*  the  translator  not  there  attending  to  the  differ- 
ence every  where  else  observed  in  the  use  of  the  verb  teied^ 
when  it  occurs  in  reference  to  prophecy.  For  every  where  else, 
except  in  John  xix,  30,  when  used  respecting  prophecy,  when 
fulfilled,  it  is  rendered  accomplished,  as  has  been  shown  by 
different  quotations.  But  when  speaking  of  a  work  to  be  done, 
as  in  John  xvii,  4,  when  done,  it  is  rendered  finished^  as  Park- 
hurst  also  shows  by  reference  to  the  following  scriptures. 

''  And  it  came  to  pass,  that  when  Jesus  had  finished  {eteUsen 
had  finished)  these  parables,  he  departed  thence."  Mat.  xiii,  53. 
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'^  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  Jesos  had  finished  (eteleaen  had 
finished)  these  sayings,**  Sec,    Mat.  zxvi,  1. 

"  Father,  I  have  finished  (etdeioaa  I  have  finished)  the  work 
which  thou  gavest  me  to  do."  John  xvii,  4. 

Therefore  they  do  err  who  say  that  Jesus  meant  the  atone- 
ment, when  to  his  Father,  he  said,  ^'  I  have  finished  the  work 
which  thou  gayest  me  to  do."  For  the  atonement  waa  not 
finished  until  Christ  was  risen  from  the  dead  in  the  deep  (that 
is,  in  hades) J  to  which  '^he  was  delivered  because  of  our  offences," 
said  Paul  to  the  saints  at  Rome,  ^'  and  was  raised  again  because 
of  our  justification."  He  speaking  not  of  his  dead  body,  but  of 
his  soul,  like  Peter,  in  Acts  ii,  ^^  His  soul  was  not  left  in  hades,** 

And  that  was  what  Paul  also  meant  when  to  the  saints  at 
Corinth,  he  said,  ^'  I  declare  unto  you  the  gospel  (to  euaggdion 
the  good  news)  which  I  preached  unto  you,  and  you  received : 
by  which  also  ye  are  saved,  if  ye  keep  in  memory  what  I 
preached  unto  you — ^How  that  Christ  died  for  our  sins  ac- 
cording to  the  scriptures;  and  that  he  was. buried,  and  that 
he  rose  again  the  third  day  according  to  the  scriptures;" 
— ^that  is,  according  to  that  which  was  written  of  him  in 
the  law,  the  prophets,  and  the  psalms.  See  Luke  xxiv, 
36-— 48.  And  those  who  suppose  that  by  the  resurrection  of 
Christ,  Paul  meant  the  resurrection  of  his  body,  because  he 
spoke  of  its  burial,  and  not  of  his  soul  from  hades  (i,e,  from  the 
deep),  as  some  say,  are  not  believers  of  the  gospel  that  Paul 
preached.  Nor  do  they  know  how  Christ  atoned  for  their  sins 
for  whom  he  died.     See  Gal.  i,  6-^12. 

That  they  may  understand  the  way  of  salvation  by  Jesus 
Christ  as  it  was  preached  by  the  apostles,  it  has  been  thus  shown 
from  the  scriptures  where  those  are  that  died  in  their  sins  from 
the  beginning  of  the  world.  For  without  that  knowledge  none 
can  understand  how  Christ  made  atonement  for  sin,  when 
bearing  the  sins  of  many,  according  to  that  which  was  written 
of  him  in  the  law,  the  prophets,  and  the  psalms.  And  now  it 
shall  be  shown  where  those  were  that  fell  asleep  in  Christ  from 
the  beginning  of  the  world  until  their  resurrection  by  Christ, 
after  he  had  tasted  death  for  all  for  whom  he  died  according  to 
his  promise  by  the  gospel. 

Moses  states  that  when  Jacob  was  told  that  his  son  Joseph 
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was  devoured  by  an  evil  beast^  he  was  greailj  grieved,  which 
his  sons  and  his  daughters  having  perceived,  they  rose  up  to 
comfort  him;  bat  he  refnsed  to  be  comforted,  and  said,  *^For 
J  will  go  down  into  aheol  (in  Greek  into  hades)  unto  my  son 
mourning.'*  Gen.  zxxvii.,  84,  35.  Jacob  therefore  believed  that 
Joseph  was  then  in  hadea^  and  that  when  deceased  he  would  be 
there  with  him.  In  the  English  version  aheol  is  rendered  the  grave, 
which  prevents  many  from  understanding  that  scripture.  And 
in  the  Douay  version  it  is  rendered  helL  Both  versions  err  in 
80  rendering  theol,  as  does  the  English  version  err  in  also  ren- 
dering it  hdl.  For  neither  aheol  or  hades  ever  signify  hell  or  the 
grave.* 

Samuel  also  is  spoken  of  as  being  in  hades.  For  when  Saul 
went  to  the  witch  at  Endor,  he  said  unto  her,  Bring  me  up 
Samuel.  And  while  he  was  speaking  to  the  woman,  the  Lord 
brought  up  Samuel  out  of  the  earth,  ^'  to  prophesy  and  show  the 
king  his  end^  Ecdus.  zlvi,  13 — ^20.  And  Samuel  said  to  Saul, 
Why  hast  thou  disquieted  me  to  bring  me  up  ?  Because  thou 
obeyedst  not  the  voice  of  the  Lord,  nor  executedst  his  fierce  wrath 
upon  Amalek,  therefore  hath  the  Lord  done  this  thing  unto 
thee  this  day.  Moreover  the  Lord  will  also  deliver  Israel  with 
thee  into  the  hand  of  the  Philistines,  and  to-morrow  shalt  thou 
and  thy  sons  be  with  me.  And  so  it  came  to  pass.  For  the 
next  day  the  host  of  Israel  was  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the 
Philistines,  and  Saul  and  his  sons  were  slain,  whose  spirits  then 
went  to  their  appointed  place  below  in  the  earth  (t.  e.  in  hades)^ 
Samuel  having  previously  returned  to  his  place.     See  1  Sam. 


*  The  Hebrew  word  for  graye  antl  sepulchre  is  kever,  from  kavar  to 
barY;  and  tophet  is  the  word  used  to  signify  the  place  for  the  punishment 
of  the  wicked  after  the  day  of  judgment.  In  the  Greek,  the  words  for  grave 
and  sepulchre  are  taphos  from  thapto  to  bury,  and  mneema  from  mnaomai 
to  remember,  the  grave  and  the  sepulchre  being  to  the  living  memorials  of 
the  dead.  And  gtketma  is  the  Greek  term  for  the  final  habitation  of  those 
that  died  in  their  sins,  which  is  also  likened  to  a  lake  of  fire  and  brimstone, 
to  signify  that  it  will  be  a  place  of  endless  sufiering.  Sheol,  and  its  cor- 
respondine  Greek  term  hades,  always  signify  the  place  of  departed  spirits 
below  in  &e  earth,  and  are  singular  in  meaning  as  well  as  in  form.  The 
words  for  grave  and  sepulchre  are  often  plural,  and  admit  the  possessive 
pronouns,  which  »htol  and  hades  do  not,  being  the  receptacle  of  the  con- 
gregated dead.  By  the  Jews  and  the  Greeks  those  terms  were  therefore 
never  confounded  with  each  other.  In  the  English  version  they  are  con- 
founded with  each  other  by  incorrect  translation,  to  the  perverting  of  the 
scriptures,  thereby  obscuring  the  light  of  the  gospel  from  many. 
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icxviii,  and  xxxL  Josephus  states  that  the  Jews  believed  that 
Samuel  was  brought  up  out  of  sheol. 

Job  also  believed  that  when  deceased  he  would  be  in  hades. 
For  when  he  was  persecuted  by  his  friends,  he  said,  '^  As  the 
doud  is  consumed  and  vanisheth  away,  so  he  that  godh  down  into 
sheol  (in  Greek  into  hades)  shaU  come  up  no  more.  He  shall  return 
no  more  to  his  house,  neither  shall  his  place  know  him  any  more. 
Therefore  will  I  not  refrain  my  mouth,  I  will  speak  in  the 
anguish  of  my  spirit,  I  will  complain  in  the  bitterness  of  my 
souL  O  that  thou  wouldst  hide  me  in  sheol  (in  Greek  in  hades) 
until  thy  wrath  be  past,  and  remember  me.  There  the  wicked 
cease  from  troubling,  and  the  weary  be  at  rest.  There  the  pri* 
soners  rest  jtogether,  they  hear  not  the  voice  of  the  oppressor. 
The  small  and  the  great  are  there,  and  the  servant  is  free  from 
his  master.  If  I  wait,  sheol  (in  Greek  *hades)  is  mine  house 
(pikos  house,  or  place  of  habitation).  All  the  days  of  my  appointed 
time  will  I  wait  till  my  change  come.  For  I  know  that  my 
Bedeemer  liveth,  emd  that  in  the  latter  days  he  will  bring  me  out  oj 
the  earth.*  And  though  after  my  skin  worms  destroy  this  body, 
yet  out  of  my  flesh  shall  I  see  Grod."t 

And  David  believed  that  when  deceased  he  would  be  in  hades. 
For  he  said,  ^^  As  sheep  the  wicked  are  reserved  in  shed  (in  Greek 
in  hades).  But  God  will  redeem  my  soul  from  the  power  of 
theol  (in  Greek  of  hades)  :  for  he  shall  receive  me."  Ps.  xlix, 
14, 1 5.  And  he  believed  that  his  deceased  child  by  Bathsheba  was 
there.  For  when  he  was  told  that  the  child  was  dead,  he  said, 
*^  I  shall  go  to  him,  but  he  shall  not  return  to  me."  2  Sam.  zii, 
23.  In  that  respect  David's  faith  was  as  Jacob's,  when  speaking 
of  his  supposed  to  be  dead  son,  he  said,  "  I  will  go  down  into 
sheol  (in  Greek  into  hades)  unto  my  son  mourning."  They  there* 
fore  knew  where  the  dead  were,  and  that  they  did  there  recog- 
nize each  other.  And  as  with  the  just,  so  with  the  unjust.  For 
speaking  of  the  wicked,  David  sold,  ^^Be  not  afraid  when  one  is 
made  rich,  and  the  glory  of  his  house  is  increased :  for  when  he 
dieth  he  shall  carry  nothing  away :  his  glory  shall  not  descend 

*  Dr.  Adam  Clarke  so  traiuilatefi  Job  xix.  25. 

t  In  the  margin  of  Job  xix,  26,  UtmbessarihA  rendered  '*  outofmyJUsk^ 
for  so  it  signifies  in  the  Hebrew.  And  that  agrees  with  1  Cor.  xr,  60. 
in  the  Engush  version  all  those  scriptures  are  per\'erted  by  sheol  being 
rendered  the  grave. 
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after  him.  His  soul  shall  go  to  the  generation  of  his  fathers : 
they  shall  never  see  light."    Ps.  xlix,  14 — 1 9. 

All  these  scriptures  show  that  from  the  beginning  of  the  world 
until  the  first  resurrection,  all  the  families  of  the  earth  were 
brought  together  in  hades  ;  the  just  to  where  the  just  were,  and 
the  unjust  to  where  the  unjust  were,  where  parents  and  their 
children  met  each  other  in  weal,  or  in  woe.  For  there  the 
righteous  were  separated  from  the  wicked  by  an  impassable 
gnlph  or  chasm.  The  wicked  tormented  in  their  place,*  knowing 
they  are  reserved  there,  as  their  prison,  until  they  shall  thence 
be  called  forth  at  Christ's  appearing  to  give  unto  all  the  reward 
of  their  deeds  in  this  life,  whether  they  be  good  or  bad.  And 
the  righteous  comforted  in  their  place,  in  the  hope  of  the 
promise  made  of  God  unto  them,  that  when  Christ  would  be 
raised  they  should  be  raised,  evermore  to  live  with  him  in 
heaven,  partakers  of  his  joy  and  glory.  Those  therefore  used  to 
say  to  each  other,  "  After  two  days  will  he  revive  us :  in  the 
third  day  he  will  raise  us  up,  and  we  shall  live  in  his  sight." 
Hos.  vi,  2.  David  speaking  of  Christ  and  them,  therefore  said, 
*'  Thou  hast  ascended  on  high,  thou  hast  led  a  multitude  of  cap- 
tives (eekmalateitsas  aikmalbsian^  a  multitude  of  captives)  :  thou 
hast  received  gifts  for  men,  that  the  Lord  God  might  dwell 
among  them.*'  Ps.  Ixviii,  18.  For  so  the  apostle  Paul  inter- 
preted that  scripture  to  the  saints  at  Ephesus,  sa3dng,  ^^  Unto 
every  one  of  us  is  given  grace  according  to  the  measure  of  the 
gift  of  Christ.  Wherefore  he  saith.  Having  ascended  up  on 
high,  he  led  a  multitude  of  captives  (eekmaloteusen  aikmalostaTi, 
a  multitude  of  captives),  and  gave  gifts  unto  men."  And  then 
he  stated  where  they  and  Christ  were  raised  from,  saying, 
*^  Now  that  he  ascended,  what  is  it  but  that  he  also  descended 
first  into  the  lower  parts  of  the  earth  ?  He  that  descended  is 
the  same  also  that  ascended  up  far  above  all  heavens,  that  he 
imght  fulfil  all  things.**  See  Eph.  iv,  7 — 10,  and  the  corrections 
in  the  margin.  By  the  lower  parts  of  the  earth  he  meant  hades, 
where  the  dead  in  Christ  were  previous  to  his  resurrection. 

That  was  the  first  resurrection,  which  some  in  the  church  at 

•  That  was  the  place  whereof  it  is  said,  "  Judas  by  transgression  fell, 
that  he  might  go  to  his  own  place.**  Acts  i,  25.  By  Luke  it  is  termed 
"  a  place  of  torment."    Luke  xvi,  28. 
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Corintli  denied,  retaining  their  heathenish  notion  that  hades  was 
to  he  the  eternal  habitation  of  all  the  dead.  For  they  did  not 
believe  that  those  that  fell  asleep  in  Christ  were  raised  to  live 
with  him  in  heaven,  as  the  apostles  testified  in  their  preaching. 
See  Acts  iv,  1,  2 ;  xvii.  32.  To  prove  that  resurrection,  and 
that  the  dead  in  Christ  do  rise  in  spiritual  bodies  like  unto 
Christ's  spiritual  body,  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  Paul's  first 
epistle  to  the  church  at  Corinth  was  written,  and  the  fifth 
chapter  of  his  second  epistle. 

In  that  resurrection  all  believers  of  the  gospel  unto  the  end 
of  the  world  have  part.  And  on  their  departing  this  life  they  are 
therefore  taken  by  their  angels  to  where  those  are  with  Christ 
that  first  partook  of  that ''  better  resurrection ;"  but  not  until  after 
Christ  was  raised,  that  he  should  be  the  firstfruit  of  them  that 
slept  in  him,  the  first  bom  of  many  brethren,  that  among  all 
he  should  have  the  pre-eminence  in  being  the  first  raised  from 
the  dead.  A  doctrine  which  none  can  understand  but  those 
that  know  where  Christ  was  in  the  interval  between  his  death 
and  resurrection.  And  none  can  know  that  without  a  previous 
knowledge  of  where  all  the  dead  were  from  the  beginning  of 
the  world  until  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  and  those  termed  his 
'^  captives,"  because  taken  by  him  in  his  war  with  Satan,  so 
<<  dividing  the  spoil  with  the  strong." 

That  was  the  resurrection  concerning  which  Hymeneus  and 
Philetus  erred,  saying  that  the  resurrection  is  past  already  feedee 
gegonenai  eheady  fulfilled),  and  overthrew  the  faith  of  some. 
2  Tim.  ii,  17,  18.  For  their  notion  was  that  when  those  were 
raised  by  Christ  from  hades^  to  live  with  him  in  heaven,  none 
others  would  be  received  up  into  heaven ;  they  not  believing  the 
testimony  of  the  apostles  concerning  Christ,  that  whosoever 
believeth  on  him,  and  is  baptized,  shall  be  saved. 

For  when  Christ  was  about  to  leave  this  world  and  return  to 
his  Father  in  heaven,  he  said  to  his  disciples,  '^Let  not  your 
heart  be  troubled :  ye  believe  in  Crod,  believe  also  in  me.  In 
my  Father^s  house  (bikia  house  or  place  of  habitation)  are  many 
mansions  (monaipoUai  many  places  of  abode) :  if  it  were  not  so, 
I  would  have  told  you.  I  go  to  prepare  a  place  (l(>p(m  a  place, 
a  place  of  habitation)  for  you.  And  if  I  go  and  prepare  a 
place  Ctopan  a  place,  a  place  of  habitation)  for  you,  I  will  come 
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agun,  and  receive  you  unto  myself ;  that  where  I  am,  ye  may 
be  also.**  John  xiv,  1 — 3.  For  in  heaven,  God's  place  of  ha- 
bitation, there  are  many  worlds  as  places  of  habitation  for  the 
angela,  created  by  Christ  before  his  manifestation  in  the  flesh  as 
the  Son  of  Grod.  And  therefore  it  is  written,  ''  By  whom  also 
he  made  the  worlds.  By  fidth  we  understand  that  the  worlds 
were  framed  by  the  word  of  God.  Heb.  i,  1,  2;  xi,  3.  And 
previous  to  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  one  of  those  worlds  was 
inhabited  by  Satan  and  his  angels,  of  whom  it  is  said,  ^'  The 
angels  which  kept  not  their  first  estate,  but  left  their  own  habita- 
tion (oiheeteerion  place  of  habitation),  he  hath  reserved  in  everlast- 
ing chains  under  darkness  unto  the  judgment  of  the  great  day.** 
Jude  6.  For  when  Christ  was  caught  up  unto  God  and  his 
throne,  he  cast  Satan  and  his  angels  out  of  heaven  unto  the 
earth,  and  their  place  (lopos  place,  place  of  habitation)  was 
found  no  more  in  heaven.  That  is  to  say,  their  world  then 
passed  away,  as  will  this  world  pass  away  at  Christ's  appearing 
in  the  glory  of  his  Father,  as  the  Judge  of  quick  and  dead.  See 
Rev.  xii,  7 — 9 ;  xx,  11 ;  xxi,  1.  Then  shall  Christ  give  unto 
all  his  saints  the  world  to  come  as  their  final  habitation ;  both 
those  that  shall  be  with  him  in  the  place  he  had  prepared  for 
them  in  his  Father^s  house,  and  those  that  shall  be  alive  at  his 
coming.     See  1  Thes.iv,  13 — 17. 

Those  whom  Christ  led  up  from  hades  after  his  resurrection, 
and  those  that  since  died  in  the  Lord,  have  therefore  not  yet 
gone  to  their  place  of  final  habitation,  termed  the  world  to  come. 
Nevertheless,  they  are  with  Christ  in  heaven,  partakers  of  his 
joy  and  glory,  as  his  apostles  have  certified  as  his  witnesses 
unto  all  men.  And  therefore  John  said,  "  Blessed  are  the  dead 
which  die  in  the  Lord  from  henceforth :  Yea,  saith  the  Spirit, 
that  they  may  rest  from  their  labours;  and  their  works  do 
follow  them."    Rev.  xiv,  13» 

That  the  dead  in  Christ  (as  those  that  die  in  the  Lord  are 
called  to  distinguish  them  from  the  rest  of  the  dead)  are  raised 
on  their  departing  this  life,  to  live  with  Christ  in  heaven — and 
therefore  no  more  go  down  into  hades  as  before  the  resurrection 
of  Christ — ^is  clearly  proved  by  the  apostle  Paul. 

For  when  Paul  was  writing  to  the  church  of  God  which  was 
at  Corinth,  he  said,  ^' We  having  the  same  spirit  of  faith,  do 
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therefore  speak ;  knowing  that  he  who  raised  up  the  Loi*d  Jesus, 
shall  raise  us  up  also  by  Jesus,  and  shall  present  us  with  you. 
Therefore  we  are  always  confident,  knowing  that,  whilst  we  are 
at  home  in  the  body,  we  are  absent  from  the  Lord  (for  we  walk 
by  faith,  not  by  sight) :  we  are  confident,  and  willing  rather  to 
be  absent  from  the  body,  and  to  be  present  with  the  Lord, 
clothed  upon  with  immortality,     2  Cor.  iv,  13,  14 ;  v,  1 — 8. 

To  the  saints  at  Philippi,  Paul  also  said,  '^  To  me  to  live  is 
Christ,  and  to  die  is  gain.  But  if  I  live  in  the  flesh,  this  is  the 
fruit  of  my  labour :  yet  what  I  shall  choose  I  wot  not.  For  I 
fun  in  a  strait  between  two,  having  a  desire  to  depart,  and  to  be 
with  Christ,  which  is  far  better.  Nevertheless,  to  abide  in  the 
flesh  is  more  needful  for  you."    Phil,  i,  21 — 24. 

And  when  Paul  was  writing  to  the  church  of  the  Thessa- 
lonians,  he  said,  "God  hath  not  appointed  us  to  wrath,  but  to 
obtain  salvation  by  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  died  for  us,  that, 
whether  we  wake  or  sleep  (that  is  to  say,  whether  we  live  or 
die,  see  Ro.  xiv,  7 — 9),  we  should  live  together  with  him. 
Wherefore  comfort  ye  one  another  with  these  words."  1  Thes. 
V,  9—11. 

While  those  that  do  not  believe  the  record  which  God  hath 
given  of  his  Son  as  the  Saviour  of  the  world  do  perish,  as  it  is 
written,  "Whosoever  believeth  not  shall  be  condemned;"  those 
that  believe  have  the  promise  of  Christ  that  they  shall  be  saved. 
For  speaking  of  them,  he  said,  "  I  will  ransom  them  from  the 
power  of  sheol  (in  Greek  of  hades) ;  I  will  redeem  them  from 
death."     Hosea  xiii.  14.* 

It  was  in  the  faith  of  that  promise  that  David  said,  "  As 
sheep  the  wicked  are  reserved  in  sheol  (in  Greek  in  hades).  But 
God  will  redeem  my  soul  from  the  power  of  sheol  (in  Greek  of 
hades);  for  he  shall  receive  me."    Ps.  xlix,  14,  15. 

And  it  was  in  the  same  spirit  of  faith  that  Paul  said,  "  O 
death,  where  is  thy  sting  ?     O  hades^  where  is  thy  victory  Pf 

*  In  the  English  version,  that  precious  promise  of  Christ  to  his  saints 
is  hid  from  many  by  aheol  being  rendered  ttie  grave. 

t  These  scriptures  are  also  perverted  by  sheol  and  hades  being  rendered 
the  grave.  In  the  marffin  they  are  rendered  hell.  For  it  is  the  soul,  and 
not  the  earthy  body  that  Christ  redeemed  from  hades,  as  said  David — 
*'  The  Lord  redeemeth  the  soul  of  his  servants ;  and  none  of  them  that 
trust  in  him  shall  be  desolate."  Ps  xxxix,  22.  In  that  promise  David 
and  Paul  rejoiced,  and  all  the  first  Christians. 
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The  sting  of  death  is  sin  ;  and  the  strength  of  sin  is  the  law. 
But  thanks  to  God,  who  giveth  us  the  victory  through  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ."  1  Cor.  xv,  56—69.  And  therefore  it  is  written, 
^'  The  Son  of  man  came  not  to  he  ministered  unto,  but  to  min- 
ister, and  to  give  his  life  (teen  psukeen  (xuton  his  soul),  a  ransom 
for  many."  Mat.  xx,  28.  And  tliis  he  did  through  the  shedding 
of  his  precious  blood  as  the  Lamb  of  Grod.  1  Pet.  i,  18 — 21. 
But  his  soul  was  not  left  in  hades^  as  Peter  certified  in  Acts  ii, 
22 — 32:  for  God  raised  him  again  from  the  dead.  And  as 
the  only  mediator  between  God  and  man,  he  now  ever  liveth  in 
heaven,  to  make  intercession  for  all  that  come  unto  Crod  so 
believing ;  waiting  for  the  end  of  their  faith,  the  salvation  of 
their  souL     See  1  Pet.  i,  3 — 9 ;  1  Tim.  ii,  6,  6. 

Of  those  whom  Christ  led  up  from  Jiades  after  his  resurrection, 
so  proving  himself  to  be  the  Son  of  God  with  power,  (see  Rom. 
i,  1—4.),  John  also  spake,  saying,  "  These  were  redeemed  from 
among  men,  the  first-fruits  unto  God  and  to  the  Lamb.  And  in 
their  mouth  was  found  no  guile :  for  they  are  without  fault 
before  the  throne  of  Grod,"     Rev.  xiv,  1 — 6. 

Of  them  Paul  also  spake,  saying,  '^  Ye  are  come  unto  mount 
Sion,  to  the  general  assembly,  and  church  of  the  first-bom, 
which  are  written  in  heaven,  and  to  God  the  Judge  of  all,  and 
to  the  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect,  and  to  Jesus  the  media- 
tor of  the  .new  covenant."    Heb.  xii,  22 — 24. 

All  this  disproves  the  Romish  doctrine  of  purgatory,  by  show- 
ing that  all  believers  on  Christ  have  received  from  God  the  for- 
giveness of  all  their  sins  through  faith  in  Christ.  See  CoL  ii.  13. 
Those  therefore  need  no  purgation  after  death,  being  thus  per- 
fected for  ever  by  the  one  expiatory  offering  of  Chcist,  which 
God  accepted,  and  imputes  unto  them,  that  they  should  not 
perish,  but  have  eternal  life,  so  passing  from  death  unto  life  by 
the  mercy  of  Grod,  See  Heb.  x,  14 — 17 ;  Jo.  v,  24.  And  that 
is  the  good  news  which  filled  the  hearts  of  all  the  first  Christians 
with  all  joy  and  peace  in  believing  through  the  power  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  them,  received  through  the  bearing  thereof, 
making  them  new  creatures,  and  heirs  of  the  world  to  come. 
And  that  same  good  news  will  yet  cause  the  universal  rejection 
of  the  doctrine  of  purgatory,  and  of  the  false  gospels  of  these 
latter  tunes,  which  are  as  destructive  as  the  Romish  doctrine 
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of  purgatoxy.  For  whosoever  believeth  not  the  gospel  will  be 
condemned,  being  already  under  condemnation  because  of 
Adam's  transgression  and  their  own  sins,  all  having  sinned  and 
come  short  of  the  glory  of  God.  And  those  do  not  believe  the 
gospel  who  believe  the  Romish  doctrine  of  purgatory ;  for  they 
are  as  different  as  light  and  darkness,  as  Christ  and  Belial* 
Whosoever  dies  in  sin,-^as  does  every  one  that  does  not  believe 
the  gospel — ^will  surely  perish  for  ever.  For  after  death  there 
is  no  remission  of  sin,  which  is  received  only  in  this  life  through 
faith  in  Jesus  Christ  as  a  propitiation  for  sin ;  consequently,  not 
by  any  other  means,  neither  here  nor  after  death.  And  there- 
fore Jesus  said  to  the  Jews,  "  If  ye  believe  not  on  me,  ye  shall 
die  in  your  sins.  And  if  ye  die  in  your  sins,  where  I  am,  ye 
cannot  come."    John  viii,  21 — 24. 

In  the  scriptures,  five  places  of  habitation  for  the  dead  are 
spoken  of;  namely,  three  intermediate,  and  two  final.  That  is  to 
say,  three  previous  to  the  day  of  judgment,  and  two  subsequent 
to  it  And  there  is  no  mention  made  of  forgiveness  of  sins  in 
any  of  them.  Consequently,  there  is  no  purgation  there  for 
those  who  die  in  sin.  Of  Christ  it  is  therefore  said,  ''  When  he 
had  by  himself  purged  our  sins,  he  sat  down  on  the  right  hand 
of  God,  till  his  enemies  be  made  his  f  ootstooL"  And  that  is  the 
only  purgadon  that  can  save  a  soul  from  the  death  which  is 
the  wages  of  sin.     See  Heb.  i,  1 — 3  ;  Ro.  vi,  21 — ^28. 

Of  the  three  intermediate  habitations  of  the  dead,  the  two 
first  mentioned  were  those  in  sheol  or  hades  spoken  of  in  Luke 
zvi,  where  the  rich  man  and  Lazarus  were ;  but  separated  from 
each  other  by  a  great  chasm  over  which  none  could  pass.  But 
in  consequence  of  hades  being  there  rendered  hell,  not  many  of 
the  readers  of  that  scripture  understand  it.  Where  Lazarus 
was,  all  that  slept  in  Christ  from  the  beginning  of  the  world 
were  until  their  resurrection  by  Christ  after  he  was  risen.  And 
where  the  rich  man  was,  and  stlU  is,  there  are  all  that  ever  died 
in  their  sins,  reserved  for  the  pit  in  the  day  of  judgpnent.  Many 
of  them  regretting  they  had  believed  the  doctrine  of  pur- 
gatory ;  and  others  regretting  they  were  deceived  by  that  which 
they  were  told  was  the  gospel,  but  was  not.     See  GaL  i,  6 — 12. 

The  third  intermediate  habitation  of  the  dead,  is  the  place 
which  Chirst  prepared  in  his  Father's  house  for  all  his  redeemed 
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from  among  men  after  he  iras  risen,  God  not  learing  him  with 
the  dead  in  hades.  And  in  that  place  all  that  died  in  the  belief 
cxf  tiie  gospel  are  with  Christ ;  and  will  there  remain  with  him, 
also  all  that  shall  die  in  the  Lord,  until  he  shall  come  to  give 
nnto  all  the  reward  of  their  deeds  in  this  life,  whether  they  be 
good  or  bad.     Mat.  xyi,  27  ;  2  Cor.  y,  10. 

When  Christ  shall  appear  on  his  great  white  throne,  then 
shall  the  last  trampet  soimd,  and  those  that  shall  be  alive  on 
the  earth  be  changed  from  corruption  to  incorruption  in  a 
moment,  and  be  caught  up  in  the  clouds  together  with  those 
that  shall  come  down  with  Christ  from  heaven,  and  with  them 
be  placed  on  Christ*s  right  hand.  Then  shall  the  heavens  and 
the  earth  pass  awaj,  and  death  and  hades  (ho  thanatos  kai  ho  hades) 
in  the  English  version  rendered  death  and  hell  deliver  up  the 
dead  which  are  in  them,  who  shall  be  placed  on  Christ's  left 
hand.  And  when  aU  are  judged,  Christ  shall  say  unto  them 
on  his  right  hand,  '^  Come,  ye  blessed  of  my  Father,  inherit  the 
kingdom  prepared  for  you  from  the  foundation  of  the  world.** 
And  to  them  on  his  left  hand  he  will  say,  "Depart  from  me,  ye 
cursed,  into  everlasting  fire,  prepared  for  the  devil  and  his  angels." 
And  these  shall  go  away  into  everlasting  punishment,  but  the 
righteous  into  life  eternal.  For  all  shall  then  be  sent  to  their 
final  habitation — 

The  righteous  to  paradise,  where  there  will  be  fulness  of  joy 
and  pleasures  for  evermore  in  the  presence  of  the  Lord,  such  as 
eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  neither  hath  entered  into  the 
heart  of  man ;  prepared  by  God  for  them  that  love  him,  and  in 
the  belief  of  the  gospel  of  his  Son  Jesus  Christ  walk  in  his 
ordinances  and  commandments.  And  the  unrighteous  to  gehenna^* 
where  there  will  be  endless  torment,  signified  by  unquenchable 
fire,  because  they  will  there  be  for  ever  cut  off  from  the  presence 
of  the  Lord,  and  from  the  inheritance  of  his  saints  in  the  world 

*  Gehenna  occofB  twelve  times  in  the  Greek  new  Testament,  always 
BignifyiDg  the  place  of  the  wicked  after  the  day  of  judgment.  In  the 
English  version  it  is  rendered  hell,  as  when  Jesus  said  to  his  disciples — 
**  My  friends,  be  not  afraid  of  them  that  kill  the  body,  and  after  that  have 
no  more  that  they  can  do.  But  I  will  forewarn  you  whom  ye  shall  fear : 
fear  him,  who  after  he  hath  killed  hath  power  to  cast  into  hell  (in  Greek, 
etf  teen  geennan  into  gehenna) :  yea,  I  say  nnto  you,  Fear  him.  For  there 
the  worm  dieth  not,  and  the  fire  never  shall  be  quenched."  Luke  xii, 
4,  5  ;  Mark  ix,  4S,  44. 
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pi-epared  for  them ;  which  is  the  wages  of  sin,  and  is  therefore 
termed  death:  in  the  belief  of  which,  David  said,  '^Blessed 
are  they  whose  iniquities  are  forgiven,  and  whose  sins  are  covered. 
Blessed  is  the  man  to  whom  the  Lord  will  not  impute  sin.** 
And  such  is  the  blessedness  of  every  one  that  lives  and  dies  in 
the  belief  of  the  record  which  God  hath  given  of  his  Son  Jesus 
Christ,  that  he  atoned  for  their  sins  according  to  that  which 
was  written  of  him  in  the  law,  the'  prophets,  and  the  psalms ; 
whose  sins  are  therefore  forgiven  them,  making  them  righteous, 
even  as  Christ  is  righteous,  that  is,  without  sin,  as  witnessed  by 
all  his  apostles  in  the  gospel  which  they  preached.  A  gospel 
which  within  one  hundred  and  thirty-nine  years  from  the  year 
1861,  will  be  believed  by  all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  both  Jews 
and  Gentiles ;  and  so  bring  in  the  glorious  Millennium,  ▲•  d. 
2000,  when  Satan  shall  be  bound  in  the  bottomless  pit  for  a 
thousand  years,  that  he  shaU  deceive  the  nations  no  more :  and 
the  saints  shall  reign  on  the  earth. 

All  who  believe  the  gospel  may  therefore  say — 

Thanks  to  God  the  day  is  nigh, 
When  many  nations  long  enslaved ; 
Shall  break  forth  and  sing  with  joy, 
**  Hosannah  to  the  Son  of  Dayid." 

Abraham's  seed  cast  off  so  long, 
Shall  then  appear  among  the  sayed ; 
Shall  arise  and  sing  with  joy, 
^  Hosannah  to  the  Son  of  David.** 

Jews  and  Gentiles  shall  unite, 
By  Satan's  pow'r  no  more  enslaved ; 
And  shall  sing  with  great  delight, 
''  Hosannah  to  the  Son  of  David.** 

For  all  will  then  believe  the  gospel  as  it  was  preached  by  the 
apostles,  and  become  followers  of  the  first  churches  of  the  saints, 
walking  in  all  the  ordinances  and  commandments  of  the  Lord, 
and  so  return  to  primitive  Christianity,  taking  the  scriptures  as 
their  only  rule  in  all  things  pertaining  to  the  kingdom  of  God 
and  his  salvation.  And  walking  in  the  fear  of  Grod,  and  in  the 
comfort  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  they  will  love  one  another  for  the 
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truth's  sake  dwelling  in  them ;  and  so  continue  to  increase,  until 
the  knowledge  of  the  Lord  shall  cover  the  earth  as  the  waters 
cover  the  deep,  and  all  nations  shall  have  returned  to  God. 

In  this  manner  did  the  first  Christians  keep  the  ordinances  of 
divine  service  in  their  assemblies,  as  they  received  them  from 
the  apostles,  after  they  were  established  in  the  faith. 

Every  first  day  of  the  week,  called  the  Lord's  day,  those  of 
every  city  and  town  that  believed  the  gospel,  and  were  baptized 
after  they  believed^  both  men  and  women,  all  came  together  into 
one  place  at  six  in  the  evening,  called  night,  that  being  the 
beginning  of  the  night.  And  when  they  were  all  assembled, 
sitting  around  the  Lord's  table,  one  of  the  elders  ministering, 
where  there  were  elders;  if  none,  one  of  the  brethren;  they  com- 
menced the  divine  service  by  eating  the  Lord's  supper,  to  show 
forth  his  death,  as  Christ  conmianded  by  his  apostles. 

All  having  broken  bread,  and  drank  of  the  wine,  supper  being 
ended,  they  read  portions  of  the  scriptures  of  the  old  and  the  new 
covenant,  now  called  the  old  and  the  new  testament,  the  pre- 
siding brother  reading  aloud,  and  the  others  silently  following, 
reading  their  own  scriptures. 

After  the  reading  of  the  scriptures,  one  or  two  of  the  brethren, 
or  at  most  three,  taking  it  by  course,  spake  to  the  edification, 
exhortation,  and  comfort  of  the  church. 

A  collection  was  then  made  for  the  poor  of  the  church. 
After  which  they  all  knelt  down  and  prayed,  the  ministering 
brother  praying  aloud,  and  the  others  at  the  conclusion  saying, 
Amen. 

Prayer  being  ended,  they  then  concluded  the  divine  service 
by  singing  a  hymn  or  spiritual  song,  such 


The  Lord  is  riB'n  indeed. 
Then  is  the  work  perf  onn*d ; 
The  captiTe  surety  now  is  freed, 
And  death  our  foe  disarmed. 


The  Lord  is  ris^n  indeed, 
Then  hell  has  lost  its  prey  ; 
With  him  is  ris*n  the  ransom'd  seed, 
To  reign  in  endless  day. 
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The  Lord  is  rU*n  indeed^ 

He  lives — to  die  no  more ! 

He  lives — the  sinner's  cause  to  plead, 

Whose  sin  and  pain  he  bore. 

Ab  they  believed,  and  by  their  obedience  manifested  their 
faith  in  God  and  his  Son  Jesus  Christ,  so  all  believers  in  Christ 
are  by  him  commanded  to  do,  separate  from  them  that  believe 
not,  they  being  yet  in  their  sins,  therefore  unclean.  And  this  is 
the  promise  he  hath  promised  them,  eternal  life  in  the  world  to 
come.     1  John  ii,  24,  25  ;  2  Cor.  vi,  14 — 18 ;  vii,  1. 

Salvation  is  of  God  alone. 
This  truth  let  all  his  people  own ; 
And  to  his  name  the  praise  be  giv'n, 
By  saints  on  earth,  and  saints  in  heav'n. 

That  salvation  is  of  Grod  alone  is  certified  by  all  the  apostles, 
as  it  is  written,  '^  By  grace  ye  are  saved,  through  faith ;  and 
that  not  of  yourselves :  it  is  the  gift  of  Grod  :  not  of  works,  lest 
any  man  should  boast." — "  It  is  not  of  him  that  willeth,  nor  of  him 
that  runneth,  but  of  God  that  sheweth  mercy  to  whom  he  will : 
for  aU  have  sinned,  and  come  short  of  the  glory  of  God." — "  Not 
by  works  of  righteousness  which  we  have  done,  but  according 
to  his  mercy  he  saved  us,  by  the  washing  of  regeneration,  and 
renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  which  he  shed  on  us  abundantly 
through  Jesus  Christ  our  Saviour ;  that  being  justified  by  his 
grace,  we  should  be  made  heirs  ac-cording  to  the  hope  of  eternal 
life." 

Do  those  believe  that,  who  believe  the  Bomish  doctrine  of  pur- 
gatory ?  Certainly  not.  For  it  teacheth  that  by  penance  and 
self-mortification  sin  can  be  atoned  for  in  this  life,  and  after 
death  by  suffering  in  fire,  to  the  saving  of  the  soul  through  the 
intercession  of  the  Virgin  Mary;  and  by  the  prayers  of  the  living, 
if  offered  up  on  the  behalf  of  those  who  died  in  venial  sins,  at 
such  time  as  expiation  is  making  for  sin  by  the  offering  of  the 
body  of  Jesus  Christ  on  the  altar  in  the  mass ;  so  making  sinners 
to  be  their  own  saviour. 

In  the  scriptures,  all  sin,  except  blasphemy  against  the  Holy 
Ghost,  by  calling  the  Spirit  of  Christ  Beelzebub,  t.«.  Satan,  the 
prince  of  the  devils,  is  venial,  that  is  to  say,  pardonable  ;  but 
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onljin  this  life.  For  ao  Jesus  informed  the  Jews,  saying, 
^^  All  manner  of  sin  and  blasphemy  shall  be  forgiven  unto  men ; 
and  whosoever  speaketh  a  word  against  the  Son  of  man  it  shall 
be  forgiyen  him;  but  whosoever  speaketh  against  the  Holy 
Ohost,  it  shall  not  be  forgiven,  neither  in  this  world,  nor  in  that 
to  come."  Mat.  xii,  22 — 32.  The  diBtinction  made  in  the 
Papal  church,  between  what  it  terms  venial  and  mortal  sin,  is 
tberefore  contrary  to  the  scriptures  of  truth.  The  only  dis- 
tinction made  in  the  scriptures  is  as  regards  pimishment  after 
death.  For  it  states  that  the  more  men  sin,  and  in  proportion 
to  the  light  they  had,  so  will  they  be  punished ;  for  the  wages  of 
ain  is  death ;  and  all  shall  be  judged  according  to  their  works. 
2  Cor.  V,  10.    James  i,  13,  15.     Ro.  vi,  21,  23. 

Any  sin,  however  small  in  our  eyes,  defiling  the  soul,  causes 
its  exclusion  from  heaven,  into  which  no  unclean  person  can 
enter.  But  those  who  believe  on  Christ  are  made  clean  from 
all  their  sins  before  they  die,  so  fitting  them  for  immediate 
admission  into  heaven.  For  it  is  written,  '^  Know  ye  not  that 
the  unrighteous  shall  not  inherit  the  kingdom  of  Grod  ?  Be  not 
deceived ;  neither  fornicators,  nor  adulterers,  nor  thieves,  nor 
drunkards,  nor  extortioners,  shall  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God. 
And  such  were  some  of  you :  but  ye  are  washed,  sanctified, 
and  justified  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  by  the  Spirit 
of  our  Grod."  1  Cor.  vi,  9 — 11.  "We  therefore  beseech  you 
to  walk  worthy  of  the  Lord  unto  all  pleasing,  being  fruitful  in 
every  good  work,  and  increasing  in  the  knowledge  of  God ; 
strengthened  with  ail  might,  according  to  his  glorious  power, 
unto  all  patience  and  long-suffering  with  joyf ulness ;  giving 
thanks  unto  the  Father,  who  hath  made  us  meet  to  be  par- 
takers of  the  inheritance  of  the  saints  in  light;  and  hath 
translated  us  into  the  kingdom  of  his  dear  Son,  in  whom  we 
have  redemption  through  his  blood,  even  the  forgiveness  of  all 
our  sins."  CoL  i,  1 — 14;  ii,  10 — 13.  Those,  therefore,  are 
received  up  into  heaven  when  they  die.  But  previous  to  the 
resurrection  of  Christ,  none  of  those  that  slept  in  Christ  were 
received  into  heaven.  They  were  all  in  Abraham's  place  of  rest 
in  hadea^  comforted  in  the  hope  of  being  raised  when  Christ 
would  be  raised ;  but  not  till  after  his  resurrection,  they  also 
being  alike  made  meet  for  heaven  ;*'  that  he  should  be  the  first- 
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fruit  of  them  that  slept^  the  first-bom  of  many  brethren,  the 
first  begotten  of  the  dead,  that  among  all  he  should  have  the  pre- 
eminence."    1  Cor.  XV,  12—23  ;  Col.  i,  15 — 18. 

How  different  from  that  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Papal  chm-ch? 
And  therefore,  those  who  know  the  truth  keep  awaj  from  her, 
as  Christ  hath  commanded,  saying,  '^Come  out  of  her,  my 
people,  that  ye  be  not  partakers  of  her  sins,  and  that  ye  receive 
not  of  her  plagues  in  the  day  of  her  visitation."  Bev.  zviii, 
4,  6.     2  Cor.  vi,  14—18. 

Hear  now  what  Dr.  Wiseman  says  in  support  of  the  Romish 
doctrine  of  purgatory,  in  his  London  lectures,  published  in 
1842,  showing  that  though  he  is  a  learned  man,  like  Dr.  Pusey, 
the  father  of  the  Puseyites,  neither  have  his  eyes  been  opened 
to  understand  the  scriptures ;  which  is  the  gift  of  God,  grant- 
ing repentance  imto  life  to  whom  he  will ;  but  not  to  those  who 
by  the  deceivableness  of  unrighteousness  oppose  the  truth,  and 
receive  it  not  in  the  love  of  it,  that  they  might  be  saved. — 
2  Thes.  ii,  1—12. 

Dr.  Wiseman  says,  ^'Why  does  the  Catholic  pray  for  his 
departed  friend,  but  that  he  fears,  lest  not  having  died  in  so 
pure  a  state  as  to  have  been  immediately  admitted  to  the  sight 
of  Grod,  he  may  be  enduring  that  punishment  which  Gk>d  has 
awarded  after  the  forgiveness  of  his  sins;  and  believes  that 
through  the  intercession  of  his  brethren,  he  may  be  released 
from  that  distressing  situation  ?  '  It  has  been  the  universal 
belief  that  those  who  had  incurred  eternal  punishment  could  not 
be  released  from  it — and  that  there  was  a  middle  state  wherein 
the  face  of  God  was  not  enjoyed,  and  yet  eternal  punishment 
was  not  suffered.  By  the  fire  of  purgation  after  death,  the  im* 
perfections  of  this  life  are  taken  away,  and  satisfaction  made  to 
God  for  sins  not  sufiiciently  expiated." 

He  then  states  that  *'St.  Ephram  wrote  in  his  testament^ 
My  brethren,  come  to  me,  and  prepare  me  for  my  departure,  for 
my  strength  is  wholly  gone.  Pray  for  me,  and  make  oblations 
for  me.  When  the  thirteenth  day  shall  be  completed,  then  re- 
member me."  And  then  he  says,  "  That  is  the  day  observed 
by  the  Catholic  Church  with  peculiar  solemnity,  in  prayers  and 
offering  mass  for  the  dead  ;  as  they  believe  that  the  souls  of  those, 
for  whom  the  prayers  are  offered,  receive  very  great  relief  while 
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this  holj  and  tremendous  victim  lies  upon  the  altar  in  the  com- 
mmiion.  In  the  ancient  chdfches  tables  were  therefore  kept, 
on  which  the  names  of  the  deceased  were  enrolled,  that  their 
names  be  remembered  in  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  by  the  prayers 
of  the  faithful." 

Neither  those  that  so  teach,  nor  those  that  so  believe,  do 
believe  the  testimony  of  the  apostle  Paul,  saying,  **  For  by  one 
offering  Christ  hath  perfected  for  ever  them  that  are  sanctified ; 
whereof  the  Holy  Ghost  also  is  a  witness  to  us :  for  after  that 
he  said  before,  This  is  the  covenant  that  I  wiU  make  with  them 
after  those  days,  saith  the  Lord,  I  wiU  put  my  laws  into  their 
hearts,  and  in  their  minds  wiU  I  write  them ;  and  their  sins  and 
iniquities  will  I  remember  no  more.  Now,  where  there  is 
remission  of  these,  there  is  no  more  offering  for  sin  :  the  just 
shan  Kve  by  faith."    Heb.  x,  14--39. 

The  imaginary  offering  of  Christ  in  the  mass  for  the  re- 
mission of  sins ;  and  looking  for  forgiveness  of  sin  by  suffering 
after  death  in  a  middle  state,  and  because  of  the  prayers  of  the 
living,  supposing  the  deceased  to  have  died  in  sin,  for  whidb  he 
did  not  make  sufficient  satisfaction  unto  Gk>d  by  expiation ;  and 
believing  and  stating  what  is  also  not  true,  that  after  the  for- 
giveness of  sins  God  has  awarded  punishment  after  death, 
without  which  the  face  of  God  could  not  be  enjoyed ;  prove 
those  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church  to  be  strangers  to  Grod's 
covenant  respecting  those  whom  he  saves  by  his  Son  Jesus 
Christ.  For  though  for  their  good,  God  punishes  them  in  this 
life  when  they  sin,  he  does  not  punish  them  after  death ;  and  to 
fit  them  for  immediate  admission  into  his  presence,  all  their  sins 
were  forgiven  when  atoned  for  by  Christ ;  so  perfecting  them 
for  ever,  as  the  Holy  Ghost  also  hath  witnessed,  to  the  great 
joy  of  all  who  understand  the  way  of  salvation.     Ro.  xv,  13. 

To  the  saints  at  Colosse,  Paul  therefore  said,  ^*  As  ye 
have  received  Christ  Jesus  the  Lord,  so  walk  ye  in  him ;  rooted 
and  built  up  in  him,  and  established  in  the  faith,  as  ye  have 
been  taught,  abounding  therein  with  thanksgiving.  Beware 
lest  any  man  spoil  you  by  the  traditions  of  men.  For  ye  are 
complete  in  Christ,  through  faith  in  the  operation  of  Gk>d,  who 
hath  raised  him  from  the  dead,  and  quickened  you  together  with 
him,  having  forgiven  ifou  all  trespasses  "    Col.  ii,  1 — 13.    Those, 
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therefore,  needed  no  purgation  after  their  decease,  all  their  sins 
having  been  forgiven  them  for  Christ's  sake,  as  it  is  written, 
^^  Forgiving  one  another,  as  God  for  Christ's  sake  hath  for- 
given you.**  As  John  also  testified,  saying,  <^  If  any  man  sin, 
we  have  an  advocate  with  the  Father,  Jesus  Christ  the  righteous: 
and  he  is  the  propitiation  (Ucumos  atonement,  a  propitiatory 
sacrifice)  for  our  sins.  I  write  unto  you,  because  your  sins  are 
forgiven  you  for  his  name's  sake."     See  1  John  ii,  1,  2,  12 ;  iii, 

4,  5 ;  iv,  9,  10  ;  v.  13.  Those  who  so  believe,  will  not  be  look- 
ing for  purgation  after  death,  by  fire  or  any  other  means.  The 
blood  of  Jesus  Christ  hath  cleansed  them  from  all  their  sins ; 
he,  by  the  shedding  of  his  blood,  having  given  his  soul  an  offer- 
ing unto  Gk)d  for  their  sins  when  nailed  to  the  cross.  See  Isaiah 
liii ;  1  Peter  ii,  24.  To  him  therefore  give  all  the  prophets 
witness,  that,  through  his  name,  all  believing  on  him  have 
received  the  forgiveness  of  their  sins,  as  Acts  x,  43,  reads  in 
the  Greek.  Nor  will  they  have  any  intercessor  but  him  who, 
as  their  high  priest,  and  anli/  mediatory  now  ever  liveth  to  in- 
tercede for  all  that  come  unto  Grod  by  him.     See  1  Tim.  ii, 

5,  6  ;  Heb.  ii.  17,  18  ;  vii,  26,  26. 

Those  who  so  believe  will  not  believe  the  Romish  doctrine  of 
purgatory,  nor  believe  in  the  intercession  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 
nor  think  they  could  be  saved  by  the  prayers  of  others.  Jesus 
Christ  is  their  all  in  all.  And  they  count  all  things  of  no  value, 
compared  with  the  excellency  of  the  knowledge  of  hb  gospel, 
revealing  unto  them  a  righteousness,  fitting  them  for  admission 
into  heaven  the  instant  the  soul  leaves  its  earthly  tabemade, 
clothed  upon  with  inunortality,  making  them  like  unto  Christ 
and  the  angels.     See  2  Cor.  v,  1 — 4  ;  Phil.  iii. 

In  the  Douay  Bible  there  is  a  note  to  Grenesis  xxxvii,  35, 
which  disproves  the  doctrine  of  purgatory,  by  representing  all 
that  died  in  the  faith,  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  to  the 
resurrection  of  Christ, as  being  at  rest  in  sJieol  or  hades*  waiting 
for  the  coming  of  Christ  to  take  them  to  heaven.  For  in  the 
Douay  version  of  the  Hebrew  scriptures,  eheol  is  rendered  hell. 
And  as  by  hell  is  now  generally  supposed  to  signify  the  place 
for  the  punishment  of  the  wicked  after  the  general  judgment — 

*  If  at  rest  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  till  the  coming  of  Christi 
thcv  were  not  in  a  state  of  suffering  nnto  pnrification  of  sin. 
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whereas  originallj,  as  the  rendering  of  sheol  or  hades  it  signified 
a  hollow  covered  over  place  below  in  the  earth,  as  does  ^ed  in 
the  Hebrewc  sriptnres,  irrespective  of  the  state  of  those  tliai 
were  there — ^in  that  note  the  word  hell  is  explained  as  it  occurs 
in  reference  to  Jacob,  who  refused  to  be  comforted  for  the 
supposed  death  of  his  son  Joseph,  and  said,  '^  I  will  go  down  to 
mj  son  into  hell,  mourning.'' 

Note.  ^^  Into  hell.  That  is,  into  liwbo^  the  place  where  the 
souls  of  the  just  were  received  before  the  death  of  our  Redeemer. 
For  allowing  that  the  word  AW?  sometimes  is  taken  for  the^rovf, 
it  cannot  be  so  taken  in  this  place  ;  since  Jacob  did  not  believe 
his  son  to  be  in  the  grave  (whom  he  supposed  to  be  devoured 
by  a  wild  beast),  and  therefore  could  not  mean  to  go  down  to 
him  thither :  but  certainly  meant  the  place  of  rest,  where  he 
believed  his  soul  to  be." 

That  place  is  afterwards  called  ah^  or  haden^  in  a  note  on 
Grenesis  xliv,  31,  commenting  on  the  words,  ^'  with  sorrow  unto 
hell,"  speaking  of  Jacob,  thus — 

**  With  sorrow  unto  hell:  the  Hebrew  word  for  hell  is  here 
sheolj  the  Greek  hades :  it  is  not  taken  for  the  hell  of  the  damned ; 
but  for  the  place  of  souls  below  where  the  servants  of  Grod  were 
kept  before  the  coming  of  Christ." 

In  Luke  xvi,  all  the  dead,  both  of  the  just  and  of  the  unjust, 
are  spoken  of  as  being  in  hades  (en  to  hadee  in  hadesy  in  the 
English  and  the  Douay  versions  in  heU)  ;  Lazarus  comforted, 
and  the  rich  man  tormented ;  and  between  them  a  great  gnlph 
over  wbich  none  could  pass ;  at  the  time  that  Christ  was  on  the 
earth,  before  his  death,  and  resurrection  from  heides.  See  Acts 
ii,  22 — 32,  ^^Whom  Grod  hath  raised  up,  having  loosed  the 
pains  of  death,  not  leaving  his  soul  in  hades^*  (eis  hadou  in  hades, 
in  the  English  and  the  Douay  versions  in  hell).  Until  after 
the  resurrection  of  Christ,  in  both  the  old  and  the  new  testament, 
all  the  dead  are  spoken  of  as  being  in  sheol  or  hades,  the  right- 
eous apart  from  the  wicked.  The  righteous,  till  Christ  would 
be  raised,  then  to  be  taken  to  live  with  him  in  heaven ;  and  the 
unrighteous  reserved  there  for  the  pit  in  the  day  of  judgment^ 
when  death  and  hades  shall  deliver  up  the  dead  which  are  in 
them  to  be  judged,  and  sent  to  gehenna,  the  real  hell,  in  the 
present  acceptation  of  that  word.     Rev.  xx,  13,  14 ;  xxi,  7,  8. 
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And  besides  those  two  places  in  hades^  there  was  not  a  third 
place,  for  purification.  For  the  righteous  did  not  need  it^  Christ 
haying  purged  them  from  all  their  sins  before  they  died.  See 
Heb.  i,  1 — 3.  And  the  unrighteous  were  past  redemption,  as 
spake  David,  saying,  ^'  They  that  trust  in  their  wealth,  and 
boast  of  their  riches ;  none  of  them  can  by  any  means  redeem 
his  brother,  nor  give  to  Gk>d  a  ransom  for  him,  that  he  should 
live  for  ever,  and  not  see  destruction :  for  the  redemption  of 
their  soul  is  precious,  and  it  ceaseth  for  ever."  Ps.  xlix,  6 — 9. 
And  therefore  Jesus  said  to  the  Jews,  ^^  If  ye  believe  not  on  me, 
ye  shall  die  in  your  sins ;  and  if  ye  die  in  your  sins,  where 
I  am,  ye  cannot  come.**  John  viii,  21 — 24.  The  Romish 
doctrine  of  purgatory,  which  is  of  heathen  origin,  is  therefore 
a  cunningly  devised  fable,  that  can  deceive  only  those  that  do 
not  know  the  way  of  salvation  by  Jesus  Christ,  not  understand- 
ing the  scriptures. 

Those  who  believe  the  Romish  doctrine  of  purgatory  do  also 
believe,  that  except  they  literally  eat  the  flesh  of  Christ,  and 
drink  his  blood,  they  cannot  be  saved;  and  that  if  they  literally 
eat  and  drink  thereof  they  wiU  be  saved ;  they  believing  that  to 
be  the  mecming  of  the  words  of  Jesus,  "  Except  ye  eat  the  flesh 
of  the  Son  of  man,  and  drink  his  blood,  ye  have  no  life  in  you. 
Whoso  eateth  my  flesh,  and  drinketh  my  blood,  hath  eternal 
life ;  and  I  will  raise  him  up  at  the  last  day."    John  vi,  53,  54. 

But  there  is  a  scripture  which  shows  that  those  words  of  Jesus 
were  not  to  be  understood  literally,  as  when  eating  animal  food. 
For  in  Mat.  xiii,  84,  it  is  written,  ^'  All  these  things  spake  Jesus 
unto  the  multitude  in  parables ;  and  without  a  parable  spake  he 
not  unto  them.** 

By  John,  it  is  expressly  stated  that  it  was  to  the  multitude 
those  words  were  spoken  by  Jesus,  saying,  *'  After  these  things 
Jesus  went  over  the  sea  of  GaUlee,  and  a  great  multitude 
followed  him.  And  he  said  unto  them.  Ye  seek  me,  because  ye 
did  eat  of  the  loaves,  and  were  filled.  Verily  I  say  unto  you, 
except  ye  eat  of  the  flesh  of  the  Son  of  man,  and  drink  his  blood, 
ye  have  no  life  in  you.  Whoso  eateth  my  flesh,  and  drinketh 
my  blood,  hath  eternal  life,  and  I  will  raise  him  up  at  the  last 
day."  That  having  been  said  to  the  multitude,  it  was  therefore 
a  parable  (paraboUe  a  comparison,  a  similitude,  a  symbolical 
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speechj  as  when  Jeremiah  said,  "  O  Lord,  thy  words  were  found, 
and  I  did  eat  them."     Jer.  xv,  16.     As  John  also  spake,  saying, 
^^  And  I  took  the  little  book  out  of  the  hand  of  the  angel,  and 
ate  it  vp ;  and  it  was  in  my  mouth,  sweet  as  honey,  and  as 
soon  as  I  had  eaten  it  my  belly  was  bitter."     Rev.  x,  10.     And 
as  the  angel  spake  of  the  woman  that  sat  on  the  beast,  drunken 
with   the  blood  of  the  saints,  and  of  the  martyrs  of  Jesus, 
saying,  ^'The  ten  horns  which  thou  sawest  upon  the  beast, 
these  shall  hate  the  harlot,  and  shall  make  her  desolate  and 
naked,   and  shaU  eai  herfieah^  and  bum  her  with  fire."     Rev. 
zvii,  16.     All  these  were  to  be  understood  figuratively.     If  the 
\BSt  was  to  be  understood  literally,  '*  They  shall  eat  herfiath^  as 
some  think  the  saying  of  Jesus,  in  John  vi,  53,  should  be  under- 
stood, "  Except  ye  eat  the  flesh  of  the  Son  of  man,  and  drink 
his  blood,  ye  have  no  life  in  you ;"  the  Roman  Catholics  should 
eat  their  own  church  with  their  teeth.     For  by  the  harlot  was 
meant  the  Papal  church,  which  for  1260  years  slew  the  Pro- 
testants throughout  Europe  by  thousands,  because  ^^  they  kept 
the  commandments  of  Grod,  and  had  the  testimony  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  tormented  them  with  the  word  of  their  testimony," 
as  Daniel  and  John  foretol  J.     But  that  which  they  were  not  to 
do  literally,  they  have  been  doing  in  the  figurative  signification 
of  the  words  of  the  angel  since  the  revolution  began  in  Italy  in 
1859,  by  taking  from  the  Pope  the  revenue  of  the  States  of  the 
church  of  which  he  is  the  head,  and  therewith  feeding  them- 
selves.    And  soon  they  will  bum  her  with  fire,  the  time  being 
come  for  her  destruction  by  a  revolution  throughout  Europe, 
similar  to  that  whereby  the  tenth  part  of  Babylon  was  thrown 
down  by  violence  in  France  in  1793,  foretold  in  Rev.  xi ;  as  the 
author  has  shown  in  his  previous  publication,*  by  a  newly  dis- 
covered scripture  data,  when  explaining  coming  events. 

That  the  saying  of  Jesus,  ^*  Except  ye  eat  the  fiesh  of  the 
Son  of  man,  and  drink  his  blood,  ye  have  no  life  in  you ;"  was 
not  to  be  understood  literally,  sufficient  proof  is  given  in  the 
scr^^tuies. 

In  John  X,  Jesus  says,  ^^  He  that  entereth  into  the  sheepfold 
by  the  door,  shall  be  saved :  I  am  the  door"    Did  he  mean  a 

*  To  be  had  of  the  Publishers  of  this  treatise,  price  One  Shilling,  or  sent 
free  by  post  for  thirteen  postage  stamps. 
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literal  door  ?  No,  for  it  is  written,  "  This  parable  spake  he 
unto  them ;  but  they  understood  it  not"  It  being  a  parable,  it 
was  therefore  not  to  be  understood  literally.  See  John  x,  1 — 6. 

Nor  is  that  to  be  understood  literally,  which  is  written  in  John 
vi — "Whoso  eateth  my  flesh,  and  drinketh  my  blood,  hath 
eternal  life ;  and  I  will  raise  him  up  at  the  last  day :  for  my 
flesh  is  meat  indeed,  and  my  blood  is  drink  indeed.**  For  it 
was  to  the  multitude  that  was  spoken,  as  mentioned  in  verse  2. 
And  Matthew  says,  "  Without  a  parable  spake  he  not  to  the 
multitude."  Consequently,  it  was  not  to  be  understood  literally. 
And  therefore  Jesus  also  said,  "  Every  one  that  believeth  on  the 
Son  hath  everlasting  life,  and  I  will  raise  him  up  at  the  last 
day,"  verse  40.  And  when  some  turned  away,  saying,  "  How 
can  this  man  give  us  his  flesh  to  eat  ?"  supposing  Jesus  to  have 
meant  the  flesh  upon  his  bones ;  and  some  of  his  disciples  had 
said,  "  This  is  an  hard  saying,  who  can  hear  it  ?  Jesus  said  to 
his  disciples.  Doth  this  offend  you?  It  is  the  Spirit  that  quick* 
eneth ;  the  flesh  profiteth  nothing :  the  words  that  I  speak  unto 
you,  are  spirit  and  life.  Then  said  he  unto  the  twelve.  Will  ye 
also  go  away  ?  Then  Peter  answered  him.  Lord,  to  whom  shall 
we  go?  thou  hast  the  words  of  eternal  life." 

In  Mat.  iv,  4,  it  is  written,  "  Man  shall  not  live  by  bread 
alone,  but  by  every  word  that  proceedeth  from  the  mouth  of 
God."  Therefore  whosoever  t»  spirU  eateth  the  words  of  Grod, 
communicated  unto  the  inhabitants  of  this  nether  world  by  him 
who  was  made  flesh,  and  dwelt  among  us,  making  known  to  us 
the  way  of  salvation — as  did  Jeremiah  eat  the  words  of  God  in 
the  law,  the  prophets,  and  the  psalms ;  and  as  John  did  eat  the 
little  book  of  the  revelations  of  God,  making  known  the  things 
that  were  to  come  to  pass — spiritually  f eedeth  on  Christ,  and 
shall  thereby  live,  believing  the  record  which  Gk)d  hath  given 
of  him  as  the  Saviour  of  the  world.  And  therefore  Jesus  also 
said,  "  Verily  I  say  unto  you.  He  that  heareth  my  word,  and 
believeth  on  him  that  sent  me,  hath  everlasting  life,  and  shall 
not  come  into  condemnation,  but  is  passed  from  death  unto  Ufe." 
John  V,  24.  If  those  who  think  they  cannot  be  saved,  except 
they  literally  eat  the  flesh  of  Christ,  and  drink  his  blood,  knew 
what  that  meaneth,  they  would  not  believe  what  Dr.  Wiseman 
says  in  his  published  lectures  on  transubstantiation — ^that  "Christ 
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blesied  the  bread  he  gave  to  the  multitude,  and  multiplied  it  in 
like  mannw  as  he  multiplies  his  body,  so  as  to  form  thefood  of  all 
mankind  in  all  the  world."  For  he  also  believes  that  the  bodj 
and  blood  of  Christ  are  literally  partaken  of  by  every  Roman 
Catholic,  when  eating  the  wafer  given  by  the  priest,  after  that 
he,  by  blessing  it,  hath  changed  it  into  flesh  and  blood,*  as 
Christ  changed  water  into  wine.  But  he  never  changed  bread 
into  flesh,  though  he  could  have  done  so  if  he  had  chosen  it.  And 
that  power  no  man  has. 

When  Jesus  spoke  of  his  flesh  being  eaten,  he  did  not  mean 
literally  his  fle^h,  as  the  saying  of  Matthew  shows — ^'  All  these 
things  spake  he  unto  the  multitude  in  parables."  As  well 
might  it  be  asserted,  that  when  Jesus  said,  ^^  I  am  the  door^ 
John  X,  9,  he  meant  a  door  made  of  timber.  And  that  when 
Paul  said,  "  They  all  drank  of  the  rock  that  followed  them,  and 
the  rock  was  Christ;"  he  meant  that  Christ  was  a  rock  of 
stone.  1  Cor.  x,  4.  And  that  when  God  said,  ^'  Behold,  I  lay 
in  Zion  for  a  foundation  a  stone,  a  precious  stone,  a  sure  founda- 
tion ;**  speaking  of  Christ,  he  meant  that  Christ  was  to  be  a 
stone.  Isaiah  zviii,  16.  All  these  sayings  are  figurative. 
And  so  is  the  saying  of  Jesus,  ^'  I  am  the  living  bread  which 
came  down  from  heaven :  if  any  man  eat  of  this  bread,  he 
shall  live  for  ever :  and  the  bread  that  I  will  give  is  my  flesh, 
which  I  will  give  for  the  life  of  the  world.'*    John  vi,  51. 

And  therefore,  so  is  the  saying  of  Paul  figurative,  '^  He  that 
eateth  and  drinketh  unworthily  (in  the  Greek  oaMkUba  without 
discrimination),  eateth  and  drinketh  condenmation  to  himself, 
not  discerning  (mee  dJiakrinon  not  distinguishing)  the  Lord's 
body."  1  Cor.  zi,  29.  That  is  to  say,  making  no  distinction 
between  the  bread  he  brought  for  his  supper,  and  the  bread  on 
the  Lord's  table  representing  the  body  of  the  Lord,  as  the  wine 
represented  his  blood.     See  1  Cor.  xi,  15 — ^21. 

For  Paul  blamed  those  in  that  church  who  came  together, 
not  for  the  better,  but  for  the  worse,  saying,  "  When  ye  come 
together  into  one  place,  it  is  not  to  eat  the  Lord's  supper.  For 
in  eating  every  one  taketh  before  his  own  supper ;  and  one  is 
hungry,  and  another  drunken.     What  I  have  ye  not  houses  to 

*  Thi«  is  what  the  Fftpal  church  terms  transubstantiation. 
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eat  imd  to  drink'  in  ?  As  I  have  received  of  the  Lord,  80  have 
1  delivered  unto  you,  That  the  Lord  Jesus,  the  night  in  which 
he  was  betrayed,  took  bread :  and  when  he  had  given  thanks^ 
he  brake,  and  said,  Take,  eat ;  this  is  my  body,  which  is  broken 
for  you  (huper  humbn  on  your  account)  ;  this  do  in  remembrance 
{eia  anamneenn  in  commemoration)  of  me.  After  the  same 
manner  also  the  cup,  when  he  had  supped,  saying^  This  cup  is 
the  new  covenant  in  my  blood:*  this  do  ye,  as  often  as  ye 
drink  it  in  remembrance  {eia  anamneesin  in  commemoration)  of 
me.  For  as  often  as  ye  eat  this  bread,  and  drink  this  cup,  ye 
do  show  forth  QcataggdUte  ye  proclaim,  or  publicly  exhibit)  the 
Lord's  death  until  he  come.  Wherefore,  whosoever  shall  eat 
this  bread,  and  drink  the  cup  of  the  Lord  unworthily  (anakiba 
irreverently,  in  an  unbecoming  manner),  shall  be  guUty  of  the 
body  and  blood  of  the  Lord.  For  he  that  eateth  and  drinketh 
unworthily  (anakwa  irreverently,  in  an  imbecoming  manner), 
eateth  and  drinketh  condenmation  to  himself,  not  discerning  the 
Lord's  body.  Therefore  let  him  examine  himself,  and  so  let  him 
eat  of  the  bread,  and  drink  of  the  cup."     1  Cor.  xi,  17 — 34. 

The  Lord's  supper  being  a  commemoratory  ordinance,  the  bread 
and  the  wine  are  symbols  of  the  body  and  the  blood  of  the^Lord, 
whereof  all  who  in  spirit  eat  his  word  are  partakers,  as  those 
under  the  law  who  did  eat  of  the  sacrifices  were  partakers 
of  the  altar.  And  those  of  every  church  of  the  saints  that 
partake  of  the  one  bread  representing  the  body  of  the  Lord 
which  was  broken  for  them,  and  of  the  one  cup  of  wine  represent* 
ing  his  blood  shed  for  the  remission  of  their  sins,  have  fellow- 
ship with  the  Lord,  and  with  each  other  as  members  of  the 
body  of  which  Christ  is  the  head.  ^^  It  is  the  communion  of  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ."    See  1  Cor.  x,  15 — 18. 

Breaking  bread  in  love  together, 

Ab  onr  Master  bids  us  do ; 
We  have  joy  and  profit,  whether 

Men  approve  the  deed  or  no  : 
Sweet  the  season 

When  onr  Saviour  meets  us  so. 


♦  In  Mark  xiv,  24 — "  This  is  the  blood  of  the  new  covenant/ 
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CONCLUSION. 

Header,  if  yon  are  one  of  those  who  believe  that  the  atone- 
ment tliat  Christ  was  to  make  for  sin,  to  the  saving  of  those 
tliat  belieye  on  him,  was  finished,  when  on  the  cross  he  bowed 
his  head,  and  gave  up  the  ghost,  because  the  words,  ^'  It  is  fin- 
isbed,"  occur  in  the  English  version  of  John  xix,  SO,  permit  me 
to  recaU  your  attention  to  that  which  was  before  stated — ^that 
tliose  are  the  words  of  the  translator,  and  not  of  Christ,  nor  of 
John,  his  witness. 

What  Christ  said  on  the  cross  when  expiring,  was  written  by 
John  in  Greek.  And  the  word  whereby  John  signified  what 
Christ  said  is  TetdesUn;  which  should  have  been  rendered,  It  is 
accomplished,  because  it  refers  to  a  prophecy  concerning  Christ, 
in  Psalm  bdx,  21,  ^^They  gave  me  also  gall  for  my  meat,  and 
in  my  thirst  they  gave  me  vinegar  to  drink.'*  For  John  there 
states  that  it  was  to  have  that  scripture  fulfilled  that  Jesus 
said,  ^^  I  thirst :"  and  that  when  they  therefore  gave  him  vinegar 
to  drink,  he  said,  ''It  is  accomplished:  then  bowed  his  head,  and 
gave  up  the  ghost."  To  this  in  particular,  your  attention  is  called; 
because  it  prevents  many  from  understanding  the  gospel  as  it 
was  preached  by  the  apostles. 

According  to  the  testimony  of  all  the  apostles,  as  Christ's 
witnesses,  the  atonement  which  Christ  was  to  make  for  sin, 
according  to  that  which  was  written  of  him  in  the  law,  the 
prophets,  and  the  psalms,  was  not  finished  until  the  third  day 
after  he  was  crucified  and  slain ;  when  God  accepted  his  expia- 
tory offering  in  hadeSj  and  forgave  them  their  sins  for  whom 
Christ  had  made  his  soul  an  offering  in  the  body  of  his  flesh  on 
the  cross ;  so  freeing  Christ  from  their  sins,  and  them  from  the 
punishment  of  their  sins,  to  the  saving  of  both  him  and  them ; 
and  therefore  he  raised  up  Christ  again  on  the  third  day,  not 
leaving  his  soul  with  the  dead  in  htidea.  See  Acts  ii,  22 — 32 ; 
X,  39 — 41 ;  I  Cor.  xv,  1 — 4 ;  Ro.  iv,  25. 

And  that  was  the  good  news  which  caused  the  first  Christians 
to  rejoice,  knowing  that  all  their  sins,  even  unto  their  death,  were 
then   forgiven   them  for  Christ's  sake;  and  that  having  also 
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received  of  his  Spirit  through  the  hearing  thereof,  making  them 
heirs  of  the  world  to  come,  there  was  now  no  condemnation  to 
them,  if  thej  walked  not  after  the  flesh,  but  after  the  Spirit; 
keeping  the  ordinances  and  commandments  of  the  Lord  as  they 
received  them  from  the  apostles,  as  Christ's  ambassadors  to  all 
who  believe  on  him  to  life  everlasting.  And  should  God  give 
unto  70U  the  same  precious  gift  of  faith,  and  his  Spirit,  through 
the  hearing  of  that  good  news,  though  previously  one  of  the 
chief  of  sinners,  you  also  shall  be  saved ;  and  be  an  inheritor  of 
that  world,  where  there  shall  be  no  more  death,  neither  sorrow, 
nor  crying,  nor  any  more  pain,  the  former  things  having  passed 
away  with  this  world,  at  the  appearing  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Chriso^  to  give  unto  all  the  reward  of  their  deeds  in  this  life, 
whether  they  be  good  or  bad.  For  that  is  the  prombe  of  Grod 
to  every  sinner  that  believes  the  record  which  he  hath  given  of 
his  Son  as  the  Saviour  of  the  world.  See  John  iii,  16— -18  ; 
1  Tim.  i,  15, 18.  Those  who  believe  that  good  news  do,  in  their 
assemblies,  with  one  heart  and  voice  therefore  sing — 

Now  raise  a  solemn,  cheerful  strain, 
The  noblest,  sweetest  theme  invites ; 
TIb  he  who  bore  our  sin  and  pain, 
And  in  our  welfare  now  delights. 

*Ti8  Jesus  high  upon  his  throne, 
The  praise  of  all  the  hosts  above ; 
Who  rules  the  universe  alone, 
The  God  of  everlasting  love. 

*Tis  Jesus  risen  from  the  dead, 

And  now  in  heav*n  both  Christ  and  Lord  ; 

His  people's  advocate  and  head. 

Their  joy,  their  crown,  their  blest  rewanl. 
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APPENDIX. 


FORETOLD  EVENTS  TO  BE  FULFILLED 
IN  A.D.  1870  AND  1871. 


**TbtMt  be  the  da/s  of  yengeance,  that  all  things  which  are  writtea 

may  be  fulfilled. "—Luke  xxi.,  22. 


Ik  the  third  year  of  the  reign  of  Belshazzar,  King  of  Babylon, 
Daniel  was  told  by  the  Archangel  Gabriel,  that  the  Jews, 
because  of  their  transgressions,  shall  be  trodden  under  foot  of 
the  Grentiles  2300  years  ;  also  their  city,  and  their  sanctuary : 
and  that  unto  the  end  of  the  war  desolation  is  decreed  by  God, 
By  Scripture  data,  according  to  the  common  account 
called  Anno  Domini,  those  2300  years  began  in  the  year  430 
before  Christ,  when  Jerusalem  was  rebuilt,  and  will  therefore 
end  in  a.d.  1870,  as  may  be  seen  by  deducting  the  430  years 
before  Christ  from  the  2,300  years : — ^thus 

The  period  of  the  war  ....     2,300  years 
The  war  began  in  the  year  .         .         ,        430   b.c. 


The  war  will  end  in     .         .  .     a.d.  1870. 

But  not  until  the  times  of  the  Gentiles  are  fulfilled  by  a 
war  in  Europe,  for  the  destruction  of  the  Roman  Empire,  witli 
its  eight  and  last  head,  the  Papacy,  as  is  foretold  in  Rev.  xvii., 
1-11 :  and  by  a  Russo-Turkish  war  in  Asia,  for  the  destruction 
of  the  Mahometan  Empire,  foretold  in  Daniel  xi.,  36-45,  now 
possessed  by  the  Turks,  the  Sultan  being  the  lineal  descendant 
and  heir  of  Mahomet,  the  "king  of  fierce  countenance"  men- 
tioned in  Dan.  viii.,  23-26,  that  the  Jews  be  no  more  trodden 
down  of  them,  after  the  year  a.d.  1870. 

For  so  Christ  informed  his  disciples,  saying  unto 
them  :•—>"  Jerusalem  shall  be  trodden  down  of  the  Gentiles, 
until  the  times  of  the  Gentiles  be  fulfilled.     For  these  be  the 


of  right,  of  all  claim  to  the  temporal  power,  amid  the  deafening 
cries  of  the  whole  assembly  of  the  representatives  of  the  people, 
and  the  sound  of  one  hundred  and  one  cannons,  and  the  simul- 
taneous pealing  of  the  steeples  of  all  the  Churches  in  Rome. 

The  Pope's  moveable  Tiara  or  Triple  Crown  was  then 
taken  down  from  the  pediment  of  the  Quirinal  Palace,  and 
replaced  by  the  Arms  of  the  Republic. 

By  the  armed  intervention  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  HI, 
in  1849,  Pope  Pius  IX  was  reinstated  in  his  temporal  power  in 
the  Pontifical  States,  in  the  free  exercise  of  his  spiritual  Supre- 
macy. And  he  so  continued  until  September,  1870,  when  Victor 
Emmanuel,  King  of  Italy,  without  giving  the  Pope  any  notice 
of  his  intentions,  entered  the  Pontifical  States ;  and  after  de- 
feating the  Pope's  Army,  and  killing  many  of  them,  took  pos- 
session of  Rome,  deposed  Pope  Pius  IX,  and  by  a  Plebiscite 
election  got  himself  chosen  to  be  King  of  all  Italy.  Thereby 
making  an  end  of  the  Papacy  in  1870,  as  foretold  in  Daniel,  vii, 
26,  saying,  "  And  they  shall  take  away  his  dominion,  to  consume 
and  to  destroy  it  unto  the  end." 

By  all  the  Catholic  Nations  of  Europe,  the  Pope  is  re- 
garded as  the  head  of  their  Church :  and  his  dethronement  by 
King  Victor  Emmanuel,  they  regard  as  an  effort  to  destroy  their 
Church  and  its  Institutions.  They  are,  therefore,  petitioning 
their  Governments  to  dethrone  King  Victor  Emmanuel,  and 
reinstate  the  Pope  in  his  territory  and  Capital :  which,  if  they 
were  to  attempt  to  do,  would  be  resisted  by  the  Protestant 
Nations  of  Europe,  to  the  fulfilling  of  Revelations  xvii.,  xviii., 
in  which  the  woman,  drunken  with  the  blood  of  the  saints  and 
martyrs  of  Jesus,  is  supposed  tm  signify  the  Papal  Church,  say- 
ing in  her  heart,  ^'  I  sit  a  queen  and  am  no  widow,  and  shall  see 
no  sorrow.  Therefore  thus  saith  the  Lord,  In  one  hour  shall 
her  judgment  come,  and  she  shall  be  utterly  burned  with  fire  : 
and  shall  be  no  more  seen  at  all." — Rev.  xviii,  xix,  1-6. 

That  was  Ae  conflagration  spoken  of  by  Daniel,  saying, 
"  Because  of  the  great  words  which  the  horn  spake,  I  beheld 
till  the  beast  was  slain,  and  his  body  destroyed,  and  given  to  the 
burning  flame." — ^Dan.  vii,  1-11,  Thereby  signifying  the  Pope, 
and  the  Roman  Empire,  to  be  destroyed  by  a  conflagration  caused 
by  Pope  Pius  IX.  that  he  may  re-occupy  Rome. 
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PREFACE. 


lAttie  need  be  said  by  way  of  Preface  or  introdnctioii,  as  the  oontents 
of  eadi  Chapter  folly  explain  it.  A  tyro  in  reading  and  reflection 
cannot  think  of  the  facts  of  history  and  true  religion  withont  finding 
thai  the  teachers  of  BitoaliBm,  Bomanism,  and  the  Jesuits,  are  the 

most  dirtrngniahed  in  propagating  the  *' Abts  oi*  Spibitx7al  Wioked- 
HBaaL**  Let  all  professors  of  Protestantism,  and  those  who  yalne  the 
Befofmation  and  the  blessing  of  religions  liberty,  as  handed  down 
to  na  by  oar  worthy  ancestors,  unite  and  resist  this  Hydrchheaded 
McnsUff  at  this  dangerous  obisib,  and  vindicate  the  great  tmths  of 
Chziatianiiy,  which  has  thereby  been  obscured  or  denied. 
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RITUALISM   IS   POPERY. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

When  Ritualism  first  began,  about  30  years  ago,  it  was  not 
called  Bitnalisni.  It  was  called  Pasejism,  or  Tractarianism, 
because  one  of  its  chief  promoters  was  called  Dr.  Pusey  ;  because 
it  was  first  circulated  in  some  Tracts,  called  "  Tracts  for  the 
Times:* 

Bat  it  has  now  got  the  new  name  of  Ritualism  because  of  the 
great  attention  paid  to  Bitual,  or  forms  and  ceremonies  of  public 
worship.  The  Gospel  has  no  show-rooms  for  exhibition,  it  has  no 
outside,  it  hates  exterior.  The  Church  of  St.  Alban's,  Holborn, 
is  most  notorious  for  the  display  of  EUualism,  and  is  thus 
described  by  a  Visitor  on  the  occasion  of  what  is  called  "  High 
Service,"  and  is  sufficient  to  startle  the  most  tolerant  of  Church- 
men. Priests,  as  they  delight  to  call  themselyes,  in  defiance  of 
the  most  judicious  of  English  divines,  are  conspicuous  in  dresses 
unknown  to  the  English  eye  for  300  years.  Three  of  these 
personages,  bedizened  with  green,  and  gold,  and  yellow,  and 
covered  with  black  stripes  and  crosses,  stand  with  their  backs  to 
the  congregation  on  the  elevated  steps  at  the  east  end  of  the 
Church.  The  altar  is  overladen  with  gorgeous  ornaments,  and 
illuminated  at  noon  day  with  two  great  lighted  candles.  Pyramids 
of  tapers,  such  as  are  seen  in  Roman  Catholic  Churches,  are 
placed  at  each  side ;  the  chancel  is  emblazoned  with  tinsel 
banners  ;  the  surplices  of  the  choristers  are  the  only  things  in  the 
gaudy  spectacle  which  could  remind  one  of  the  customary  ritual 
of  the  English  Church.  Here,  across  an  atmosphere  which  is 
faint  with  the  odours  of  incense,  the  green  and  gilded  priests  are 
dimly  discerned  performing  unintelligible  manoeuvres — bowing, 


and  bending,  and  turning,  and  crossing  from  side  to  side,  nntil 
the  recitating  of  the  words  of  the  service  become  bhe  smallest 
part  of  their  fanctions.  Two  white-dressed  attendants  carry  a 
Bilver  censer  from  which  the  fiimes  of  the  incense  are  incessantly 
tossed — now  over  the  altar,  now  over  the  book  from  which  the 
Oospel  is  read,  and  now  into  the  faces  of  all  the  performers  in  the 
chancel,  and  the  performance  culminates  in  a  series  of  flexions 
and  genuflexions,  which  can  only  be  fitly  described  as  the 
Elevation  of  the  Host. 

Pbiests,  as  they  delight  to  call  themselves — ^yes,  and  why  ? 
Because  they  pretend  to  be  SACRiFJCiNa  Priests,  who  can  offer 
the  real  body  and  blood  of  our  blessed  Saviaur,  as  a  Saerifiee  to 
Ood,  every  time  they  celebrate  the  LorSs  Supper. 

This  is  the  true  reason  why  ^'  (key  delight  to  call  themselves 
Priests." 

And  this  is  the  Very  Heart  and  Soul  of  Popery — 

The  Popish  priests  worship  the  Virgin  Mary  and  dead  saints, 
they  pray  for  the  dead,  they  shut  up  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and 
put  the  traditions  of  men  in  their  place ;  they  imprison  poor 
helpless  girls  in  convents  ;  they  honour  crucifixes,  and  images, 
and  relics,  and  such-like  superstitious  objects  :  they  dress  them- 
seves  up  in  all  sorts  of  fantastic  "  vestments"  or  robes,  blazing 
with  gold  and  scarlet,  and  ornaments,  more  fit  for  actors  in  a 
play  than  for  Ministers  of  the  Oospel  of  Christ,  and  more  suitable 
for  a  theatre  than  a  Church  of  Christ ;  they  mutter  over  their 
church  services  in  such  a  way  that  no  one  can  hear  them  ;  they 
make  but  little  use  of  preaching,  but  great  use  of  fine  music  and 
chanting,  and  drawling  out  the  prayers  in  a  sing-song  manner 
called  intoning  ;  they  use  incense,  and  make  bowings  and  bendings, 
and  turning  and  crossing  themselves,  and  gestures  and  cere- 
monies without  end,  so  that  the  celebration  of  High  Mass  in  a 
Somish  Church  is  far  more  like  a  play  acted  in  a  theatre  than 
the  pure  and  spiritual  worship  of  God. 

Now,  in  all  these  things  the  Bitualists  are  making  themselves 
as  like  the  Romish  priests  as  they  can.  If  they  followed  their 
real  opinions  they  would  go  over  to  the  Church  of  Rome  at  once. 
They  are  not  honest  enough  to  do  this  ;  but,  as  far  as  they  dare, 
they  are  trying  to  make  the  services  of  the  Church  of  England 
like  those  of  Rome. 


They  are  trying  hard  to  get  the  Ohnrch  of  England  and  the 
Church  of  Borne  joined  into  one  ;  and,  if  they  cannot  bring  onr 
Chnrch  over  to  Popery,  they  hope  to  bring  Popery  into  onr  Church. 
This  is  the  Truth— 

They  make  no  secret  of  it  any  longer.  And  Dr.  Manning,  the 
head  of  the  Church  of  Borne  in  England,  who  insolently  calls 
\avasiAi"  Archbishop  of  Westminster**  says  that  he  has  no  occasion 
to  giviB  himself  any  trouble  to  teach  Popery  in  England,  as  the 
Bitualists  are  doing  it  for  him. 

Shall  iCBy  then,  again  submit  to  be  Slaves  of  the  Pope/ and 

put  our  Ne4Jcs  under  the  Yoke  of  the  Idolatrous  and  Tyrannical 

Church  of  Rome? 

This  is  the  question.  Let  no  one  deceive  himself  with  any 
other  idea. 

BiTUAUSM  IS  POPEBY.  The  Ritualists  are  Papists  in  heart, 
and  want  to  make  the  Church  of  England  to  be  the  Church  of  the 
Pope  again.    Will  Englishmen  and  English  women  submit  ? 

Now  the  very  heart  and  soul  of  Popery  is  the  doctrine  of  The 
Kass. 

The  Church  of  Bome  teaches  that  when  the  Bread  in  the 
Lord's  Supper  (which  they  make  in  the  form  of  a  wafer)  is  con- 
secrated by  the  Priest,  it  is  changed  from  bread  into  the  real 
flesh  and  blood  of  Christ,  so  that  the  consecrated  wafer  is  turned 
fhA?THB  Body,  Soul,  and  Divinity  of  Christ  himself  They 
believe  that  as  the  priest  utters  the  words  of  consecration  Christ 
comes  down  from  Heaven^,  and  makes  the  Wafeb  to  bb  Himself, 
and  this  every  time  a  wafer  is  consecrated.  So  also  of  the  wine 
as  well  as  the  wafer. 

And  this  they  teach  in  order  that  they  make  people  believe 
that  they  have  the  real  person  of  Christ  in  their  hands  to  offer 
Him  up  again  to  Ood  as  a  sacrifice  for  the  sins,  not  only  of  the 
living,  but  also  of  the  dead. 

Of  course  Protestants  know  that  this  is  a  monstrous  and  wicked 
falsehood.      But  it  is  not  every  one  who  considers  what  this 
falsehood  comes  to. 
//  is  this — 

If  every  consecrated  wafer  becomes  a  real  and  whole  Christ, 
then  there  must  be  Millions  of  Christs,  for  during  a  thousand 
years  there  have  been  thousands  of  Priebts,  and  each  of  them  has 
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consecrated  thousands  of  wafers  ;  and,  as  every  one  of  these 
millions  of  Ohrists  is  God,  there  must  be  Millions  op  Gods  in 
the  world,  and  every  one  of  these  mUlions  ofOods  made  by  a  Romish 
priest! 

The  poor  ignorant  heathens  in  India  believe  that  there  are  three 
hundred  and  thirty-three  millions  of  Oods,  so  that  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  in  India  can  havelwo  or  three  Gods  a-piece. 
But  these  Romish  Priests  are  much  before  them,  for  if  you  believe 
them,  they  can  make  as  many  Gods  as  they  please.  They  have 
nothing  to  do  but  consecrate  a  wafer,  and  there  is  a  whole 
Christ  every  time  they  do  it.  The  wafer,  they  say,  becomes  a 
whole  Christy  body,  soul,  and  divinity  ! 

See  more  of  this  superstition  in  the  Romish  "  mdssals  "  or  Mass 
Book, 

Reader,  these  are  the  doctrines  of  the  Mass,  taught  by  the  Pope 
and  the  whole  Church  of  Borne. 

But  the  Doctrikes  of  the  Mass  abe  the  Doctrines  of 

THE  Ritualists,  and    this    they  themselves  expressly  declare. 

The  Church    Times,  one    of  the  leading    Ritualist  papers,  said 

lately  "  it  is  perfectly  true,  that  in  The  Case  of  the  Ritualists 

it  is  The  Mass  which  is  being  Celebrated."     An  Archdeacon 

of  the  Church  of  England  has  used  these  words :  "  The    real 

presence  of  Christ  in  the  Holy  Eucharist  (or  Sacrament  of  the 

Lord's  Supper)  is  the  invisible  and  supernatural  presence  of  His 

BoBY  and  His  Blood,  present  under  the  Form  of  Bread  and 

Wine."    Mark — "  Under  the  form  of  bread  and  winer    This  is, 

of  course,  as  much  as  to  say,  that  only  the  form  of  Bread  and 

Wine  remains — the  real  substance  is  Christ's  actual  Body  and 

Blood.    This  is  the  Doctrine  of  Transubstantiation,  or  the  change 

of  the  substance  of  Bread  and  Wine  into  the  substance  of  Christ's 

« 

Body  and  Blood,  which  is  the  Doctrine  of  the  Mass.    So  also  the 
Ritualistic  Hymnal,  used  at  St.  Alban's,  says — 

"  Farewell  to  types  I  Henceforth 
We  feed  on  Angel's  food.  '* 

"  The  guilty  stave—oh,  wonder  I   eats   the  Body  of  his 

Ood''— 

A  sermon  was  preached  lately  in  London --  and  preached  too  by 
a  clergyman  receiving  his  stipend  out  of  the  Bishop  of  London's 
/wmf— in  which  the  preacher  said  :  "  Those  who  partake  of  the 


Holy  Commimion  BxaUiY  and  Truly  Hold  Qod  in  thbib 
Hands  as  Simeon  held  the  child  Jeaos  in  his  arms  in  the  Temple." 

Nothing  can  be  plainer.  It  i»  a  &ct  confessed  by  the  Bituidists 
themselves  that  they  hold  and  teach  the  doctrine  of  Transuh- 
skmtiation^  which  is  the  doctrine  of  (he  Mass,  Only  for  appear- 
ance sake  they  avoid  nsing  the  word  '' Transubstantiation/' 
becanso  it  looks  too  much  like  rank  Popery  to  snit  the  irpnrpose  at 
present. 

Bitualuis^  therefore,  are  ehargedbk  ivilh  holding  all  the  loathsoms 
ahommaHons  openly  taught  by  the  Church  of  Rome  as  belonging  to 
the  doctrine  of  the  Mass.  If  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ  are 
really  and  literally  "  Pbesbnt  ttndsb  the  Form  of  Bread," 
then,  when  a  monse  eats  the  bread,  it  eats  the  literal  lody  of 
Christ  And  so  of  all  the  other  horrible  and  loathsome  blasphemies 
which  follow  of  necessity  from  this  most  absurd  and  ridiculous 
idea. 

Bnt  why  do  the  Roman  Catholic  priests,  and  why  do  Ritualists, 
make  so  much  ado  about  this  foolish  fancy  of  the  bodily  presence 
of  Christ  in  the  Bread  and  Wine  ? 

Jnst  for  this  reason — because  by  means  of  it  they  want  to 
make  themselves  out  to  be  SACHiFiciNa  Priests;  that  is,  to 
make  out  that  they  offer  Christ  as  a  Sacrifiee  to  Ood  every  time 
they  celebrate  the  Lord's  Supper,  or  the  Mass  as  they  call  it. 

The  Church  of  Rome  teaches  that  "in  the  Mass  there  is  offered 
to  God  a  true,  proper,  and  propitiatory  sacrifice  for  the  living  and 
dead." 

^  do  the  Ritualists.  And  this  is  the  reason  why  they  ^^  elevate 
the  host  '*  as  the  Romish  priests  do — that  is,  they  hold  up  the 
consecrated  Bread  as  high  as  they  can  reach,  as  if  presenting  it  as 
an  offering  to  God.  And  this,  too,  is  the  reason  why  they  insist 
upon  calling  the  "  Ijord's  Table"  "An  Altar," — because  an  Altar 
means  something  on  which  a  sacrifice  is  offered. 

The  Church  of  England  has  no  Altar,  and  the  only 
"sacrifice"  we  offer  at  the  celebration  of  the  liord's  Supper  is 
the  "  sacrifice  of  praise  and  thanksgivings,"  as  expressed  in  the 
Communion  Service.  It  is  the  ^^jpraise  and  thanksgivings'* — that 
is  the  sacrifice  and  offering— not  the  Bread  and  Wine. 

And  this  one  fancy  of  the  Bread  being  changed  into  the  actual 
Body  of  Christ  explains  all  the  mummeries  both  of  the  Romish 
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priests  and  the  Bitnalists — ^their  bowings  and  crossings,  and 
kneeling  down  to  the  '^  altar/'  as  they  call  it«  and  to  the  con- 
secrated Wafer  or  Bread.  When  the  priest  ^'elevates  the  Host" 
the  poor  superstitions  Roman  Catholics  fall  down  and  worship  it ; 
they  bow  and  cross  themselves  to  the  *' altar/' — ^they  consider  the 
space  within  the  rails  more  holy  than  the  other  parts  of  the 
Church,  and  allow  no  one  but  the  priest  to  enter  there. 

So  do  the  Bitualists,  and  for  tiie  same  reason,  because  they 
pretend  that  "the  Host,"  or  consecrated  Wafer  or  Bread,  is  Christ 
Himself  there  present. 

So  also  the  use  of  Incense  is  thus  explained  by  the  Bitualists : 
"  We  use  incense  before  the  consecration  of  the  elements,  because 
Christ  is  then  in  heaven  and  prayer  must  ascend  to  Him.  But  we 
use  no  incense  after  consecration,  Because  Christ  Has  Then  come 
Down  and  is  on  the  Altab."  And  this  is  said  by  a  Clergyman 
of  the  Church  of  England ! 

Englishmen  and  Englishwomen,  hear  this  !  Clergymen  of  the 
Church  of  England  are  teaching  that  they  can  bring  down  Christ 
out  of  Heaven  and  put  him  upon  the  Communion  Table,  or,  as  they 
call  it,  the  "Altar**  and  hold  Him  in  their  hands,  and  eat  Him  ! 

This  Worship  is  Idolatry. 

Pope  Honorius  (a.d.  1216)  was  the  first  to  enjoin  the  priests  to 
elevate  the  Host,  and  to  cause  the  people  to  prostrate  themselves 
before  it.  The  Missal  contains  the  following  directions :  "  Having 
uttered  the  words  of  consecration,  the  priest,  immediately  falling 
on  hits  knees,  adores  the  consecrated  bread ;  he  rises,  shows  it  to 
the  people,  places  it  on  the  corporale,  and  again  adores  it." 

The  same  form  is  observed  after  the  consecration  of  the  Wine. 
The  following  is  a  description  of  the  more  public  part  of  the 
ceremony,  as  it  is  observed  in  Spain,  from  the  pen  of  an  eye- 
witness :  "  The  first  appearance  of  the  Host  is  exceedingly  impos- 
ing. Enriched  by  jewels  of  the  greatest  brilliancy,  surrounded  by 
lighted  tapers,  and  enthroned  on  the  massive,  yet  elegant  temple 
of  silver,  no  sooner  has  it  moved  to  the  door  of  the  church  than 
the  bells  announce  its  presence  with  a  deafening  sound,  the  bands 
of  the  military  mix  their  animating  notes  with  the  hymns  of  the 
singers,  clouds  of  incense  rise  before  the  moving  shrine,  and  the 
ear  is  thrilled  by  the  loud  voice  of  command  and  the  clash  of  the 
arms  which  the  kneeling  soldiers  strike  down  to  the  ground. 
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When  the  concealed  bearers  present  the  shriAe  at  the  top  of  the 
long  street  where  the  rout  commences,  the  Multitudes  which 
crowd  the  pavement  and  the  windows  fidl  prostrate  in  profound 
adoration,  without  venturing  to  rise  up  till  the  object  of  their 
awe  is  out  of  sight.  Flowers  are  often  scattered  ttcym  the 
windows,  and  the  most  beautiful  nosegays  adorn  the  platform  of 
ttie  moveable  stage."— iteJ&wfo'*  Letters  /rem  Spam,  p.  308,  8vo., 
London,  1822. 

Who  then  can  doubt  that  Romanists  and  Ritualists  worship 
the  Host  with  that  external  homage  with  which  men  should 
worship  God  ?  All  the  external  marks  of  an  idol  are  found  in 
this  Bread-6od ;  it  is  made  by  the  hands  of  men,  and  is  liable  to 
outrage,  insult^  decay,  and  dissolution.  It  has  been  again  and 
again  {carried  into  captivity  by  Moslem  soldiers.  Romanists  and 
Ritualists  say,  *'  We  do  not  adore  the  Host,  but  Jesus  Christ  in 
the  Host."  But  what  human  being  ever  worshipped  stone  as 
stone,  or  gold  as  gold.  The  most  debased  of  the  heathen  are 
sldlfnl  enough  to  say,  "Not  the  image,  but  the  Qod  in  the  image, 
is  the  object  of  our  homage."  To  adore  the  bread  as  bread,  if 
there  be  any  so  lost  to  humanity,  is  an  offence  against  the  first 
commandment.  To  adore  our  Lord  in  the  bread  is  an  offence 
gainst  the  second  commandment ;  to  justify  such  adoration  is  to 
justify  all  idolatry. 

Bnt  there  are  two  circumstances  connected  with  this  practice 
irhich  mark  its  peculiar  aggravation.  For  if  men,  who  have  the 
levealed  light  of  heaven  to  guide  them,  will  go  astray,  they  are 
likely  to  proceed  ftirther  and  sink  into  more  profound  darkness 
than  those  who  have  been  favoured  only  with  the  natural  lamp  of 
reason.  The  one  circumstance  is,  that  no  heathens  have  been 
found  who  believed  that  an  image,  or  any  other  object,  was  trans- 
formed or  transubstantiated  into  the  person  of  their  God,  or  the 
person  of  their  Deity  transubstantiated  into  any  resemblance  or 
symbol  to  which  they  rendered  homage.  The  common  idea  is 
that  the  god  dwells  in  the  ima&:e.  The  second  circumstance  is, 
that  no  idolaters  have  ever  been  found  to  worship  what  they  eat, 
or  eat  what  they  worship.  This  is  "  an  extravf^ance  reserved  for 
Popery  and  Ritualism  alone." 

The  Egyptians  and  Hindoos  shudder  at  the  thought  of  eating 
any  animal  of  those  species  which  they  esteem  to  be  sacred,  fsx 
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less  the  individoal  animals  which  they  may  hare  worshipped.    A 
Mahommedan  is  raported  to  have  said,  "  Since  the  Christians 
adore  what  they  eat,  it  is  better  for  us  to  be  of  the  religion  of  the , 
philosophers." 

It  is  the  express  teaching  of  the  Church  of  BomOi  that  when 
the  priest  sits  in  the  Confessional,  to  hear  the  people  confess,  he 
sits  there  as  God. 

Now  what  is  the  plain  drift  and  intent  of  all  this.  Just  to  put 
ths  priest  in  the  place  of  Christ  and  Ood.  It  is  to  exalt  iJie  Church 
and  the  priests — to  put  the  Church  in  the  place  of  Christ,  and  the 
priest  in  the  place  of  God— to  make  us  trust  in  the  Church  to 
save  our  souls,  and  in  the  priest  to  foi^ve  our  sins,  instead  of 
trusting  in  Christ  our  Sayiour,  and  in  God  as  our  reconciled 
Father,  who  forgives  our  sins  for  Christ's  sake. 

"We  have  not  so  learned  Christ'* 

There  is  no  such  thing  on  earth  as  a  sacrificing  priest  or  an  altar. 

Since  the  world  began  titers  was  but  one  real  priest; 

That  Pbiest  is  our  Blessed  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

From  the  time  that  Adam  sinned,  there  were  sacrifices  ordered 
by  God,  and  those  who  offered  them  were  called  Priests,  The 
sacrifices  were  animals,  and  this  was  done  for  four  thousand 
years  till  Christ  came  into  the  world.  It  was  done  by  the 
Patriarchs,  or  early  Fathers  of  mankind,  irom  Adam  to  Moses, 
and  it  was  done  from  the  time  of  Moses  for  fifteen  hundred  years 
till  the  time  of  Christ. 

But  all  these  priests  and  all  these  sacrifices  were  only  meant  to 
teach  mankind  that  Christ  was  to  cotne  to  be  the  true  and  only 
sacrifice  for  sin.  The  Lamb  op  God  which  taketh  awat  the 
Bin  of  the  World."    John  i.,  29. 

All  the  priests  who  offered  these  sacrifices  were  only  meant  to 
signify  that  when  Christ  came  He  would  be  Himself  the  great 
High  Priest,  who  would  offer  up  himself  to  God  as  a  sacrifice  and 
satis&ction  for  the  sins  of  the  world.  For  Christ  is  both  the 
Sacrifice  and  the  Priest  who  offers  the  Sacrifice. 

Our  Priest  is  Christ,  and  Christ  alone.  No  other  priest  can 
help  us.  No  other  priest  can  offer  up  to  God  any  sacrifice  for  sin 
— no  other  priest  can  intercede  for  us  mth  God — no  other  priest 
can  forgive  our  sins,  and  to  no  other  priest  ought  we  to  confess 
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onr  Bins.  And  a  blessed  thing  it  is  to  know  that  we  have  such  a 
priest — a  great  High  Priest — ^to  plead  for  as  with  Ood,  and  one 
who  never  pleads  in  vain,  for  him  the  Father  heareth  always. 
Without  such  a  priest  we  must  hare  perished  eternally  in  our 
sins. 

Jbsus  Ghbibt  was  appointed  by  Ood  the  Father^  from  the  firsi^ 
io  he  OUT  High  Priest^  to  come  in  between  Ood  and  us,  to  make 
reconciliation  for  us  with  God,  for ''  Christ  glorified  not  himself  to 

be  made  a  High  Priest  but  he  that  said  unto  him Thou 

art  a  Priest  for  ever."    Heb.  v.  6. 

As  our  High  Priest,  he  offered  up  Eimsel/  without  spot  to  Ood, 
"  an  offering  and  a  sacrifice  to  God  for  a  sweet-smelling  savour." 
He  was  Himself  the  sacrifice — for  when  he  was  nailed  to  the 
dreadful  cross  of  shame  and  agony,  God  **  laid  upon  him  the 
iniquities  of  us  all."  *'  He  was  wounded  for  our  transgressions, 
he  was  bruised  for  our  iniquities,  the  chastisement  of  our  peace  " 
(or  the  punishment  which  makes  peace  for  us)  "  was  upon  him, 
and  by  his  stripes  we  are  healed." — Isaiah  i.  3.  God  then  made 
"  His  soul  an  offering  for  sin," — the  sin  of  the  whole  world  :  and 
thus  he  became  ''  the  Lamb  of  &od,  which  taketh  away  the  sins 
of  the  world." 

But  he  was  also  the  Priest  who  offered  the  sacrifice — ^for  He 
offered  Himself,  It  was  his  own  voluntary  act  to  suffer  and  die 
for  us.  He  gave  Himself  willingly  and  of  his  own  mind  in 
infinite  love  and  pity,  to  save  our  souls  from  death.  He  ''  loved 
us,  and  washed  us  from  our  sins  in  his  own  blood."    Bev.  i.  5. 

As  our  High  Priest,  he  now  intercedes  for  us  in  Heaven  before 
the  Throne  of  God  the  Father.  "  After  he  had  offered  one  sacrifice 
for  sins  for  «;«r,"  He  "  sat  down  on  the  right  hand  of  God." 
Hab.  X.  12.  He  rose  glorious  from  the  dead.  He  burst  asunder 
the  bands  of  death  and  the  grave.  He  ascended  up  into  Heaven 
and  presented  Himself  before  His  heavenly  Father.  There  He 
showed  before  God  His  wounded  body.  His  hands  and  feet  yet 
bearing  the  wounds  of  the  nails,  which  fastened  Him  to  the  cross, 
and  His  side  pierced  with  the  soldier's  spear.  He  presented  to 
Ood  his  own  wounded  tody  as  the  sacrifice  He  had  offered  for  our 
sine  upon  the  Cross. 

His  offering  was  accepted.  God  was  satisfied  with  the  death 
of  His  beloved  Son»  as  a  satisfaction  and  atonement  for  our  sins, 
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and  because  He  was  satisfied  He  gave  the  Holy  Spirit  to  dwell  in 
the  hearts  of  believers,  and  make  them  holy  and  fit  for  Heayen. 

But  the  Lord  Jesos  Christ  still  pleads  for  us  continually.  As 
one  sinner  after  another  comes  to  God  in  his  name,  confesses  his 
sins  and  prays  for  pardon,  Jesus,  our  Paisst,  intercedes  for  him 
with  God.  Jesus  Himself  prays  and  pleads  for  us  and  with  ns. 
He  pleads  his  own  sufferings,  end,  and  death  as  the  ransom  why 
God  should  forgire  us.  ''  If  any  man  m,  we  have  an  advocate  (or 
pleader)  with  the  Father^  Jesus  Christ  the  righteous ;  and  he  is  the 
propitiation  {or  peacemalcer)  for  our  sins. — I  John  i.  1. 

OUE  Pbibst,  also,  is  an  ever -living  everlasting  Priest,  This 
Priest,  '^because  he  continueth  ever,  hath  an  unchangeable  priest- 
hood, "He  whe  once  was  dead,  is  now  alive  for  evermore, 
"  death  hath  no  more  power  over  him." — "  Wherefore  He  is  able 
also  to  save  (hem  to  ihe  uttermost  that  come  unto  Ood  by  him,  seeing 
He  EvEB  LiVBTH  TO  liAKE  Inteboession  FOR  Thbm."— Heb.  vii. 

25. 

What  need  we  more  ?  The  Church  of  Bome  tells  us  that  we 
must  have  the  Virgin  Mary  and  the  saints  to  intercede  for  us 
besides  Christ,  or  to  intercede  for  ns  with  Christ,  to  ask  Christ 
Himself  to  intercede  for  us  with  God.  We  want  neither  the 
Virgin  Mary  nor  any  of  the  saints.  We  have  all  we  want  in  our 
blessed  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.  He  is  pleased  to  under- 
take our  cause  Himself,  and  why  should  we  wish  to  take  it  out 
of  his  hands  ? 

We  wont  no  priests  on  earth  to  offer  any  sacrifice  for  our  sins. 
For  Christ,  our  High  Priest,  hath  "  offered  One  Sacripiob  for 
OUR  Sins  for  Ever,"  namely.  His  own  most  precious  body  and 
blood  upon  the  Cross.  When  he  was  dying  on  that  Cross  He 
said,  "  //  is  finished^''  and  then  "  bowed  his  head  and  gave  up  the 
Ghost."  He  declared  that  the  sacrifice  for  our  sins  was  finished— 
the  work  for  making  atonement  for  sin  was  finished.  Nothing 
could  be  added  to  His  one  perfect  and  all  suflScient  sacrifice — 
nothing  need  be  added  to  it — for  by  His  own  "one  offeriog  he 
hath  perfected  for  ever  "  (that  is,  made  a  perfect  atonement  for) 
"  them  that  are  sanctified."    Heb.  x.  14. 

We  want  no  intercessor  besides  Christ  to  plead  for  us.  He 
alone  can  do  it.  He  alone  is  appointed  by  God  to  do  it.  He 
alone  is  able  to  hear  in  Heaven  the  prayers  we  put  up  to  him  on 
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eartL  "  There  ia  one  God  and  one  Mediator  between  God  and 
man,  the  man  OhrUt  JesuB."    I.  Timothy  ii,  5. 

If  we  think  to  let  priests  on  earth  offer  a  sacrifice  to  God  for 
oor  sins,  we  Bbjbct  the  all-snfficient  sacrifice  made  by  Himself 
for  ns  upon  the  Cross.  And  if  we  think  to  get  the  Virgin  Mary 
or  the  saints  to  intercede  for  as  with  God  in  Heaven,  we  Bejsct 
the  intercession  of  onr  High  Priest,  Jesns  Ohrist. 

When  Eorah  and  his  company  acted  presnmptnonsly  by  offering 
incense  before  the  Lord  (which  only  the  Jewish  High  Priest 
Aaron  and  his  sons  were  allowed  to  do)  they  were  consumed  by 
fire  from  Heave)!. — ^Nnm.  xvi.,  35.  What  else  are  Bomish  and 
Bitaalistic  ''priests,**  doing  when  they  presume  to  offer  the  Mass 
as  a  sacrifice  for  sins,  and  to  offer  mcense,  which  signifies  the 
intercession  of  Christy  onr  High  Priest  before  God !  No  wonder, 
then,  that  it  is  declared  in  the  Book  of  Bevelations  that  Rome 
itself,  the  head  of  all  this  presumptuons  and  blasphemons  Idolatry, 
shall  be  humed  with  fire.  ''For  her  sins  have  reached  nnto 
Heaven,  and  God  hath  remembered  her  iniquities.  Therefore 
shall  her  plagues  come  in  one  day,  death,  and  mourning,  and 
famine ;  and  she  shall  he  utterly  turned  with  fire ;  for  strong  is 
the  Lord  God  who  judgeth  her." — Bev.  xviii.  5-8. 

Then  there  is  another  way,  in  which  the  Bitualists  imitate  the 
Bomish  Priests,  namely  in  the  Confessional,  that  is,  the  practice 
of  making  the  people  con/ess  their  sins  to  the  priest,  instead  of  to 
God. 

Do  Englishmen  and  Englishwomen  know  that  the  BOHISH 

OOKFESSIONAL  HAS  BEEN  SeT  UP  AMONGST  US  ? 

Do  English  fathers  and  mothers,  husbands  and  brothers,  know 
that  their  daughters,  wives,  and  sisters  are  shut  up  alone  with 
young  unmarried j?rt(M/8  ("as  they  delight  to  call  themselves ") 
and  are  pressed  to  open  to  them  the  inmost  secrets  of  their  hearts  ? 

This  is  the  Fact. 

The  Confessional,  as  practised  by  the  Bitualists  and  Tractarian 
clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England,  is  as  bad  as  the  Bomish 
Confessional — and  worse.  The  Union  (a  leading  Bitualist  paper) 
says,  "  The  mode  of  making  and  receiving  a  Confession  (by  the 
Bitualists)  is  substantially  identical  (with  that  of  Bome) ;  the 
same  questions  are  asked,  the  same  sort  of  penances  given,  and  it 
i^ppears  to  us  somewhat  dishonest  to  pretend  that  it  is  otherwise^' 
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The  Bitnalist  Oonfessional  then  is  as  bad  as  the  Bomisb,  for 
"Thb  Same  Questions  abe  asked." 

It  is  even  worse ;  for  in  the  Church  of  Borne  the  Oonfessional 
is  set  np  in  a  pnblic  place  in  the  church,  where  both  the  confessor 
and  the  person  confessing  can  be  seen  by  all.  But  the  Bitnalist 
'^  priests  hear  confessions  in  vestries  and  priyate  rooms,  where 
they  are  shut  up  in  perfect  secrecy,  the  priest  and  the  penitent 
akm^  for  so  long  a  time  and  so  often  as  the  priest  thinks  proper 

to  direct. 

•  Let  fathers,  mothers,  husbands,  and  brothers  imagine  the 

situation  of  a  young  womaui  married  or  unmarried,  closeted  with 

a  young  priest,  married  or  unmarried,  for  an  hour  or  two  at  a 

time— and  that  not  once,  but  again,  and  again,  and  again  I  and 

that,  too,  when  *'  fht  mim  questiona  are  aeked ''  as  in  the  Bomish 

Oonfessional ! 

But  what  questions  ? 

The  questions  asked  by  a  priest  in  confessing  a  penitent  in  the 
Ohurch  of  Borne  are  such  as  no  modest  woman  could  endure  to 
hear,  nor  any  modest  person  would  think  of  asking.  They  are 
such  questions  as  a  mother  could  not  ask  her  own  daughter.  They 
are  such  as  it  would  be  an  outrageous  insult  for  a  husband  to  ask 
his  own  wife.  They  are  such,  that  if  a  maiden  goes  to  confession 
with  a  mind  as  pure  as  the  driven  snow,  she  comes  out  from  it 
with  a  mind  stained  with  sin — ^polluted  with  evil  and  abominable 
thoughts.  If  her  heart  was  innocent  before  confession,  it  becomes 
guilty  afterwards.  In  that  hatefal  Confessional  she  has  got  a 
knowledge  of  wickedness  and  shameful  ideas  which  would  never 
else  have  come  into  her  head.  Questions  are  asked  of  young 
women  and  girls  in  the  Confessional  so  scandalous  and  so 
abominable  that  '^  it  is  a  shame  even  to  speak  of  those  things  that 
are  done  of  them  in  secret." 

A  visitor  went  to  a  Bitualistic  church  in  London  to  see  and 
judge  for  himself.  Before  the  service  began,  a  door  was  opened 
near  the  vestry,  within  a  space  cut  off  from  the  body  of  the 
church  by  a  railing.  From  that  door  there  came  out  a  young 
lady  attended  by  a  young  ''priest,^'  who  opened  another  little 
door  in  the  railing  to  let  her  out  and  then  retired  again 
into  the  vestry.  The  young  lady  came  down  in  the  church 
and  passed  close  by  the  visitor,  and  though  she  wore  a  veil,  the 
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Tisitor  oonld  not  bat  see  her  &ce  was  one  crimson  blnsh  of 
shame.  No  wonder,  when  we  know  from  the  Unim  that  *'tee 
BAMS  QUKBTioNS  ABE  ASKED "  by  the  RituolUis^  in  confession,  as 
hj  the  Eomish  priests. 

What  those  qnesiions  are  we  cannot  write  for  yeiy  shame  ;  it 
would  pollute  the  pages  of  any  book  to  do  it. 

Vice  is  always  vice  and  hatefol,  but  never  so  hatefhl  as  when  it 
pret^idB  to  be  rirtne.  Imparity  is  always  loathsome,  bat  nerer 
so  loathsome  as  when  it  puts  on  the  mask  of  religion. 

And  what  sight  on  earth  can  be  more  hatefnl  than  the  prying 
priest  sitting  before  the  pnre-minded  maiden  ?    There  he  sits-^ 

"Sqnft^  like  a  toad^  dose  at  the  ear  of  Ere, 
Aanying  by  his  deTHish  art  to  reach 
The  organs  of  her  fancy,  and  with  them  forge 
lUiuions  as  he  list— phantasms  and  dreams— 
Or  a,  inspiring  yenom,  he  might  taint 
Th'  animal  spirits  that  from  pore  Uood  azise, 
like  gentle  breaths  from  riTers  pure :  hence  raise 
At  least  distempered,  discontented  tiiooghts. 
Vain  hopes,  vain  aims,  inordinate  desires." 

The  priests  of  Rome,  though  bachelors,  are  drilled  and  trained 
in  the  knowledge  of  ereiy  secret  sin  that  can  be  committed  by 
man  or  woman ;  they  have  great  books  filled  with  all  uncleanness 
to  teach  them  what  questions  to  ask  in  the  Confessional.  Of  one 
of  these  books,  the  Bev.  Mr.  Fey,  of  Durham,  says,  '^  While 
prosecuting  this  disgusting  branch  of  our  subject,  I  was  led  to 
borrow,  from  a  friend,  a  monster  volume  of  twelve  hundred  pages 
in  Latin,  which  is  a  great  authority  amongst  the  professors  of 
Borne,  and  to  my  horror  I  found  it  crammed  with  such  indecent 
and  abominable  trash,  so  impure  and  disgusting,  that  I  flung  it 
from  me,  as  unfit  to  be  read,  whose  very  touch  is  pollution.^'  No 
wonder  that  a  Bomish  priest  seems  as  if  he  never  could  look 
you  in  the  face,  for  his  mind  is  like  a  common  sewer,  into  which 
all  the  filthy  sins  and  impurities  of  a  whole  country  side  have 
been  poured  in  the  Confessional ;  then  he  has  poured  them  back 
again  into  the  ears  of  young  and  simple  persons  by  wicked 
questions,  corrupting  and  polluting  their  minds  with  the  dirtiness 
of  his  own.  He  hunvs  iiy  and  his  guilt  is  stamped  on  his  very 
forehead. 
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Bat  afi  the  Unim  tells  ns  "  ^  mme  quMtums  are  asked"  by  the 
UitadiAt  priests,  they  mnst  of  conrse  have  Btndied  the  same  filthy 
books,  or  books  of  the  same  kind.  They  mnst  do  the  same  thing 
which  the  Romish  priest  does — ^first  fill  their  own  minds  with  all 
manner  of  wicked  ideas,  and  then,  by  dirty  questions,  pollute  the 
minds  of  innocent  and  simple-hearted  girls  with  bad  thoughts, 
to  which  before  they  were  utter  strangers.  Who  can  imagine, 
without  indignation  and  disgust,  the  shame  and  distress  of  a 
modest  maiden  at  such  cross-examination,  or  the  burning  blush 
that  must  crimson  the  cheek  of  the  newly-married  wife? 
Many-a-one,  both  man  and  woman,  could  testify  that  they  first 
learned  wickedness  from  the  priest  in  confession.  Yet  these 
abominations  are  done  amongst  us,  and  done  by  men  who  still 
are  not  ashamed  to  eat  the  bread  of  the  Church  of  England,  and 
to  call  themselves  its  ministers ! 

In  a  Ritualistic  church  in  London  there  was  lately  put  up 
a  public  notice  of  the  days  and  hours  w?ien  a  priest  would  attend 
to  hear  confessions.  There  were  particular  times  for  men  only 
other  times  for  both  men  and  women,  and  others  again  for  women 
only,  and  others  for  girls  only.  When  this  was  mentioned  in  a 
public  meeting  soon  afterwards,  the  room  resounded  with  cries  of 
''  shame,  shame ! "  And  well  it  might.  It  is  a  shame  that  such 
things  should  be  done,  and  it  is  a  shame  that  men  who  do  such 
things  remain  clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England.  Let  them 
go  to  Rome ;  it  is  their  proper  place.  If  they  will  teach  the  false 
doctrines  of  Rome,  and  practice  the  foul  abominations  of  Rome, 
let  them  at  once  go  over  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  not  act  the 
part  of  hypocrites,  smugglers,  and  traitors,  by  remaining  in  the 
Church  of  England.  They  are  not  Protestants  at  all ;  they  hate 
and  denounce  the  very  name  of  Protestant.  They  are  Roman 
Catholics  in  heart,  and  their  own  paper-- the  Union — tells  them 
the  truth  when  it  tells  them  they  are  dishonest  in  pretending  to 
anything  else. 

Besides  setting  up  the  Romish  Confessional,  the  Ritualists 
praise  the  state  of  celibacy — the  unmarried  state  of  the  clergy. 
Roman  Catholic  priests  are  not  allowed  to  marry  ;  Ritualist 
priests  admire  and  praise  the  rule  which  condemns  them  to 
remain  bachelors  for  life.  They  think  it  a  good  thing—"  a 
sacramental  gift;'  **  a  new  creation  of  grass  "  ;*  a  note  of  the 
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kingdon  of  (Jod,"  for  any  one  to  remain  unmarried.  They  eren 
teach  that  yonng  persons  ought  to  be  encouraged  by  the  priests 
to  remain  always  nnmarried,  even  against  the  will  of  their  parents. 

Now  just  consider  the  natural  consequences  of  this  state  of 
things — lachehr  priests  hearing  constantly  and  in  private  the  con- 
fessions of  young  unmarried  women,  who  open  to  them  the  very 
secrets  of  their  hearts. 

This  confession  is  held  up  by  the  Bitualists  as  the  best  and 
almost  the  only  remedy  against  immorality  and  improper 
intimacy  between  young  men  and  women. 

We  can  proye,  on  the  contrary,  that  it  is  a  cause  of  the  most 
frightfdl  and  scandalous  immorality,  and  that  from  the  con- 
fessions of  Roman  Catholics  themselves.  There  is  no  writer  held 
in  greater  esteem  among  Roman  Catholics  than  Liguori.  His 
writings  are  approved  of  by  the  highest  authority  in  the  Church 
of  Some.  And  what  does  Liguori  say  about  the  Confessional  ? 
He  says,  that  "  a  frequent  familiarity  (between  the  priest  and  the 
female  penitent)  renders  danger  familiar^' — ^and  that,  '*ina  short 
time  such  persons  come  to  this,  that  they  no  longer  act  towards  each 
other  as  angels,  as  they  commenced,  but  as  those  who  are  cloUksd  in 
fissh;  they  interchange  looks,  and  their  minds  are  affected  hy  soft 
expressions  which  still  seem  to  proceed  from  the  first  devotions ; 
hence  the  one  begins  to  long  for  the  other,  and  thus  the  spiritual 
BEYOTIOK  IS  COKVERTED  IKTO  CARNAL.  And,  indeed,  oh,  how 
many  priests  who  before  were  innocent,  on  account  of  smilar 
attractions  which  began  in  the  spirit,  have  lost  both  ood  and 
THBiB  SOULS !"  What  would  Liguori  have  thought  of  confession, 
now  practised  by  Ritualists  and  Tractarians,  in  private  houses 
and  rooms  f 

And  what  are  the  consequences?  Just  what  might  be 
expected — the  most  scandalous  and  frightful  state  of  immorality 
in  Roman  Catholic  countries. 

A  good  state  or  proof  of  morality  in  a  country  is  the  number  of 
children  bom  of  parents  who  are  not  married. 

The  number  of  such  children  bom  in  Roman  Catholic  towns, 
as  compared  with  London,  are  as  follows : — 

In  Brussels,  out  of  every  hundred  children,  thirty-five. 

In  Paris,  thirty- three. 

In  Munich,  forty-eight. 
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In  Vitma,  fifty-one. 

The  aboye  ore  all  Eoman  Catholic  cities. 

In  Protestant  London  the  nnmber  is  hut  four  in  the  hnndred. 

Bat  in  Some  itself— the  city  of  the  Pope,  swarming  with 
pricMta  and  confessors,  and  monks  and  nuns,  with  the  Pope  and 
the  Cardinals  at  their  head— ont  of  eyery  hundred  children 
BBYENTY-Fiys  ARE  FouNDUNas !  All  thcsc,  or  nearly  all,  are 
probably  bom  of  parents  who  are  not  married. 

What  sort  of  morality  is  promoted  by  the  Confessional  when  in 
cities  where  the  Soman  Catholic  priests  haye  had  it  all  their  own 
way  for  twelye  hundred  years  or  more,  out  of  eyeiy  three  persons 
you  meet  in  the  street,  one  is  a  child  of  shame  ?  In  Paris  it  is 
one  in  i/nres  ;  in  Vienna  it  is  more  Ihan  half  of  all  the  children 
bom  in  the  world ;  in  Rome  itself  we  haye  reason  to  belieye 
that  THBEE  OUT  OF  FOUR  are  children  of  sin  and  shame  ! 

So  also  of  murders.  In  Roman  Catholic  countries  murders  are 
about  ten  times  more  in  number  than  they  are  in  Protestant 
England. 

These  are  the  morals  brought  about  by  the  priests  and  the 
Confessional  I 

And  these  are  the  morals  to  which  the  Ritualists  would  bring 
Protestant  England  if  they  had  their  way. 

But,  "  What  saith  the  scripture  "  against  the  Church  of  Rome, 
and  against  all  those  who,  like  the  Ritualists,  admire  and  imitate 
Popery? 

It  says — "  Come  out  of  her,  my  people,  that  ye  be  not  par- 
takers of  her  sins,  and  that  ye  receiye  not  of  Jier  plagues ;  for 
her  sins  haye  reached  unto  heayen,  and  God  hath  remembered 
her  iniquities."  '*  Therefore  shall  her  plagues  come  in  one  day, 
death  and  mouming,  and  famine,  and  ehe  shall  be  utterly  burned 
with  fire :  for  strong  is  the  Lord  God  who  judgeth  her." — 
Eey.  xyiii.,  4,  5,  8. 

The  Roman  Catholic  priests  pretend  that,  while  sitting  in  the 
Confessional,  they  sit  there  not  as  men,  but  as  God  !  and  they 
demanded  that  the  people  sJiall  obey  them  as  they  would  obey 
Ood! 

Now  the  Ritualists  tell  us  plainly,  that  all  this  is  what  they 
want  to  bring  us  to. 
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And  this  is  the  real  meaning  of  all  their  mnmmeries  and  mil« 
lineiy — their  **  vesiimnls"  and  incense,  and  candles,  and  crosses, 
and  bowings  and  turnings — ^their  idolatrous  masses^  their  hateful 
eon/MsionaL 

It  it  all  to  put  the  priest  in  the  place  of  Chriet^to  exalt  them- 
aelyes  above  their  brethren — to  make  themselyes  the  masters  and 
rulers  over  all. 

Shall  we  submit  to  these  men,  who  would  make  slaves  of  us 
all  ?  Once  let  a  priest  know  the  secrets  of  your  heart  in  confession, 
and  you  are  that  man's  slave  for  life.  You  put  yourself  in  his 
power — ^you  are  no  longer  a  free  man— you  must  either  do  that 
priest's  bidding,  or  you  must  take  the  consequences  of  setting 
him  at  defiance.  By  means  of  the  Oonfessional,  the  Ohuroh  of 
Borne  so  outlaws  the 'people,  that  neither  men  nor  women  dare 
open  their  lips  against  the  priest. 

And  why  should  we  confess  our  sins  to  any  one  but  to  God  ? 
The  Bitualists  pretend,  as  the  Bomish  priests  also  do,  that  they 
have  power  to  forgive  sins,  and,  therefore,  that  we  must  confess 
our  sins  to  the  priest,  or  else  we  cannot  have  them  forgiven. 

In  this  way,  as  well  as  by  pretending  to  sacrifice  Christ  upon 
the  "Altar,"  the  Ritualists  and  Romanists  thrust  themselves  into, 
the  place  of  Christ.    God  alone  can  forgive  sins,  and  Christ,  our . 
Great  High  Priest,  has  power  to  forgive  our  sins,  lecatise  he  is 
Ood.    To  God  alone  ought  we  to  confess  our  sins,  because  He 
alone  is  able  to  forgive  them. 

When  St.  James  says,  "  Confess  your  sins  one  to  another " 
— Samuel  v.,  16 — ^he  does  not  mean  confess  your  faults  to  a 
priest.  But  he  means  that  we  ought  all  of  us  to  confess  to  one 
another  any  wrong  we  have  done  one  to  another,  ^*  and  pray  one 
for  another  that  we  may  le  healed*' — that  is,  that  both  parties 
should  pray  that  God  may  forerive  them  both,  so  that  any  little 
offences  or  quarrels  between  Christians  may  be  healed,  and  peace 
and  love  restored. 

Now  let  us,  one  and  all,  tell  those  Bitualist  ''priests"  that 
they  have  no  business  in  the  Church  of  England.    Let  ns  tell  them 

that  THE  OHUROH  OF  ENGLAND  IS  A  PliOTESTANT  CHURCH,  and  a 

Protestant  church  is  no  place  for  them  and  their  '* masses''  and 
Confessionals,  and  blasphemous  fables,  and  ridiculous  mummeries 
and  man-millinery.      If  they  are  determined  to   have  these 
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absntditieSy  and  are  detennined  to  art  all  law  at  defiance,  let 
them  go  to  Rome.  Let  ns  tell  them  that  they  are  not  honest 
men  while  they  eat  the  bread  of  the  Church  of  England,  bat 
nndermine  and  destroy  its  doctrines,  and  deceive  tibe  people 
whom  they  ought  to  guide  to  heaven* 

Let  us  tell  them  that  we  will  not  submit  to  their  lording  it 
over  us,  nor  allow  them  to  have  dominion  over  our  faith.  Let 
ns  tell  them  that  we  will  not  have  prying  priests  with  their 
indecent  Confessional,  and  their  impertinent  and  filthy  questions, 
to  interfere  between  fi^ther  and  son,  mother  and  daughter,  and 
even  husband  and  wife — creeping  into  houses,  teaching  children 
to  obey  the  priest  rather  than  their  own  parents,  disturbing  the 
peace,  and  destroying  the  happiness  of  families;  and  nuJdng 
mischief  and  misery  wherever  they  can  find  or  make  a  door  to 
creep  in  at. 

Let  us  tell  them  that  we  will  have  no  popert,  no  PBiEsroBArr, 

NO  00N7BB8I0NAL,  NO  WAFER  or  BREAD-GOD,  NO  RTTUALISM. 

Let  us  tell  them  that  ''  The  Bibls,  and  the  Bibb  dlon$,  is  the 
B/eligion  of  Proiesiants*' 

Let  us  tell  them  that  it  was  for  protesting  against  their 
doctrines  that  our  noble  martyred  bishops  of  the  Church  of 
England  died  at  the  stake.  Yes,  it  was  iy  the  hands  of  Ritualists 
that  Bishops  Latimer  and  Ridley  and  Hooper  and  Archbishop 
Cranmer  were  btarned  alive^  for  Bomauists  are  Bitualists,  and 
Situalists  arc  Romanists  in  heart.  It  was  because  they  would 
not  worship  the  wafer  or  bread  Ood  that  they  were  put  out  of 
the  world  amidst  tortures,  fire,  and  blood.  It  was  for  daring  to 
read  God's  own  word,  and  refusing  to  believe  Bitualists  and 
Bomish  follies,  that  two  hundred  and  eighty-eight  persons  were 
burned  to  death  in  Smithfield  and  other  places  by  the  Popish 
Queen  Mary,  in  the  five  years  of  her  reign.  If  Ritualists  had 
their  own  way^  they  would  hand  us  all  over  to  Rome  to  be  treated 
in  the  same  manner. 

Let  no  man  doubt  it,  for  it  is  true,  whether  Bitualists  deny  it 
or  not. 

And  let  us  protest  against  all  approaches  to  Bitualism. 

There  is  far  too  much  fondness  those  days  for  things  that  are 
like  Bitualism,  though  not  actually  Bitualism  itself— such  things 
as  choral  services^  boys  m  surplices^  intoning  the  prayers^  or 
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mnging^  so  that  there  is  no  feeling  of  deyotion  left  either  in  the 
singing  or  the  prayers,  a  great  deal  of  ornament  and  ^^dm 
reHgiouB  KgJU"  in  churches,  and  a  certain  High  Church  style 
about  them,  the  people  standmg  up  when  the  minister  enters  the 
cburchy  and  not  kneeling  till  he  kneels,  not  to  mention  such 
things  as  proeessioru  and  banners,  and  grand  ^emanies  at 
funeraU^  and  many  other  foolish  doings. 

We  must  protest  against  all  these  things  if  we  mean  to  ''  hold 
fast  the  form  of  sound  words^^  and  ^* contend  earnestly  for  the 
faiih  once  delivered  to  (he  saints"  We  must  cast  away  from  us 
all  this  mischieyous  nonsense  if  we  desire  to  offer  to  God  a 
reasonable  service.  We  must  hold  to  the  decent  plainness  of 
public  worship,  which  has  been  used  in  the  Church  of  England 
now  for  three  hundred  years,  if  we  wish  to  "  worship  Ood  in 
q>irit  and  in  truth." — John  iv.  24.  To  do  otherwise  is  to  dis- 
honour  God,  and  to  rob  and  ruin  our  own  souls. 

Thanks  be  to  God,  we  hare  every  liberty  and  every  encouragcj^ 
ment  to  draw  near  to  our  Father  which  is  in  Heaven  without 
any  church  priests  or  confessionals  •* 

We  do,  indeed,  want  a  Priest,  but  oufi  Pbibst  is  Jesus. 

We  do  want  a  Sacr^,  but  O0B  Saobifiob  is  Jesus,  ''  who, 
Oifough  the  Eternal  Spirit,  offered  himself  without  spot  to  Ood" 
for  us,  and  hy  his  oum  suffering  upon  the  cross,  "  Offered  one 
saerifieefor  sins  for  ever  J' — Heb.  x.  13. 

We  do  want  an  advocate  to  intercede  for  us  with  GkKi,  but  our 
Intercessor  and  Advocate  is  Jesus,  who  is  ever  now  at  the  right 
hand  of  God,  who  now  '*  appears  in  the  presence  of  God  fbr  us.^ 
"  Wherefore  He  is  able  also  to  save  them  to  the  uttermost  that  come 
unto  Ood  by  Him,  seeing  He  ever  liveih  to  make  intercession  for 
ttm."— Heb.  vii.  25. 

Does  sin  lie  heavy  at  your  heart  ?  Is  your  conscience  uneasy, 
your  mind  anxious  and  distressed  ?  Do  you  secretly  tremble  at 
the  thoughts  of  d^ath  and  judgment  to  come,  the  worm  that 
never  dies,  the  fire  that  is  never  quenched  ?  To  whom  will  you 
go  for  pardon  and  peace  ?  Will  you  go  to  the  church  *^  priest " 
to  confess  your  sins  to  him  ?  And  if  your  do,  what  good  can  he 
do  you  ?  When  you  confessed  to  him,  and  he  has  given  you 
*^  absolution,''  what  are  you  the  better  for  it  ?    Do  you  believe  that 
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{h$  Church  Prieit  can  forffive  your  smiy  and  9$eure  you  against  the 
dreadful  wrath  of  Almighty  Ood.  Yon  mnst  be  blind  and  ignorant 
indeed  if  yon  think  bo. 

No,  but  go  to  our  Priest  who  ts  in  Heaven — onr  gloriona  and 
gracious  Lord  Christ — ^go  to  Him  in  prayer  alone  in  your  chamber; 
then  pour  oat  yonr  heart  to  God  in  the  name  Jesus.  There 
confess  your  sins  to  our  great  High  Priest  and  Intercessor, 
Jesus  Christ.  He  is  at  the  right  hand  of  Ood  in  Heaven,  but 
listens  to  hear  the  prayer  of  the  lowest  and  humblest  upon  earth. 

"  He  is  one  who  can  have  compassion  on  the  ignorant,  and  on 
them  that  are  out  of  the  way." — Heb.  ▼.  7.  He  is  a  '*  merciful 
and  faithful  High  Priest  in  things  pertaining  to  God  to  make 
reconciliation  for  the  sins  of  the  people  :  for  in  that  he  himself 
hath  suffered,  being  tempted  he  is  able  also  to  succour  them  that 
are  tempted." — Heb.  ii.  17. 

Oh,  how  sweet  to  a  sinner  burdened  with  guilt  and  fear, 
trembling  and  alarmed,  to  know  that  Jesus  our  Priest  is  ready 
at  all  times  to  hear  our  confessions,  and  to  forgive  our  sins. 

He  is  able  to  forgive  sins,  for  He  has  purchased  our  pardon 
with  his  own  blood.  He  is  ready,  willing  and  waiting  to  forgive 
our  sins — for  He  is  ever  pleading  and  praying  to  Ood  to  forgive 
us  when  we  care  not  to  pray  for  ourselves  ! 

Seeing,  then,  that  we  have  a  great  High  Priest  that  is  passed  into 
the  Heavens,  Jesus  the  Son  of  Ood,  let  us  hold  fast  our  profession 
for  we  have  not  an  High  Priest  that  cannot  he  touched  with  a 
feeling  of  our  infirmities;  hut  was  in  all  points  tempted  like  as  we 
are,  yet  without  sin.  Let  us,  therefore,  come  holdly  {with  confidence) 
"  unto  the  Throne  of  Qrace,  that  we  may  ohtain  mercy,  and  find 
grace  to  he^  in  time  of  needJ* — Heb.  iv.  14,  16. 

Let  us  hear,  and  believe  to  our  souPs  eternal  joy,  His  blessed 
promise — "  Come  unto  me  all  ye  that  travail  and  are  heavy  laden 
and  I  will  give  you  rest" — Matthew  xi.  28. 

In  the  writingsof  the  old  Scotch  divines,  whenever  their  ministers 
fell  away  from  covenant,  they  said — "  Ichabod,  the  ark  of  Ood,  is 
departed."  Surely  Churchmen  can  say  and  utter  the  same  Ihnguage 
against  the  Ritualists,  who  are  bringing  Popery  into  the  Church, 
''Ichabod,  the  ark  of  Ood,  by  these  ministers  is  departed." 

Ritualists  may  justly  be  termed  '^Smugglers  and  Traitors," 
because  of  their  apostacy. 
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For  the  gospel  is  preached  by  wicked  spirits^  for  God  will  send 
strong  delosions  and  evil  angels  into  false  professors.  This  is 
the  honr  of  darkness  and  the  DeriPs  power. 

BituaJuts  are  Papists^  and  therefore  come  nnder  the  "  Title  ** 
of  the  Beast  and  fahe  propheta  seen  in  Vision  by  St.  John ;  and 
their  doom  is  also  recorded. 

Oar  Lord  said, ''  I  am  the  Door,  and  he  that  oometh  any  other 
way  is  a  thief  and  a  robber.''  The  Hitnalists  scramble  down  the 
wall,  and,  like  robbers  with  pick-locks  on  earth,  open  the  door  of 
heaven  nnder  false  promises.  This  is  not  the  Key  and  Root  of 
David.  It  is  the  Boot  of  the  Devil,  the  key  which  opens  hell. 
It  is  nnder  the  delinqnency  of  the  Bishops — ^who  ought  to  be  the 
defenders  and  great  champions  of  the  English  Church — who,  if 
tiiey  did  their  duty,  would  suspend  every  Bitualist-violator  of  the 
Church  doctrine  and  discipline  which  has  been  used  in  our  Church 
£)r  the  last  three  hundred  years. 

''  Supentition  waits  on  Man  and  clouds  his  way, 
But  trae  Beligion  leads  him  into  open  day." 


CHAPTER    II. 

ORIGINAL     OF    POPERY. 

Authors  are  divided  in  of>inion  as  to  the  origin  of  the  Papal 
4M>wer  and  the  Pope.  According  to  one  historian,  it  is  recorded 
that  the  Deyil  being  ont  of  play  for  restoring  idolatory,  and 
finding  himself  at  a  loss  how  to  proceed  with  mankind,  in  the 
time  of  Jovian,  the  Emperor  of  Bome,  who  was  a  good  Christian, 
he  threw  a  bone  of  contention  among  the  clergy  for  Stgfremacy, 
which  folly  answered  his  purpose,  and  declaring  for  the  Soman 
Pontiff  ;  in  the  following  reign  of  the  Emperor  Mauriitta, 
Boni/ace,  who  had  long  contended  for  the  title  of  Supreme,  fell 
into  a  treaty  with  Pochab,  captain  of  the  Emperor's  guards,  that 
he  should  murder  his  master — ^the  Emperor,  and  his  sons,  when 
Boniface,  countenancing  the  treason,  should  declare  him  Emperor ; 
and  Phoeas,  in  return  for  the  kindness  done  him,  should  acknow- 
ledge the  primacy  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  by  declaring  Boniface 
uniyersal  Bishop. 

By  this  notable,  devilish  policy,  Satan  got  at  the  head  of  affairs 
in  the  Christian  world,  as  well  spiritual  as  temporal,  ecclesiastical 
as  civil,  who  never  gained  a  more  important  point  since  his  conquest 
over  Eve  in  Paradise  till  that  time. 

It  is  allowed  the  devil  prospered  tolerably  well  in  his  affairs 
for  some  time  before  this  matter  was  accomplished.  His  interest 
among  the  clergy  had  got  ground  for  some  ages,  but  was  all  a 
secret  management,  carried  on  with  difficulty,  such  as  sowing 
discord  and  faction  among  the  people,  perplexing  the  councils  of 
their  princes,  and  wheedling  privately  in  with  the  dignified 
clergy. 

Hb  (the  devil)  had  raised  numbers  of  little  church  rebellions,  by 
setting  up  heretics  of  several  kinds  and  raising  them  favourers 
among  the  clergy,  such  as  Eiion,  Cerinthius,  Pelagius,  and  others. 

He  had  drawn  in  the  Bishop  of  Bome  to  set  up  the  pageantry 
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of  ilM  KIT,  and  while  he,  the  devil,  set  open  the  gates  of  Sett  to 
them  aU,  set  them  npon  locking  np  the  gates  of  Heaven,  and 
giving  the  Bishops  of  Borne  the  Key,  so  gilded  over  with  delusion; 
and  so  bfindly  the  age  received  it»  that,  like  Oideonfe  Ephod,  all 
the  Catholic  world  iM&t  a  whoring  after  the  idoL 

Thx  story  of  this  Key  lieing  given  to  the  Bishop  of  Same  by 
8L  Peter  (who,  by  the  way,  new  had  it  himself)*  and  of  its 
being  lost  by  somebody  or  other  (bnt  Che  devil  never  told  who),  is 
this :  It  being  fonnd  again  by  a  Lombard  iM>ldier  in  the  army  of 
King  AfUhariSf  who,  attempting  to  cnt  it  with  his  knife,  was 
miracnlonsly  forced  to  direct  the  knife  to  cnt  hih  own  throat, 
which  King  Aniharis  and  his  nobles  seeing,  were  thereby 
converted  to  ChristianUy. 

And  that  the  King  sent  this  Key  with  another  made  like  it  to 
Pebffiue,  then  Bishop  of  Borne,  who  thereupon  assumed  the  power 
of  opening  and  shutting  Heaven's  gates,  as  he  afterwards  set 
a  (Ndce,  or  toll,  upon  the  entrance  thereof,  as  we  do  for  passing  a 
tompike  in  England. 

These  fine  things  were  successfully  managed  for  some  years 
(before  the  compact  with  Bonifaee  and  Phoeae  had  taken  effect), 
and  the  devil  gained  a  deal  of  ground ;  but  when  he  had  made  an 
tmwersal  Iriehop,  or  Pope,  he  triumphed  openly,  by  setting  up  a 
murderer  upon  the  temporal  throne,  and  a  Church  Emperor  upon 
tiie  ecclesiastical  throne,  and  so  began  his  restoration. 

Idolatry^  at  this  time,  went  on  swimmingly,  and  the  Romish 
dergy  brought  so  many  gewgaws  into  their  worship,  and  such 
devilish  principles  were  mixed  with  that  which  we  call  the 
ChrisUan/aiih,  i.e.,  the  religion  taught  by  Christ  and  his  apostles, 
that  from  this  time  the  Bishop  of  Eome,  (now  distinguished  by 
the  name  of  Pope)  commenced  whore  of  Babylon, 

Tyranny  of  the  worst  sort  crept  into  the  Pontificate,  errors  of 
all  sorts  into  the  profession,  and  they  proceeded  from  one  thing 
to  another,  until  the  Popes  professed  openly  to  confederate  with 
the  dovily  and  to  carry  on  a  personal  correspondence  with  him,  and 
at  the  same  time  they  took  upon  themselves  the  title  of  Ohrisfs 
viear^  and  the  infallible  guide  of  the  conscience  of  Christians. 

The  false  doctrine  of  the  heathen  world  has  been  revived  and 
established  by  the  Pope  in  the  Bomish  Church,  the  heathens 
looked  upon  their  gods  as  mediators  and  intercessors  between 
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God  and  men,  and  are  not  the  Virgin  Mary  saints  and  angels 
regarded  in  the  3ame  light  by  erery  professor  of  Popery.  The 
very  same  temples,  the  very  same  altars,  the  very  same  images, 
whieh  once  were  consecrated  to  Jnpiter  and  the  other  gods,  are 
now  reconsecrated  to  the  Virgin  Mary  and  the  other  saints.  The 
very  same  titles  and  inscriptions  are  ascribed  to  both.  The  rery 
same  prodigies  and  miracles,  the  bnming  of  incense,  the  sprinkling 
of  holy  water,  or  a  mixture  of  salt  and  common  water,  at  going 
into  or  coming  out  of  places  of  public  worship,  the  lighting  np 
of  wax  candles  in  broad  day  light,  before  the  altars  and  statues 
of  their  deities,  the  hanging  up  of  votiye  offerings  and  rich 
*  presents  as  attestations  of  so  many  miraculous  cures,  or  deliver- 
ances  from  diseases  and  dangers,  the  canonisation  or  deification 
of  deceased  worthies  ;  the  assigning  of  distinct  proyinces  or 
prefectures  to  departed  heroes  and  saints,  the  worshipping  the 
dead  in  their  sepulchres,  shrines  and  relics,  the  consecrating  and 
bowing  down  to  images,  the  attributing  miraculous  powers  and 
virtues  to  idols,  the  setting  up  of  little  oratories,  statues,  and 
altars  in  the  streets  or  highways,  the  carrying  of  relics  and  images 
in  pompous  processions,  with  numerous  lights,  music  and  singing, 
fiagelations  at  solemn  seasons  under  the  notion  of  penance,  the 
making  a  sanctuary  of  temples  and  churches,  a  great  variety  of 
religious  orders  and  fraternities  of  priests,  ihe  shaving  of  priests 
or  the  tonsure,  as  it  is  called,  on  the  crown  of  their  heads,  the 
imposing  of  celibacy  and  vows  of  chastity  on  the  religious  of  both 
men  and  women — all  these  and  many  more  rites  and  ceremonies 
are  equally  parts  of  Pagan  and  Popish  superstitions.  In  shorty 
the  whole  almost  of  Paganism  is  converted  and  applied  to  Popery: 
the  one  is  manifestly  foimed  upon  the  same  plan  and  principles 
as  the  other,  so  that  there  is  not  only  a  conformity,  but  even  an 
uniformity,  in  the  worsliip  of  ancient  and  modem,  of  Heathm  and 
Christian  Rome.  The  Popish  worship  is  more  the  worship  of 
devils,  than  God  or  Christ. 

We  have  sundry  instances  in  the  lives  of  many  merry  Popes, 
who,  if  fame  lies  not,  were  sorcerers  and  magicians,  and  had 
immediate  conversation  with  the  devil  visibly  and  invisibly,  by 
which  means  they  became  what  we  call  devils  incarnate. 

The  impostures  and  wickedness  transacted  in  Church  govern- 
ment by  the  Romish  clergy  to  this  day,  in  those  countries  where 
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the  Popish  authority  preyaila,  are  dismal  instanoes  of  the 
cormptioiis  of  original  Ohristianily,  as  they  are  shocking  to  all 
ProiMfatUs^  who  see,  by  the  lamp  of  history  in  their  hands,  the 
BBA  of  blood  Rom»  has  drawn  from  martyred  millions,  with  what 
B  Tengeanoe  the  Romish  olergy  shew  their  authority  whenever 
they  get  the  npper  hand.  So  far  from  following  the  mild  and  pure 
doctrine  of  Ckrisi  and  his  Apostles,  in  bearing  and  forbearance, 
there  is  nothing  so  uriched  or  inhuman  but  they  will  put  in 
practice  to  establish  their  church  tyranny  over  all  men,  even 
Prinoes  themselves,  who  presume  to  dispute  or  doubt  its  infallu 
dbiKty.  The  Reformation  brought  liberty  and  happiness  to  Chreat 
Britamy  for  which  so  many  suffered  flames  and  martyrdom 
in  effecting  it.  Therefore,  it  is  the  duty  of  all  professors  of 
Protestantism,  of  whatever  denomination  in  Great  Britain,  to 
write  and  resist  this  Romish  Church  tyranny  and  its  idolatrous 
woiBhip.  But  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  dissensions  among 
Protestants  are  from  nirrsBBST  ob  pabtt  more  the  prevailing 
principle  than  a  teal  for  ChrisPs  doctrines^  even  from  the 
smugglers  of  the  reformed  Christian  religion  down  to  the  hawkers 
and  pedlars  of  salvation. 

Reformation  on  reformation,  and  dissension  on  dissension  will 
be  constant  events,  while  such  a  jargon  of  religious  principles 
are  propagated  in  this  nineteenth  century,  by  Riiualists  and  other 


CHAPTER    m. 

Prmtty  Power  and  the  Papal  Suprmacy  opposed  to  the  Priesthood 
and  Divine  Prerogativee  of  ihe  Lord  Jeeue  Ohriet. 


VTATEMXKTB  OF  TBI  OHUBOH 
or  BOMB. 

"  The  Toioe  of  the  priest  who 
is  legitimfttely  constituted  a  mi- 
niiter  for  the  remisBion  of  sins, 
is  to  be  heard  as  that  of  Ohxist 
himsdf ,  who  said  to  the  lame 
man,  'Son,  be  of  good  cheer, 
thy  sins  are  forgiven  thee/  Hie 
penitent  most  also  submit  him- 
self to  the  judgment  of  the  priest, 
who  is  the  vicegerent  of  God  to 
enable  him  to  award  a  punish- 
ment proportioned  to  his  guilt.^ 
(hUehkmoffKeCkmncUofTrefU, 
partii,aap.v.,9,10,&22. 

''The  Apostolical  Ohair  and 
the  Boman  Pontiff  hold  a  supre- 
macy oyer  the  whole  world,  and 
the  Boman  Pontiff  is  the  succes- 
sor of  St.  Peter,  the  Prince  of  the 
Apostles,  the  true  Yicar  of  Christ, 
and  the  head  of  the  Ohurch ;  and 
to  him  in  Peter  full  power  is  com- 
mitted by  our  Lord  Jesus  Ohrist 
to  feed,  direct,  and  govern  the 
universal  Ohurch,  according  as  it 
isoontainedin  the  acts  of  General 
Councils  and  in  theholy  canons.  '* 
€hunett  e(f  FlorefM, 


DBCLABAnONS  OF  80BIPTITBX. 

''Seeing  then  that  we  have  a 
great  high  priest,  that  is  passed 
into  the  heavens,  Jesus  the  Son 
of  God,  let  us  hold  fast  our  pro- 
fession. For  we  have  not  a  high 
priest  which  cannot  be  touched 
with  the  feeling  of  our  infirmi- 
ties; butwasin  all  points  tempted 
like  as  we  are,  yet  without  sin. 
Let  us  therefore  come  unto  the 
throne  of  grace,  that  we  may 
obtain  mercy,  and  find  grace  to 
help  in  time  of  need. " — Htb,  iv. , 
14-16. 

"And  being  found  in  fashion 
as  a  man,  he  humbled  himself, 
and  became  obedient  unto  death, 
even   the  death  of   the  cross. 
Wherefore  God  also  hath  highly 
exalted  him,  and  given  him  a 
name    which    is   above   every 
name :  that  at  the  name  of  Jesus 
every  knee  should  bow,  of  things 
in  heaven,  and  things  in  earth, 
and  things  under  the  earth ;  and 
that  every  tongue  should  confess 
that  Jesus  Christ  is  Lord,  to  the 
gloiy  of   God  the   Father."-^ 
P^iL8— XL 
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''All  power  is  giTOA  unto  mo 
in  heayen  and  in  eartL*'-— Ifo^. 
18. 


"It  is  Bihown  with  soffideni 
Cfridenoe,  that  ilie  Pope  ^who,  it 
IS  dear,  was  called  God  by  the 
piona  prince  Oonatantine)  can- 
not be  bound  or  loowd  by  the  "Thepeforeletnomanf^oiyin 
power;  and  it  ianumifeet  ^^^  For  all  thingp  an  yov^a ; 
tliai  God  cannot  be  judged  by  whether  Paul,  or  ApoUoa,  or 
Man.-— Cbiiofi    Law$,    Ikoni,          Cephas,  or  the  worid,  or  life,  or 

Prin»Paw.,Di«txoTL,cap.m  ^^^   <»  *»»»«■  P^wnt,   or 

thinga  to  come;  all  are  yotin; 

and  ye  are  Chriat*8 ;  and  Ohzist 

is  God's."— 1  Oor.  m.  21—28. 

The  Ohnroh  of  Borne  does  not  openly  contradict  the  above 
Scriptnres,  bnt  she  effecfcnally  snpersedes  them;  she  does  not 
fbimally  deny  the  priesthood  and  divine  prerogative  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  bnt  she  practically  dispenses  with  them* 

The  sapremacy  of  the  Pope  is  assumed  by  every  priest  as 
asserted  in  the  standards  of  the  Church,  and  exercised  over  the 
people,  especially  in  the  Confessional.  It  appears  from  the  first 
of  the  above  quotations,  that  every  priest  is  declared  to  be  the 
viot9$rml  of  God,  and  possessed  of  fiiU  authority  to  forgive  sins. 
The  Papal  supremacy  is  the  fruit  of  this  priestly  power,  especially 
in  the  church  tiiat  assumes  to  be  unerring.  The  Romish  Churdi 
claims  the  necessity  of  an  external  church  unity.  And  when  shall 
this  representation  be  found  but  in  the  Pontifex  Maximus,  the 
high  priest  of  the  system  ?  For  the  power  arrogated  by  the  Pope 
itf  not  different  in  kind  or  higher  in  degree  than  that  claimed  by 
efery  priest^  but  only  larger  in  extent.  The  priest  in  the 
Confessional  exercises  unlimited  sway  over  the  entire  inner  man 
of  each  of  his  victims,  by  seizing  on  the  reins  of  the  soul — ^its 
religfous  hopes  and  fears ;  and  having  thus  gained  the  power 
to  arrange  their  eternal  affairs,  finds  no  difSculty  in  managing 
their  temporal  concerns.  Many  an  obscure  priest  thus  succeeds 
in  governing  his  parish  with  that  absolute  control  with  which 
the  Pope  aims  at  ruling  in  the  church  and  the  world.  InMli- 
bility  finds  its  practical  locality  in  every  priest^  and  may  be 
correctly  described,  a  "  sovereign  of  souls." 

He  who  believes  that  sovereignty  over  the  soul  does  not  bring 


with  it  sovereignty  over  the  body  and  estate  may  bo  left  to  his 
Bimplicity.  And  every  inferior  priest  is  subject  to  the  High 
Priest  in  the  Vatican  by  a  code  of  roles  stricter  than  the  strictest 
martial  law.  It  follows  that  wherever  Popery  has  room  for 
development  the  Pope  stands  forth  the  supremo  sovereign  of  the 
Boiils  of  men,  and  as  the  result  of  this  supreme  sovereign  of 
their  persons,  of  their  property,  and  of  their  domestic  and  civil 
privileges. 

The  Powbe  op  thh  Pribbt. 

The  chief  and  only  direct  argument  adduced  in  support  of  the 
assumed  power  of  the  Romish  priest  is  founded  on  these  words 
of  Scripture,  "  Whatever  ye  shall  bind  on  earth  shall  be  bound 
in  Heaven,"  Mat.  zviii.  18.  We  dwell  not  on  the  preliminary 
and  weighty  objection,  that  the  position  to  be  proved,  namely, 
that  a  mere  mui,  even  though  he  were  the  holiest  and  the  best^ 
possesses  and  exercises  adelegated  but  absolute  authority  to 
forgive  sins,  involves  sheer  impiety,  which  cannot  be  proved,  and 
needs  no  refutation.  The  inferences  that  Bomanists  draw  from 
the  above  text  cannot  be  allowed  unless  each  of  the  following 
assertions  be  true :  that  the  priests  of  the  Papacy  are  their  repre- 
sentatives, are  in  this  passage  addressed  by  our  Lord ;  that  the 
authority  conferred  upon  the  persons  addrassed  is  the  plenary 
authority  of  God,  who  can  alone  pardon  the  guilty ;  and  that  the 
word  rendered  "  whatsoever  "  refers  to  persons  and  not  to  things. 
Those  three  assertions  seem  to  us  to  resemble  so  many  impassible 
chasms,  across  any  one  of  which  the  thread  of  human  learning 
cannot  stretch,  nor  the  vigour  of  human  genius  bound.  But 
across  every  one  of  them  each  Popish  priest  fearlessly  leaps  in 
his  haste  to  the  Confessional,  spuming  the  restraints  of  literature, 
and  straining  until  he  destroys  the  integrity  of  his  own  under- 
standing?. As  to  ihe  question,  who  the  persons  were  whom  our 
Lord  addressed,  it  seems  most  reasonable  to  suppose  they  were 
the  Twelve,  and  they  alone,  for  they  have  had  no  successors  in 
the  Apostolic  ofSce.  The  power  which,  by  these  words,  they 
received  from  our  Lord  was  a  commission  to  lay  the  foundations 
of  the  Christian  Church ;  the  expression,  "  to  bind  and  to  loose," 
being  commonly  used  by  the  Jews  as  equivalent  to  these — to 
forbid  and  to  allow.  The  meaning  of  the  text  is  this :  Whatever 
things  the  Apostles,  under  the  inspiration  of  Ood,  ordained 
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daring  their  liiSBtime,  or  committed  to  writing  for  the  Tiae  of 
posterity,  are  to  be  held  obligatory  on  earth  beoanse  they  are  held 
Talid  in  heayen. 

The  authority,  assumed  by  every  father  confessor,  to  forgiye 
sma,  is  retained  by  the  Almighty  as  his  own  incommnnicable 
right.  When  onr  Lord  said  to  the  sick  of  the  palsy, ''  Son,  be  of 
good  cheer,  thy  sins  be  forgiven  thee" — (Mat.  ix.  2) — the  Scribes 
said  within  themselves,  ''This  man  blasphemeth.''  Onr  Lord 
seems  to  allow  this  supposition  valid  if  be  had  been  a  mere  man  : 
he  immediately  proceeds  to  correct  their  misconception,  and 
vindicates  the  propriety  of  the  language  he  had  used  by  perform- 
ing a  miracle  in  his  own  name,  thus  demonstrating  his  possession 
of  divine  authority.  The  form  of  absolution  used  by  every 
Romish  priest  is  not  "  May  God  absolve  thee  I "  or  ''  May  Ohrist 
absolve  Uiee ! "  but  "  I  absolve  thee  in  the  name  of  the  Father, 
and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ohost."  Of  every  individual, 
therefore,  who  uses  these  words  within  the  vail  of  the  Oonfessionali 
and  fails  to  prove  his  right  to  use  them  by  a  miracle,  not  feigned 
but  real,  it  may  truly  and  sadly  be  said,  '*  This  man  blasphemetlu" 

Every  priestly  confessor  is  an  intruder  between  Ohrist  and  the 
sinner — an  usurper  of  the  seat  of  ''our  great  High  Priest,  Jesus, 
the  Son  of  Ood."  Ohrist  is  called  a  "  great "  high  priest,  not 
because  he  is  the  first  among  many,  but  because  he  has  snper- 
seded  the  typical  priesthood  of  the  house  of  Aaron,  and  "is 
supreme  in  dignity  and  every  excellence,  singular,  sole,  and 
unrivalled,  having  no  equal,  or  partner,  or  successor  in  office.'* — 
(See  Heb.  vii.  24.)  The  priesthood  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Ohrist  is 
perfect^  real,  and  not  symbolical  (Heb.  viii.  6),  because  it  is 
possessed  of  all  moral  excellence  (Heb.  vii.  26),  and  because  it  is 
fhlly  suited  to  secure  the  end  for  which  it  was  ordained — the 
salvation  of  guilty  men  (Heb.  iv.  15;  v.  9;  vii.  25,  28;  viii  6; 
ix.  14,  28  ;  x.  9, 14).  The  priesthoodof  Maihenism  is  an  ignorant 
and  delusive  substitute  for  the  faultless  priesthood  of  Gh)d*s 
incarnate  Son ;  while  the  priesthood  of  Bome  occupies  the  ground 
of  bold,  continual,  and  uncompromising  opposition.  Oar  great 
High  Priest  having  offered  the  sacrifice  of  himseli^  passed  into 
the  heavens  (oTi  rather,  through  the  heavens). 


With  in  expiation  and  propitiation,  not  qrmbolical,  bat  of 
infinite  value  in  tiie  eyes  of  the  Holy  One,  Ohrist  passed  throY:^h 
all  the  yisible  glories  of  Creation,  and  took  his  seat  at  **  the  right 
hand  of  the  Majesty  on  high."  Seated  on  **  the  throne  of  grace," 
he  invites  onr  reverential,  yet  bold  approach,  and  promises  to 
bestow,  not  mediately,  through  the  hands  of  others,  but  directly, 
to  every  suppliant  the  largest  blessings. 

His  unceasing  intercessions  in  the  presence  of  Jehovah  obviously 
implies  "  the  continual  presentation  of  his  obedience  and  sacrifiee 
as  ever  valid  and  efficacious  for  pardon  and  acceptance,  the  perfect 
holiness  and  eternal  blessedness  of  all  who  are  truly  penitent^ 
believing,  and  obedient." 

In  the  ''  Garden  of  the  Soul,"  an  authority  of  the  Cburch  of 
Borne,  are  found  the  following  directions  for  Oonfession: — 
^'  Kneeling  down  at  the  side  of  your  ghostly  &ther,  make  the  sign 
of  the  Gross,  saying, '  In  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son, 
and  of  the  Holy  Qhost.  Amen.  I  confess  to  Almighty  Ood,  to 
the  blessed  Virgin  Mary,  to  the  blessed  MichsBl,  the  Archangel,  to 
the  blessed  John  the  Baptist,  to  the  holy  Apostles  Peter  and 
Paul,  to  all  the  Saints,  and  to  you,  lather,  that  I  have  sinned 
eiceedingly,  in  thought,  word,  and  deed,  thrdugh  my  faulty 
through  my  fault,  through  my  most  grevious  fault.'  After 
Oonfession,  the  penitent  is  directed  to  say, '  For  these  and  all 
other  of  my  sins,  which  I  cannot,  at  this  present,  call  to  my 
remembrance,  I  am  heartily  sony,  propose  amendment  for  the 
ftiture,  and  most  humbly  ask  pardon  of  God,  and  penance  and 
absolution  of  you,  my  ghostly  fa&er.'"  • 

Holy  Scripture  teaches  the  penitent  a  better  wav.  We  have 
'^boldness  to  enter  into  the  holiest  by  the  blood  of  Ohrist" 
(Heb.  X.  19),  that  is,  we  hnve  direct  access  into  the  mmediate 
presence  of  our  Ged,  without  any  medium  but  faith  in  Jesus' 
blood.  ''The  Lord  is  nigh  unto  all  them  that  call  upon  him,  to 
all  that  call  upon  him  in  truth."— Psa.  czlv.  18.  "  There  is  one 
Mediator  between  God  and  men,  the  man  Ohrist  Jesus." — 
1  Tim.  ii.  5.  Seated  on  His  glorious  throne.  He  has  a  present, 
perfect,  and  an  unending  sympathy  with  all  His  believing  people, 

■  I  -IIMIIII.I      ■—      ■  MM  ■■  .III  II  I         ■  Igll  II         »  III! 

•  The  Garden  of  the  Soul,  p.  190;  Derby:  Thonuw  Biohmrdsen. 
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Thfiir  oasea,  traableii  temptetumfl,  bveaveiiinitB,  and  diaappoint- 
maatB  sre  not  only  known  to  Him,  but  excites  in  His  divine  bosom 
a  fiUow  feeling ;  He  lejoioes  with  them  when  they  lejoioe  ;  and 
becanae  He  ''was  in  all  points  tempted  like  as  we  are,  yet  without 


There  is  no  moment^  by  day  or  by  night,  that  an  audience  is 

not  granted  by  our  exalted  Redeemer,  when  humbly  and  boldly 

requested  by  a  penitent  sinner.    The  multitude  of  applications, 

howeyer  great,  neyer  excludes  any  suitor,  nor  even  delays  the 

consideration  of  any  case.    There  is  no  perplexity  in  our  affairs 

that  our  Adrocate  with  the  Father  cannot  unrayel,  no  misfortune 

that  He  cannot  bestow,  no  eyil  that  He  cannot  averts  and  no 

rinoere  petitioner  that  He  will  reject;  His  boundless  love  is 

yearning,  His  omnipotent  might  is  waiting,  and  His  infinite 

wisdom  is  contriving  how  to  allay  His  people's  fears,  how  to 

soothe  their  sorrows,  and  how  to  heal  their  wounds,  as  shall  best 

eonsiat  with  the  promotion  of  their  perfect  holiness  and  the 

conamnmation  of  their  eternal  salvation. 

ThS  SUPBBUAOT  07  THB  POPE. 

*'The  priesthood  of  Ohrist  is  the  central  point  of  the  true 
religion ;  the  priesthood  of  man  is  the  seminal  lie  of  every  false 
religion.  The  Papal  Supremacy  is  the  full-blown  flower  of  this 
perojcious  seed.  That  every  Pope  has  the  universal  and  uncon- 
trolled d^Huinion  over  the  souls,  and  by  the  easiest  inference,  over 
the  bodies  also  of  all  men,  is  one  of  the  chief  characteristics  of 
Popery.  This  dootrine  is  found  in  all  her  catechisms,  framed  for 
the  instmotion  of  youth,  and  in  all  her  creeds,  intended  for  the 
guidance  of  maturer  years ;  it  stands  prominent  in  the  decrees  of 
(Jeneral  Oouncils  ;  it  has  been  again  and  again  proclaimed  from 
the  Vatican,  and  administered  as  actual  law  by  reigning  Pontiffs ; 
it  has  been  received  and  submitted  to  by  inferior  synods,  by 
powerful  monarohs,  and  by  national  senates ;  it  has  been,  and  still 
ia,  defended  and  inculcated  in  her  most  celebrated  schools  and 
colleges ;  it  has  been,  and  still  is,  expounded  and  vindicated  by 
her  greatest  theologians ;  all  her  clergy  are  bound  by  solemn 
professions  to  believe  and  acknowledge  and  teach  it ;  and  it  is 
generally  professed  by  all  her  members^for  whoever  disclaims  it 
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becomes  thereby  %  heretic  and  an  enemy  to  the  Bomaa  see : 
**  without  the  Pope  the  Ohnroh  of  Borne  is  a  maimed  or  headlees 
body," 

In  the  fifth  Lateran  Oonnoil,  Ohristopher  Maroellos  thus 
addressed  Pope  Jnlins  II.,  of  in&mous  memory :  **  Thon  art  the 
Bheppard,  thou  art  the  physician,  thon  art  the  governor,  thou  art 
the  husbandman,  finally,  ffu>u  art  another  God  upon  earth.*'  Here, 
then,  is  a  claim  whoso  asscHions  are  unqualified,  whose  bounds 
are  measureless,  and  whose  results  are  interminable.  To  debate 
the  lawfulness  of  such  a  pretension,  unless  it  be  made  to  rest 
avowedly  and  on  its  very  first  appearance,  upon  the  most  indubit- 
able miracle,  is  positive  degradation  to  the  human  mind,  for  the 
assumption  of  it  by  any  individual,  and  still  more  so  by  a 
succession  of  men,  is  a  diiect  and  undisguised  infringement  of 
the  prerogatives  of  Deity. 

The  arguments  generally  adduced  in  defence  of  the  doctrine  of 
Papal  Supremacy  are  founded  upon  the  pleas  of  necessity  and  of 
Scriptural  statement 

As  to  the  argument  of  Necessity ,  it  is  hard  to  see  what  urgent 
call  there  is  for  the  authority  of  a  supreme  visible  church, 
especially  when  we  give  to  the  Word  of  God  that  high  position 
which  it  claims,  and  of  which  it  is  worthy. 

It  is  still  harder  to  perceive  how  any  human  being,  even  the 
best  that  ever  lived,  is  capable  of  filling  such  an  oflSce,  and 
discharging  its  ftmctions.  And  it  is  hardest  of  all  to  believe  that 
the'^succession  of  Boman  Pontifis — ^many  of  whom  have  not  only 
desecrated  the  altar  and  dishonoured  the  throne,  but  brought 
disgrace  upon  human  nature  itself— should  be  the  chosen  seat  fbr 
this  exalted  privilege. 

As  to  the  argument  bom  Holy  Ser^ture»  it  chiefiy  rests  upon 
this  passage :  **  And  I  say  unto  thee.  Thou  art  Peter,  and  upon 
this  rock  I  will  build  my  church  ;  and  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not 
prevail  against  it.  And  I  will  give  unto  thee  the  keys  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,"  &c. — ^Mat.  xvi.  18, 19.  This  portion  of  God's 
Word  cannot  support  the  Papal  claims,  except  on  the  supposition 
that  our  Lord,  by  the  expression  ''this  rock,"  meant  Peter's 
person^  which  cannot  be  proved.    Supposing  it  were,  it  would  be 
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neoessaTj  to  prore  fbrther  (which  alflo  cannot  be  done)  that  Peter, 
in  receiving  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaxen,  received  a  supre- 
macy equivalent  to  that  claimed  by  the  Pope.  Granting  that  this 
were  settled  according  to  the  mind  of  the  Bomanists,  they  would 
then  be  called  upon  to  show  that  Peter  had  snccessors  in  this 
snpreme  office,  and  to  substantiate  the  claims  of  the  Bishops  of 
Borne  to  be  his  successors.  So  far  are  they  from  being  able  to 
make  good  these  statements,  that  they  can  scarcely  produce 
satisfactory  evidence  to  prove  the  Apostle  Peter  was  ever  resident 
at  Borne.  And  it  is  most  certain  he  was  never  bishop  there. 
There  is,  moreover,  a  very  obvious  remark  to  be  made  which 
seems,  of  itself,  sufficient  on  this  part  of  the  argument,  that  the 
supposition,  which  would  constitute  each  individual  in  a  long 
succession  of  office-bearers  to  be  one  and  the  same  foundation, 
appears  to  be  self-contradictory  or  altogether  unmeaning. 

The  arguments  which  may  be  urged  against  the  Pontifical 
claims  are  diversified  and  powerful. 

These  claims  are  not  supported  by  antiquity.  The  Apostle 
Peter  of  the  New  Testament  was  no  Pope  ;  he  had  no  superiority 
over  his  fellow.apostles,  neither  was  he  infallible,  for  he  not  only 
denied  his  Lord,  but  also  justly  exposed  himself  to  the  reproof  of 
Paul.  Gal.  ii.  11—14.  At  so  late  a  date  as  the  fourth  century, 
the  Church  of  Jerusalem,  and  not  the  Church  of  Bome,  was 
**  called  the  Mother  of  all  Churches."  The  second  General 
Coancil,  recognised  by  the  Church  of  Bome  as  such,  was 
convened  at  Constantinople  (a.d.  381)  by  the  order  of  the 
reigning  Emperor,  ajid  contrary  to  the  will  of  the  Roman  Bishop. 
If  the  voice  of  primitive  Christianity  is  to  be  listened  unto,  its 
verdict  is  against  the  pretensions  of  Bome,  for  Antioch,  the  first 
Oentile  church,  was  for  a  considerable  period  called  ''  the  see  of 
Peter;"  it  was  not  till  the  Lateran  Council  (a.d.  1215),  under 
Innocent  III.,  that  the  Pope*s  supremacy  was  synodically 
defined.* 

*  The  thunderbolt  thus  formallj  and  impiously  seized  did  not  slumber 
in  the  hands  of  Innocent.  At  the  foot  of  his  legate  did  John  of  England 
anrrender  his  crovm,  by  his  orders  tens  of  thousands  of  the  Albigenses  and 
Waldenses  were  slaughtered  year  by  year,  and  to  him  is  the  world  indebted  for 
the  establishment  of  transubstantiation  and  the  origin  of  the  Inquisition— 
**  the  two  most  signal  triumphs  over  sense  and  humanity." 

P 
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The  pretensions  of  the  Roman  Pontiff  are  antagonisiic  to  the 
royal  honours  of  the  Prince  of  Peace.  The  Lord  Jesus  is  King  as 
well  as  Priest.  **  He  is  a  King  upon  his  throne  " — Zech.  yi.  13.  The 
subjects  of  the  Pope  transfer  to  him  the  veneration  and  obedience 
which  they  owe  to  Christ.  We  are  constantly  reading  in  the  New 
Testament  that  Christ  is  Governor  of  all  things  for  the  good  of 
His  people,  but  never  do  we  read  of  His  administering  His  govern- 
ment through  a  substitute.  To  attempt  tp  act  as  Christ's  vicar, 
is  attempting  to  displace  Christ  from  His  mediatorial  throne. 
Besides  referring  to  the  passage  quoted  in  the  beginning  of  the 
chapter  (Phil,  ii,  8 — 13),  we  solicit  the  reader's  attention  to  the 
staten)ent  contained  in  Eph.  i.  20,  23.  In  this  Scripture  we  are 
clearly  taught  that  Christ  is  constituted  head  over  all  things  for 
the  benefit  of  His  Church.  "  God  raised  Him  from  the  dead," 
threw  a  resurrection  of  glory  round  His  head,  so  lately  pained 
and  dishonoured  by  thorny  wounds,  "  and  set  Him  at  His  own 
right  hand," — where  effulgent  glory  would  consume  the  highest 
creature  that  should  venture  too  near  the  precincts  of  the 
heavenly  Majesty — "  in  the  heavenly  places '' — or  in  heaven  itself 
— the  state-throne  of  Deity,  "far  above  all  principalities,  and 
power,  and  might,  and  dominion,  and  every  name  that  is  named, 
not  only  in  this  world  but  that  which  is  to  come."  While  the 
dignity  of  the  Messiah  in  the  glory  of  His  mediatorial  kingdom 
is  pre-eminently  illustrious.  His  authority  is  uncontrolled  and 
His  dominion  universal.  The  Divine  inauguration  of  Jesus  as 
King  is  completed  by  the  statement,  *<  and  hath  put  all  things 
under  His  feet  and  gave  Him  to  be  head  over  all  things  to  the 
Church  which  is  His  body,  the  ftiUness  of  Him  that  filleth  all  in 
all"  When  the  Pope  shall  produce  a  commission  as  plain,  as 
full,  and  as  authentic  as  this,  then,  but  not  till  then,  may  he 
expect  the  homage  of  intelligent  men.  The  prerogatives  of  Christ 
secure  the  priviLges  of  His  people.  All  things  are  theirs,  because 
they  are  Christ's.  i^See  1  Cor.  iii.  21 — 23.)  Christ  makes  all  things 
work  together  for  the  good  of  His  faithful  followers  (Rom.  viii.  28), 
We  are  not  aware  that  the  Pope  has  made  a  promise  similar  to 
this  invaluable  declaration ;  if  he  has,  it  is  another  added  to  the 
long  list  of  his  impieties.  Again,  the  continual  presence  of 
Immanuel,  even  with  the  smallest  company  of  His  people  on 
earth,  is  most  expressly  promised  in  Mat.  xviii.  20^*<  Where  two 
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or  three  are  gathered  together  in  my  name,  there  am  I  in  the 
midst  of  them.**  Therefore  the  admission  of  an  earthly  yicar  is 
not  (mlj  soperflnons  bat  intrusiye,  and  must  be  regarded  as  an 
nogntefol  affiront  to  onr  Divine  Redeemer. 

How  can  he  be  esteemed  the  Vicar  of  Christ  who  by  obscuring 
aod  concealing^  by  peryerting  and  persecuting  "  the  glorious 
Sospd/'  has  proved  himself  to  be  Antichrist.  How  can  he  be 
reckoned  and  venerated  as  Peter's  successor  who  has  more  than 
the  boldness,  bat  none  of  the  penitence,  of  Peter  ?  How  can  he 
be  called,  with  propriety,  even  a  bishop,  when  he  never  puts  his 
ittods  to  the  smallest  part  of  a  bishop's  work?  for  he  never 
toadies  the  people  the  Word  of  God  nor  administers  the 
oidinanoes  of  religion.  Can  he  be  accounted  the  head  of  the 
Chuxch  who  has  led  so  many  away  from  the  Church's  true  'and 
adoobie  Head,  and  by  his  craft  and  cruelty  so  sorely  rent  the 
body  of  Christ  ?  Can  that  be  the  Apostolical  See  which  has  been 
a  sink  of  all  abominable  immorality,  and  a  den  of  extravagant 
impiety  ?  Past  events  demonstrate  the  fallacy  of  the  Pope's 
asBomption. 

We  cannot  look  into  the  history  of  Popery  without  finding, 
almost  in  every  page,  some  striking  facts  to  prove  the  intensity 
of  the  Pope's  power  to  work  evil,  or  the  invalidity  of  his  claim  to 
oocupy  the  place  of  God.  His  successes  manifest  the  vigour  of 
big  tyranny  ;  his  reverses,  the  falsehood  of  his  pretensions.  The 
man  who  boasts  that  he  is  Christ's  vicar  upon  earth,  must  at 
every  step  be  dreaded  or  despised.  The  assumed  prerogatives 
of  the  Boman  PoutiiF  have  been  frequently  and  rudely  invaded, 
and  not  seldom  with  impunity.  From  the  days  of  A  lartc,  in  the 
fifth  century,  to  the  time  of  Napoleon,  I  ome  has  been  often 
besieged,  pillaged,  and  laid  waste,  while  the  wearer  of  the  triple 
crown  has  by  turns  been  dishonoured,  imprisoned,  and  slain. 
E&me^  or  the  Holy  City,  as  it  has  been  called,  was  taken  and 
plondered  by  Alaric^  King  of  the  Visigoths,  a.d.  410;  by 
Gefueric^  King  of  the  Vandals,  A.D.  455  ;  by  Totilas,  King  of  the 
Osirogoihs^  A  J).  516.  Was  taken  by  Charles  Y.,  a  Catholic  king 
and  Emperor  of  the  Romans,  and,  at  the  moment  the  city  was 
taken.  Pope  Clement  VIL  was  offering  prayers  at  the  high  altar 
at  St.  Peter's.  Far  from  being  able  to  save  his  capital,  he  did  not 
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sacoeed  in  his  efforts  to  protect  bis  own  person,  for  he  was  made 
a  prisoner  of  war,  and  was  retained  in  captiyity  till  a  costly 
ransom  was  paid  for  his  liberation.  Bonaparte  carried  Pins  YII. 
to  Fontaineblean,  where  a  Concordat  was  arranged  between  them 
on  the  understanding  that  the  Pope  should  not  again  return  to 
Borne  ;  he  was  however  restored  to  the  Vatican  mainly  through^ 
the  instmmentalify  of  the  non-Boman  States,  Germany,  Bussia^ 
and  England.  The  reigning  Pope,  Pius  IX.,  was  a  prisoner  for 
some  time  in  the  Qnirinal,  whence  he  fled  in  the  garb  of  a  menial 
and  found  refuge  in  Oaeta.  He  was  brought  i¥om  thence,  and 
placed  in  his  see  and  in  his  chair,  not  by  the  prestiffB  of  his  name, 
nor  by  the  power  oif  his  arm,  nob  by  thb  interposition  of 
HEAVEN,  but  by  the  bayonets  of  France. 

When  we  consider  the  contrast  between  the  characters  and 
claims  of  many  of  the  Boman  Pontiffs,  who,  to  the  most  ungodly, 
profligate,  and  ferocious  dispositions  have  united  the  assumption 
of  uniyersal  supremacy,  temporal  and  spiritual,*  there  is  not 
presented  to  the  mind  a  more  repulsive  and  revolting  picture  of 
the  wildest  excesses  and  atrocities  of  infidelity,  or  the  most 
abject  prostration  and  gross  debaucheries  of  heathenism. 

But  of  all  kinds  of  facts  those  connected  with  the  Schisms  of 
ihe  Papacy  are  mo&t  concluBive  in  demonstrating  the  fallacy  of 
the  Papal  pretensions.  In  the  latter  half  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  Urban  YI.,  whose  seat  was  at  Bome,  issued  a  bull  of 
deposition  against  Clement  711.,  and  all  his  adherents.  The 
tenor  of  such  an  instrument  is  known  to  the  readers  of  Papal 
history.  On  the  other  hand,  Clement,  whose  seat  was  at  Avignon, 
was  not  slow  in  hurling  defiance  and  damnation  against  Urban 
and  his  party.  It  is  obvious  to  all,  that  in  this  Pontifical  strife 
the  mantle  of  clerical  infallibility  was  rent  and  the  sceptre  of 
Papal  supremacy  broken. 

But  one  or  two  pregnant  facts  are  yet  to  be  told.  The  Church 
of  Bome  has  not  failed  to  own  and  canonize  as  saints  individuals 
who  lived  in  the  services  and  died  in  the  quaiTels  of  these  two 
anti-Popes ;  for  she  has  canonized  Catherine  of  Sienna,  who 
espoused  the  side  of  Urban,  and  treated  his  opponent  at  Avignon 
as  Antichrist  and  a  member  of  the  devil,  and  his  cardinals  as 

^  See  Gibbon's  Deoline  and  FaU  of  the  Boman  Empire,  oh.  zliz. 
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deyils  iocamftte ;  while  ghe  has  canonized  Peter  of  Lnxembonig, 
who,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  was  Cardinal  of  Clement^  and  had 
receired  that  dignity  from  his  master's  hands  against  the  express 
prohibition  of  Urban,  nnder  pain  of  ezcommnnication.  Infidelity 
sneers  at  the  ecclesiastical  contest;  Christianity  weeps  at  the 
prostitution  of  her  name  in  snch  a  conflict ;  Reason  insists  that 
if  the  Chnich  considers  the  one  to  be  a  saint,  she  onght  to  regard 
the  other  as  a  heretic ;  and  Infatnation  says  to  implicit  Faith, 
''  Both  of  them  are  saints." 

It  now  remains  to  enquire  what  is  the  pr$sent  aspeel  of  Papal 
supremacy  ?  Are  the  pretensions  of  the  Pope  now  different  from 
what  they  hAve  been  in  the  times  that  are  past?  Whoever 
affirms  that  a  change  has  taken  place,  neither  Pope  nor  cardinal, 
bishop  nor  priest^  has  directly  made  or  formally  assented  to  the 
affirmation. 

The  power  of  the  Bishops  of  Bome  has  waxed  and  waned  in  the 
political  firmament,  and  their  policy  has  been  as  diversified  as  the 
shifting  scenes  in  the  drama  of  European  history ;  but  their 
purposes  and  principles  are  all  stereotyped  in  the  ambition  of  the 
human  heart  and  in  the  very  constitution  of  the  Roman  hierarchy. 
Till  the  present  Pope  shall  rescind  the  canon  law  it  is  impossible 
not  to  believe  that  his  pretensions  are  as  high  as  mortal  pride 
can  rise,  although  they  are  often  only  as  prominent  as  prudence 
will  permit.  And  they  are  prominent  enough  to  awaken  all  our 
watclifulness,  and  stimulate  all  the  prayerfulness  of  the  friends  of 
liberty  and  the  servants  of  Ood. 

The  recent  appointment  of  a  Cardinal  to  reside  in  England, 
and  other  proceedings  connected  therewith,  have  been  avowedly 
justified  on  the  plea  that  they  are  necessary  to  the  introduction 
of  the  canon  law  into  this  country. 

We  insert  from  the  pen  of  a  learned  writer,  a  summary  of  the 
contents  of  this  universal  code  of  the  Popedom,  so  far  as  they 
relate  to  the  matter  in  hand:  ''The  canon  law  decrees  and 
enjoins  that  all  heretics  (and  every  person  knows  that  Protestants 
are  deemed  to  be  eminently  such)  are  to  be  punished,  where  it 
ean  be  done,  by  every  kind  of  suffering  that  the  art  of  man  can 
devise :  non-intercourse  in  trade,  or  in  any  way ;  disinheriting, 
expatriation,  loss  of  property,  imprisonment  tortures,  death  in 
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any  form  bnt  chiefly  by  being  bnmed  alivei  and  barbarous 
indignities  to  the  dead  corpse ;  even  parents,  brothers,  and 
children  are  held  gnilty,  and  liable  nltimately  to  the  same 
punishment,  if  they  do  not  their  utmost  for  the  execution  of 
those  penalties,  or  if  they  screen  or  support  in  any  way  the 
denounced  heretics ;  that  upon  the  excommunication  or  other 
sentence  of  the  ecclesiastical  authority  being  declared,  the 
offenders  are  to  be  delivered  over  to  the  secular  judge  ;  that  if 
the  temporal  authority  refuse  or  neglect  to  inflict  his  part  of  the 
punishment,  Jie  shall  himself  he  excommunicated^  with  the  terrible 
consequences ;  and  that  informers,  though  accomplices,  or  con- 
victed of  perjury,  shall  be  held  valid  witnesses.  See,  then,  my 
countrymen,  the  benedictions  provided  for  you  by  the  Pope  and 
his  Oardinals/'  * 

It  has  been  shown  by  Lessius,  a  Somanlst,  author  of  some 
celebrity,  that  the  power  of  deposing  kings  was  claimed  by 
Gregory  VIL,  Urban  II.,  and  Gregory  IX.,  and  by  the  following 
General  Councils :  Those  of  Letran,  under  Alexander  III, ;  the 
Councils  of  Lyons,  of  Vienna^  of  Constance,  of  Lateran  under 
George  X.,  and  of  Trent.  We  have  also  recent  examples  of  the 
same  kind ;  the  Pope  in  1801  absolved  the  French  people  from 
their  oath  of  allegiance  to  Louis  their  King,  and  gave  them 
authority  to  swear  fidelity  tx)  Napoleon  as  First  Consul ;  and 
again  in  1809  he  proceeded  to  excommunicate  and  anathematize 
Bonaparte. 

The  facts  now  mentioned  are  in  perfect  harmony  vrith  the  more 
personal  pretensions  of  the  present  Bishop  of  Rome.  It  is  men- 
tioned by  Dr.  Townsend,  in  the  jounial  which  he  has  published 
of  his  tour  in  Italy,  in  1850,  that  as  he  was  leaving  the  presence 
of  the  Pope,  with  whom  he  had  succeeded  in  obtaining  an  inter- 
view, a  lady  and  gentleman  from  Cuba  entered,  and  both  knelt 
down  as  to  Ood  at  the  folding-doors  of  the  audience  chamber,  and 
repeated  the  same  homage  in  the  middle  of  the  room.  The 
reigning  Pontiff  succeeded  Gregory  XVI.,  in  June,  1846,  and,  of 

•  l2«asofi«  of  Frotesiamiisni,  pp.  44,  45,  by  Eev.  J.  P.  Smith,  D  D. ;  London, 
1851.  "These  partioalars,"  says  Dr.  Smith,  "I  select  out  of  many  in  the 
Canon  Law  {Corj^us  Jvris  Ca/nonici  Qregorvi  XIIL^  P.M.  Jussu  editum),  2  toIs., 
folio,  Frankfurt,  1748,  particularly  in  vol.  2,  the  decretals  of  Gregory  JX,, 
Book  5,  and  those  whioh  form  the  6th  Book,  published  in  1698." 
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oonrae,  inangnrated  by  the  same  formalities  as  his  predecessors. 
Among  other  formalities  he  was  elevated  and  placed  upon  the 
high  altar  of  St.  Peter*s,  where  the  bread  and  wine,  as  Romanists 
believe,  are  substantiated  into  the  person  of  Christ,  that  the  Lord 
Jesas  may  be  offered  in  sacrifice  for  sin.  The  words  of  coronation 
are  so  plain  that  the  dullest  understanding  cannot  miss  their 
meaning, — "  Receive  the  tiara  adorned  with  the  triple  crown,  and 
know  that  thou  art  the  Father  of  Princes  and  of  Kings,  the  Ruler 
of  the  World  upon  Earth,  and  the  Vicar  of  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ, 
to  whom  be  everlasting  honour  and  glory.  Amen."  To  shew  the 
interpretation  put  upon  such  acts  and  words,  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  one  of  the  leading  Popish  journals  of  the  day,  in  reporting 
the  proceedings,  stated  that  the  people  hailed  the  newly  conse- 
crated Pope  with  the  first,  the  second,  and  third  adoration. 

Some  orators  of  the  present  day  indulge  in  slighting  or  con- 
temptuous expressions,  as  if  the  recent  excitement  regarding 
Popery  were  unreasonable,  like 

''Ocean  into  tempest  tossed 
To  waft  a  feather  or  to  drown  a  fiy.** 

They  speak  of  **  the  yain  assumption  of  foreign  imbecility,  the 
tinsel  dignity  of  bishops,  the  '  scarlet  vanity '  of  cardinals,  the 
fulminated  folly  of  the  Vatican."  We  have  no  fears  whatever  for 
the  Church  of  Christ,  and  but  few  for  the  privileges  of  our  own 
beloved  land ;  but  there  are  many  reasons  to  be  alarmed  for  the 
salvation  of  individual  souls,  and  for  the  civil  liberties  of  weak 
and  infant  States. 

If  the  Popedom  be  correctly  described  as  "foreign  imbecility," 
how  can  the  fact  ba  explained,  that  its  cruel  behests  against 
an  independent  queen  and  an  innocent  woman,  whose  island 
kingdom  was  one  of  the  first  and  fairest  fruits  of  Protestant 
missions,  were  obeyed  by  the  gallant  admirals  of  chivalrous 
Prance?  How  can  it  be  explained  that  the  heavy  bills*  of 
"foreign  imbecility"  are  duly  honoured  by  the  Chancellor  of  the 
British  Exchequer? 

If  there  should  be  nothing  more  in  Roman  episcopal  rank  and 
power  than  "  tinsel  dignity,'*  how  should  it  be  taking  precedence 

*  We  refer,  of  oourse,  to  the  sums  granted  to  the  Churoh  of  Borne,  espeoially 
in  Ireland  and  the  Colonies. 
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in  Ireland  and  the  Oolonies,  if  not  yet  elsewhere,  of  some  of  the 
best  blood  of  Britain's  nobility,  of  some  of  her  hereditary  or 
hard-won  titles  of  patriotism  ? 

If  there  be  nothing  in  a  Cardinal's  insignia  but  '' scarlet 
vanity,"  how  marrellons  that  it  shoald  haye  raised  in  the 
greatest,  the  richest,  and  the  freest  nation  of  the  world  sncb  an 
nnnsual  excitement. 

If  a  Papal  excommunication  be  only  a  harmless  and  ludricous 
ebullition  of  passion,  it  is  a  no  less  perplexing  than  painful  fact, 
that  so  many  millions  of  living  men  should  be  in  greater  practical 
and  habitual  terror  of  the  Vatican's  "fulminated  folly,"  than  of 
the  thunders  of  the  Divine  law  and  the  dread  solemnities  of  the 
"eternal  judgment." 

Nothing  is  more  common  at  present  than  to  hear  Romanists 
insisting  upon  the  distinction  between  temporal  and  spiritual 
power,  and  protesting  that  the  Pope's  authority  is  entirely  and 
exclusively  religious  and  ecclesiastical,  and  that  unqualified 
submission  to  Papal  supremacy  is  compatible  with  obedience  and 
loyalty  to  a  Protestant  monarch.  Volumes  might  be  written  with 
extracts  showing  the  frequency  with  which  this  sort  of  argument 
and  defence  is  used.  It  is  indeed  the  sheet-anchor  of  the  cause. 
If  such  representations  are  to  be  credited,  enough  has  been 
already  said  to  prove  that  the  Papacy  of  the  nineteenth  century 
has  a  widely  different  complexion  and  character  from  the  Popery 
of  the  ten  centuries  preceding. 

Let  Pope,  Cardinal,  or  Bishop  openly  avow  that  such  a  fund- 
amental alteration  in  their  religious  system  has  been  introduced 
and  allowed ;  let  them  anathematize  their  predecessors  as  they 
yet  anathematize  Protestants ;  or,  better  far,  let  every  past 
anathema  be  repented  of,  and  every  present  anathema  revoked, 
and  then  they  will  be  entitled  to  credit  when  they  affirm,  that  in 
their  system  spiritual  power  does  not  involve  and  carry  with  it 
temporal  power.  Every  kind  of  language  that  speaks  of  the 
Pope's  pretensions  as  not  including  universal  temporal  dominion, 
or  that  represents  allegiance  to  Rome  as  consistent  with  fidelity 
to  a  Protestant  throne,  must  be  ever  regarded  and  treated,  if 
there  be  aught  sacred  in  religion  or  precious  in  liberty,  as  the 
fatuity  of  profound  ignorance  or  the  finesse  of  deep  diplomacy. 


CHAPTER    IV. 

Translation  of  a  took,  entiihd  "  The  Tax  of  the  Sacred  Roman 

Chmcery^*^  in  which  there  is  a  particular  Account  how  much  Money 

there  was  to  be  paid  into  the  Apohtolic  or  Pope's  Chamber  for 

almost  all  sorts  of  Vices,  with  Reflections. 

The  Man  of  Sin  is  the  Pope,  not  meaning  this  or  that  Pope 
in  particalar,  bat  the  Pope  in  general,  as  the  chief  head  and 
supporter  of  the  "  Papal  Apostaoy." 

The  Apostacj  produces  him,  and  he  again  promotes  the 
Apostacj.  He  is  properly  the  Man  of  Sin,  not  only  on  account 
of  the  scandalous  lives  of  many  Popes,  but  by  reason  of  their 
more  scandalous  doctrines  and  principles,  dispensing  with  t  e 
most  necessary  duties,  and  granting  and  selling:  Pardons  and 
Indulgences  for  the  most  abominable  crimes.  A  little  before  the 
Beformation,  the  Form  of  Indulgences  was  so  ample  that  rich 
men  were  unconcerned  what  sins  thry  committed,  as  knowing 
that  they  could,  living  or  dead,  purchase  a  pardon ;  for  if  they 
neglected  it  during  their  lives,  it  was  but  leaving  so  much  money 
by  their  wills  after  death,  for  Masses  and  Indulgences,  and  they 
were  assured  all  woald  be  forgiven  them. 

There  is  a  book,  called  The  Tax  of  the  Sacred  Rotnan  Chancery, 
in  which  there  is  a  particular  account  how  much  money  is  to  be 
paid  into  the  Apostolic  or  Pope's  Chamber,  for  the  most  atrocious 
vices.  For  instance  : — '*  He  who  had  been  guilty  of  incest  with 
his  mother,  sister,  or  other  relation,  either  in  consanguinity  or 
affinity,  is  taxed  Ski five  gross;  the  absolution  and  pardon  of  him 
who  has    *    ♦    ♦    a  Virgin  six  gross,^ 

The  absolution  of  him  who  has  murdered  his  father,  mothe^^ 

sister,  or  mfe,five  or  seven  gross.    The  absolution  and  pardon  of 

all  acts  of  fornication  committed  by  any  of  the  clergy,  in  what 

manner  soever ;  and  whether  it  be  with  a  nun,  within  or  without 

a 
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the  limits  of  the  nnnnery,  or  with  his  relations  in  oonsangninity 
or  afiSnitj,  or  with  his  god-danghter,  or  with  anj  woman  what- 
Boeyer;  and  whether  also  the  said  absolution  be  given  in  the 
name  of  the  clergyman  himself  only,  or  of  him  jointly  with  his 
whores;  with  a  dispensation  to  enable  him  to  take  and  hold  his 
orders  and  ecclesiastical  benefices,  and  with  a  clause  also  of 
inhibition,  costs  thirty  ioumoise  and  nine  or  thirteen  ducats. 

And  i^  besides  the  above,  he  receives  absolntion  from  sodomy 
or  beastiality,  with  the  dispensation  or  clause  of  inhibition,  as 
before,  he  must  pay  nineteen  toumais  and  nine  ducats,  A  nun, 
having  committed  fornication  several  times,  within  or  without  the 
bounds  of  the  nunnery,  shall  be  absolved  and  enabled  to  hold  all 
the  dignities  of  her  Order,  even  that  of  Abbess,  by  paying  thirty- 
six  toumois  and  nine  ducats.  The  absolution  of  him  who  keeps  a 
concubine,  with  a  dispensation  to  take  and  hold  his  orders  and 
ecclesiastical  benefices,  costs  twenty-one  toumois  five  ducats  and 
six  carlins. 

This  is  the  translation  of  the  very  words  of  the  book  itself,  only 
the  articles  as  far  as  the  *  are  wanting  in  our  edition  ;  however, 
theee  articles  are  in  the  most  correct  and  perfect  editions.  Ihis 
book  has  several  times  been  printed  both  in  Protestant  and 
Popish  countries,  and  i\iQ  Protestant  Princes  inserted  it  among 
the  causes  of  their  rejection  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  When  the 
Papists  saw  what  use  the  Protestants  made  of  it,  they  put  it  into 
the  lAst  of  Prohibited  Books.  But  then  they  condemned  it  only 
upon  the  supposition  of  its  having  been  corrupted  by  the  Pro- 
testants or  heretics.  But  let  them  suppose  as  much  as  they 
please  that  it  has  been  corrupted  by  heretics,  the  editions  of 
it  which  have  been  published  in  Popish  countries,  and  which  the 
Papists  cannot  disown,  as  that  of  Bome,  in  1514 ;  that  of  Cologne, 
1515  ,-  those  of  Paris,  1520,  1545,  and  1625 ;  and  those  of  Venice^ 
one  in  the  6th  vol.  of  Oceanus  juris,  published  in  1533  ;  the  other 
in  the  16th  vol.  of  the  same  collection,  reprinted  in  1584,  are 
Qiore  than  sufficient  to  justify  the  reproaches  of  the  Protestants 
and  to  cover  the  Church  of  JRome  with  conftision. 

The  Popish  controvertists,  who  haye  not  a  word  to  say  against 
the  authority  of  the  edition  of  Bome,  or  that  of  Paris,  &c.,  are 
under  great  perplexity.    Howeyer,  as  the  Protntanis  have  made 
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80  great  a  handle  of  this  book,  the  Papitii  pretend  that  thongh 
some  of  the  Popes  have  been  gnilty  of  sach  infiunons  practices, 
and  saffered  such  books  to  appear,  yet  the  Ghnrch  of  Bonm,  in 
general,  abhors  them :  a  fine  proof  of  ihe  infallibiliiy  of  ihrir  Pcpis  I 
Bat  the  Ghnrch  of  Borne  has  neyer  shewn,  by  the  suppression  of 
these  Taxes,  that  she  has  had  them  in  abhorrence. 

The  seeds  of  Popery  were  sown  in  the  Apostles'  time,  for  even 
then  idolatry  was  stealing  into  the  Ghnrch  (1  Gor.  x.  14),  and  a 
Tolnntaiy  humility  and  worshipping  of  angels  (Gol.  ii.  18),  strife 
and  divisions  (1  Gor.  iii.),  and  adulterating  and  handling  the 
Word  of  God  deceitfully  (2  Gor.  ii.  17,  it.  2),  a  gain  of  godliness 
and  teaching  of  things  for  filthy  lucre  sake  (t  Tim.  vi.  5 ;  Tit  i.  11) 
a  Tain  obserration  of  festivals  (Oal.  iv.  10),  a  Tain  distinotion  of 
meats  (1  Gor.  viii.  8),  a  neglecting  of  (or  a  superstitious  mortifica- 
tion of)  the  body  (Gol.  ii.  23),  traditiona  and  eommandmmiia^  and 
doeirmos  of  mm  (Crol.  ii.  3 — 22),  with  other  corruptions  and 
innoTations.  Thus  the  foundations  of  Popery  were  laid  in  the 
Apostles'  days,  but  the  superstructure  was  laid  by  degrees,  and 
several  ages  passed  before  the  building  was  completed,  and  the 
Man  of  6m  was  rcTealed  in  full  perfection. 

St.  Paul  communicated  to  the  Thessalonians  what  it  was  that 
hindered  his  appearance,  namely  the  Roman  Empire  ;  but  on  the 
destruction  of  the  Empire,  the  Man  of  Sin  was  raised  on  its  ruins. 

We  shall  conclude  this  chapter  on  the  application  of  2  Thess. 
ii,  I,  12,  to  Popery,  as  its  permanent  characteristics  are  so 
distinctly  stated  as  to  leave  no  doubt  that  the  system  is  here 
predicted. 

**  A  falling  away,"  or  apostacy,  may  mean  one  of  two  things :  a 
falling  away  from  the  profession  of  the  faith,  or  the  Mimg  away 
from  the  faith  itself  while  the  profession  is  maintained.  The  latter 
is  obviously  its  meaning  here.  The  same  word  is  frequently  used 
in  the  Greek  version  of  the  Old  Testament'  to  denote  the  idolatrous 
propensities  and  practices  of  the  Jewish  Ghnrch,  and  is  fitly  used 
here  to  denote  the  nominal  Ghristian  Ghnrch. 

The  system  is  personified  by  St.  Paul,  when  he  speaks  of  it  as 
the  ••  Man  of  Sin,"  "  The  Son  of  Perdition,"  as  the  character  of 
a  succession  of  men  who  occupied  the  place  of  supreme  authority. 
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MtioohnB  was  called  the  ''Man  of  Sin'^  by  the  Jews  (1  Mace.  ii. 
48, 62)  becanse  he  songht  to  alter  their  religion  and  introdnce  the 
practice  of  idolatry  by  force  and  crnelky.  The  system  of  Popery 
may,  with  propriety,  be  personified  and  described  as  the  *'  Man  of 
Sin,"  becanse  it  is  given  np  pre-eminently  to  all  sin,  for  nowhere 
else  can  a  man  sin  at  so  cheap  a  rate.  Or  the  snocession  of 
Boman  Pontiffs  may  be  predicted  nnder  this  epithet ;  for  every 
Pope  has  resembled  Antiochns  in  being  a  nsnrper  and  invader  of 
the  empire  of  the  Son  of  Ood. 

The  appellation, ''  the  Son  of  Perdition/'  is  fonnd  in  one  other 
passage  of  Scripture  (John  zvii.  12),  where  it  is  applied  to  Jndas. 
Between  the  apostate  Apostle  and  the  Boman  Ponti£Ps  there  ara 
several  obvious  and  striking  resemblances.  Both  parties  are  in 
profession  disciples  of  Christ ;  in  office  governors  of  the  Cbnrch  ; 
in  practice  traitors,  and  hence  in  doom  Sons  of  Perdiiion.  Judas 
sold  his  master  for  a  trifling  sum :  in  like  manner  everything 
sacred  is  sold  at  Bome  ;  the  Popes  make  a  market  of  religion. 
Jndas  betrayed  Christ  with  a  kiss  ;  so  does  the  Church  of  Bome. 
The  crucifix  is  found  everywhere  in  Popery;  it  is  painted,  carved, 
and  guilded  ;  it  is  placed  in  every  temple,  worn  in  every  bosom, 
adored  in  every  street,  it  is  adorned  with  gold  and  precious  stones, 
and  takes  precedence  in  every  procession  and  assembly.  Are  not 
Bomans  then  the  sons  of  the  Cross  ?  Nay,  verily.  They  "  mind 
earthly  things,"  and  are,  therefore,  "enemies  of  the  Cross  of 
Christ  "—Phil.  iiL  18.  The  Pope  is  not  the  successor  of  Peter, 
but  of  Judas. 

There  is  another  epithet  in  Scripture,  descriptive  of  the  great 
Apostacy  ;  it  is  found  in  John  ii.  18.  "  Little  children,  it  is  the 
Inst  time  ;  and  as  ye  have  heard  Antichrist  shall  come,  even  now 
are  there  many  Antichrists,;  whereby  we  know  that  it  is  the  last 
time."  The  expression  "Antichrist,"  does  not  mean  a  false  Christ 
— a  pseudo-Christ — one  who  would  entirely  set  Christ  aside  ;  it 
rather  means  a  vice-Christ — a  counter-Christ — one  in  show  for 
Christy  hut  in  effect  against  Christ — appearing  as  a  substitute, 
but  acting  as  an  enemy.  Such  we  have  found  to  be  the  exact 
character  of  Popery. 

We  have  the  general  character  of  Popery  set  forth  in  the 
expression  "  who  opposeth,"  or  is  contrary  to.    Christ's  kingdom 
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if  one  of  lights  lore,  and  life ;  Popery  is  a  Bystem  of  error* 
ipiritnal  death,  and  all  nncharitableness.  Christ  was  the  pattern 
of  hamility  ;  the  Pope  is  the  impersonation  of  pride.  Christ 
said,  "  Man,  who  made  me  a  judpje,  or  a  divider  over  you  'r " 
(Lake  zii.  14)  ;  the  Court  of  the  Vatican  would  depose  monarchs 
and  divide  kingdoms. 

The  more  special  features  of  the  system  B,re  next  enumerated. 
The  first  is  stated  in  these  words,  ^^and  exalMh  himsslf  above  all 
(hat  is  called  Ood^  or  thai  is  worshipped.'* 

"  That  which  is  called  Qodi*  means  the  office  of  magistrate  or 
king  (see  Psa.  Ixxxii.  1,  6,  and  John  x.  34,  35).  *'  That  which  is 
worshipped^*'  should  rather  be  rendered  that  which  is  august  or 
illustrious.  This  was  the  distinguishing  designation  of  the  Koman 
Emperors  ;  example  in  Acts  xxv.  21,  where  the  same  word  in  the 
original  is  rendered  by  our  translators,  Augustus.  All  history 
proves  that  the  Popes  have  always  been  exalting  themselves 
against  magistrates  and  emperors. 

The  next  characteristic  stated  is,  "  so  that  he  as  Ood  sitteth  in 
the  temple  of  Ood."  "  The  temple  of  Ood**  does  not  appear  to  refer 
to  Jerusalem,  for  Jerusalem  is  never  so  described  in  any  other 
passage  of  Scripture,  and  it  was  destroyed  soon  after  the  date  of 
this  Epistle.  The  external  visible  church  is  sometimes  called 
"the  temple  of  God,"  as  in  1  Cor,  iii.  6,  17;  2  Cor.  vi.  16 ;  1  Tim. 
iii.  15.  St.  John  also  writeth  thus  to  the  Angel  or  Chief  of  the 
Church  at  Philadelphia  (Rev.  iii.  12).  These  few  examples  out  of 
many  are  sufficient  to  prove,  under  the  Qospel  Dispensation,  that 
the  temple  of  God  is  the  Church  of  Christ.  Whereas  other  princes 
are  spoken  of  as  reigning^  Rome  is  his  Cathreda  or  chair — his 
seat.  The  prophetic  language  anticipates  this  usage.  The  Roman 
Pontiff  may  be  said  to  sit  as  God,  for  he  has  usurped  the  place  of 
Christ.  He  has  assumed  the  titles  that  belong  to  Christ.  Pope 
Innocent  III.  called  himself  the  head  of  the  Church  (compare 
Eph.  i.  22 — 23),  its  chief  pastor  (compare  1  Pet.  iv.  5),  and  its 
hi^h  priest  (compare  Heb.  iii.  1  and  iv.  14).  He  also  called  the 
Church  his  spouse  (compare  Eph.  v.  25,  and  Rev.  xxi.  9). 

The  unlimited  authority  conferred  on  Christ  has  been  claimed 
by  many  Popes.    It  was  maintained  by  Eugenins  IV.,  in  a  Council 
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held  at  Florence,  in  1439,  ''that  the  Oonrt  of  Gk>d  and  the  Pope 
is  the  same  as  that  of  a  bishop  and  his  vicar,  and  therefore  there 
is  no  higher  tribunal  upon  earth."  The  first  of  the  thirty-fiye 
Articles  of  Faith  foun4  in  the  pocket  of  the  Irish  rebel  priest. 
Murphy,  who  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Arklow,  was  this :  "  We 
acknowledge  that  they  (the  Pope,  bishops,  and  priests)  can  make 
vice  virtue,  and  virtue  vice,  according  to  their  pleasure."  *  Sneh 
a  confession  is  directly  sanctioned  by  Bellarmine,  who  says,  "  If 
the  Pope  should  err  by  commanding  vices  or  forbidding  virtues, 
the  Ohurch  >¥Ould  be  bound  to  believe  that  vices  are  good  and 
virtues  evil."  f  We  have  the  same  features  of  Popery  described 
in  other  words,  namely,  **  showing  himse^  thai  he  is  Qod^  One 
of  the  articles  for  Ikolding  which  Luther  was  condemned,  was  this: 
''  It  is  not  in  the  power  of  the  Church  or  Pope  to  make  new 
Articles  of  Faith."  % 

Anthony  Pucci  applied  to  Leo  X.  the  prediction  relative  to  the 
Messiah  in  Psa.  Ixzii.  11 :  *'  As  if  that  prophetical  saying  ought  to 
be  fulfilled  in  thee,  the  only  true  and  legitimate  vicar  of  Christ 
and  of  Ood,  ^AU  ihs  kings  of  ihs  earth  shall  worship  Htm,  all 
naiions  shall  serve  SiinJ* 

Some  of  his  deluded  followers  have  called  him  ''  Our  Lord  God 
the  Pope."  This  blasphemous  appellation  occurs  more  than  once 
in  the  Articles  of  Faith  found  on  tKe  person  of  priest  Murphy. 
The  14th  is  to  this  effect:  '*  We  are  b6und  to  believe  that  Christ's 
Yicar,  the  Lord  Ood  the  Pope,  can  absolve  all  men  (heretics 
excepted),  and  has  given  the  like  power  to  all  his  inferior  clergy,*' 
but  we  have  not  heard  if  such  flatterers  have  been  charged  with 
heresy  and  summoned  before  the  Holy  Office.  In  the  catechism 
of  the  Council  of  Trent,  not  the  Pope  alone,  but  every  priestly 
confessor  is  designated  the  "  vicegerent  of  God."  This  is  enough 
of  itself  to  fix  upon  the  universal  priesthood  of  the  Church  of 
Bome,  the  charge  of  blasphemy,  and  leave  no  doubt  remaining 
as  to  where  we  must  look  for  the  fulfilment  of  this  prophecy. 

•  MemoiTB  of  the  different  RebeUUm»  in  Irelamd,  by  Sir  Biohard  Mnflgrore: 
Appendix,  p.  152 ;  Dablin,  1801. 
t  BeUarvwn  de  Romano  Pontifid,  lib.  iv.,  cap.  v.,  torn,  i.,  ool.  815  B. 
t  Cm.  H  Decret.  Cone.  Trid,,  p.  273,  No.  27;  LdpiBio,  1846. 
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A  note  of  the  time  when  the  Apostacj  might  be  'expected  ifl 
now  introdaced :  "  Te  know  what  mth-holdelh.*'  It  was  the 
opinion  of  the  early  Fathers — an  opinion  which  has  been 
continually  gathering  strength  since — that  this  refers  to  the 
Boman  Empire.  There  was  no  room  for  the  ecclesiastical  chair 
till  the  removal  of  the  imperial  throne.  This  took  place  early  in 
the  seyenth  centnry.  We  are  led  to  belieye  either  that  this 
profihecy  has  not  been  accomplished  at  the  time  indicated,  or 
that  the  Roman  Pontiff  is  "the  Man  of  Sin"— "the  Son  of 
Perdition."  There  is  no  other  party  to  whom  it  can^  with  any 
show  of  reason,  be  applied. 

When  Popery  is  predicted  as  the  "  mystery  of  iniquity,"  we 
learn  no  more  than  that  system,  which  was  before  unknown,  was 
foretold  and  revealed  by  the  Apostle.  Another  descriptiye  epithet 
is  given  in  the  8th  verse — "  Ihaimcked"  or  that  lawless,  ^*one." 
Some  of  the  advocates  of  Popery  have  made  such  statements  as 
these:  The  Pope  is  freed  from  all  human  law;  Ood  and  the  Pope 
have  their  will  for  a  law.  When  we  find  such  statements  as  these, 
unauthorized  they  may  be,  strictly  correct  in  fact,  and  uncon- 
demned  by  the  head  of  the  Church  (and  there  is  a  remarkable 
coincidence  between  them  and  the  words  of  inspiration),  they 
cannot  bat  be  regarded  as  signal-posts  to  direct  the  traveller  in 
t^iiich  of  truth.  The  special  wickedness  indicated  is  also  Idolatry^ 
which  is  emphatically  lawlessness,  for  it  is  not  only  a  breach  of  the 
first  commandment,  but  is  the  essence  of  all  sin.  Every  trans- 
gression, as  well  as  covetousness  (Col.  iii.  5),  might  be  called,  and 
with  eqnul  propriety,  idolatry.  We  have  seen  how  idolatry  has 
not  only  been  introduced  into  the  Church  of  Rome,  but  sanc- 
tioned by  its  highest  authorities,  and  is  universally  practised. 

We  shall  only  further  notice  the  manner  in  which  Popery  has 
been  propagated  and  established,  as  foretold  by  the  inspired 
penman :  Whose  coming  is  afier  the  working  of  Satan,  with  all  power, 
and  signs^  and  lying  wonders'^  Deceit  and  guile  have  ever  been  the 
great  instruments  of  Satan's  working  (John  viii.  44 ;  2  Oor.  xi.  3)  ; 
80  it  is  in  the  present  instance.  The  words  power,  and  signs,  and 
wonders  in  the  New  Testament  do  not  refer  to  different  things ; 
they  are  used  indiscriminately  with  very  slight  varieties  of 
meaning,  and  are  synonymous  with  miracles.    Hence  we  leani 
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that  the  chief  means  to  be  employed  in  disseminating  the 
Apostacy,  are  pretended  miracles.  How  this  particular  state- 
ment has  been  falfilled  throughout  the  whole  history  of  Popery ! 
To  illustrate  this,  some  short  account  is  giren  in  Chapter  IL 
As  an  additional  exemplification  of  these  pious  frauds,  and  by  no 
means  an  exaggerated  one,  may  be  mentioned,  on  the  authority  of 
Bellarmine,  the  story  of  a  hungry  mare,  which  though  kept  with- 
out food  for  three  days,  yet  when  provender  was  set  before  her  in 
the  presence  of  the  host,  forgot  her  meat,  and  bowing  her  head 
and  bending  her  knee,  adored  the  sacramental  wafer.  As  a  yery 
recent  illustration  of  the  very  same  thing,  an  incident  may  be 
related  on  good  authority,  respecting  the  reigning  Pontifif. 
Before  leaving  Naples  to  enter  Rome,  Pio  Nono  is  said  to  have 
become  calm  and  hopeful  because  the  blood  of  St.  Januarius  had 
liquified  twice  in  one  day. 

It  is  truly  humbling  to  be  constrained  to  believe  that  some 
men  should  be  so  foolish  and  unmanned  as  to  be  misled  in  their 
most  important  affairs  by  sach  childish  trifling  and  such  obvious 
knavery,  and  that  others  should  be  so  abandoned  as  to  invent 
and  propagate  such  lying  wonders.  Both  cases  may  be  explained, 
and  only  in  one  way.  We  are  indebted  to  the  inspired  writer  for  the 
explanation  which,  while  clear  and  satisfactory  to  reason,  is  full 
of  the  weightiest  reproof  to  the  members  of  the  Church  of  Rome, 
and  the  most  solemn  warning  to  all  men :  "  Whose  coming  ♦  * 
is  with  all  deceivableness  in  them  that  perish  ;  because  they 
received  not  the  love  of  the  truth  that  they  might  he  saved.  And  for 
this  cause  God  shall  send  them  strong  delusions,  that  they  should 
believe  a  lie :  thai  they  all  might  be  damned  who  believe  not  the 
truth,  but  had  pleasure  in  unrighteousness^ 


OHAPTKR  V. 

Th$  Original  Biu  and  Progriss  of  the  BeKgiow  Orders  in  the 
Church  of  Some  whieh  flourished  in  this  Country  previous 

to  Oie  Reformation. 

''The  picture,  indeed,  is  more  instructiye  than  pleMiog,  as 
it  teaches  us  from  what  is  past,  to  calculate  upon  the  awful 
consequences  that  may  be  expected  to  result  from  Papal 
influence  and  Papal  domination*" 

''  Have  you  ne*er  seen  a  Drone  possess  at  ease 
What  would  provide  for  ten  industrious  Bees  ? " 

*'  Proh  Dolor  !  ho$  tolerare  potest  EecUsia  Poreoa 
DwfUaxai  Ventrif  Vtneriy  tonrnog,  vac<mteaf** 

PAUSNGEinUS. 
HISTORICAL  FAOTS  BBSPBOTtKa  POPERY. 

It  la  amaring  that  the  Christian  religion,  whose  characteristic 
is  lore  and  humility,  should  be  so  far  debased  as  to  cany  no 
otiier  marks  than  those  of  cruelty  and  pride ;  that  tows  of  poverty 
should  entitle  men  to  the  riches  of  the  whole  world ;  that  pro- 
fessions of  chastity  shonld  fill  countries  with  nncleanness ;  that 
solitary  anchorites  shonld  engross  the  pomps  of  the  city,  and  that 
the  servant  of  servants  should  become  the  king  of  kings !  But 
what  contradictions  are  not  designing  priests  capable  of,  when 
the  enlai^ement  of  their  power  is  in  view  ?  It  was  with  this  view 
that  aoricnlar  confessions  were  introduced,  that  a  new  hell  of 
purgatory  was  invented,  and  the  power  of  even  creating  their 
own  God  WAS  blasphemously  assumed. 

By  these  arts  came  the  secrets  of  families  into  the  hands  of 
priests ;  by  these  arts,  they  seized  on  the  parses  of  whole  nations ; 
and  by  these  arts,  they  arrived  to  be  the  idols  of  the  people,  who 
were  glad  to  part  with  their  estates,  with  their  liberties,  and  with 
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their  seiuies  too,  to  these  spiritual  nsurpers.  Not  to  mention  the 
follies  of  other  nationB,  our  own  chronicles  can  inform  us  to  what 
a  degree  bigotry  had  once  prevailed,  of  which  let  this  instance 
snfSce : — John  Babb,  an  author  of  unquestioned  fidelity,  who  was 
himself  a  Carmelite  Mar,  inf ormsus  inhis  "Acts  of  EnglishV  otaries," 
that  in  the  year  1017,  King  Canute,  by  the  superstitious  counsel  of 
Achelnotus,  then  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was  prevailed  upon 
to  believe  that  monks'  bastards  were  his  own  children,  and  that 
Fubertus,  the  old  Bishop  of  Camote,  in  France,  was  even  then 
suckled  by  the  Virgin  Mary.  Nor  did  he  stop  here,  but  after 
having  burdened  this  land  with  the  payment  of  that  Bomish 
tribute,  called  Peter's  pence,  he  went  to  Winchester,  where,  by 
the  afore-mentioned  bishop's  advice,  he  formally  resigned  his 
regal  crown  to  an  image,  constituting  it  king  of  England. 

Thus  was  a  mighty  king  converted  to  be  the  tool  of  his  priests, 
and  thereby  became  the  darling  of  the  Church,  whose  practice 
then  was,  not  only  to  feed  upon  the  spoils  of  the  people,  but  to 
make  their  monarchs  a  prey  to  their  ambition.  And  in  those 
times  a  prince  acquired  the  title  of  good  or  bad,  not  from  his  con- 
duct in  the  secular  government  of  his  subjects,  but  according  as 
he  was  either  more  or  less  the  promoter  of  the  grandeur  of  his 
clergy.  Thus,  Canute,  though  an  usurper  and  a  tyrant^  could 
merit  a  canonization  ;  whilst  King  John  (from  whom  we  received 
that  great  security  of  our  liberties,  the  statute  of  Magna  Charta), 
merely  for  not  encouraging  the  corruptions  and  spiritual  tyranny 
of  the  Bomish  Church,  was  branded  with  the  name  of  "Apostate," 
and  forced,  at  length,  by  an  usurping  priesthood,  to  hold  his 
crown  as  tributary  to  the  See  of  Borne.  When  our  kings  were 
thus  managed,  it  was  no  wonder  if  our  laity  followed  their 
example,  submitting  their  necks  to  the  same  priestly  yoke. 

The  monks  were  masters  of  above  fourteen  parts  out  of  twenty 
of  the  whole  land  of  the  kingdom  !  And  out  of  the  six  parts 
which  were  thus  kindly  left  dependent  on  king,  lords,  and 
commons,  were  the  four  numerous  orders  of  mendicants  to  be 
maintained,  against  whom  no  gate  could  be  shut^  to  whom  no 
provision  could  be  denied,  and  from  whom  no  secret  could  be 
concealed.    If  this  calculation  should  be  greater  than  what  the 
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reader  can  easily  give  credit  to,  I  must  advise  him  to  look  into 
Popish  countries,  vih&re  he  mil  discover  that  their  clergy  are  to 
the  full  as  rich,  in  proportion,  as  ever  onrs  were  here  ;  a  flagrant 
instance  of  which  we  have  from  a  calculation  taken  from  the 
great  Duke  of  Tuscany  himself  in  his  own  dominions,  wherein 
the  priesthood  were  found  to  enjoy  seventeen  parts  in  twenty  of 
the  whole  land ;  which,  had  it  not  been  for  the  seasonable  Statutei 
Mortmain,  they  would  have  possessed  here.* 

The  reader  will  no  doubt  be  curious  to  know  how  the  apmhtal 
societies  came  to  possess  such  prodigious  temporal  estates.  The 
first  monks  we  read  of  were  in  the  middle  of  the  third  century ; 
men  whom  the  persecution  of  the  heathen  emperors  compelled  to 
live  in  deserts,  and  who  being,  by  a  long  course  of  solitude, 
rendered  unfit  for  human  society,  choose  to  continue  in  their 
monastic  way,  even  after  the  true  cause  of  it  ceased. 

The  example  of  these  men  was  soon  followed  by  a  number  of 
crazy  devotees,  who  were  so  ignorant  of  true  religion  as  to  think 
that  their  way  to  heaven  lay  through  wild  and  uninhabited 
deserts,  and  who  finding  that  they  had  not  charity  enough  to 
observe  that  precept  of  Christ,  of  "loving  their  neighbours  as 
themselves,"  were  resolved  to  have  no  neighbours  at  all ;  thereby 
firustrating  the  design  of  Ohristianity,  which  was  to  establish  the 
good  of  society. 

The  next  monks  were  a  worthless  set  of  wretches,  who,  having 
no  way  of  making  themselves  famous  in  the  world,  retired  out  of 
it;  where  they  reverenced  idle  ceremonies  of  their  own  institution, 
where  they  pretended  conferences  with  angels,  with  the  Virgin 
Maty,  and  even  with  God  Almighty  ;  not  unlike  Numa,  the  high 
priest  of  the  heathen  Komish  Church,  who  abused  the  people  with 
stories  of  his  nightly  interviews  in  a  cave  with  the  Qoddess 
iBgaria.  At  length,  these  holy  cheats,  to  gain  yet  more  venera- 
tion, began  to  practise  on  their  bodies  the  most  cruel  severities 
till,  at  last,  they  were  worshipped  by  the  thoughtless  mob  as 


*  In  our  oonniry.  ihe  monks  reoeivod  the  vast  rovenues  of  "  645  monasteries ' 
SOooUegea,  110  hospitals,  2,374  ohanteries  and  free  chapels."  We  may  fairly 
affirm  that  the  whole  land  that  the  monks  were  lords  of,  at  the  time  of  the 
BsCoDoation,  produced  an  aonoal  inoome  of  at  least  £15,000,000. 


8aint%  imitating,  in  some  measure,  the  example  of  that  heathen 
monk,  ItaipedooleB,  who,  to  be  thonght  a  Ood,  leapt  into  the 
brnning  mount  ^tna. 

After  this,  designing  men,  who  saw  how  great  an  inflaence 
these  pretended  saints  had  over  mankind,  took  upon  themselves 
the  same  exterior  form  of  godliness,  thereby  not  only  to  raise  an 
empty  name,  as  the  former  had  done,  but  to  enrich  themselyes  at 
the  expense  of  the  deluded  multitude.  From  hence  flowed  these 
many  profitable  religious  maxims : — ''  That  to  give  to  the  Ohurch 
was  charily  towards  Qod,  and,  as  such,  would  atone  for  a  multitude 
of  sins,  were  they  ever  so  heinous ;  That  the  Church  was  not  the 
congregation  of  the  Faithftil,  as  St.  Paul  fancied  it  to  be,  but  the 
body  of  the  priests ;  that  the  priest — ^though  ever  so  like  the  devil 
«— was  Ood^s  r^resentative,  and  ought  to  be  honoured  as  such ; 
that  there  was  such  a  place  as  Purgatory,  and  that  the  prayers  of 
monks,  like  Orpheus's  harp,  were  the  only  music  that  could 
mollify  the  tyrant  of  that  place,  who,  being  their  veiy  good 
friend,  would  release  a  poor  soul  at  any  time  for  their  sake ;  that 
whispering*  ail  secrets  in  the  ear  of  a  priest  was  the  only  cure  for 
a  sick  soul ;  that  every  priest  had  a  power  of  pardonii^  all  sinSi 
except  those  only  which  were  committed  against  himself ;  that 
indulgences  purchased  in  fee  could  entitle  a  man  and  his  heirs  to 
merit  heaven  by  sinning ;  and,  lastly,  that  the  priest  could  by 
virtue  of  a  hocus  pocus,  quit  scores  with  his  Creator,  by  creating 
Sim  J*  These,  and  such  like  money-catching  tenets,  soon  drew 
the  whole  wealth  of  the  laity  into  the  hands  of  those  contemners 
of  the  world,  and  all  its  pomps  and  vanities ;  who  not  only 
flourished  in  Egypt  and  Italy,  where  they  first  sprang  up,  but 
were  spread  through  all  Christendom,  and  began  quickly  to  vie 
in  power  and  riches  with  the  greatest  monarchs,  even  in  their  own 
territories,  till,  at  last,  kings  and  princes  themselves  were  proud 
of  becoming  monks  and  abbots. 

But  not  to  amuse  the  reader  with  a  long  detail  of  the  divers 
religious  orders  which  swarm  in  other  countries,  I  shall  confine 
myself  only  to  give  some  short  account  of  the  original  rise  and 

*  There  is  a  beast  mentioned  by  Pliny,  whose  bite  oan  only  be  onred  by 
whisparing  in  the  ear  of  an  ass.  Vide  J.  Hale,  of  Anhonlar  OonfeBsion. 
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progiMB  of  those  that  weie  established  in  this  oountty ;  and 
these  were  the  Benedictines^  the  Olnniacs^'the  OarthnsianB,  the 
Oistemans,  the  legnlar  Oanons  of  St.  Austin,  the  Praemonstra- 
tenseSy  the  GilbertuieSy  Mathnrines  or  Trinitarians,  the  Franoisoans. 
the  Dominicans,  the  Oaimelites,  and  the  Hermits  of  St.  Anstin. 

The  BenedtcUnes, — ^The  first  of  these  that  prevailed  here  was 
the  Order  of  the  Benedictines,  whose  mle  was  introduced  into 
this  nation  by  Angnstine  the  Monk,*  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  596. 

The  founder  of  this  Order  was  St.  Bennet^  who,  in  his  own 
lifetime,  erected  twelve  monasteries.  The  rules  that  this  great 
saint  left  behind  him  (although  the  Papists  affirm  they  were 
dictated  by  the  Holy  Ohost)  are  stuffed  with  the  most  trifling 
and  snperstitious  ceremonies,  and  his  whole  seventy-three  chapters 
contain  but  four  wholesome  precepts,  two  of  which  only,  that 
relate  to  eating  and  drinking,  his  followers  observe,  neglecting 
the  other  two,  which  are  the  ftmdamentals  of  their  Order, 
enjoining  humility  and  poverty,  for  in  his  seventh  chapter, 
St.  Bennet  assigns  twelve  degrees  of  humility  for  his  monks  to 
practise,  which,  how  well  they  comply  with,  you  may  find  by  the 
humble  titles  of  the  Abbots  of  Mount  Oassin,  the  head  monastery 
of  his  Order,  of  which  he  himself  was  first  abbot. 

The  titlesf  of  the  Abbots  of  Mount  Cassin : — "  Patriarch  of 
the  Sacred  Religion,  Abbot  of  the  Sacred'  Monastery  of  Mount 
OeyBsin,  Duke  and  Prince  of  all  Abbots  and  Religious,  Vice 
CSianceUor  of  the  Kingdom  of  both  the  Sicilies,  of  Jerusalem 
and  Hnngaria,  Count  and  Governor  of  Campania  and  Terra  de 
Lavoro,  and  of  the  Maritime  Province,  Vice  Emperor  and  Prince 
of  Peace. 

In  his  fifty-ninth  chapter,  the  same  saint  enjoins  poverty  to  all 
his  disciples,  and  in  obedience  to  this  rule,  the  before-mentioned 
monasteiy  of  Cassin  so  renounced  the  world  as  to  be  possessed  of 
but  "  four  bishoprics,  two  dukedoms,  twenty  counties,  thirty-six 
cities,  two  hundred  castles,  three  hundred  territories,  four 
hundred  and  forty  villages,  three  hundred  and  six  farms,  twenty- 
three  seaports,  thirty-three  islands,  two  hundred  mills,  and  one 

*  Dngdale  and  J.  Babb,  hiB  Engliaff  votariee. 
t  Prosper  8teUar  de  M<m,  Co^m,  foL  404. 
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thonsand  six  hnndred  and  sixty-two  chwches."  This  was  their 
holy  poverty,  and  thus  you  may  see  how  religiously  these  ten 
rules  have  been  obseiTed,  and  how  spiritually  the  followers  of 
St  Bennet  retreated  from  the  world  in  Italy,  who  were  soon 
imitated  in  these  kind  of  holy  self-denials  by  their  pious  brethren 
here  in  England,  as  you  may  learn  from  the  vast  number  of  rich 
abbeys  which  the  Benedictines  were  possessed  of.  These  were 
the  humble  priests  from  whom  our  gallant  king,  Henry  II.9 
received  the  discipline  of  eighty  lashes,  for  having,  like  an 
undutiftil  son  of  the  Church,  dared  to  contend  in  power  with 
their  patron,  Thomas  h  Beckett  whose  stirrup  he  had  been 
obliged  twice  to  hold  whilst  that  meek  prelate  mounted. 

As  these  monks  began  to  be  notorious  to  the  world  for 
obscenities  and  luxury,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  912,*  Oden, 
Abbot  of  Cluny,  took  upon  him  to  correct  their  abuses,  and  gave 
rise  to  the  Cluniacs, '  who  were  the  same  year  translated  by 
Alphreda,  Queen  of  England,  for  who  more  proper  to  promote 
superstition  than  a  zealous  ignorant  woman !  However,  to  show 
how  thoroughly  those  men  reformed  upon  St.  Bennet's  followers, 
especially  in  point  of  humility,  they  were  not  settled  one  whole 
century  before  the  Abbot  of  Cluny  f  contested  the  title  of  ''Abbot 
of  Abbots"  with  those  of  Mount  Cassin. 

The  next  Order  was  that  of  the  CarihusianSy  first  established 
in  the  year  1086,  in  the  desert  of  Chartreuse,  in  Grenoble,  by  one 
Bruno,  who  was  thereunto  moved  by  hearing  a  dead  man  cry  out 
three  times, ''  That  he  was  condemned  by  the  just  judgment  of 
God,"  which  was  a  very  plain  precept  for  building  monasteries  ! 
This  man  professed  to  follow  the  rule  of  St.  Bennet^  adding  there- 
unto many  great  austerities  by  way  of  reformation ;  amongst 
others  he  ordained  %  that  they  ought  to  be  satisfied  with  a  very 
little  space  of  ground  about  their  cells,  after  which  let  the  whole 
world  be  offered  to  them,  they  ought  not  to  desire  a  foot  more. 
This,  I 'suppose,  they  have  construed  to  signify  a  foot  more  than 
the  whole  world.    For  their  cells,  even  in  St.  Barnard's  time 

•  Petr»  Ah,  Clwiu  lib.  6,  ep.  7. 

t  Chron,  Ccimn.,  lib.  4,  cap.  62.  « 

t  Sole  14;  vide  Ho^pin,  de  Omg,  Ifon.,  lib.  5,  oap.  7. 
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became  stately  palaces,  and  their  little  spaces  of  ground  stretched 
themselyes  into  great  tracts  of  land.  They  first  settled  them- 
selyes  in  England  in  the  year  1180,  and,  in  a  rery  short  time,  had 
gamed  as  much  wealth,  by  their  vows  of  poverty,  as  any  other 
Order. 

The  dsiereians^  so  called  from  Giteanz,  where  they  first 
assembled,  and  soon  after  admitted  St.  Bernard  for  their  head 
(finom  whence  they  are  styled  Bemardines),  were  another  reforma- 
tion upon  the  Benedictines.* 

St.  Bernard  himself  founded  one  hundred  and  sixty  monasteries, 
who,  at  first,  would  haye  no  possessions,  but  lived  by  alms  and 
the  labour  of  their  own  hands ;  which,  being  too  apostolic  a  life 
for  monksy  they  soon  grew  as  weary  of  poverty  and  industry  as 
their  neighbours,  and  in  a  little  time  rivalled  those  on  whom  they 
pretended  to  reform,  in  wealth,  luxury,  and  wantonness,  and  such 
like  monkish  virtues.  At  their  first  institution  they  wore  black 
habits,  till  the  Virgin  Mary,  out  of  her  great  love  to  those  fat 
Mars,  came  down  from  heaven  on  purpose  to  reform  their  dress, 
as  being  [the  most  essential  [pai*t  of  their  order.f  She  appeared 
herself  to  their  Second  Abbot,  bringing  a  white  cowl  in  her  hand 
which  hhe  put  upon  his  head,  and,  at  the  instant,  the  cowls  of  all 
the  monks,  then  singing  in  the  choir,  were  miraculously  turned 
to  the  same  colour.  Thus  did  the  Blessed  Yii'gin  change  the 
habits  of  the  Cistercians  from  black  to  white,  as  they  had  before 
altered  their  lives  from  a  sad,  melancholy  retirement,  to  a  merry, 
jovial  society,  black  being  no  more  fit  for  a  jolly  priest  than  white 
is  for  a  mournful  penitent.  Besides  the  old  monk,  Satan,  being 
represented  as  black,  the  Holy  Virgin  was  unwilling  perhaps  that 
her  friends  should  be  like  him  in  dress,  though  they  resembled 
him  in  everything  else.  These  locusts  swarmed  first  in  England, 
according  to  John  Babb,  about  the  year  1182,  and  continued  here 
in  the  innocent  exercise  of  their  sancity,  a  remarkable  instance  of 
which  was  their  poisoning  of  a  good  King4  at  Swineshead  in 
Lincolnshire,  an  abbey  of  the  Holy  Cistercian  order. 

*  Dugdale  Mtmcutiam,  vol.  i.,  pp.  695, 6Sf9,  700. 

t  Ben.  Ooncnus  Chron.  B,  Virginis,  p.  154. 

t  Vide  Foxe'8  Aot9  and  Monament»,  and  Terrors  Hisioiy  of  England. 
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Tbeva  ww  aaeiher  sort  of  reUgkras  order  in  the  Ohnroh  of 
Rome  who  were  called  Oanona.  These  were  to  lire  in  oommon, 
and  to  hare  bat  «ne  table,  one  pnrse,  and  one  donnitory.  Bnt 
as  many  of  them  began  to  abate  of  the  strictness  of  their  first 
roles,  a  new  sect  sprang  np,  that  pretended  to  refoim  npon  the 
rest,  and  these  were  called  Begolar,  whereas  the  other,  by  way  of 
reproach,  were  styled  Secular.  They  all  pretended  to  have  receiyed 
three  rales  from  St.  Aagastiae,  two  of  which,  Erasmus*  and 
Hospinian,t  prove  to  be  forgeries,  and  affirm  that  the  third  was 
not  written  for  his  clergy,  bat  for  the  use  of  some  pious  women, 
who  lived  in  common  under  the  conduct  of  his  sister.  When 
Oanons  began  is  uncertain,  but  the  first  Regulars  we  read  of  are 
those  whom  Pope  Alexander  II.  sent  from  Lucca  to  St.  John 
Lateran.|  The  Regular  Canons  were  so  irregular  and  guilty  of 
such  abominable  crimes,  that  even  Pope  Boniface  Y III .  was  forced 
to  drive  them  away,  and,  for  the  peace  of  the  Ohurch,  to  place 
Secular  Oanons  in  their  room.  Beriners,  in  the  year  636,  first 
introduced  these  Augustinians  into  England,  who  strictly  followed 
the  example  of  their  brethren  of  St.  John  Lateran. 

The  Praemonatratenses,^  who  followed  the  same  rule  with  the 
former,  were  founded  by  St.  Norbert  about  the  year  1 1 20,  at  a 
place  which  the  Blessed  Virgin  pointed  out  to  him,  and  which, 
therefore,  was  pre-monste  or  foreshown.  These  monks,  to  get  a 
greater  esteem  in  the  world,  after  the  death  of  their  founder, 
published  that  he  had  received  his  rule,  curiously  bound  in  gold, 
firom  the  hands  of  St  Austin  himself,  who  appeared  to  him  one 
night  and  said  thus : — "Here  is  the  rule  I  have  written,  and  if 
thy  brethren  observe  it,  they,  like  my  children,  need  fear  nothing 
at  all  in  the  day  of  judgment."  Indeed,  these  pious  fathers,  for 
their  great  security  in  the  last  day,  have  firmly  adhered  to  one  of 
his  precepts  that  commands  them  to  love  one  another.  What 
confirms  this  suspicion  is  their  declaration  in  the  year  1273,  in 
which  that,  after  having  acknowledged  that  women  are  worse  than 
the  most  venomous  aspicks  and  dragons,  they  resolved  never  to 
have  anything  more  to  do  with  them. 

*  Eratmi  Jud.  de  8anch.  Aug,  Mon.  et  ReguUs, 

t  Hoap.'jAe  Orig,  Mon.,  lib.  6,  Oaloom.  8  reg. 

%  MoUnet  Beg.  Can,  8U  Jen ,  Paris,  in  hia  Hutoiy  of  Begol. 

§  Dugdoile  Mimwtieon,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  579, 580,  682,  585. 
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The  next  order  is  that  otSL  Gilbert,*  a  little  crooked  86ho(d- 
master,  bom  in  loncolnfihire^  who,  by  reason  of  his  deformity, 
deqiairing  to  bring  the  women  to  his  lewd  indinationsinaaecnlar 
manner,  was  resolved  to  make  religion  subsenrient  to  his  parposes, 
and  to  this  end,  he  founded  thirte^  monasteries,  containing  both 
sexes  together,  to  the  number  of  seven  hundred  men  and  fifteen 
hundred  women.  This  order  of  the  Gilbertines  was  established 
at  Simperingham  in  the  year  1148,  and  was  thence  called  the 
Simperinghiun  order,  but  the  disgnsljjpg  characteristics  exhibit 
SDch  an  outrage  on  common  decency,  that  delicacy  compels  us  to 
suppress  further  particulars. 

The  Mathurines,  so  called  ftom  their  fonnder,f  John  Matha, 
were  likewise  styled  Trinitarians,  because  they  lay  under  an 
obligation  of  dedicating  all  their  churches  to  the  Holy  Trinity; 
they  professed  the  rules  of  St.  Austin,  aild  added  to  th3m  several 
others,  amongst  which  is  that  remarkable  one  of  riding  upon  an 
ass,  the  only  thing  in  which  I  can  find  these  godly  fathers 
imitate  Christ4    They  were  instituted  in  the  year  1207,  and 

*  Jolm  Bab,  in  Ma  AoUof  Engliah  Yotaries,  partii,  oftpJCS;  Jdm  ChupgnYe* 
in  YUa  (Hlberii  Confeaaoris. 

t  Progper  8MI.  lib.  de  Beg.  Ord.  Bd.,  p.  488. 

t  It  MemB  biglily  probable  tbafc  Dr.  Boberteon,  in  his  HiBiory  of  Chftrles  V^ 
aUades  to  this  Order,  m  fho  foUowing  pongrapbs,  wbioh  deMsribe  what  maj 
be  denominated 

THS  CranCONT  OV  THB  A88. 

"  In  Borenl  ohnrobea  of  France,  in  early  ages,  th^  celebrated  a  festival  in 
oommemoratian  of  the  Virgin  Kary's  flight  into  lBgypt>  It  waa  oaUed  tho 
*  Feast  of  the  Asa.*  A  yonng  girl,  richly  dressed,  with  a  child  in  her  arms,  was 
set  upon  an  ass,  superbly  caparisoned.  The  ass  waa  led  to  the  altar  in  solemn 
prooession.  High  mass  was  said  in  great  pomp.  The  ass  waa  taught  to  kneel 
at  proper  places;  a  hymn,  no  less  childish  than  impious,  was  sung  in  his 
praise;  and  when  the  ceremony  was  ended,  the  priest,  instead  of  the  usual 
words  with  which  he  dismissed  the  people,  brayed  three  times,  like  an  ass ;  and 
the  people  instead  of  their  usual  response^' We  bless  tho  Lord ! '—bniyed 
three  times  in  the  same  manner."  * 

This  ridioulous  ceremony  was  not,  like  the  ''FestiTal  cf  Fools,"  and  some 
other  pageants  of  those  ages,  a  mere  liarcioal  entertainment,  exhibited  in  a 
chureh,  and  mingled  as  was  then  tho  custom,  with  an  imitation  of  some  reli- 
gioiis  rites.  It  was  on  act  of  devotion  perfomed  by  the  ministers  of  religion, 
and  by  the  authority  of  the  Church ;  however,  as  this  practice  did  not  prevail 
mnvenaUy  in  the  Q^holic  Church,  its  absudity  contributed  at  last  to  abolish  it. 
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settled  in  this  island  in  the  year  1257.*  The  professed  original 
design  of  their  establishment  was  the  enlargement  of  captives, 
and  whatsoever  snbstance  fell  into  their  hands  was  to  be  divided 
into  three  eqtial  parts :  one  of  which  was  to  be  remitted  to 
Christian  slaves  for  their  redemption,  whilst  the  other  two  were 
to  remain  in  the  possession  of  these  charitable  bankers  as  a 
satis&ction  for  their  great  pains  in  making  snch  a  return,  which 
an  nnmerciftd  Jew  wonld  have  done  more  faithfally  and  for  a 
tenth  part  of  the  reward.  But  two  parts  in  three  being  too  scanty 
a  recompense  for  the  great  toil  of  a  lazy  friar,  these  Mathnrines 
(having  no  other  God  bat  money),  to  approve  themselves  tme 
Trinitarians  to  that  Deity,  often  cheated  the  poor  captive  of  his 
third  part  rather  than  they  would  divide  the  subsutnce. 

Thus  I  have  passed  through  those  eight  religious  orders  who 
w'ere  possessed  of  our  land.  *  I  come  now  to  those  who,  although 
they  had  no  possessions  of  their  own,  yet,  in  effect,  were  the 
masters  of  all  the  land  in  the  nation,  it  being  accounted  a  crime 
equal  to  sacrilege  to  deny  them  entrance  which  they  would  honour 
with  their  presence — I  mean  those  four  venerable  orders,  the  Pcan- 
ciscans,  Dominicans^  Carmelites,  and  Hermits  of  St.  Austin. 

The  Franciscans  or  Orey  Friars  were  instituted  in  the  year 
1206  by  St.  FranciSjt  whose  first  prank  x)f  holiness  was  robbing 
his  Father,  for  which  pious  act,  being  disinherited,  he,  like  a  true 
ranter,  stript  himself  stark  naked  and  ran  away  to  a  Chapel  near 
Assisy,  in  Umbra,  where,  being  a  beggar  himself,  he  began  a 
begging  order,  which,  being  founded  on  sloth  and  idleness,  drew 
in  so  many  converts  that  St.  Francis,^  even  in  bis  lifetime,  saw 
two  thousand  live  hundred  convents  of  his  own  monks,  all 
mumpers,  gipsies,  vagrants,  and  such  like  persons,  taking  upon 
them  his  profession  of  sanctity,  which  agreed  so  well  with  their 
own  inclinations.  It  were  endless  here  to  enumerate  those  many 
ridiculous  and  blasphemous  §    miracles  with  which  his  lying 

*  DugdaXe  Monast,  vol.  ii.,  p.  834. 

t  Hoapvn  Ao  Orig.  Mon.,  lib.  6,  cap.  8. 

X  Ikmavenl.  in  Legend^  cap.  4. 

§  Lib,  ChmfonmiiUum  Ord,  8t.  Franeais,  fol.  228.  N  B.^This  book  was 
written  by  Bartholomew  de  Pisis,  or  Fisanus,  a  Francisoan,  and  approved  at  a 
genenJ^ohapter^f  FranoiBcans  at  AssiRy,  in  the  year  1399,  and  by  thom  entiUod 
*«TheQoldenBook." 
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legend  is  filled,  such  as  bearing  the  marks  of  Christ  upon  his 
body,  which  were  imprinted  there  by  Christ  himself,  snch  as  his 
GOQTersing  intimately  with  the  Virgin  Mary»  such  as  his  healing 
the  lame  and  blind,  nay,  and  even  raising  the  dead  to  life. 
Miracles  upon  the  strength  of  which  his  blind  followers  have  not 
hesitated  to  publish  him  greater  than  John  the  Baptist  and  all 
the  apostles,  and  to  affirm  that  ^  roll  from  hearen  declared  him 
to  be  the  "  Grace  of  God."  Nay,  they  have  *  **  Jesus  of  Nazareth 
King  of  the  Jews."  Relying  upon  the  sincerity  of  the  author  of 
his  legend  (I  mean  Lucifer.-f  whose  seat  this  great  Saint  now 
fills  in  hearen)  who,  being  once  abjured  by  a  priest  '^  '' answered 
tiiat  there  were  only  two  in  Heaven  marked  alike — Christ  and  St. 
Francis." 

The  Dommtcans,  or  Black  Friars,  took  their  rise  in  the  year 
121 G,  from  that  godly  butcher  St.  Dominick,  whose  eatholic  zeal 
was  first  manifested  in  the  barbarous  Crusade  which  he  set  on 
foot  against  those  innocent  people  the  Albigenses,  of  whom  above 
one  hundred  thousand  were  massacred  at  once  by  this  Saint's 
instigation,  for  at  a  smaller  price  of  blood  he  could  not  hope  to 
purchase  a  Canonization  in  a  Church,  which  ^vas  so  well  stocked 
with  such  kind  of  Saints  before.  To  give  yet  a  further  instance 
of  his  Christian  charity  :  when  he  saw  how  the  number  of  heretics 
were  diminished  by  his  wholesome  severities,  like  a  true  high 
Church  champion  he  listed  into  his  order  a  set  of  merciless 
ruffians,  whom  he  styled  the  militia  of  Jesus  Christ,  whose 
employment  was  to  cut  the  throats  of  all  those  who  were  so 
schismatical  as  to  djIFer  from  him  in  opinion.  It  was  he  also  who 
founded  that  mercifol  court  of  justice,  called  the  Inquisition,  of 
which  himself  was  made  the  head.  Nor  did  he  want  for  miracles 
any  morc  than  his  brother  St.  Francis,  for  though  he  had  no  such 
bodily  marks**  yet  he  received  the  ^  Holy  Ghost  with  the  same 
glory  of  a  flaming  tongue  as  the  Apostles  did,  and  whereas  Christ 
being  Verdum  Deiy  only  proceeded  from  the  mouth  of  God,  St. 
Dominick§  was  seen  to  come  from  his  breast.    Nay,  further,  he 

*  P>,  tkt  sup,,  Ub.  i.  1 16.  ut  mp,t  p.  44, 293. 

t  Lib.  CoufonjiitaL,  fol.  230,  231. 

**  Ific,  Jansenus  Vil,  8t.  Domin ,  lib.  i.,  oap.  8,  p.  56. 

§  16,  Ub.  ii,  cap.  14,  p.  10». 
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like  St  Panly  was  ravished  into  the  ttiird  Heaven,  where,  seeing 
none  of  his  own  order,  he  complained  to  Jesns  Christ  of  it,  who 
exhibited  his  mother  the  Virgin  Mary,  cherishing  vast  nnmbers 
of  his  followers  in  a  manner  that  delicacy  compels  ns  to  conceal.* 
This  diabolical  sect  pretended  to  follow  the  mle  of  St.  Austin, 
and  multiplied  so  fast  that  in  the  space  of  two  hundred  and  seventy 
years  they  had  one  thousand  one  hundred  and  forty-three  convents. 

The  Oanmliies,  or  White  FriarSf  pretended  that  the  Prophet 
Eliasf  was  the  first  OarmdSte  who  obtained  of  our  Saviour,  at  the 
time  of  his  transfiguration  on  Mount  Oaimel,  this  grand  privilege^ 
that  his  order  should  remain  to  the  end  of  the  world,  but  this 
forgery  is  so  gross  that  the  Papists  themselves  cannot  swallow  it. 
The  true  time  of  their  foundation  was  in  the  year  1122,  by  Albert, 
patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  who  gathered  together  a  few  Hermits 
that  lived  on  Mount  Garmel,  and  gave  them  the  pretended  rule 
of  St  Basil.  When  Palestine  was  taken  by  the  Saracens,  they 
flocked  into  Europe,  where  Pope  Honorius  lY.  altered  their 
habits,  and,  for  an  indication  of  their  humility,  dubbed  them 
Ohrist's  Uncles,  ordering  them  to  be  called  brothers  of  the  Virgin 
Maty.  Innocent  IV.,  upon  their  parting  with  that  heretical 
clause  in  one  of  their  mles,|  '*  Tha  t  they  ought  to  hope  for 
salvation  only  ftom  our  Saviour,"  like  a  true  Pope  granted  them 
many  immunities  and  privileges,  whose  example  was  followed  by 
Pope  John  XXIII.,  he  being  thereunto  moved  by  a  vision  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  who,  according  to  his  pretended  usual  familiarity, 
accosted  his  Holiness  in  these  words  :§  ''By  express  command  of 
me  and  my  son,  thou  shalt  grant  this  privilege  :  that  whatsoever 
enters  this,  my  order,  shall  be  free  fix)m  guilt  and  punishment  of 
their  sins,  and  eternally  saved."  Urban  IV.  was  likewise 
favourable  to  them,  ao  was  likewise  Eugenius  VI.,  who  mitigated 
their  rule  and  permitted  them  to  eat  flesh  as  a  reward  for  their 

having  burned  alive  one  Thomas,  brother  of  their  own  order,  for 

.   ■  ,  I  '    .       ■-         ■■■    ■ 

*  ApoU  D<fm,  in\Vita  8t,  Dom,  and  Ben,  Chnom,  Chron,  B,  Virg,  pp.  212, 218, 
223.  t  Ben,  Qoncm,  Chron.  8  v.,  p,  819. 

t  Bab,  in  Vita  Innocent  IV,^  ui  dc  soiU)  servatore  sahUem  spararent. 

§  Id.  Bab,  in  Vita  Eugenii,  {In  super  Me  et  Folio  meo  jubenttbus,  Privilegiunl 
hoc  dtbist  ut  quicunq;  ordimwn  mewm  Mravenil,'a  Culpa  et  Poena  Uberatw, 
in  alternum  solvwfiat. 
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bliisiAemoiiBly  afflnning  that  the  abominatioiis  of  the  Ohaich  of 
Borne  needed  a  leformatioii. 

This  Bnooessiye  firiendship  of  ^Popes  to  them  mcieased  their 
coiiTenta  to  a  namber  not  inferior  to  that  of  any  other  order,  and 
they  made  such  good  nse  of  the  Virgin  Mary's  faToar,  in  exempt- 
ing them  from  the  gnilt  of  sin,  that  Nicolans*  of  Narbona^ 
General  of  their  Order,  after  having  reproached  them  with  their 
hypocrisy  and  abominations,  in  the  year  1270,  retired  from  their 
sodefy,  being  no  longer  able  to  bear  with  their  scandaloos  lires. 
They  came  over  into  England  abont  the  year  1265,  and  took  for  their 
General  SuBymon  Stock,  so  called  for  his  living  in  a  hollow  tree. 

The  Austin  Friars  derive  their  original  from  the  same  person 
with  the  Begnlar  Oanons  of  that  name,  which  hath  sufficiently 
been  proved  a  forgery  by  Erasmus,!  and  Hospinian|.  In 
shorty  their  beginning  was  founded  upon  this  ridiculous  story, 
which  I  have  taken  out  of  their  own  legends : — It  happened  on  a 
certain  occasion,  as  Pope  Alexander  the  Fourth  lay  half  asleep 
andhalf  awake,  that  the  great  St.  Augustine,  though  dead  and 
rotten  some  hundred  years  before,  appeared  to  him  under  a 
drsadful  figure,  having  a  head  as  big  as  a  tun,  and  the  rest  of  his 
body  as  small  as  a  reed;  by  which  mysterious  form,  His  Holiness 
immediately  knew  the  saint,  and  concluded  that  he  ought  to 
found  an  order  to  this  Holy  Father,  whose  head  could  not  be  at 
rest  in  the  grave,  for  want  of  a  body.  And  this  gave  rise  to  these 
mendicant  Angustinian  Friars,  who,  being  confirmed  by  follow- 
ing Popes,  increased  so  prodigiously  as  to  have  in  a  few  years 
above  two  thousand  convents  of  men^  and  three  hundred  of 
women.  § 

They  passed  from  Italy  into  England,  in  the  year  1252,  and  at 
their  arrival,  a  raging  sickness  broke  out  in  London,  and  spread 
over  the  whole  Kingdom,  as  a  presage  of  tlie  destruction  and 
plague  which  these  veimin  would  in  time  bring  upon  this  nation. 

Thus,  we  have  gone  through  a  short  historical  account  of  the 

*  Nic  QaUus  Ifpieas  SagiltWt  cap.  5. 
t  Ercimni  Ind,  de  8t,  Awj,  Mmu  et  Rag, 
t  Heap,  da  Orig,  Mont.,  lib.  G,  rag.  3. 
§  BdkufM,  cent  4,  cap.  17. 


origiDal  rise  and  progress  of  all  those  religions  orders  which 
flonrished  most  in  this  island  ;  among  which  number  we  shall 
not  reckon  the  Hospitallers  of  St.  John  of  Jemsaleniy  nor  the 
Knights  Templars,  their  institution  being  chiefly  military. 
Let  it  suffice,  then,  to  obserre  of  them,  that  they  followed  the 
rule  of  St.  Angnstine  in  njany  points,  but  were  wholly  excluded 
from  the  exercise  of  the  canonical  office  ;  that  their  vow  was  to 
receire,  to  treaty  and  defend  pilgrims,  and  also  to  maintain  with 
force  of  Brms  the  Ohristian  religion  in  their  country  ;  that  none 
were  admitted  amongst  them  but  those  who  were  of  noble 
extraction,  whilst  the  religious  societies  were  for  the  most 
part  composed  of  the  dregs  of  the  earth :  and,  lastly,  that 
they  acquired  to  themseWes  such  immense  treasure  as  pro- 
cured them  the  envy  and  hatred  of  all  other  Orders,  which  was 
the  true  cause  of  the  total  extirpation  of  the  Templars,  and 
contributed  to  the  diminution  of  the  power  and  rerenue  of  the 
Hospitallers,  who  are  now  called  "Knights  of  Malta."  Not 
inserting  therefore  these  two  military  societies,  we  shall  find  that 
our.  number  of  religious  Orders  amounted  exactly  to  twelve — two 
plagues  more  than  eyer  Egypt  felt,  and  of  a  much  more  dreadful 
nature.  For  Moses  only  turned  their  riyers  into  blood ;  whereas 
our  Monks,  by  their  persecutions,  conyerted  our  whole  nation  into 
a  sea  of  blood.  He  sent  frogs,  lice,  and  flies  into  all  their  quar« 
ters,  much  less  troublesome  vermin  than  those  mendicant  friars, 
who  swarmed  into  all  our  private  families.  He  called  for  murrian 
upon  the  Egyptian  cattle,  and  for  boils  upon  the  flesh  of  their 
inhabitants ;  and  what  were  our  religious  orders,  less  than  the 
consumers  of  our  substance,  and  the  coiTuption  of  our  people  ? 
He  commanded  hail  and  locusts,  which  destroyed  only  one  sea- 
son's crop  ;  but  these  sanctified  caterpillars  devoured  our 
land  for  ages  together.  He  caused  a  darkness  which  soon  passed 
away  ;  but  the  eclipse  which  these  men  brought  upon  the  light 
of  the  Gospel  endured  for  more  than  twelve  hundred  years.  And, 
lastly,  the  first  bom  only  were  slain  by  an  angel  of  Ood ;  whereas 
in  our  (then  much  more  miserable)  country,  those  messengers  of 
the  devil  sacrificed  whole  &milies  to  their  covetousness  and  lust. 
That  men  should  desire  the  onions  of  Egjrpt  is  no  wonder :  but 
that  they  should  long  for  its  very  plagues,  is  a  folly  peculiar  only 
to  this  generation. 
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We  have  hitherto  said  nothing  concerning  the  Nnns,  whose 
rnles  were  exactly  the  same  with  those  of  their  brethren  the 
Friajg  fff^  each  respectiye  order,  to  whom  they  served  only  as  an 
appendii,  or  honse  of  case.  All  that  may  truly  be  affirmed  of 
them  is,  that  they  were  a  set  of  silly,  superstitions  women,  who 
thought  it  apiece  of  spiritual  devotion  to  be  subservient  to  the 
monks,  though  it  were  against  morality,  and  bore  to  the  world 
the  face  of  chaste  Christian  sisters,  whilst,  like  a  Turkish  seraglio, 
they  carried  in  private  ♦    ♦    ♦    ♦  of  their  ghostly  fathers. 
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CHAPTER   VI. 

The  first  rise,  progress^  and  character  of  the  Jesuits. 

Besides  the  religions  Orders  which  we  haye  mentdoned,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  glorions  Beformation,  wrought  by  Prince 
Henry  the  YIII.,  we  might  hare  expected  to  feel  one  phigne 
more,  mnch  exceeding  all  the  rest ;  I  mean  the  Jesnits,  who 
sprang  np  in  the  year  of  onr  Lord  1540.  Their  first  founder  was 
Ignatins  Loyola,  a  Spanish  soldier,  who  collected  together  all  the 
different  Monastic  mles  of  preceding  orders,  added  therennto 
some  extraordinary  ones  of  his  own,  particularly  this,*  *^  that  the 
General,  Proyincials,  and  Superior  of  his  order,  may  dispense  with 
all  laws  human  and  divine^  dissolye  all  oaths  and  yows,  and  free 
men  from  the  obligation  of  all  rules  and  decrees."  They  were 
called  Jesuits  itom  pretended  yisionf  of  Qod  the  Father,  who 
appeared  yisibly  to  St.  Ignatius  Loyola^  and  desired  his  Son 
Jesus  Christy  who  stood  by,  laden  with  a  heayy  cross,  to  take  a 
special  care  both  of  him  and  his  companions,  which  Ohrist 
promised  he  would  not  fail  to  do  at  Rome.  This  pestiferous 
sect  multiplied  so  fast  that,  in  the  year  1608,  Bibadiniera  reckons 
that  they  possessed  thirty-one  proyinces,  twenty-one  professed 
houses,  thirty-three  noyiciates,  ninety-six  residential  houses,  and 
two  hundred  and  ninety-three  colleges,  besides  their  first  college, 
which  they  pretend  was  in  the  womb  of  the  Yii^in  Hary.  These 
Jesuits  are  much  the  most  daugerous  yermin  of  all  those  who 
pretend  to  the  name  of  Beligious,  inasmuch  as  they  declare  no 
yillany,  no  treachery,  nor  cruelty  to  be  criminal,  proyided  it  tends 
to  the  benefit  of  their  society.  And,  by  this  means,  wheneyer  a 
nation  is  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  oyerrun  with  this  diabolical 
crew,  no  one  member  of  the  community  can  promise  himself  a 
security,  either  to  his  life,  honour,  or  estate.     Nay,  the  sacred 

*  HoBpvMo/a  de  Virg.,  Jesuit  lib.  1,  2, 

t  RibadMi  vit  St,  IgnaL  Petrus  Mnffaeus,  vit,  8i»  Ignat,  lib.  2,  Oftp.  6. 
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person  of  a  monarch  is  not  exempted  from  danger  when  he  is 
once  under  Jesuitical  spleen  ;  as  was  notorionslj  manifested  in 
the  whole  series  of  the  reign  of  King  Henry  the  lY.  of  France, 
whose  life  was  *  many  times  attempted  by  tJiese  ghostly  fathers, 
before  they  accomplished  their  wicked  ends.  To  pass  oyer  many 
others,  we  shall  only  mention  three  of  their  most  remarkable 
conspiracies.  The  first  was  that  of  Peter  Barriere,']'  a  soldier, 
engaged  to  commit  the  murder  of  Christopher  Abre,  Curate  of 
St.  Andre  des  Ares,  and  by  Verade,  the  Rector  of  the  Jesuits' 
College.  The  former  told  him  "  that  by  such  an  act,  he  would 
gain  great  glory  and  paradise."  The  latter,  "  that  the  enterprise 
was  most  holy,  and  that  for  good  constancy'  and  courage,  he  ought 
to  confess  himself,  and  receive  the  blessed  sacrament,"  which  he 
accordingly  did  ;  and,  being  thus  Jesuitically  prepared,  he  em- 
barked in  the  attempt,  but,  whilst  he  was  watching  an  oppor- 
tunity to  put  his  bloody  design  in  execution,  was  timely  dis- 
covered, and  received  the  due  reward  of  his  villiany. 

The  second  conspirator  was  Jean  Chastel,  son  of  a  draper  in 
Paris,  and,  by  his  own  confession,  }  bred  up  among  the  Jesuits 
in  their  king-killing  doctrine  ;  and,  being  persuaded  by  them 
that  the  murder  of  King  Henry  IV.  would  atone  for  all  his  past 
sin^  and  merit  Heaven,  he  attempted  it  by  stabbing  that 
monarch  in  the  moutli  with  a  knife,  which  occasioned  this 
remarkable  saying  of  §  the  King's — "  It  seems,  then,  that  it  is  not 
euougli  that  the  months  of  so  many  good  men  have  testified 
against  the  Jesuits  as  my  enemies,  if  they  be  not  condemned  by 
my  own  mouth."  It  was  for  this  fact,  that  these  ghostly  fathers 
were  |  banished  Prance,  and  a  column  was  erected  on  the  very 

*  Charles  Ridiorra,  of  Ghent,  Peter  An^er,  Clement  Odin,  17ioholafiAnpfloifl, 
woe  all  of  them  engag^ed  at  different  times  to  mnrder  this  Icing. 

t  Viilc  Thuantts. 

X  Memoir  de  la  lAgnc^  vol.  6 ,  Jeanit  fol.  205. 

§  Memoirc  du  SuUy^  tome  1,  page  250. 

{  This  deeroo  of  Parliament  mns  thns  :  "  The  said  Court  doth  likewise  ordain 
that  the  Priests  and  Students  of  the  College  of  Claremont,  and  all  others  calling 
themselves  the  Society  of  Jesus,  shall,  as  corrnptors  of  youth,  disturbers  of  the 
common  peace,  and  enemies  to  the  king  and  state,  within  the  space  of  three 
dajB  after  the  publication  of  this  docroe,  depart  out  of  Paris  and 'all  other 
towns  of  Franco,  &c.,  under  the  ponalty  of  high  treason. 

"Dated  December  29th,  1594.  (Signed,)  "DE  TILLET." 
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place  where  the  parricide's  house  stood,  in  memory  of  them,  and 
of  their  assassin  disciples. 

The  last  and  most  effectual  regicide  which  these  fathers  em- 
ployed was  that  bold  and  bloody  villain  Ravaillac,  who  gave 
Henry  lY.  his  mortal  stab,  on  May  14,  1610,  after  he  had  escaped 
above  fifty  conspiracies,  most  of  them  (as  the  Sienr  Pnffendorf 
remarks)  contrived  by  priests  against  his  life.  That  the  Jesuits 
employed  this  murderer,  we  have  the  testimony  of  that  great  and 
learned  man,  Father  Panll,  who  lived  at  that  time  ;  and,  as  he 
was  counsellor  of  State  to  the  republic  of  Venice,  was  perfectly 
well  acquainted  with  the  intrigues  of  all  the  Courts  of  Europe. 
He  tells  us  in  his  *  letters,  that  the  Jesuits  were  the  trainers  up 
of  Bavaillacs  and  Eing-killers,  and  that  they  were  the  f  authors 
of  the  death  of  this  great  Prince. 

It  were  tedious  to  enumerate  the  murders,  treasons,  rebellions, 
blasphemies,  and  such  like  crimes,  for  which  this  society  has  been 
banished  out  of  France,  from  Dantzic,  from  the  Venetian  terri- 
tories, out  of  Thorn  and  Cracovia,  and  Bohemia  ;  not  to  mention 
that  inhuman  %  contrivance  of  theirs  in  England,  to  blow  up 
both  King  and  Parliament  at  once. 

The  following  is  the  Jesuits'  manner  of  consecrating  both  the 
persons  and  weapons  employed  for  the  murdering  of  Kings  and 
Princes,  by  them  accounted  heretics,  as  it  is  extant^  in  an  original 
press,  printed  at  Delph,  by  John  Andrea,  bookseller,  and  quoted 
by  Hospinian  in  his  History  of  the  Jesuits,  page  366,  in  the 
Zuruich  edition : — 

''  The  persons,  whose  silly  reasoi  the  Jesuits  have  overcome 
with  their  more  potent  arguments,  are  immediately  conducted  into 
their  Sanctum  Sanctorium,  desicfned  for  prayer  and  meditation. 
There  the  dagger  is  produced,  carefully  wrapped  up  in  a  linen 
safeguard,  inclosed  in   an  ivory  sheath,  engraven  with  several 

•Letter  102. 

t  Lettera  47.and  54. 

i  The  Gunpowder  Treason  Plot  was  batched  about  the  jear  1605,  by  Henry 
Qamet,  Osweld  Tesmond,  and  John  Gerrard,  Josnita :  the  first  of  whom  was 
their  Ftoyinoia'i  hero,  and  is  now  sainted  by  the  Papists-  Vide  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, drd  James  I.,  cap,  1, 2. 
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enigmatical  diaracters  aod  aocompanied  with  an  Agnns  Dei ;  cer* 
tainly  a  most  monstroas  conplation,  bo  onadyisediy  to  intermix 
the  height  of  moideroas  yilliany  and  the  most  sacred  emblem  of 
meekness  together. 

*'  The  dagger  being  unsheathed,  is  hypocriticallj  bedewed  with 
holy  water ;  and  the  handle,  adorned  with  a  certain  number  of  coral 
beads,  pnt  into  his  hand  ;  thereby  ascertaining — the  credulous 
fool ! — that  as  many  effectual  stabs  as  he  gives  the  assassinated 
Prince,  so  many  souls  he  should  redeem  out  of  purgatory,  on  his 
own  account  Then  they  delirer  the  dagger  into  the  parricide's 
hands,  with  a  solemn  recommendation  in  these  words  : — 

**  Elected  son  of  God,  receiye  the  sword  of  Jephth%  the  *  sword 
of  Samson,  the  sword  of  David  wherewith  he  smote  off  the  head 
of  Goliath,  the  sword  of  Gideon,  the  sword  of  Judith,  the  sword 
of  the  Hacabeesy  the  sword  of -Pope  Julius  II.,  wherewith  he  cut 
off  the  lives  of  several  Princes,  his  enemies,  filling  whole  cities 
with  slaughter  and  blood  :  go  prosper,  and  the  Lord  strengthen 
thy  arm."  Which  being  pronounced,  they  all  fall  upon  their 
knees,  and  the  superior  of  the  Jesuits  pronounces  the  following 
exorcism  : — "  Attend,  0  ye  Gberubims  ;  descend  and  be  present^ 
0  Seraphims  ;  you  thrones,  you  powers,  you  holy  angels,  come 
down  and  fill  this  blessed  f  vessel  with  eternal  glory ;  and  daily 
offer  to  him  (for  it  is  but  a  small  reward)  the  crown  of  the 
Virgin  Hary,  and  of  all  the  holy  patriarchs  and  martyrs.  He  is 
no  more  concerned  among  us^  he  is  now  of  your  celestial  fraternity. 
And  Thou,  0  God,  most  terrible  and  inaccessible,  Who  yet  hast  re- 
vealed to  this  instrument  of  Thine,  in  Thy  dedicated  place  of  our 
prayer  and  meditation,  that  such  a  Prince  is  to  be  cut  off  as  a 
tyrant  and  a  heretic,  and  his  dominions  to  be  translated  to 
another  line ;  confirm  and  strengthen,  we  beseech  Thee,  this  instru- 
ment of  Thine,  whom  we  have  consecrated  and  dedicated  to  that 
sacred  office,  that  he  may  be  able  to  accomplish  Thy  will.  Grant 
him  the  habergeon  of  Thy  divine  omnipotency,  that  he  may  be 
enabled  to  escape  the  hands  of  his  pursurers.  Give  him  wings 
that  he  may  he  enabled  to  avoid  the  designs  of  all  that  lie  in  wait 

*  Wliioh  was  the  jaw-bone  of  an  mm, 
t  The  parrioide, 
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for  his  destraction.  InfoBe  into  his  soal  the  beams  of  Thy  consola- 
tion,  to  aphold  and  sustain  the  weak  fabric  of  his  body  ;  that, 
contemning  all  fears,  he  may  be  enabled  to  show  a  cheerful  and 
lirely  countenance  in  the  midst  of  present  torments,  or  prolonged 
imprisonments  ;'and  that  he  may  sing  and  rejoice,  with  a  more 
than  ordinary  exultation,  whatever  death  he  undergoes." 

^^  This  exorcism  being  finished,  the  parricide  is  brought  to  the 
altar,  over  which  at  that  time  hangs  a  picture,  containing  the 
story  of*  James  Clement,  a  Dominican  Friar,  with  the  figure  of 
several  angels  protecting  and  conducting  him  to  Heaven,  This 
picture  the  Jesuits  show  their  cully,  and  at  the  same,  present- 
ing him  with  a  celestial  coronet,  rehearse  these  words — '  Lord, 
look  down,  and  behold  this  arm  of  thine,  the  executioner  of  thy 
justice  ;  let  all  thy  saints  arise  and  give  place  to  him,'  which 
ceremonies  being  ended,  there  are  only  five  Jesuits  deputed  to 
coavorse  with,  and  keep  the  parricide's  company  ;  who.  in  their 
common  discourse,  make  it  their  business,  upon  all  occasions,  to 
fill  his  ears  with  their  divine  wheedles  ;  making  believe  that  a 
certain  celestial  splendour  shines  in  his  countenance,  by  the  beams 
whereof  they  are  so  overawed  as  to  throw  themselves  down  before 
him,  and  to  kiss  his  feet,  that  he  appears  now  no  more  a  mortal, 
but  is  transfigured  into  a  deity  ;  and  lastly,  in  a  deep  dissimula- 
tion, they  bewail  themselves,  and  feign  a  kind  of  envy  at  his 
happiness  and  eternal  glory  which  he  is  so  suddenly  to  enjoy  ; 
exclaiming  thus  before  the  credulous  wretch — *  Would  to  God 
the  Lord  had  chosen  me  in  thy  stead,  and  had  so  ordained  it  by 
these  means,  that  being  freed  from  the  pains  of  purgatory,  I  might 
go  directly^  without  let  to  Paradise  !'  But  if  the  person  whom 
'  they  imagine  proper  to  attempt  the  parricide  prove  anything 
squeamish  or  reluctant  to  their  exhortations,  then  by  nocturnal 
scarecrows  and  affrighting  apparitions,  or  by  the  suborned  appear- 
ances of  the  Holy  Virgin,  or  some  other  of  the  saints,  even  of 
Ignatius  Loyola  himself,  or  some  of  his  most  celebrated  associ- 
ates, they  terrify  the  too  soon  retrieved  misbeliever  into  a  compli- 
ance with  a  ready  prepared  oath,  which  they  force  him  to  take, 

*  That  Jamea  Clement  was  aooounted  a  blosBod  martyr  for  his  barbaroua 
mnider  of  King  Henry  III.  of  Franco,  appoora  from  Spondanns  AJ>.,  1589, 

80Ct.l7. 
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and  therewith  they  animate  and  encoarage  his  staggering  resolu- 
tion. Thus  these  yillainoas  and  impious  doctors  in  the  art  of 
mtirder  and  parricide  sometimes  by  the  terrors  of  punishment^ 
sometimes  by  the  allurements  of  merit,  inflame  the  courage  of  the 
unwary,  and  having  entangled  them  in  the  nooses  of  sacrilegious 
and  biopdy  attempts,  precipitate  both  soul  and  body  into  eternal 
danmation." 

This  is  the  Christian  method  by  which  the  Holy  Society  of 
Jesus  elear  themselves  from  their  enemies  :  how  happy  then 
must  that  nation  be,  where  Loyalists  flourish,  who  will  not  permit 
a  good  King  to  live,  and  will  always  be  the  directors  of  a  bad  one  I 

Let  England  look  to  herself  at  this  Jwictwre  ! 


THE  PAPISTS'  SUPERSTITIOUS  USB  OP  HOLY  WATJCR. 
An  Inventwn  oj  Pope  Alexander  VILf  Bishop  of  Some. 

The  Citations  of  Scripture  upon  which  this  Foppery  is  founded 
are  all  taken  out  of  the  Yulgar  Latin  Translation,  attributed  to 
St.  Jerome,  whereas  there  was  no  such  translation  in  Alexander's 
time,  nor  was  St.  Jerome  bom  till  above  three  hundred  years  after 
him. 

It  is  compounded  of  Salt  and  Water,. conjured  together  by  a 
Priest — ^for  so  the  word  runs,  Exarcizo  te  Creatura  Salts,  and 
afterwards.  Exorcise  te  aquaey  Jtc,  This  done  the  salt  is  sprinkled 
crosswise  into  the  water  and  put  into  a  Cistern  standing  at  the 
entrance  into  their  Churches,  and  the  people  coming  in  dip  their 
fingers  into  it  and  make  the  sign  of  the  cross  upon  their  foreheads, 
and  think  themselves  sufficiently  blessed  for  that  day. 


CHAPTER    VII. 

The  adva/nee  of  Popery  ^  its  Present  Character  and  Pretensions. 

A&B  the  ProtestantB  of  the  BritiBh  Islands  aware  of  the  bold 
step  that  the  Papacy  has  taken  to  adyance  itself  in  this  country. 
A  few  remarks^  therefore,  at  this  junct^ore  may  not  be  unreasonable. 
Let  no  one  consider  this  question  merely  political.  It  inyolres 
not  only  our  cinl  but  our  religious  liberties.  Popery  is  not  only 
the  enemy  of  man — the  withering  blast  that  blights  all  it  touches 
— the  Tyrant  under  whose  grasp  Intellect,  Science,  Freedom, 
Morality  itself  all  M\  strangled  ;  but  it  is  the  enemy  of  God,  the 
^^  Antichrist,''  that  is,  the  adversary  of  Christy  the  deadly  foe  of 
the  Lord  Jesus.  With  Bome,  therefore,  there  can  be  no  truce 
nor  compromise.  She  must  be  resisted,  as  our  martyred  forefathers 
resisted  her,  unto  the  death. 

But  before  we  proceed  any  further,  a  few  words  of  explanation 
may  be  desirable,  as  it  cannot  be  expected  that  all  Protestants 
should  clearly  understand  the  steps  that  Popery  has  lately  taken, 
steps  which  has  caused  so  much  excitement  throughout  the 
country. 

Ever  since  1829,  when  the  Act  of  Emancipation  was  passed. 
Popery  has  been  adrancing  with  rapid  strides,  but  more  especially 
since  Puseyism  became  prominent,  about  1832,  and  which  has 
sinced  assumed  the  name  of  Bitualism.  This  system,  which  is 
disguised  Popery,  has  most  deeply  leayened  the  ministers  of  the 
Establishment,  nearly  all  the  young  active  clergymen  being  real 
or  semi-BitualistB,  and  from  the  countenance  of  the  Bishops, 
it  has  spread  very  widely.  Simultaneously  with  this.  Popery 
itself  has  much  increased.  Chapels  have  sprung  up  in  every 
direction.  Nunneries,  monasteries,  various  kinds  of  Orders — 
things  unknown  in  England  since  the  Reformation — have,  like 
night  birds  before  a  storm,  begun  to  rear  their  heads.    Upon  these 
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objects  money  to  a  vast  extent  has  been  spent,  one  Roman 
Catholic  Society  alone,  that  called  De  Propaganda  Fide^  having 
within  a  year  expended  ^40,000,  nearly  half  its  income^  entirely 
in  forwarding  Popish  objects  in  this  country. 

Jesnits  are  trayersmg  the  land  in  all  directions,  insinuating 
themselyes  where  there  is  the  least  appearance  of  an  opening. 
Under  the  pretext  of  ministering  to  the  religious  wants  of  the 
lower  Irish,  who  swarm  in  all  our  manufacturing  towns,  they  are 
erecting  chapels,  intending  these  as  so  many  fulcra,  or  points  of 
support^  for  their  lever  to  act  upon  the  Protestant  population, 
and  in  time,  to  organize  and  use  these  very  Irish  as  willing 
instmmeDts  of  physical  violence.  From  the  concurrence  of  these 
drcnmstances,  a  general  persuasion  has  widely  spread  over  Con- 
tinental Europe,  that  England — Protestant  England — ^is  ripe  and 
ready  for  a  return  to  the  maternal  bosom  of  Rome.  Emboldened 
by  these  circumstances,  and  probably  misled  by  his  adherents  in 
this  country,  the  Pope  *  has  issued  a  Bull,  parcelling  out  this 
country  into  twelve  bishoprics,  and  appointing  over  them  a  Car- 
dinal (the  highest  officer  next  to  the  Pope  in  the  Romish  Church, 
and  out  of  whose  body  the  Pope  is  always  chosen)  as  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Westminster. 

A  few  words  of  explanation  are  perhaps  here  desirable. 
Hitherto,  the  Romish  Church  in  this  country,  though  active  in 
proselytising,  has  confined  itself  to  the  members  of  its  own  com- 
munion. Its  affairs  have  been  administered  by  vicars-general, 
ijB^  a  kind  of  Bishops,  but  dependent  only  on  the  Pope,  having 
no  territorial  jurisdiction.  But  this  late  Bull  has  appointed 
bishops  with,  at  least  nominally,  territorial  jurisdiction. 

A  claim  is  therefore  set  up,  which  Rome  will  surely  enforce  if 
she  ever  have  the  power,  over  the  country  generally — a  re-estab- 
lishmeot  of  the  supremacy  which  she  once  enjoyed  over  the  souls 
aod  bodies,  lives,  goods,  and  liberties  of  the  people  of  England. 

*  It  IB  generally  sappoeed  that  the  Society,  De  Propaganda  Fidef  whose  seat 
ifl  in  Rome,  bnt  which,  through  the  Jesnita,  has  constant  oommnnioation  with 
tld^  conntiy,  is  the  real  anthor  of  the  **  Ball,**  and  that  the  Pope  was  nnwiUing 
to  isene  it.  The  nniversal  bnrst  of  indignation  with  which  it  has  been  received, 
most  by  this  time  have  undeceived  th^ir  expectation  of  England's  speedy 
oooyersion. 
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For  together  with  Uns  restoration  of  territorial  bishoprics^ 
Borne  has  re-introdaced  the  Canon  Law.  This  is  a  featare  es- 
peciallj  worthy  of  notice,  for  the  Canon  Law  is  the  grand  code 
whereby  Rome  has  carried  into  practice  her  hellish  cmelty.  The 
Canon  Law  declares  that  all  baptised  (t.^.,  sprinkled)  persons  are 
subject  to  the  Bomish  Church  ;  that  all  heretics  may  be  com- 
pelled by  her  to  obedience  ;  that  promises  and  oaths  detrimental 
to  the  interests  of  the  chnrch  are  not  binding  ;  that  faith  is  not 
•  to  be  kept  with  heretics,  bat  that  they  may  be  persecuted  with 
fire  and  sword. 

This  infamous  Canon  Law  has  been  introduced  into  this 
country ;  and  though  Bome  has  not  now  the  power  to  enforce  it^ 
yet  the  time  may  arrive  when  she  will  haye  both  will  and  power 
to  do  so,  and  then  the  fires  of  Smithfield  may  be  rekindled. 

Through  the  blindness  of  our  Rulers  in  remoying  all  restric- 
tions, Bome  has  ventured  to  do  in  this  land  what  she  durst  not 
do  in  a  Boman  Catholic  country.  Austria  or  Prance  would  throw 
back  her  late  Bull  in  her  face.  In  those  countries  there  are  what 
are  called  concordats,  which  effectually  tie  up  the  hands  of  Rome 
from  meddling  with  the  civil  power.  But  by  this  late  Bull,  the 
Pope,  who  is  held  upon  his  tottering  throne  only  by  French 
bayonets  (there  are  now  in  Bome  a  French  garrison  to  keep  him 
fh)m  being  assassinated  by  his  own  subjects)  has  claimed  tem- 
poral dominion  over  these  realms.  **  We  govern,"  says  his  month- 
piece,  the  Cardinal  Archbishop,  lately  appointed,  "  such  and  such 
districts." 

It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  resist  this  first  encroachment  at 
the  very  outset.  Rome  never  recedes  unless  compelled  ;  she  must*^ 
therefore,  be  hiirled  btwk,  or  she  will  soon  have  her  feet  upon  our 
necks.  Like  her  father,  the  Devil,  she  knowD  neither  pity  nor 
mercy. 

"  I  will  exalt  my  throne  among  the  Stars  of  God,"  is  her  am- 
bitious war-cry.  Nothing  but  a  decided,  unanimous  effort  will 
suffice.  It  is  a  deadly  struggle  for  our  civil  and  religious  liberties. 
Let  Popery  prevail,  our  Churches  and  Chapels  will  be  closed,  our 
congregations  dispersed,  our  ministers  imprisoned  or  burnt,  and 
free  England  become  a  »*^pain,  an  Italy,  a  Portugal,  crawled  over 
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by  lasy  monks^  aU  liberty  of  speech  or  action  crushed,  and  Eng- 
lish wives  and  daoghters  poisoned  with  £he  obscenities  of  the 
confessional.*  Are  we  not  bound  to  struggle  might  and  main 
against  snch  an  infomons  accursed  system  ?  Apart  from  all 
spiritual  considerations,  all  who  have  any  regard  for  their  country 
are  bound  to  oppose  the  God-dishonouring  system  of  Popery. 
England  has  been  for  three  centuries  a  Protestant  nation,  and 
signally  has  she  been  blessed  and  honoured.  In  the  war  which 
desolated  the  Continent  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  century, 
when  nearly  erery  capital  in  Europe,  from  Moscow  to  Madrid, 
was  burnt  or  plundered,  England  never  saw  the  smoke  of  an 
enemy's  camp.  But  should  she  again  embrace  the  withered 
harlot  of  the  seven  hills,  "  the  woman "  whom  John  saw  in 
vision,  "  as  drunken  with  the  blood  of  the  saints  and  with  the 
blood  of  the  martyrs  of  Jesus,"  what  can  be  expected  for  her  but 
destruction  ?  We  should  bear  in  mind  our  children  too,  and 
hand  down  to  them  uninjured  the  liberties  which  our  forefathers 
purchased  with' their  lives.  The  grave  may  close  over  us  before 
Popery  is  reinstated  in  full  power;  but  our  children  may  be 
exposed  to  its  "tender  mercies,"  our  daughters  seduced  into 
convents,  and  there  be  exposed  to  the  brutal  lusts  of  the  priests,t 
and  our  sons  massacred  by  Irish  soldiers. 

It  may  be,  and  it  is  said  by  many,  that  all  these  things  are  vision- 
ary, that  such  acts  could  not  occur  in  this  country.  But  the 
question  is,  "  Is  Popery  capabh  of  such  actions  ?"  Let  the  history 
of  the  past  suflSce  for  an  answer.  There  is  no  crime  which  Popery 
has  not  committed  to  gain  or  maintain  power.    It  has  murdered 


•  We  dare  not  touoh  further  upon  thia  Bubjoot.  Snffioe  it  to  say,  that  the 
prieeis  are  eigoined  to  aak  their  penitents  most  revoltiug  qnestionB,  which  they 
are  bonnd  to  answer,  under  the  penalty  of  deadly  ain.  O  the  oraf  t  and  cruelty, 
hut  and  blood  of  thia  horrible  aystem !  No  person  can  oommunioate  (i.e.  taidng 
the  Lord'a  Supper)  without  oonf  eaaingr  to  a  Priest,  and  receiTing  absolution.  The 
doctrine  of  Borne  ia,  that  if  the  penitent  dcea  not  confeaa  hia  sins  when  thua 
asked,  if  he  have  any  mental  reserve,  or  answer  falsely,  the  abaolution  ia  void ; 
and  if  under  theae  circumatancea  he  take  the  eonaecrated  wafer,  he  ia  guilty  of 
deadly  ain,  in  other  words,  has  damned  his  own  aonl.    What  a  trap  of  heU  I 

t  Maria  Monk'a  diaclosurea  of  the  abominationB  of  the  convents  in  Canada, 
and  Hogen'a  of  those  in  Ireland,  show  that  thia  is  no  overobaiged  picture. 

L 
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millions.  The  dieadM  crusade  against  the  Albigenses  in  the 
thirteenth  centnry,  when  Piedmont  was  rayi^ed  with  fire  and 
sword,  was  the  effect  of  a  Papal  Ball  issued  bv  Pope  Innocent 
III.*  The  horrible  massacre  of  Bt.  Bartholomew  at  Paris,  Aug. 
24, 1572,  when  for  three  days  the  Protestants  were  murdered, 
without  distinction  of  age  or  sex,  was  planned  by  Popery,  and  a 
medal  struck  at  Rome  on  the  occasion  as  a  lasting  memorial  of  it. 
The  massacre  in  Ireland,  1641,  when  from  150,000  to  200,000  Pro- 
testants perished,  was  plotted  and  carried  out  by  Popery.  And 
besides  these  wholesale  massacres,  the  Inquisition  has  destroyed 
hundreds  of  thousands  in  Spain,  Portugal,  Italy,  India,  and 
wherever  this  infernal  machine  has  been  set  up,  by  rack,  torture, 
fire  and  imprisonment.  Shall  we,  then,  tolerate  this  enemy  of 
Ood  and  man,  and  let  her  creep  in  with  her  soft,  cat-like  steps, 
till  she  burst  forth  with  the  talons  of  the  tiger  ? 

But  it  may  be  said,  "  it  is  so  carnal  to  interfere  with  these 
matters.  Cannot  Ood  protect  his  own  Church  ?  And  if  it  be 
predestinated,  that  Popery  should  prevail,  prevail  it  mu8t."f 
Apply  this  reasoning  to  other  matters.  Your  house  is  just 
beginning  to  be  on  fire.  Never  mind,  let  it  bum  on.  Don't  send 
for  the  engines,  nor  even  dash  a  bucket  of  water  on  the  burning 
spot.  What  I  send  a  carnal  servant  for  a  carnal  fire-engine,  to 
be  worked  by  carnal  men,  to  put  out  a  carnal  fire  I  Let  the  house 
be  burnt  down,  and  your  neighbour's  too  ;  aye,  the  whole  town. 
If  predestinated  to  be  burnt,  burnt  it  must  be. 

But  He  who  has  predestinated  ends  has  predestinated  means. 
God  predestinated  all  the  crew  of  Paul's  ship  to  be  saved,  for  He 
told  him  by  His  angel  that  He  had  '*  given  him  all  them  that  sailed 
with  him."  (Acts  zzvii.  24.)  Yet  Paul  said  to  the  centurion 
and  the  soldiers, ''  Except  these  abide  in  the  ship,  ye  cannot  be 
saved."    We  cannot  act  upon  the  secret  purposes  of  Ood,  nor 

*  When  in  this  ornsade  Beziers  was  taken  by  Btorm  by  the  Roman  Gatholio 
army,  30,000  indiyidnals  were  massaored  withont  distinction  of  age  or  sex  As 
there  were  Boman  Oatholios  in  the  city,  the  papal  l(*gate,  Amaud,  Abbot  of 
Oiteaux,  was  asked  by  some  of  the  military  leaders,  how  they  should  distingoish 
them.    His  answer  was,  *'  Kill  all,  God  will  know  his  own." 

f  Bulk,  ft  wzitor  in  the  Qoipel  Standard,  has  good  remarks  on  this  sabjeot 
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doee  he  mean  that  we  ahonld.  Here  is  an  enemy  whom  we  mnst 
keep  ont,  as  we  wonld  a  thief  oat  of  onr  house.  Here  is  a  fire 
that  we  must  pnt  our  foot  on  and  stamp  ont^  before  it  bam  the 
honse  down.  There  are  means — ^let  as  use  them.  Paol,  to  save 
hifi  back  from  stripes,  pleaded  his  Soman  citizenship,  it  being 
contrary  to  the  law  to  beat  a  Boman  citizen,  (Acts  xxii.,  25). 
Was  not  that  carnal  ?  And  on  another  occasion,  when  he  saw 
that  Festns  was  about  to  deliver  him  to  the  Jews,  he  appealed 
onto  Caesar.  Was  not  that  more  carnal  still,  to  appeal  to  a  wicked 
Emperor  ? 

So  men  might  say  upon  &ke  notions  of  spirituality.  But  Paul 
doubtless  felt  that  the  Ood  of  grace  had  provided  these  laws  and 
institutions,  and  that  he  might  with  a  good  conscience  avail  him- 
self of  them.  Would  William  Huntingdon  or  John  Bunyan  have 
held  his  peace,  were  Popery  in  their  day  coming  in  like  a  flood 
as  now  ?  Would  Luther  or  John  Knox  or  Rutherford  have  said 
or  done  nothing  ?  And  yet  they  were  as  firm  Predestinarians, 
and  may  be  as  spiritual  as  any  in  our  day. 

But  what  are  we  to  do  ?  Are  we  to  mingle  in  the  arena  of 
politics  ?  No.  We  have  two  courses  open  to  us,  one  as  Ohris- 
tians,  and  the  other  as  citizens.  As  Christians,  we  have  a  throne 
of  grace,  a  prayer-hearing  and  a  prayer-answering  God  to  go  to. 
He  can  if  He  will  disappoint  all  these  Popish  devices;  and  were 
He  to  pour  out  a  spirit  of  prayer  upon  the  Cnurches  for  this  pur- 
poife.  He  would  graciously  appear  on  behalf  of  His  Zion.  As 
citizens,  we  need  unite  with  no  men,  views,  or  principles  against 
our  conscience.  We  need  attend  to  no  meetings,  nor  interfere  in 
the  least  degree  with  political  matters.  We  have  a  peaceful, 
legitimate,  and  constitutional  way  open  before  us,  involving  no 
strife,  nor  demanding  the  least  sacrifice  of  principle,  moral  or 
religious. 

PetUion   Parliammi. 

The  late  Whig  Government  and  the  Bitualistic  Bishops  and 
Clergy  have  been  encouraging  Popery,  but  they  must  be  taught 
what  the  voice  of  the  country  is.  This  is  best  obtained  through 
Parliamentary  petitions.     If  every  congregation  through  the 
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oonntry  ware  to  petition  Parliament  at  thk  crisis,  Parliament 
must  act.  The  Papists,  too,  would  then  clearly  see  that  England 
woald  not  allow  these  insidioas  encroachments.  In  the  interim, 
before  the  new  Parliament  meet,  we  advise  eyeiy  congregation 
who  are  opponents  to  Popery  to  prepare  a  petition. 

Bnt  it  may  be  nrged  that  it  is  not  ri^rht  for  Ohristians,  nnder 
any  circumstances,  to  appeal  to  the  civil  power.  Paul  did  not 
think  so  when  he  made  the  magistrates  at  Philippi  come  to  the 
prison  and  lead  him  out,  although  he  had  free  permission  to  leave 
it  without  putting  them  to  this  mortification  (Acts  rvii.,  85, 
S9«)  But  can  yon  carry  out  this  principle  ?  A  principle  is 
worthless  which  cannot  be  carried  out.  If  a  mob  were  to  attack 
our  places  of  worship,  may  we  send  for  the  police  ?  or  if  we  do 
not  send  for  them,  may  we  use  their  services  if  they  come  un- 
called for  ?  Is  not  this  employing  the  civil  power  ?  May  we, 
nnder  threatenings  of  further  violence,  seek  the  protection  of 
a  magistrate  ?  Is  not  this  seeking  the  aid  of  the  civil  power  ? 
And  if  we  are  allowed  to  employ  the  civil  power  to  protect  our 
religious  assemblies  from  violence  when  it  takes  place,  why  may 
we  not  appeal  to  the  civil  power  to  prevent  the  violence  firom 
taking  place  at  all  ;  in  other  words,  prevent  a  Roman  Catholic 
mob  firom  pulling  our  places  of  worship  down,  a  few  years  hence  ? 
Take  the  thing  in  time.  Something  may  be  done  now,  and  that 
without  persecution  or  violence.  Let  the  house  bum  on,  and 
who  shall  stop  the  conflagration  ? 

But  are  we  not  advocating  persecution  ?  By  no  means.  We 
don't  want  to  persecute  them,  but  to  keep  them  from  persecuting 
ns.  What  we  are  opposed  to  is,  the  temporal  power  that  Home 
claims — a  claim  rejected  by  many  Roman  Catholics  themselves. 
There  are  two  parties  in  the  Church  of  Rome  ;  one  embracing 
all  the  priests,  and  advocating  what  are  called  uUramaniane* 
principles  ;  and  the  other,  consisting  in  this  country  chiefly  of 
the  laitj,  holding  what  are  called  cismontane  f  principles.    The 


*  UliramontwM,  literally,  **aotoe8  the  monntainB,"  (%.e,J  the  Alps,  whioh 
separate  Italy  from  the  rest  of  Europe* 

t  Oisamontanef  literally,  "  this  side  of  the  mountaizis,"  as  embracing  the 
other  Roman  Catholio  countries,  on  this  side  of  the  Alps. 
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Ibrmer  daim  for  the  Pope  abeolate  dominion,  temporal  and 
spiritnal,  dyil  and  ecclesiastical,  oyer  all  the  world,  as  the  vicar 
of  Jeans  Christ.  The  latter  allow  him  supreme  spiritual  authority, 
but  deny  him  temporal  power  beyond  what  he  exercises  in  Ms 
own  limited  Italian  territories.  It  is  this  ul^'omontane  power 
which  the  Pope  is  trying  to  set  up  in  this  country,  the  same 
system  as  is  carried  out  in  Ireland  as  far  as  the  civil  power  there 
permits.  Now,  these  ultramontane  claims  put  Popery  on  a  com- 
pletely different  footing  from  all  other  sects.  No  religious  party 
in  this  country  is  seeking  or  claiming  supreme  temporal  power. 

Here,  then,  is  a  palpable  line  of  distinction  between  Popery  and 
erery  other  religious  system.  In  asking,  therefore,  Parliament 
to  interfere,  we  do  not  ask  for  penal  laws  to  punish  them  for 
religions  opinions,  or  to  meddle  with  the  internal  goyeniment  of 
themselves  simply  as  a  religious  body.  Let  them  hare  the  same 
pririleges  as  other  sects  in  this  country,  but  no  more.  But  when 
they  move  out  of  the  circle  to  which  they  have  hitherto  confined 
themselves,  and  claim  a  territorial  dominion  over  large  districts, 
thereby  saying  that  every  baptised  person  in  these  districts  is 
^so/ado  an  apostate  Catholic,  and  as  such  may  be  reclaimed,  if 
necessary,  by  fire  and  sword — ^when  Rome  thus  comes  forward,  and 
leaving  her  position  as  a  part  demands  to  be  the  whole,  she  puts 
herself  out  of  the  pale  of  the  Toleration  Act.j  She  is  no  longer  a 
dissenting  body,  as  the  Wesleyans,  Baptists,  Independents,  and 
others,  but  she  is,  or  claims  to  be — Queen  ;  aye.  Queen  Bee,  who 
will  sting  to  death  every  rival,  that  she  may  reign  alone  in  the 
hire,  and  enjoy  all  the  honey. 

To  call,  therefore,  upon  Parliament  to  stop  her  encroachments, 
is  not  to  advocate  persecution,  or  deprive  her  of  present  privileges. 
Let  her  have  what  she  has  enjoyed,  but  no  more,  and  stop  her 
before  she  gets  fhrther  vantage  ground.  It  may  prevent  effusion 
of  blood  hereafter.  For'  let  no  man  think,  that  if  Rome  is  to  sit 
as  a  throned  Queen  in  these  isles,  it  will  be  without  fearful 
struggle,  in  which  blood  will  be  shed  as  water.  To  stop  Rome, 
therefore,  by  legal  enactments,  from  marching  on  to  universal 
dominion,  is  no  more  persecution  than  to  pass  laws  against  high- 
waymen and  housebreakers.    Let  Rome  see  that  Dissenters  in 


fhia  ooimtiy  will  not  join  her  to  pnll  down  the  Ohttzch.  Bat  let 
them  come  forward  as  their  forefathers  did,  and  say,  "  Popery  is 
onr  common  enemy.  We  mnst  resist  her  to  preserve  the  enjoy- 
ment of  our  oiyil  and  religions  liberties." 


MILTON'S    SONKET    ON    THE    MASSACRE    OF    THE 
YAUDOIS    IN    PIEDMONT,    A.D.    1656. 

Arenge,  O  Lord,  Thy  slaughtered  saints,  whose  bones 
Lie  scatter'd  on  the  Alpine  monntains  oold ; 
Even  them  who  kept  Thy  trath  so  pure  of  old. 
When  aU  our  fathers  worshipped  stocks  and  stones 
Forget  not :  in  Thy  book  record  their  groans 
Who  were  Thy  sheep,  and,  in  their  anoient  fold. 
Slain  by  the  bloody  Piedmontese  that  roll'd 
Mother  with  infant  down  the  rocks.    Their  moans 
The  Tales  redoubled  to  the  hills,  and  they 
To  Heaven.    Their  martyr'd  blood  and  ashes  sow 
O'er  all  the  Italian  fields  where  still  doth  sway 
The  triple  liyrant ;  that  from  these  may  grow 
A  hnndred-fold,  who,  haying  leam'd  thy  way 
Early  may  fiy  the  Babylonian  woe. 

The  cmelties  to  which  Milton  refers  to  in  this  noble  sonnet 
took  place  nearly  three  centuries  and  a  half  after  the  Crusade 
prescribed  by  Pope  Innocent  III.  against  the  Albegenses,  A.D. 
1208,  but  Popery  devised  and  accomplished  both.  Oliver 
Cromwell,  that  noble  champion  of  Protestantism,  sent  a  letter  to 
the  Duke  of  Savoy  **  that  he  should  think  himself  wanting  in 
his  duty  to  Gk>d,  to  charity,  and  his  religion,  if  he  should  be 
satisfied  with  pitying  only  the  sufferings  of  the  Yaudois,  unless  he 
exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  of  his  ability  to  deliver  them  out 
of  it."  This  letter,  backed  by  a  note  from  Cardinal  Mazarin, 
the  French  minister,  who  used  to  turn  pale  whenever  Cromwell's 
name  was  mentioned,  stopped  the  massacres.  But  to  strike  some 
further  terror  into  the  Pope,  and  the  little  Princes  of  Italy,  the 
Protector  gave  out  that,  forasmuch  that  as  he  was  satisfied  they 
h&d  been  the  promoters  of  this  persecution,  that  he  would  keep  it 
in  mind,  and  lay  hold  of  the  first  opportunity  to  send  his  fleet 
into  the  Mediterranean,  to  visit  Civita  Vecchia,  and  other  parts 
of  the  ecclesiastical  territories,  and  that  the  sound  of  his  cannon 
should-  be  heard  in  £ome  itself. 


CHAPTER    VIII. 

The  Mystical  Numler  666,  applied  to  Romanism^  fully  es^lamsd 

and  dilated  upon. 

To  folly  nnderstand  the  meaning  and  application  of  the  number 
666,  we  shall  first  give  the  characteristics  of  the  Beast,  as  de- 
scribed by  St.  John,  Rev.  c.  xin. 

Here  the  Beast  is  described  at  large  who  was  only  mentioned 
before  (c.  xi.  7.)»  &  Beast  in  the  prophetic  style  is  a  tyrannical 
idolatrous  Empire.  The  Kingdom  of  Odd  and  of  Christ  is  never 
represented  under  the  image  of  a  Beast.  As  Daniel  (c.  vii.  2,  3.) 
beheld,  four  great  Beasts^  representing  the  four  great  Empires,  came 
up  from  a  stormy  sea,  that  is  from  the  commotions  of  the  world ; 
St.  John  (t.  1 .)  saw  this  Beast  in  like  manner  rise  up  out  of  the 
sea.  He  was  before  (c.  xi.  7.)  to  ascend  out  of  the  Abyss,  or 
hfttcmless  pit,  but  here  he  is  said  to  ascend  out  of  the  sea;  bo  that 
the  Sea  and  Abyss,  or  bottomless  pit,  are  in  these  passages  the 
same,  no  doubt  is  to  be  made  ;  but  that  this  Beast  was  designed 
to  represent  the  Roman  Empire,  for  this  far  both  antients  and 
modems,  Papists  and  Protestants,  are  agreed.  The  only  doubt 
and  controversy  is,  whether  it  was  Rome,  Pagan,  or  Christian 
Imperial,  or  Papal ;  to  be  clearly  determined  in  the  sequel. 

St.  John  saw  this  Beast  rise  up  out  of  the  sea,  but  the  Roman 
Empire  was  risen  and  established  long  before  JohrCs  time  ;  and 
therefore  this  must  be  the  Roman  Empire  not  in  its  then  present, 
bat  in  some  future  shape  and  form  ;  and  it  arose  in  another  shape 
and  form  after  its  destruction  by  the  Northern  Nations.  The 
Beast  hath  seven  Heads  and  ten  Horns,  which  are  the  well-known 
marks  and  signals  of  the  Roman  Empire,  the  seven  Heads  allud- 
ins:  to  the  seven  mountains  on  which  Rome  is  situated,  and  the 
seven  forms  of  Government  which  successively  prevailed  there, 
and  the  ten  Horns,  signifying  the  ten  Mngdcnns  into  which  the 
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Roman  Empire  was  divided.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  Dragon 
had  seven  Crowns  upon  his  Head,  but  the  Beast  had  upon  his 
Horns  ten  drowns,  so  that  there  had  been  in  the  meanwhile  a 
Bevolution  of  power  from  the  Heads  of  the  Dragon  to  the  Horns 
of  the  Beastf  and  the  Sovereigntj  which  before  was  exercised  bj 
Rome  alone  was  now  transferred  and  divided  among  ten  kingdoms  ; 
but  the  Koman  Empire  was  not  divided  into  ten  kingdoms  till 
after  it  was  become  Christian.  Although  the  Heads  had  lost  their 
Crowns,  yet  they  still  retained  the  names  of  Blasp'hemy.  In  all  its 
Heads,  in  all  its  Forms  of  Government,  Home  was  guilty  of 
Idolatry  and  Blasphemy.  Imperial  Rome  was  called,  and  de- 
lighted to  be  called,  the  Eternal  City,  ihs  Heavenly  City,  the  Ooddess 
of  the  Earthy  the  Ooddess ;  and  had  her  Temples,  with  Altars  and 
Incense,  and  sacrifices  offered  up  to  her ;  and  how  Papal  Rome 
hath  arrogated  to  herself  Divine  Titles  and  Honours  is  well 
known  to  all  who  have  read  the  History  of  Romanism. 

As  Daniel's  fourth  Beast  was  without  a  name  (ch.  yii.  7.)  and 
devoured  and  broke  in  pieces  the  three  former ;  so  this  Beast  (v.2.) 
is  also  without  a  name,  and  partakes  of  the  nature  and  qualities 
of  the  three  former,  having  the  body  of  a  Leopard^  which  was  the 
third  Beast^  or  Grecian  Empire,  and  the  feet  of  a  Bear^  which  was 
the  second  Beast^  or  the  Persian  Empire,  and  the  Mouth  of  a  lAon^ 
which  was  the  first  Beast^  or  Babylonian  Empire,  and  conse- 
quently this  must  be  the  same  as  Daniel's  fourth  Beast,  or  the 
Roman  Empire.  But  Qtill  it  is  not  the  same  Beast,  the  same 
empire  entirely,  but  with  some  variation.  And  the  Dragon  gave 
him  his  power,  or  his  armies,  and  his  seat,  or  his  Im^ierial  Throne, 
and  great  authority,  or  jurisdiction  over  all  the  parts  of  his  empire. 
The  Beast  is,  therefore,  the  successor  and  substitute  of  the  Dragon, 
or  the  Idolatrous  Heathen  Roman  Empire,  and  what  other 
idolatrous  power  hath  succeeded  to  the  Heathen  Roman  Emperors 
in  Rome  all  the  world  is  a  judge  and  a  witness.  A  new  species  of 
idolatry  has  been  introduced  by  Papal  Rome,  nominally  different^ 
but  essentially  the  same,  the  worship  of  Angels  and  Saints,  in- 
stead of  the  Gods  and  demi-Gods  of  Antiquity. 

Another  mark  of  the  Beast  was  described  (v.8 .)  One  of  the 
Heads  as  it  were  wounded  to  Death.    This  head  was  the  sixth, 
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for  fim  were  falhn  befow  St.  John's  time  fch.  xvii.,  10).    The 
sixth  head  was,  therefore,  that  of  the  Camrs  or  Emperors,  there 
haying  been  before  Kin^s  and    Consuls,  and   Dictators,  and 
Deoemyirs,  and   Military  Tribunes   with    Consular  authority. 
This  sixth  head  was,  as  it  were,  wounded  to  death  when  the 
Boman  Empire  was  overiiurned  by  the  Northern  nations,  and  an 
end  put  to  the  name  of  Emperor  in  Momyllua  Aiigustulas.    The 
Government  of  the  Gothic  Kings  was  much  the  same  as  the 
Emperore.  This  Head  was  more  effectually  woundsd  io  death  when 
Rome  was  reduced  to  a  poor  Dukedom,  and  made  tributary  to  the 
Exarchate  of  Ravenna,    But  not  only  was  one  of  its  Heads,  as  it 
were,  wounded  to  death,  but  his  deadly  wound  was  healed.  If  it  was 
the  sixth  Head  that  was  wounded,  that  wound  could  not  be  healed 
by  the  rising  of  the  seventh  Head,  as  interpreters  commonly  con- 
ceive. The  same  Head  which  was  wounded  must  be  healed.  And 
this  was  effected  by  the  Pope  and  People  of  Bome  revolting  &om 
the  Exarchate  of  Eavenna,  and  proclaiming  Charles  the  Great 
Augustus  and  Emperor  of  the  Bomans.    Here  the  wounded 
Imperial  Head  was  healed  again,  and  hath  subsisted  ever  since. 

At  this  time,  partly  through  the  Pope  and  Emperor  jointly  sup- 
porting and  strengthening  each  other,  the  Boman  name  again 
became  formidable.  All  the  world  wondered  after  the  Beast,  and 
(v.  A)  thm/  worshipped  the  Dragon  which  gave  Power  unto  the 
Beast  ;  and  they  worshipped  the  Beast,  saying,  who  is  like  unto  the 
Beast  ?  Who  is  able  to  make  war  with  him  ?  No  Kingdom  or 
Empire  was  like  that  of  thelBeast:  it  had  not  a  parallel  upon 
earth,  and  it  was  in  vain  for  any  to  resist  or  oppose  it ;  it  pre- 
vailed and  triumphed  over  all;  and  all  the  world,  in  submitting  to 
the  religion  of  the  Beast,  did  in  effect  submit^to  the  religion  of 
the  Dragon,  it  being  the  old  Idolatry,  with  only  new  names. 

Wonderful  as  the  Beast  was,  his  words  and  action  are  (v.  5, 8) 
no  less  wonderful.  He  hath  a  mouth  speaking  great  Things,  and 
Blasphemies;  and  what  can  be  greater  Things  and  Blasphemies 
than  the  claims  of  Universal  Bishop,  Infellible  Judge  of  all  contro- 
versies. Sovereign  of  Kings  and  Disposer  of  Kingdoms,  Vicegerent 
of  Christ  and  God  upon  Earth  ?  He  hath  also  power  to  continue, 
or,  rather,  it  may  be  rendered,  to  practice,  to  prevail,  and  prosper 
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forty  and  two  months.  Some  rf^ad  to  make  war ;  bnt  the  Greek 
word  signifies  to  practice,  to  prevail  and  fTOBpei  farfy-iwo  months. 
And  BO  it  is  used  in  Daniel  by  the  Greek  translators.  It  does  not^ 
therefore,  follow  that  the  Beast  is  to  continue  to  exist  for  no 
longer  a  term,  bnt  he  is  to  practice,  prey  ail,  and  prosper /(?r/^afs^ 
two  months :  as  the  Holy  City  (ch.  xi.  2)  is  to  be  trodden  under 
foot  of  the  Oentiles  forty  and  two  months;  which  are  the  1260  days, 
or  years,  of  the  reign  of  Antichrist.  But  if  by  the  Beast  be  under- 
stood the  Roman  Empire,  instead  of  subsisting  1260,  it  did  not 
subsist  400,  years  after  the  date  of  this  Prophecy. 

After  this  general  account  and  exploits  of  the  Beast,  there  fol- 
lows a  specification  of  particulars.  He  opened  his  mouth  in  Blas- 
phemy against  Ood.  He  blasphemes  the  name  of  God  by  assum- 
ing to  himself  Diyine  Titles  and  Honours.  He  blasphemes  the 
Tabernacle  of  God,  his  Temple,  and  his  Ohurch,  by  calling  true 
Ohristians,  who  are  the  House  of  God,  schismatics  and  heretics^ 
and  Anathematizing  accordingly.  He  blasphemes  them  that  dwell 
in  Heaven,  by  idolatrous  worship  and  impioas  adoration,  and  dis- 
graces their  acts  and  vilifies  their  memories  by  fabulous  Legends 
and  Lying  Miracles.  And  it  was  given  unto  him  to  make  War 
unth  the  saints.  And  who  can  make  any  computation,  or  obtain 
any  conception,  of  the  number  of  pious  Christians  who  hare  fallen 
a  sacrifice  to  the  cruelty  and  bigotry  of  Rome  ? 

From  the  description  of  the  Ten-homed  Beast^  or  Roman  State 
in  general,  the  Prophet  passes  on  to  that  of  the  Two-homed  Beasty 
or  Roman  Church  in  particular.  The  Beast  with  ten  crowned 
Horns  is  the  Roman  empire,  as  divided  into  ten  kingdoms.  The 
Beast  with  two  Horns  like  a  Lamb  is  the  Roman  Hierarchy,  or 
Body  of  the  Clergy,  regular  and  secular.  Priestly  power  has  been 
folly  treated  of  in  Chapter  III.  The  influence  of  the  two-homed 
Beast,  or  Romish  corrupted  clergy,  is  further  seen,  in  inducing 
mankind  (v.  14)  to  make  an  Image  of  the  Beast,  who  had  the 
wound  by  a  sword  and  did  live.  That  is,  an  Image  and  Repre- 
sentative of  the  Roman  empire,  which  was  wounded  by  the 
barbarous  nations,  and  revived  in  the  revival  of  a  new  Emperor 
of  the  West.  He  had  also  power  to  give  life  and  activity  to  the 
(v.  15)  Image  of  the  Beast.  This  image  and  representative  of 
the  Beast  is  the  POPE. 
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He  ifl  properly  the  Idol  of  the  Church.  He  represents  in 
himself  the  whole  power  of  the  Beasi,  and  is  the  head  of  all 
anthoritj,  temporal  as  well  as  spiritual.  He  is  nothing  more 
than  a  private  person  without  power  or  authority,  till  the  two- 
homed  Beasi^  or  corrupted  clergy,  by  choosing  him  Pope,  ffive 
itfe  unto  Him,  and  enable  him  to  speak  and  utter  his  decrees, 
and  to  persecute  even  to  death  as  many  as  refusa  to  submit  to  him 
and  to  worship  him.  He  is  the  principle  of  unity  to  the  ten 
kingdoms  of  the  Bbast.  In  short,  he  is  the  most  perfect  likeness 
and  resemblance  of  the  ancient  Eaman  Emperors,  is  as  great  a 
tyrant  in  the  Christian  world  as  they  were  in  the  Heathen  world, 
presides  in  the  same  City,  usurps  the  same  Powers,  affects  the 
same  Titles,  and  requires  the  same  universal  Homage  and 
Adoration ;  so  that  the  prophecy  descends  more  and  more  into 
particulars,  from  the  Roman  or  ten  kingdoms  in  general  to  the 
Soman  church  or  clergy  in  particular,  and  still  more  particularly 
to  the  person  of  the  Pope,  as  the  head  of  the  State  as  well  as  of 
the  Church  :  the  King  of  Kings  as  well  as  the  Bishop  of  Bishops. 

We  shall  not  enlarge  further  on  the  Pope  or  Romish  clergy,  but 
at  once  proceed  to  give  an  explanation  of  the  mystical  number  666. 

Mention  having  been  made,  of  the  number  of  the  Beast  or  the 
number  of  Ms  name  (for  they  are  both  the  same),  Bt.  John 
proceeds  to  inform  us  what  that  number  is,  leaving  us  from  the 
number  to  collect  the  name  (v.  18).  Here  is  wisdom.  Let  him  that 
hath  understanding  count  the  number  of  the  Beast,  From  the  number 
we  must,  as  well  as  we  can,  collect  the  Name.  Several  names  possi- 
bly might  be  cited  which  contain  this  number,  but  it  is  evident  that 
it  must  be  some  Oreek  or  Hebrew  name  ;  and  with  the  name  also 
the  other  Qualities  and  Properties  of  the  Beast  must  all  agree. 
The  number  also  will  not  constitute  an  agreement ;  all  other  par- 
ticulars must  be  perfectly  applicable,  and  the  name  also  must 
comprehend  the  precise  number  of  666.  No  name  appears  more 
suitable  than  that  mentioned  by  Irenaeus^  who  lived  not  long 
after  8t.  John's  time,  and  was  the  Disciple  of  Polycarp^  the 
Disciple  of  John.  He  saith,  *'  that  the  name  Lateikos  contains 
the  number  666,  and  it  was  very  likely,  because  the  last  kingdom 
is  so  called,  for  they  are  Latins  who  now  reign.     But  in  this  we 
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will  not  glory."  That  is,  as  it  becomes  a  pioas  and  modest  man, 
in  a  point  of  such  difficulty,  he  will  not  be  too  confident  of  his 
explication.  Lateinos  with  si  is  the  true  orthography,  as  the 
Oreeks  wrote  the  long  I  of  the  Latins^  and  as  the  Latins  them- 
selTes  wrote  in  former  times.  And  according  to  this  way  of  spelling 
the  word  (according  to  the  number  each  letter  is  used  to  express, 
in  the  way  of  expressing  numbers  by  letters)  it  just  makes  the 
number  666,  thus : — 
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No  objection  can  be  drawn  from  spelling  the  name,  and  the 
thing  agrees  to  admiration.  For  after  the  Diyision  of  the 
Empire,  the  Oreeks  and  other  Orientalists  called  the  People  of 
the  Western  Ohurch,  or  the  Church  of  Some,  Latiks  ;  and  as 
Dr.  Henry  More  expresses  it,  they  taOniee  in  everything ;  Mass, 
Prayers,  Hymns,  Litanies,  Canans^  Decretals,  Bulls,  are  all  con- 
ceired  in  Latin,  The  Papal  Councils  speak  Latin.  Women  them- 
selres  pray  in  Latin.  Nor  is  the  Scripture  read  in  any  other  lang- 
uage under  Papery  than  Latin :  wherefore  the  Council  of  Trent 
commanded  the  vulgar  Latin  to  be  the  only  authentic  version. 
Nor  do  their  Doctors  doubt  to  prefer  it  to  the  Hebrew  and  Greek 
Text  itself,  which  was  written  by  the  Prophets  and  Apostles. 
In  short,  all  things  are  Latin ;  the  Pope  having  communicated 
his  Language  to  the  people  under  his  Dominion  as  the  Mark  and 
Character  of  his  Empire. 

They  themselves  indeed  choose  rather  to  be  called  Romans^  and 
more  absurdly  still  Roman  Catkolics,  And  probably  the  Apostle, 
as  he  hath  made  use  of  some  Hebrew  names  in  this  Book,  as 
Abaddon  (chap.  xi.  11),  and  Armageddon  (chap.xvi.),  so  might  in 
this  place  likewise  allude  to  the  name  in  the  Hebrew  language. 
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Now  BomrrH  is  the  Hebrew  name  for  the  Bmnan  Beast,  or 
Baman  Kingdom,  and  this  word,  as  well  as  the  former  word 
IiATEiKOS,  contains  the  just  and  exact  number  666.  It  is  really 
surprising  that  there  shoald  be  such  coincidence  in  both  names, 
in  both  languages. 


THE  CONCLUSION. 


Ritualism  and  Popbbt  have  in  an  abridged  form,  passed  in 
reyiew  before  us. 

Some  of  their  latent,  subtle,  and  powerful  principles  haye  been 
uncovered  and  exposed.  Soon  after  the  days  of  the  Apostles  the 
professing  Church  began,  as  we  have  seen,  to  set  aside  some  of 
Qod's  Oommandments,  and  the  teaching  of  Christ  and  his  Apostles 
as  set  forth  in  the  New  Testament,  under  the  idea  of  offering  to 
him  a  more  acceptable  service ;  to  ascribe  an  undue  efficacy  to 
religious  and  bodily  performances,  and  to  assign  an  unwarranted 
power  to  the  doings  of  her  official  ministers,  both  spiritual  and 
temporaL 

In  the  course  of  ages,  the  fruits  of  the  poisonous  seeds  of  error 
duly  appeared.  The  moral  law  was  trifled  with  and  trampled 
upon.  Ceremonies  were  multiplied  as  far  as  the  most  slavish 
patience  would  endure,  and  their  efficacy  was  magnified  as  much 
as  man's  perverted  heart  could  desire, 

A  human  priesthood  occupied  such  a  position  in  the  Church  as 
to  fill,  always  and  everywhere,  every  sinner's  eye ;  while  a  self- 
styled  infallible  Church,  deeply  stained  with  every  impurity, 
overloaded  to  exhaustion,  and  disfigured  to  burlesque  with  an 
infinitude  of  "beggarly  elements,"  and  leaning  on  the  broken 
crutch  of  a  sinful  mortal  priesthood,  having  sealed  the  Book  of 
God,  and  cast  it  on  the  ground,  dared  to  set  thereon  an  impious 
foot,  and  raise  her  unblushing  face  to  Heaven. 

The  picture  of  the  Papacy  was  drawn  by  the  finger  of  God 
himself;  before  the  foul  reality  had  offended  the  Divine  Majesty, 
by  opposing  the  Gospel  of  Christ ;  and,  adding  new  bitterness  to 
the  curse  of  fallen  men,  has  been  exhibited  for  our  instruction  in 
the  light  of  History. 
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Is  the  reader  one  of  those  who  can  dispense  with  erery  form  of 
religion,  or  of  those  whose  religions  form,  be  it  Protestant  or 
Popish,  hangs  loosely  on  their  person  ?  Bach  individuals  will 
think  that  the  points  in  dispute  have  been  magnified,  and  that 
the  zeal  of  the  contending  parties  is  most  unreasonably  excessive ; 
they  will  plead  that  a  compromise  is  desirable,  for  to  sacrifice 
domestic  concord,  or  even  social  good  fellowship,  in  discussing 
such  questions,  savours  more  of  fiery  bigotry  than  of  manly 
wifidom. 

They  forget,  however,  that  every  man  must  take  the  one  side 
or  the  other  in  this  discussion,  or  abjure  religion  altogether : 
they  practicaUy  deny  man's  immortality.  If  man  did  not  believe 
himself  to  be  immortal,  there  would  have  been  no  martyrs,  nor 
tngvuUors  either.  Popery  has  exceeded  all  other  false  systems 
in  cruelty,  because  of  all  these  she  has  had  the  clearest  views  of 
eternity.  All  the  motives  that  the  perishing  world  supplies 
could  never  have  led  to  the  cruel  atrocities  of  popish  torture,  nor 
sustained  the  priestly  persecutor  in  his  horrid  occupation.  This 
is  no  unauthorized  foncy ;  for  it  is  written,  "  Yea,  the  time 
Cometh,  that  whosoever  killeth  you,  will  think  that  he  doeth  God 
service." — (John  xvi^  2.) — (See  also  Acts  xxvi.,  9, 11.) 

Man's  spiritual  nature  and  eternal  destiny,  then,  are  clearly 
revealed  in  the  flames  of  martyrdom  ;  they  are  proclaimed  by  the 
shonts  of  the  frenzied  spectators,  no  less  than  by  the  groan  of  the 
dying  saint.  The  quivering  flesh  of  Rome's  excruciated  victim 
proves  not  more  satisfactorily  than  the  trembling  hand  of  his 
tormentor,  or  the  haggard  features  of  his  ghostly  judge,  the 
solemn  truth,  that  we  are  all  hastening  to  a  future  and  unending 
state.  Where  is  the  man,  then,  that  does  not  believe  in  his 
eternity  ?  Where  is  the  reasonable  man  that  will  not  be  con- 
trolled and  governed,  always  and  entirely,  by  this  belief  ? 

Our  argument  has  certainly  failed  if  we  have  have  not  succeeded 
in  proving  that  between  Popery  and  pure  Christianity  there 
yawns  an  awful  gulf,  which  can  neither  be  spanned  nor  fathomed  : 
on  the  one  bank  of  which  are  growing  the  beautiful  and  fragrant 
plants  of  truth,  love,  liberty,  purity,  and  bliss  ;  on  the  other,  the, 
rank  and  noxious  vegetation  of  error,  envy,  thraldom,  vice,  and 
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misery.  To  deny  or  disregard  the  existenoe  of  this  gol^  as  is 
fteqnentlj  done,  indicates  a  thoroughly  irreligious  temper  of 
mind.  The  man  who,  nnder  the  mask  of  philosophical  calmness 
or  political  shrewdness,  can  sneer  or  smile  at  the  zeal  both  of 
Romanists  and  Protestants,  is  either  far  above  or  &r  below  the 
ayerage  type  of  human  nature.  His  composure  seems,  at  first 
sight,  to  be  allied  either  to  angelic  wisdom  or  to  infernal  wile. 
Nor  is  it  hard  to  say  to  which  of  these  it  more  nearly  approaches. 
When  a  conflict  arises,  on  the  result  of  which  all  that  is  dear  to 
a  man  is  suspended,  eren  though  the  choice  of  a  side  may  inrolFe 
some  nice  considerations,  cool  neutrality  is  the  lowest  depth  of 
dastard  cowardice.  On  the  broad  arena  of  Christendom  a  reli- 
gious battle  is  now  waging,  and  on  the  issue  of  the  strife  is 
suspended,  as  we  haye  seen,  all  that  mankind  can  prize,  in  time 
or  in  eternity.  To  choose  the  wrong  side,  implies  the  most 
criminal  ignorance  or  the  deepest  hallucination ;  but  to  choose  no 
side  at  all,  or  to  choose  a  side  as  a  stranger  turns  to  the  right  or 
to  the  left  on  entering  a  church  porch,  is  to  oast  yilely  away^the 
better  part  of  humanity— it  is  unutterably  base. 

Reader,  which  side  hare  you  taken  ?  Are  you  a  sincere  and 
earnest  Roman  Oatholic  Ohristian  ?  Then  we  address  you  as  a 
brother — immortal,  seeking  the  way  to  eternal  life.  Have  you 
examined  the  whole  subject  carefully,  and  are  you  persuaded,  on 
good  grounds,  that  you  are  right  ?  Doubts  you  must  have  had,  if 
you  have  thought  at  all ;  have  these  doubts  been  satisfactorily 
resolved?  Is  it  after  forethought  and  deliberation  that  you 
trust  the  statements  of  your  Ohurch,  rather  than  the  declarations 
of  the  word  of  God.  Is  it  your  intelligent  conviction,  that  you 
would  rather  anchor  your  eternal  prospects  upon  a  decree  of  a 
Oeneral  Council,  or  upon  a  bull  from  the  Vatican,  than  upon  a 
promise  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  ?  When  vivid  thoughts  of 
death  and  eternity  chase  one  another  across  your  troubled  mind ; 
when  the  dread  day  of  impartial  and  final  reckoning  and  judgment 
rises  in  terror  and  solemnity  to  your  view  ;  when  you  tremble  at 
the  wrath  to  come,  and  think  with  breathless  anxiety  of  Paradise 
and  its  glorious  blessedness,  would  you  rather  look  with  confidence 
to  the  priest  in  the  confessional,  than  to  our  Oreat  High  Priest  at 


God's  right  hand  ?  Would  yon,  when  realizing  snch  orerwhehning 
thonghtfly  rather  commit  your  body  and  spirit  to  the  keeping  of 
Pope  Pins  the  Ninth,  than  to  the  care  of  the  glorified  Son  of  Ood 
and  man,  who  is  wielding  the  sceptre  of  nnirersal  empire? 
Wonld  yon  trust  the  intercession  of  the  Virgin  Uary,  rather  than 
the  gracious  aid  of  €k)d's  Holy  Spirit  ?  When  your  conscience  is 
bleeding  with  the  wound  of  conscious  guilt,  where  are  yoa 
likely  to  find  the  more  healing  balm,  in  a  corruptible  wafer,  or  in 
the  blood  of  God's  incarnate  Son?  When  you  feel  yourself 
suspended  oyer  the  brink  of  the  bottomless  pit,  whither  are  you 
likely  to  find  the  stronger  life-rope — in  the  absolution  of  your 
confessor,  or  in  the  inritation  of  your  Redeemer  ?  In  canonical 
baptism,  in  episcopal  confirmation,  in  death-bed  unction,  or  in  the 
belienng  prayer  of  your  awakened  trembling  soul,  to  Him  who  is 
the  hearer  of  prayer,  the  Friend  of  sinners,  and  the  Saviour  of  the 
logt-.*'  Lord  Jesns  save  me,  or  I  perish  ?** 

If  you  feel  any  force  in  these  suggestions,  your  position,  we  are 
fally  aware,  is  encompassed  with  numerous  and  formidable 
difficulties.  The  system  with  which  you  are  conneeted  may  seem 
to  you  so  coiaplete  in  itself,  so  unerring  and  unchangeable,  so 
perfect  in  its  religious  provisions,  for  eveiy  event  in  life,  so  ready 
to  soothe  and  allay  ever/  fear  of  conscience,  so  abundant  in  its 
preparation  for  the  future  world,  that  to  acquiesce  in  its  claims, 
and  to  remain  in  passive  submission,  offers  rest  and  peace  of  a 
certain  kind  to  the  mind.  This  rest  and  peace,  however,  you  may 
be  now  experiencing  to  be  hollow  and  deceptive.  Bnt  to  dispute 
your  Church's  claims,  to  question  her  authority,-  to  reject  her 
principles,  and  to  resist  her  power,  wiilinvoWe  yon,  yon  are  ready 
to  plead,  in  an  endless  controversy,  and  compel  you  to  oppose  the 
settled  convictions  of  the  society  in  which  you  move,  to  break  up 
all  former  associations,  and  expose  yourself  to  the  ridicule  of  your 
Mends,  the  execration  of  your  priest,  and  probably  the  sword  of 
the  magistrate. 

What  then  ? — Weigh  heaven  and  earth — and  make  your  choice. 
If  God  be  for  you,  who  can  be  against  you  ?  Let  the  words  of 
Him  who  loved  yon  and  gave  Himself  for  you,  be  the  strength  of 
your  arm  and  the  solace  of  your  heart :  ''  In  the  world  you  shall 
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have  tribnlation^  bnt  be  of  good  cheer,  I  have  oyercome  the 
world."  John  xTi.,  83.  "And  I  heard  another  voice  from 
heaven,  saying.  Come  out  of  her,  my  people,  that  ye  be  not 
partaker  of  her  aina,  and  that  ye  receive  not  of  her  plagues.'* 
Bev.  zviiL,  4. 

Is  the  reader  a  sincere  and  earnest  Bible  Christian  ?  Then  yon 
cannot  bnt  be  zealous.  If  yon  feel  yourself  to  be  a  sinner, 
redeemed  from  the  woes  of  hell,  by  the  blood  of  Jesus,  your  heart 
cannot  but  warm  with  grateful  love  to  your  Divine  Redeemer, 
with  pure  affection  to  your  fellow-believers  and  with  self-denying 
compassion  to  those  that  are  out  of  the  way.  To  suppose  other- 
wise were  to  suppose  fire  without  heat^  or  salt  without  savour. 
Still  it  is  specially  needftd  at  this  time  to  "  exhort  you  that  ye 
should  earnestly  contend  for  the  faith  which  was  once  delivered 
to  the  saints."    Jude  8. 

lict  your  zeal  be  intelligent.  It  was  ignorance,  conjoined  with 
depravity,  that  laid  the  strong  and  ample  foundations  of  the 
Papacy.  It  is  also  the  want  of  clear  and  accurate  conceptions  of 
Divine  truths  to  whichmany  of  the  serious  mistakes  of  the  Reformed 
Churches  must  be  traced.  Some  excuse  may  be  urged  by  both 
parties  for  their  imperfect  knowledge.  Our  Protestant  ancestors 
had  to  wrest  the  Word  of  God  from  the  impious  grasp  of  spiritual 
despotism.  Translations  were  slowly  made  and  printing  was  an 
infant  art;  the  materials  for  disseminating  the  Bible  were  costly. 
The  sale  of  the  Bible  was  often  a  contraband  trade,  and  the  hard- 
won  trophy  frequently  served  as  fuel  for  a  Pontifical  bonfire. 

How  different  are  Protestant  Christians  of  the  nineteenth 
century  placed  on  their  probation !  Translations  of  the  Scripture 
are  greatly  improved,  and  copies  are  multiplied  without  number. 
The  pearl  of  great  price  may  be  purchased  for  a  trifle.  Little 
marvel  if  our  forefathers  wandered  from  the  highway  of  truth  ; 
but  if  we,  with  sign-posts  so  many  and  so  plain,  shall  lead  the 
Church  into  another  bye-way,  what  account  shall  we  render  to  our 
successors,  or  to  our  Qod  ? 

Study  not  only  the  Bible,  but  the  authentic  history  of  the 
Church  of  Christ.  Let  not  your  attentioti  be  limited  to  one 
section  of  that  Church  ;  for  nothing  has  done  more  to  nourish 
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sectarianism  than  a  partial  study  of  the  past.  Get  an  aoqnaint- 
anoe  with  Christian  development  in  all  ages  and  in  all  its 
yarietiesy  and  **  mark  the  chief  features  and  progress  of  bbsob 
in  Christianity  "  from  the  apostolic  age  down  to  this  nineteenth 
century. 

In  those  sifting  times,  an  accurate  and  intimate  acquaintance 
with  Popery  is  indispensable ;  for  unless  you  clearly  understand 
what  you  are  assailing,  and  why  you  make  the  assault,  you  may 
find  you  may  be  forging  a  weapon  for  your  own  discomfiture. 

Again,  let  your  zeal  be  impartial  and  eonsisimt  Contend  with 
the  principles  of  Popery  first,  as  they  are  developed  in  your  own 
hearty  and  then  as  they  are  deyeloped  in  your  own  Church ;  and 
after  that  wherever  else  they  meet  you.  The  chemist  in  his 
laboratory,  or  the  mathematician  with  his  problems,  may  disregard 
the  wide  difference  and  irreconcilable  opposition  between  Popery 
and  pure  Christianity,  without  introducing  a  flaw  in  his  demon- 
strations ;  for  this  sufficient  reason — that  Popery  is  not  one  of  the 
elements  in  the  questions  to  be  solved.  But  who  can  deny  that 
it  is  an  element,  and  a  powerful  element,  in  some  of  the  great 
social  questions  of  the  present  day?  The  hardest  and  most 
complicated  knots,  which  the  science  of  Oovemment  is  now  and 
has  long  been  laboring  to  untie,  are  most  obviously  interwined 
with  the  scarlet  of  Babylon.  Every  attempt^  therefore  (on  a  per- 
manent basis),  at  a  code  of  national  legislation,  or  to  fix  the  first 
principles  of  social  order,  which  proceeds  on  the  supposition  that 
there  is  no  gulf  between  Popery  and  pure  Christianity,  or  that 
that  gulf  may  be  ignored  or  neglected,  or  that  it  may  be  crossed 
by  liberal  institutions,  or  by  the  advance  of  science,  or  by 
sagacious  state  policy,  or  by  a  pseudo-Christian  charity,  is  sblf- 
DESTBUOTrvE.  It  is  an  attempt  to  solve  a  problem,  while  over- 
looking one  of  its  determining  elements ;  as  if  a  tyro  in  geometry 
should  proceed  to  demonstrate  the  properties  of  a  triangle, 
forgetting  all  the  while  that  it  is  a  plain  figure  with  three  angles. 

Again,  let  your  zeal  be  pure  and  holy.  There  is  in  many  places 
a  professed  abhorrence  of  Popery,  which  is  unaccompanied  by  a 
corresponding  degree  of  real   and  efiective  opposition  to  its 
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]progr688.  This  inconBiBtency  often  springs,  not  so  mnch  from  a 
mistake  of  the  judgment  as  from  an  inexcusable  disregard  of 
the^tme  character  of  the  anti-Christian  system — from  the  want  of 
a  keen  Evangelical  detestation  of  its  wickedness.  The  heart  is  at 
&alt  more  than  the  head,  when  the  resistance  made  to  the  man 
of  sin  is,  as  it  too  often  is,  not  direct  but  oblique  ;  not  universal 
bnt  partial ;  not  rigorous  but  noisy.  Uany  take  a  one-sided  view 
of  the  Papacy,  examining  it,  not  from  the  elevated  stand-point  of 
the  New  Testament^  but  from  some  confined  comer  of  their  own. 
They  measure  its  proportions  and  judge  of  its  colours,  not  by  the 
image  which  it  reflects  in  the  broad  and  perfect  mirror  of  the 
Biblo^  but  by  the  image  which  it  reflects  in  the  narrow  and 
stained  mirror  of  some  &vourite  party  scheme.  Those  who 
are  involved  in  this  error  may  be  seen  diverging  into  two  parties, 
as  rapidly  ns  a  comet  in  its  course,  and  as  widely  as  the  limits  of 
its  parabolic  orbit.  The  one  party  makes  a  vaunted  opposition 
to  the  Ohnrch  of  Borne  the  cloak  of  secondary  and  secular 
purposes;  while  the  other  party,  unable  to  conceal  that  its 
boasted  plans  fail  to  resist  in  the  most  direct  manner  the  bold 
advances  of  priestly  domination,  supplements  the  deficiency  by 
louder  protestations  of  hostility.  Both  confess  that  their  opposi- 
tion should  be  universal  and  uncompromising.  What  mond  or 
religious  difference,  then,  is  there  between  the  man  who  sets  aside 
or  adjourns  this  opposition  for  the  speedier  attainment  of  a 
political  end,  and  the  man  who  makes  this  opposition  the 
stalking  horse  of  worldly  ambition  ?  Both  are  immolating,  if  not 
designedly,  not  the  less  really,  so  hr  as  they  are  concerned,  pure 
Christianity  at  the  shrine  of  short-sighted  expediency — ^the  one 
with  the  sharp  knife  of  orthodoxy ;  the  other  with  the  glittering 
blade  of  political  wisdom. 

Let  your  seal  be  qffMimats  and  ulf-denying.  Let  everything 
personal  give  way  to  the  extinction  of  Popish  error  and  the 
promotion  of  Bible  truth.  **  Let  your  love  be  without  dissimula- 
tion." When  brought  in  contact  with  any  of  the  members  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,  let  them  feel  that  your  ardour  is  instinct  with 
love,  and  not  with  prosely tism.  Follow  the  example  of  Paul,  who 
could  honestly  say,  **  For  though  I  be  free  from  all  men,  yet  have 
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I  made  myself  serrant  unto  all,  that  I  might  gain  the  more." 
I  Gor.lx.  19.  Let  these  words,  ''I  am  made  all  things  to  all 
men,  that  I  might  by  all  means  saye  some"  (1.  Cor.  iz.  22) 
become  yonr  motto; — not  in  the  dishononiable,  croncbing, 
TicionSy  impious  sense  given  to  them  by  the  Jesuits  ;  but  in  the 
noble,  pure,  self-denying  sense  exemplified  in  the  life  of  Paul, 
and  illustrated  still  more  impressively  in  the  life  of  the  Son  of 
Ood.  "  Let  every  one  of  us  please  his  neighbour  for  his  good  to 
edification.  For  even  Ohrist  pleased  not  himself."  Som.  xv., 
2,8. 

Protestant  brethren !  let  your  hearts  be  in  the  cause  of  Christ's 
gospel,  as  the  heart  of  one  man.  Is  Christ  divided?  Was  Paul 
crucified  for  you  ?  or  were  ye  baptized  in  the  name  of  Paul  ^ 
(I  Cor.  1. 13)  or  in  the  name  of  Luther  ?  or  of  Knox  ?  of  Wesley  ? 

A  cloud  of  myBHct9m  seems  to  have  settled  down  upon  the 
Seformed  Churches,  not  less  dark  and  ominous  than  the  errors 
developing  the  churches  of  the  Nicene  age.  Protestants  have  been 
neglecting  a  plain  and  important  duty,  under  the  plea  of  serving 
God  more  acceptably !  The  first  great  law  of  the  Christian 
Church  is  given  by  our  Lord  himself.  "  This  is  my  commaud- 
ment»  that  ye  love  one  another,  as  I  have  loved  you."  John  xv.  12, 
(See  also  1  John  iii.,  ii.,  23/  It  is,  moreover,  by  the  visible  and 
practical  manifestation  of  this  love,  that  the  world  is  to  be  con- 
verted (see  John  xvii.  22,  23).  Who  perceives  not  that  this  law 
is  generally  disregarded  and  transgressed  ?  Christian  concord 
and  60-operation  are  unworthy  the  name,  if  they  be  only  partial, 
and  not  complete  ;  wavering,  and  not  decided ;  half-hearted,  and 
not  cordial.  Is  it  not  the  fact,  that  this  fundamental  law  of 
Christian  union,  which  all  admit  are  most  weighty  obligations, 
and  which  forms  the  only  weapon  destined  to  be  triumphantly 
victorious  over  the  combined  forces  of  ungodliness,  idolatry,  and 
Popery,  is  constantly  set  aside,  in  almost  every  parish  in 
Christendom,  in  professed  defence  of  this  Tauth,  of  this  and 
other  Church  PKrvrLSGE ! 

Brother  Protestants !  "  quit  you  like  men."  "  Stand  fast  in  one 
spirit,  with  one  mind,  striving  together  for  the  faith  of  the 
OospeL"  (Phil.  i.  27.)    The  moulds  in  which  our  religious  sects 
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now  existing  and  political  parties  hare  been  cast,  hare  scarcely  in  a 
single  instance  been  the  work  of  a  wise  deliberation  and  holy  design. 

Be  united,  and  in  those  perilous  times  raise  the  broad  banner 
of  the  Gk)spel,  and  rally  around  it  the  conflicting  and  distracted 
tribes  of  Israel !  Must  it  still  be  that  right-minded  Christian 
men,  on  whose  hearts  has  been  shed  abroad  the  love  of  Ohrist, 
will  continue  to  endanger  the  ark  of  the  Lord  by  waving  their 
little  sectarian  flags  and  shouting  their  petty  shibboleths  ?  On 
such  there  lies  a  dread  responsibility. 

Disciples  of  the  Crucified  I  "  Watch  ye,  stand  fest  in  the  faith, 
quit  you  like  men,  be  strong."    (1  Cor.  xvi.  18.) 

He  is  not  prepared  at  all  who  is  not  prepared  for  the  worst. 
Hare  you  abjured  the  service  of  "  the  rulers  of  the  darkness  of 
this  world,"  and  enrolled  yourself  under  the  standard  of  "  The 
Prince  of  Life  ?  " 

Then  you  have  engaged  yourself  not  only  in  the  noblest,  but 
also  in  the  hardest  warfare.  If  we  are  not  called  upon  to  antici- 
pate distinctly  and  personally  a  bloody  future,  neither  dare  we 
dismiss  the  anticipation,  nor  forget  the  bloody  past.  The 
trumpet  of  inspiration  is  giving  no  uncertain  sound.  **  For  your- 
selves, know  ye  perfectly  that  the  day  of  the  Lord  so  cometh  as  a 
thief  in  the  night.  Therefore  let  us  not  sleep  as  do  others ;  but 
let  us  watch  and  be  sober."  (1  Thess.  v.  2,  6.)  Romish  priest- 
craft can  float  smoothly  on  the  tide  of  democracy,  or  ride  proudly 
on  the  billows  of  revolution,  or  direct,  unseen,  the  storm  of 
despotic  tyranny.  And  eyen  at  this  very  houb  is  she  practising 
all  her  arts,  in  our  own  and  other  lands,  according  to  the  social 
and  political  condition  of  each.  The  battle,  then,  is  before  you  ; 
as  good  soldiers  of  Jesus  Christ,  be  prepared  to  endure  hardness. 
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Dream  not  that  the  way  is  Bmooth^ 

Hope  not  that  the  thorns  are  rosea ; 
Tom  no  wishful  eye  of  joath 
Where  the  snnn  j  beam  reposes ; 
Thou  hast  sterner  work  to  do« 
Hosts  to  cut  thy  passage  through : 
Close  behind  thee  gulfs  are  burning^ — 
Forward ! — ^there  is  no  returning  !*' 
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The  Captain  of  onr  salyation  is  himself  moying  throngh  the 
Christian  hosts,  which  He  is  gathering  together  to  ^^  set  np  a 
kingdom  which  shall  neyer  be  destroyed"  (Dan.  ii.  44),  and  is 
giring  the  signal  in  words  which  hare  been  familiar  with  his 
followers  in  all  generations — ^the  nniyersal  battle  cry  of  all  who 
fight  the  good  fight  of  faith :  *^  Whosoever  he  be  of  you  that 
forsaketh  not  all  that  he  hath,  he  cannot  be  my  disciple."  (Lnke 
ziy.  33.)  Less  than  the  smpU  hearted  reception  of  this  statement 
unit  carry  no  man  to  Heaven  ;  more  than  its  simple  hearted  reception 
%9  not  needed  to  carry  any  one  to  the  stake. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


SiNOB  writing  this  Book,  we  wish  to  say  a  few  words  in 
explanation  of 

Sacebdotalism  or  Priestoraft. 

In  the  Word  of  God,  the  name  "  priest "  is  applied  to  the 
ministers  of  the  Jewish  and  heathen  religions,  bat  never  to  the 
ministers  of  the  gospel  We  refer  the  reader  to  the  second 
chapter  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  Here  we  find  that  3,000 
were  pricked  in  their  heart,  nnder  the  preaching  of  the  Apostle 
Peter,  and  added  to  the  Church — ''continued  stedfastlj  in  the 
Apostle's  doctrine  and  fellowship,  and  in  breaking  of  bread,  and 
in  prayers."  How  beautiful,  how  characteristic  of  Christianity 
in  this  first  aspect  of  a  regnlarly-organi9:ed  Christian  Church ! 
It  is  lUst  like  every  thing  else  pertaining  to  it,  inimitablj  simple  : 

"  Meek,  simple  followers  of  the  Lamb, 
They  lired,  and  spake,  and  thought  the  same ; 
They  all  were  of  one  heart  and  soul. 
And  only  lore  inspired  the  whole." 

And  how  marvellous  is  it  to  turn  from  such  a  Church  to  the 
complex  arrangements  of  the  Roman,  Armenian,  and  Anglican 
establishments — all  putting  forth  their  claims  to  be  framed 
according  to  apostolic  model  and  precept !  Only  think,  how 
amazed  and  confounded  Peter,  or  James,  or  John  would  feel, 
could  they  visit  the  Churches  »f  this  nineteenth  century,  and, 
amid  the  pomp  of  councils,  and  the  splendour  of  colleges,  and 
cardinals,  and  doctors,  and  the  learning  of  university  theatres, 
were  to  listen  to  fierce  contentions  about  their  own  simple  and 
unpretending  economy  and  worship.  Tet  so  it  is  ;  there  is  not 
one  of  the  numerous  sects  into  which  the  Christian  Church  has 
been  divided  but  puts  forth  some  sort  of  claim  to  be  the  repre- 
sentative of  those  humble  and  simple-hearted  Christians. 
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Nothing  could  be  more  simple  in  its  agencies,  operations,  and 
aspects  than  the  constitntion  and  goyernment  of  the  Churches 
during  the  Apostolic  age.  So  far  as  the  Apostles  themselves  were 
concerned,  their  office  was  an  extraordinary  one,  and  in  that  office 
they  could  hare  no  successors ;  but  they  appointed  two  classes  of 
ministers,  to  be  permanent  officers  in  the  churches.  The  first  of 
these  were  Bishops  or  Presbyters.  The  term  iishap  means  in 
English  ov&TBWTy  and  preahyter,  in  English,  means  ^2i0r;  are  terms 
which  designate  one  and  the  same  office,  the  persons  so  designated 
baring  the  charge  or  oyersight  of  the  churches  in  the  Lord. 

The  terms  jKMto*  and  kaeher  are  sometimes  applied  to  the  same 
office  on  account  of  [their  rarious  duties  relating  to  the  spiritual 
interests  of  the  people.  The  second  class  were  deacons — ^in' 
English,  ministers  or  servants :  their  ministrations  and  services 
very  nearly  resembled  those  of  the  leaders  and  deacons  in  our 
churches.  These  two  bishops  or  presbyters,  and  deacons,  appear 
to  be  the  only  classes  of  officers  recognized  in  the  constitution 
and  government  of  Apostolic  Churches.  It  appears  from  1  Tim. 
c.iii.,  10,  that  after  any  were  nominated  to  be  bishops  or  deacons 
they  were  first  to  be  approved,  %£.,  besides  private  enquiries,  in 
publishing  their  names  before  they  were  appointed  to  the  office, 
in  full  congregation,  with  an  invitation  to  any  one  to  stand  forth 
and  speak,  if  they  knew  of  any  blemish  in  their  conduct.  Soon 
after  the  apostolic  age,  the  distinction  between  clergy  and  laity 
was  introduced,  and  gradually  led  to  the  formation  of  a  sacerdotal 
caste.  Although  there  were  priests  among  the  ancient  Greeks  and 
Bomans,  they  were  not  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  community 
by  a  well  marked  line,  as  is  the  case  in  the  Mosaic  institutions 
and  the  Bomish  Church.  The  idea  of  a  prieeihood  was  derived  by 
OhrieUansJrtnn  Judaism ;  bui  the  derivaUon  is  most  Ulegitimale. 
The  house  of  Aaron  was  typical  of  our  great  High  Priest^  JesuSf 
the  Bon  of  Ood,  and  ceased  for  ever  to  hold  office  after  Christ  had 
offered  up  himself.  Even  so  early  as  the  second  century,  bishops 
were  sometimes  called  chief  priests,  the  bishop  was  gradually 
elevated  above  the  presbyter.  Above  the  country  bishop  ^oon 
rose  his  brother  of  the  city,  above  the  latter  was  elevated  the 

Bishop  of  a  province,  and  above  him  rose  the  metropolitan,  or 
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patriarch.  In  the  early  ages  of  Christianity,  congregations  were 
•not  snccessftil  in  maintaining  their  well-regnlated  freedom  or  in 
rebisting  the  encroachments  of  priestcraft. 

Bince  the  ofSce  of  the  Christian  ministry  is  so  alien  to  that  of 
a  priest,  whence,  it  may  be  asked,  was  the  latter  introduced  into 
the  Chnrch.  It  was  borrowed,  according  to  the  opinion  of  some, 
from  Judaism,  according  to  that  of  others  from  heathenism. 
When  any  thing  is  borrowed  it  is  to  serve  the  purpose  for  which 
It  was  formerly  employed.  The  chief  support  of  priestcraft  in  the 
world  is  its  facility  to  administer  to  the  idolatiy  of  guilt-stricken 
man,  by  ofPering  sacrifices,  and  presiding  over  mystic  ceremonies. 
Priestly  influence  could  never  have  existed,  far  less  triumphed, 
unless  there  had  been  on  the  part  of  the  people  not  only  a 
readiness,  but  a  morbid  desire  to  be  deluded.  Livy  observes  of 
the  ancient  Bomans  that  holy  impostures  were  always  multiplied 
in  proportion  to  the  disposition  of  the  people 

to  "SWALLOW  THEM." 

A  priest  of  the  Bomish  church,  when  taxed  with  some  of  the 
monstrous  frauds  of  Popeiy,  replied,  "  the  people  wish  to  be 
deceived — ^let  them  be  deceived."  Aaron  urged  in  his  defence  a 
similar  excuse :  The  people  "  said  unto  me,  make  us  Gk)ds  which 
shall  go  before  us."  (Ex.  xxxii.  23.)  Popary  made  rapid 
advances  in  the  third  century.  The  ambition  of  the  Bishops  in 
the  more  populous  cities,  such  as  Bome,  Alexandria,  Antioch,  and 
Carthage,  doubtless  contributed  to  its  spread.  They  assumed  a 
claim  to  a  precedence  of  rank.  This  claim  to  supremacy  resulted 
in  much  angry  controversy,  especially  among  the  bishops  of  other 
populous  cities.  These  struggles  for  ecclesiastical  supremacy 
were  brought  to  a  crisis  by  the  preponderance  of  the  Christian 
profession,  and  the  establishment  of  Christianity  as  the  religion 
of  the  empire,  under  the  Emperor  Constantine  and  his  successors. 
During  the  progress  of  these  contentions  for  priestly  power  in  the 
Bomish  Churchy  the  progress  of  true  religion  felt  its  blighting 
influence.  We  shall  not  further  enlarge  on  the  heathen  and 
idolatrous  superstitions  and  ceremonies  introduced  into  the 
Bomish  Church,  which  have  been  treated  of  before  in  this  work  ; 
but  conclude  by  briefly  referring  to  the  heresy  of  **  BHuaUtm  ** 
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now  introdnced  into  the  Engliflh  Ohoich.  SiiuaUsm  and  Popery 
are  twin  demons  with  one  soul.  The  cieed  of  Dr.  Pusey  and 
that  of  Pope  Pins  the  Ninth  are  (^f8$  facto)  the  same — ^that 
Bitnalism  is  Bomanisni)  and  Bomanism  is  Paganism;  and 
therefore  Bitnalism  is  Paganism.  Paganism  is  blind  idolatry 
and  bloody  persecution  of  Ohrist.  The  same  in  these  respects — 
unchanging  and  unchanged — ^throughout  all  periods  of  its  history, 
and  must  remain  so  until  its  final  destruction  by  reason  of  its 
very  nature. 

No  one  can  doubt  for  a  moment  but  there  is  a  party  in  the 
Church  of  England  whose  only  aim  is  to  take  us  back  to  that 
abominable  system  impudently  calling  itself  the  Church  (The 
Papacy).  We  have  dnmk  too  deeply  of  the  intoxicating  draught. 
Bome  has  a  way  of  putting  poison  of  the  deadliest  character  into 
the  pure  water  of  life ;  and  those  who  put  the  cup  to  their  lips 
are  poisoned  by  its  damning  influence.  It  is  our  duty  to  stand 
against  this  hydra-headed  monster.  And  we  have  to  fight  not 
only  a  foreign  foe,  but  that  insidious,  sneaking  thing  which  has 
crept  into  the  Beformed  Church  of  England. 
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PREFACE. 


Perhaps  no  word  Is  more  frequently  employed  in  general  con- 
▼ersation  and  with  so  undefined  a  notion  as  the  word  Reason,  and 
it  is  probable  that  if  one  thousand  of  the  most  intellectual  minds 
of  England  were  assembled  together,  and  were  required  simulta- 
neously to  write  down  a  definition  of  the  term  in  some  twenty 
wordsy  and  in  the  space  of  some  twenty  minuteS|  many  of  them 
might  find  themselves  greatly  perplexed  in  what  way  to  define  it 
and  it  is  more  than  probable  that  scarcely  one  would  ^ve  the  same 
idea  of  it. 

In  order,  therefore,  that  the  terms.  Reason  and  Bigotkt, 
which  are  employed  in  this  work,  may  be  understood  in  the  sense 
intended  by  the  author,  a  definition  of  the  meaning  included  in 
each  term  is  here  given. 

Reason  is  the  full  employment  of  all  the  intellectual  faculties 
of  man  in  such  a  way  that  they  can  harmonize  with  all  the  mani- 
fest and  inferred  arrangements  of  providence.  If,  therefore,  this 
Providence  be  regarded  as  a  Being  who  is  all  perfect  in  every 
attribute  that  can  be  assigned  to  Him,  and  as,  moreover,  the 
Creator  of  all  existences,  then  the  whole  of  the  Creation  must  be 
regarded  by  Reason,  as  most  admirable  and  perfect  in  each  single 
arrangement,  and  the  Being  Himself  must  claim  supreme  admira- 
tion and  adoration,  which  sentiments  are  the  very  essence  of 
Religion.  In  the  view  of  such  a  Being,  evil  cannot  exist  in 
Creation,  all  must  be  consumate  order. 

By  means  of  his  intellectual  powers,  man  exercises  his  imagin- 
ation, compares  the  various  arrangements  of  Creation  with  each 
other,  carries  his  researches  beyond  the  bounds  of  this  globe,  and 
discovers  united  harmony  existing  in  all  the  celestial  and  terres* 
ordinances  of  Universal  Creation. 


In  the  Fres9,  and  mil  shorUy  appear  by  ike  tame  AtUkor,^^**  Eesearches  into 
the  causes  of  dispute  between  Bishop  Golenso  and  the  Cape  and  English 
Bishops;  the  probable  result,  and  the  reasons  why  Dr.  Coleuso  must 
not  be  condemned." 


ERRATA. 

fagt.  Lint. 
6      7    omit  "  the." 
?    IS    mul  "had"fbr"haT«." 
S      9      _    "  n»»y  not  arise  "  for  ■'  may  arise." 
11       I      _    " aon  votaries "  for  "own  votariei." 
"     '**      —    "Mpirw"  for  "aspired." 
If.      G      _    "whattheir"  for  "whfttthis" 
26    33      —    '.  of"  for  ■■  or." 
36    H     —     "unbelievere"  for  "beUevere." 
*7      6     _    "  onwittiLgly  "  for  "  uniriUingly." 
48    26    omit  "a"  after  "then." 
52    11    ttad  "demandt"  for  "demanded." 
60    J8      —    "the  life"  for  "life." 

'eichange  indiTidnaUity  "  for  "eicbange  individually." 

'iociB^"ft>r  "looietiei." 

'»ll"for"aU," 

'dispowd"  for  "  iDcliued." 

'this"  for  "  his." 


«0    IS 
66    35 


"  rejected  "  for  "  neglected." 
"mind*"  for  "mind." 


M  3* 

bS  31 

!0i  8 

lOS  30  —  "lore"  for  "love." 

107  IS  _  "of  man  is  altogether "  f. 

m  12  _  ■'  the  "  for  "  their." 

Ill  g  —  "seared"  for  "Beared." 

113  12  _  ■■  his  "  for  "  iheir," 

Hi  B  —  '■  count  "for  "cout." 

lb  18  _  -of"  for  "which." 
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FREFA.OE. 


Perhaps  no  word  is  more  frequently  employed  in  general  con- 
versation and  with  so  undefined  a  notion  as  the  word  Reason^  and 
it  IB  probable  that  if  one  thousand  of  the  most  intellectual  minds 
of  England  were  assembled  together,  and  were  required  simulta- 
neously to  write  down  a  definition  of  the  term  in  some  twenty 
words,  and  in  the  space  of  some  twenty  minutes,  many  of  them 
might  find  themselves  greatly  perplexed  in  what  way  to  define  it 
and  it  is  more  than  probable  that  scarcely  one  would  give  the  same 
idea  of  it. 

In  order,  therefore,  that  the  terms,  Reason  and  Biqotbt, 
which  are  employed  in  this  work,  may  be  understood  in  the  sense 
intended  by  the  author,  a  definition  of  the  meaning  included  in 
each  term  is  here  given. 

Reason  is  the  full  employment  of  all  the  intellectual  faculties 
of  man  in  such  a  way  that  they  can  harmonize  with  all  the  mani- 
fest and  inferred  arrangements  of  providence.  If,  therefore,  this 
Providence  be  regarded  as  a  Being  who  is  all  perfect  in  every 
attribute  that  can  be  assigned  to  Him,  and  as,  moreover,  the 
Creator  of  all  existences,  then  the  whole  of  the  Creation  must  be 
regarded  by  Reason,  as  most  admirable  and  perfect  in  each  single 
ammgement,  and  the  Being  Himself  must  claim  supreme  admira- 
tion and  adoration,  which  sentiments  are  the  very  essence  of 
Religion.  In  the  view  of  such  a  Being,  evil  cannot  exist  in 
Creation,  all  must  be  consumate  order. 

By  means  of  his  intellectual  powers,  man  exercises  his  imagin- 
ation, compares  tbe  various  arrangements  of  Creation  with  each 
other,  carries  his  researches  beyond  the  bounds  of  this  globe,  and 
discovers  united  harmony  existing  in  all  the  celestial  and  terres- 
trial ordinances  of  Universal  Creation. 


BiQOTRY,  on  the  contrary,  is  the  suppression  of  the  Intellec- 
taal  Faculties  of  M'an^  from  which  arises  the  conception  of  the 
most  discordant  notions ;  for  whilst  the  christian  bigot  lays  claim 
to  the  belief  in  an  Almighty  Providence,  he  -virtually  disbelieves 
in  His  Superintending  Might,  and  indulges  in  all  sorts  of  supersti- 
tions concerning  evil  events,  evil  spirits^  evil  appearances^  evil 
human  beings,  and  evil  things  as  the  tools  of  a  Mighty  Agency, 
whose  malignant  aim  and  effect  is  to  thwart  all  the  benevolent 
intentions  of  this  Almighty  Being,  whose  conciliation  is  sought  to 
be  obtained  by  the  aid  of  vain  repetitions  of  words,  of  gawdy 
shows,  or  of  frivolous  ceremonies. 

In  this  view  of  it,  Bigotbt  can  entertain  no  religious  senti- 
ments of  respect  and  adoration  towards  the  Creator  and  hisworks, 
but  is  impelled  to  devotions  by  servile  fear  and  the  dread  of  future 
punishment  for  the  neglect  of  them. 

In  this  work  the  Pope  is  regarded  as  the  Type  of  Superstiton, 
and,  as   such,  is  summoned  to  the   Tribunal,   where  Biqotrt 
attempts  to  defend  him  against  the  accu^tions  of  Season. 
March,  1864.  J.  B 


THE   TRIBUNAL. 


AccusBB. — ^The  acousations  brought  against  yoa,  prisoner,  are,  that  yon 
are  an  impostor  in  the  sight  of  Heaven,  as  well  as  in  the  eyes  and  opinion  of 
yonr  fellows ;  that  you  assume  a  character  insulting  to  erery  idea  entertained 
of  an  Almighty  and  omnipotent  Providence ;  that  you  lay  claim  to  a  power 
which  has  not  been  deputed  to  you,  and  in  the  exercise  of  this  presumed  . 
power,  you  youtself  are  guilty  of  deeds,  and  sanction  those  of  your  officials, 
which  deeds  shock  the  consolatory  notion  of  a  merciful  Providence,  inspired 
by  the  operations  of  nature,  and  which,  moreover,  are  totally  at  variance 
with  the  consummate  order  of  the  whole  system  of  the  universe ;  that  you 
yourself  axe  a  direct  tiolator  of  the  laws  of  God  and  man,  and  have  encou"* 
raged  ill  youir  dependents  the  Violation  of  rights  lield  sacked  and  divine ;  that 
you  have  severed  the  bonds  of  consanguinity,  love,  honor,  friendship ;  have, 
under  the  assumed  direction  and  inspiration  of  the  Almighty,  commissioned 
armies  to  deluge  their  own  and  foreign  lands  with  the  blood  of  their  fellows^ 
hardened  your  menials  to  the  infliction  of  agonising  torments  on  mankind 
at  which  all  humanity  revolts,  and,  tmder  the  plea  of  religion  and  the 
fdgned  countenance  of  a  p/ovidenoe  of  love,  deprived  your  fellow  creatures 
of  the  blessings  of  this  life,  and  doomed  them  to  endless  torments  in  the 
next !  What  plea  have  you  to  bring  forward  to  palliate  such  offences  P 
DiFSNDEB. — ^The  accusations  brought  against  his  Holiness  are— 
AccB.-*HoldI  Insult  not  this  tribunal  by  the  utterance  of  such 
profanity!  This  term,  Holiness,  belongs  alone  to  the  Almighty,  by 
whom  we  all  live  and  move,  and  from  whom  we  have  our  existence  i 
and  dare  you  apply  it  to  yonder  culprit,  who  pretends  to  be  the  vice* 
gerent  of  the  Almighty  on  earth,  and  yet  basely  succumbed  to  the 
ambitious  views  of  the  French  Emperor,    and  cowardly   sanctioned  the 


repudiation  of  his  faithful  wife ;  thus  violatiug  the  decrees  of  Heaven  and  the 
laws  of  man ;  to  that  being  who  trenibled  at  the  indignation  of  his  own 
subjects,  forsook  the  throne  of  his  assumed  glory,  exchanged  his  mitre  for  the 
garb  of  a  nienial,  hid  himself  affrighted  in  dark  obscurity,  until,  aided  by 
foreign  bayonets,  he  once  more  returned  to  sit  upon  his  deserted  throne, 
from  henceforth,  the  scorn  and  derision  of  all  mankind  I  To  that  impotent 
creature,  who  seeks  aid  not  only  in  the  foreign  powder  and  bullets,  but  even 
assistance  in  the  pounds,  shillings  and  pence,  extorted  from  his  fictitious 
subjects,  to  maintain  himself  in  his  so-called  divine  rights  1  Dare  you,  then, 
apply  this  sacred  term  to  such  an  impostor,  who,  to  other  enormous  acts, 
has  added  that  of  sanctioning  in  Christendom  the  establishment  of  the 
Inquiiiium? 

Defb. — ^The  acts  of  his  Holiness  may  appear  in  some  cases  inconsistent 
to  human  reasoning  and  judgment,  but  in  the  pure  light  of  inspiration,  they 
are  the  decrees  of  justice,  although  not  clearly  comprehensible  to  the  fallen 
condition  of  mankind,  and,  therefore,  not  amenable  to  such  a  defective  tri« 
bunal. 

AccR. — This  plea  will  no  more  avail  to  justify  the  acts  of  the  accused, 
than  the  term  "  holiness"  will  add  sanctity  to  his  person.  Moreover,  it  is  a 
plea  which  has  always  been  resorted  to  in  order  to  add  efficacy  to  political 
and  religious  creeds  and  doctrines  of  all  times  and  regions,  howsoever  pre- 
posterous and  enormous  they  may  be ;  and  it  will  no  more  serve  your  client 
than  it  has  served,  or  may  hereafter  serve,  all  other  impostors.  The 
question  is  now  before  the  Omnipotent  and  Omniscient  Being,  and- no  plea  at 
variance  with  the  notion  of  such  a  Being  can  be  admitted  here.  There  can 
be  but  ONE  OMNIPOTENT  AND  OMNISCIENT  Beino.  To  supposc  more  such 
Beings  than  one  is  an  absurdity  of  the  grossest  kind ;  and  to  suppose  that 
such  a  Being  can  be  thwarted  by  any  being  created  by  his  own  omnipotency 
and  omnisciency,  for  all  other  existences  must  necessarily  have  been  created  by 
this  one,  is  an  absurdity,  if  possible,  still  more  gross.  And  if,  mcmover, 
to  this  one  Omnipotent  and  Omniscient  Being  perfection  be  assigned,  then  it 
follows  that  the  whole  qf  creaHon^  the  whole  univeree  must  be  one  ejfstem  of 
perfection*  Were  it  possible  that  in  one  instance,  this  Ommpoieni  could  be 
thwarted,  this  same  Omnipotent  might  be  thwarted  in  a  thousand  other 
instances.  But  what,  then,  becomes  of  such  a  creed  P  Why,  that  it  is  an 
incongruity,  and  supposes  actions  and  results  equally  incongruous  in  cha- 
racter ;  and  that  the  creed  of  the  people  or  nation,  however  uncivilised  it 
may  be^  who  believes  in  the  conflicting  agencies  of  a  good  and  of  an  evil 


power,  and  honors  and  inTokes  tbem  accordingly,  is  aconsisiency  in  com- 
parisoB  to  this  anomalouA  and  inoongruons  creed. 

DiFB.«^How,  then,  do  you  aoooimt  for  tbe  fallen  state  of  mani  and  the 
imperfteiton  which  we  discover  on  the  earth  P 

AooB.<»-Wlio,  then,  dares  talk  of  a  fallen  state,  or  of  imperfection,  before 
the  Almighty?  Does  the  creators  presume  to  question  his  Creator,  or  to 
teadi  him  wherein  perfectioa  or  imperfection  consists?  Is  the  limited 
faculty  of  man  to  be  the  criterion  of  judgment  m  the  Almighty  ?  Can  man 
measure  the  infinitude  of  wisdom  in  the  Almighty  by  the  contracted  scope  of 
his  own  knowledge  ?  Shall  the  million  orbs  of  infinite  space  stand  motion- 
less to  hare  their  varied  and  harmonious  revolutions  tested  by  the  puny 
judgment  of  man  ?  Or  could  the  Almighty  maintain  the  harmony  and  per- 
feetioD  of  the  spheres,  but  have  not  the  power  to  preserve  the  harmony  in 
which  He  had  moulded  tUs  speck  of  creation  ? 

Dkfb.— But  you  foiget  that  malicious  agency  of  Satan ;  even  Heaven 
tiie  very  throne  of  God's  glory,  was  the  scene  of  Satan's  diabolical  plots, 
and  if  the  glorious  angels  themselves  became  seduced  and  corrupted  by  his 
malign  influence,  is  it  surprising  that  man  should  fall  fix>m  that  pure  and 
happy  state  in  which  he  was  originally  created  ? 

Aeon.— -Infatuated  as  you  are  t  can  you  presume  to  entertain  notions 
and  teadi  doetrines  so  totally  at  variance  with  every  conception  relative  to 
the  uncontrolled  power  of  the  Almighty,  and  so  subversive  of  all  confidence 
md  repose  in  his  merciful  and  protecting  providence?  If  your  client  enters 
tains  doctrines  so  infamous,  as  to  suppose  that  the  Almighty  could  not  protect 
Himself  against  the  machinations  of  his  own  creation,  it  is  not  surprising,  pre- 
samptnous  as  he  is  in  styling  himself  the  Almighty's  representative  on 
earth,  that  the  coward  soul  of  your  client  should  become  dastardised  before 
the  denunciations  of  man,  should  invoke  the  aid  of  saints  and  the  efficacy 
of  the  mass,  on  account  of  the  impotence  of  the  Omnipotent,  If,  as  you 
represent,  that  holy  and  perfectly  Missful  abode  of  heaven,  once  became  the 
arena  of  revolt  against  the  allegiance  due  to  Omnipotency,  and  from  this 
revolt  has  been  engendered  such  direful  results,  as  not  only  to  destroy  the 
beauty,  haimony,  and  happiness  of  this  world ;  to  fill  its  surrounding  air 
wilh  the  most  malign  influences  of  millions  of  evil  spirits  whose  commander* 
in-chief  is  the  revolted  Archangel  of  heaven  itself ;  to  change  beings,  destined 
to  be  immortal,  to  mortal  beings;  to  create  a  hell  wherein  are  nourished 
eternal  tormenting  but  unconsuming  flames,  into  which  the  greater  part  of 
the  hnmoi  race  are  to  be  east  and  to  remain  therein  everlastingly  in  misery  ^ 
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but  also  to  cause  the  Almighty  himself  to  desert  his  own  dwelling-place,  to 
descend  in  bodily  form  upoi\  this  earth,  to  work  and  wander  therein, 
unknown,  despised  and  rejected  by  his  own  Creation,  to  suffer  death  by  his 
own  creatures,  and  with  this  wounded  and  disfigured  body  to  ascend  to 
heaven,  from  which  abode  He  broods  in  mournful  contemplation  over  the 
wide-spread  desolation  of  his  own  creation,  caused  by  one  of  his  ministering 
spirits :  if,  I  say,  as  you  represent,  such  have  been  the  calamitous  results  of 
one  rebellion  in  heaven,  what  surety  is  there  that  a  second  rebellion,  with 
equally,  or,  even,  perhaps,  more  fatal  consequences  may  arise,  and  require  the 
Almighty  again  to  assume  a  creature  form,  to  quit  his  heavenly  abode,  and 
pass  a  dejected  and  sorrowful  life  on  this  or  some  other  world,  in  order  to 
neek  a  remedy  for  the  effecte  oftkis  second  rebellion  f  Who  can  say  that  your 
own  client,  should  he,  after  his  earthly  pilgrimage  is  past,  attain  to  as  high 
a  post  among  the  intelligences  of  heaven  as  he  aspires  to  among  those  of 
earth,  may  not  become  envious  himself  of  the  glory  of  the  Almighty,  and  be 
the  originator  or  abettor  of  a  fresh  intrigue  to  dethrone  the  Almighiyf  What 
can  you  advance  to  prove  the  impossibility  of  such  a  future  event  ?  Are  you 
speechless  with  amazement  lest  your  own  master  may,  in  your  glorified  state, 
force  you  into  a  rebellion  against  Omnipotency  itself;  and  then,  as  a  recompense 
for  your  crime,  drag  you  down  in  the  company  of  millions  of  his  former  wor- 
shippers on  earth,  into  some  fresh  bottomless  pit,  everkstingly  to  endure 
unspeakable  torments  P  Or  do  you  mutter  prayers  to  the  saints  to  avert 
from  you  so  tremendous  a  catastrophe?  Behold  your  client!  he,  likewise, 
is  amazed.  Are  you  both  confounded  at  the  absurdity  of  your  doctrines, 
which  teach  that  Heaven,  the  immediate  abode  of  the  Almighty,  where  incon* 
ceivable  happiness  and  perfection  reigned,  could  have  become  so  distasteful 
to  some  of  the  participators  therein,  that  they  became  dissatisfied  with  their 
blessed  condition,  and  plotted  against  the  Creator  of  this  blissful  state  P  Is  it 
inconceivable  to  you  how  the  angels  could  have  been  perfectly  happy  and  yet 
imperfectly  contented,  or  how  heaven  could  have  been  that  perfectly  pure  and 
blissM  abode*  if  such  malign  beings  as  Satan  and  his  abettors  dwelt  therein  f 
Or,  if  they  were  once  pure  angels  of  light,  whence  were  engendered  the  evil 
thoughts  which  converted  them  into  angels  of  inconceivable  darkness  P  If  th^ 
were  perfectly  pure  and  holy,  the  thoughts  could  not  have  arisen  in  themselves, 
for  it  is  contradictory  to  declare  that  holiness  can  beget  impurity ;  and  if 
they  were  impure  in  being,  then  where  they  existed  all  could  not  be  purity. 
And  this  same  reasoning  obtains  in  reference  to  paradise ;  fbr  if  Satan  dwelt 
there,  paradise  was  tainted  by  impurity ;  and  if  £ve's  inclination  preferred  con* 


verse  with  the  impure  Devil  to  the  society  of  pure  Adam,  her  nature  must 
have  been  in  reality  impure  before  she  fell.  Elucidate  these  opposing  doc- 
tzines  of  your  creed. 

DsFB.'^'The  doctrines  of  Christianity  have  been  revealed  to  man  by  divine 
inspiratiouy  and  cannot  be  imderstood  by  human  reasoning,  and  are,  there- 
fore, to  be  implidtly  received,  belieyed,  and  followed,  howsoever  incompre- 
hensible they  may  be  to  man's  fallen  intellects. 

AccB. — ^Very  enlightened  doctrines  indeed !  Not  to  be  comprehended 
by  the  human  judgment  1  Now,  since  mankind  have  only  their  common 
senses  and  human  reasoning  to  aid  their  judgment,  the  sooner  these  incom- 
prehensible doctrines,  together  with  the  Pope's  infallibility  and  presence,  are 
lemoved  from  the  earth,  the  better  for  mankind  in  general.  Why,  this  claim 
to  divine  inspiration  is  the  garb  with  which  every  superstition,  every  bigotry, 
clothes  itself;  and  under  this  garb  both  the  Christian  and  Jewish  religion 
have  sought  to  deck  the  most  revolting  atrocities  in  glorious  colours.  This 
term,  ''  Divine  inspiration,"  in  its  general  acceptation  is  an  insult  to  the 
notion  of  Almighty  power,  for  it  always  implies  a  remedy  in  order  to 
counteract  the  defects  of  the  other  parts  of  creation ;  and  thus,  in  effect, 
presumptuously  pronounces  before  Omnipotency  that  his  creation  is  imper- 
fect !  Now  it  matters  not  how  this  supposed  imperfection  in  creation  has 
come  into  operation ;  whether  it  was  effected  by  the  Devil  or  by  some  other 
creature,  or  was  brought  about  in  the  course  of  time,  or  was  even  caused 
by  the  original  insufficiency  of  Creation :  in  either  case  the  Omnipotency 
of  the  Almighty  is  impugned ;  and  what  are  the  consequences  which  have 
followed  the  admission  of  this  absurd  doctrine  into  the  Christian  creed  P 
Consequences  equally  absurd  as  the  doctrine  itself;  for  from  amongst  the 
most  unlettered  clowns  up  to  the  refined  man  of  letters,  hosts  of  individuals 
of  ihe/allen  race  of  man  offer  themselves  as  physicians  for  the  diseased  state 
of  Creation.  But  as  doctors  of  physical  science  differ  in  opinion,  and  as  two 
of  a  trade  proverbially  disagree,  so  do  these  religious  physicians  exhibit  an 
animosity  towards  each  other,  and  prescribe  such  opposite|doctrinal  remedies^ 
that  the  case  is  truly  lamentable.  But  that  which  makes  the  case  so  hope- 
less  is  this :  the  only  means  in  man's  power  to  decide  the  question,  viz., 
his  reason,  is  forbidden  to  be  exercised ;  and,  therefore,  this  antagonism  of 
popedom  and  anti-popedom,  of  conformist  and  nonconformist,  of  the  various 
opposing  and  contending  religious  sects,  and  of  the  quarrels  of  bishop  and 
priest,  of  priest  and  congregation,  and  of  congregation  with  congregation, 
will  continue  so  long  as  the  creation  of  Omnipotency  is  deemed  to  be  in  this 
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forlorn  state*  and  the  inoomprehensibilitj  of  the  mysteries  of  Christianity 
are  sought  to  be  made  comprehensible  to  obdnrate  minds ;  unless  reason 
assumes  its  sway,  and  divesting  aU  religions  of  the  fictitious  garb  of  inspi- 
ration, subjects  them  to  the  test  of  the  humwa  judgment,  by  which  all  other 
matters  of  human  concern  are  decided. 

DsvB.-^Do  you  then  regard  the  religion  professed  by  the  Church  of 
Christ,  of  which  his  Holiness  is  the  head,  in  the  same  light  as  that  of  Con- 
fucius, of  Mahomet,  of  Brahma,  and  of  the  other  religions  of  the  heathens  P 

AoGB.^Tes ;  but  with  the  exception  that  many  of  its  doctrines  are  far 
more  incongruous  among  themselves,  and  incompatible  witii  the  idea  of 
Omnipotency  than  the  other  religions. 

Defa. — ^But  what  would  have  been  the  state  oi  the  world  if  Christianity 
had  not  been  revealed  P 

AocB.-^Were  the  inference  to  be  drawn  from  what  Borne  was  under  the 
Bepublic,  and  what  it  has  been  under  the  misrule  of  papistry,  the  reply 
would  be  quite  against  Christianity.  Is  it  to  be  supposed  that  Cliristianity 
has  more  claim  to  divine  revelation  or  inspiration  than  any  other  religion, 
and  why  so  P  Has  not  the  Omnipotent  always  been,  the  governor  of  the 
world,  or  did  He  only  assume  the  government  of  it  when  Christianity  arose  P 
If  the  Almighty  has  always  been  the  ruler  and  director  of  this  gbbe,  every 
religion  must  necessarily  always  have  been  the  effect  of  his  will  and  under 
his  control^  and,  therefore,  not  less  perfect  or  less  necessary  than  Christianity. 
Does  there  appear  any  superiority  in  the  Christian  religion^  when  tested  with 
the  others,  why  a  higher  degree  of  inspiration  should  be  asoribed  to  it 
than  to  any  other  religion?  Are  its  votaries  more  staunch  to  its  creed 
than  those  of  an  opposite  belief  P  Certainly  not ;  for,  perhaps,  in  no  creed 
is  found  so  much  laxity  and  ad  liMum  sort  of  belief  as  in  Christianity. 

DsFB. — How  has  it,  then,  made  so  many  converts  P 

AccB. — The  plain  truth  is,  that  no  reb'gion  promises  so  much  incon- 
ceivable glory  and  happiness,  or  threatens  so  much  unutterable  degradation 
and  misery,  as  the  Christian ;  and,  moreover,  the  condition  of  each  state, 
that  is,  of  heaven  and  hell,  being  ineoticeivable,  each  one  is  at  liberty  to  use  at 
pleasure  whatever  power  of  conception  he  may  be  endowed  withi  in  forming 
an  idea  of  them ;  and,  thus,  each  one  differs  in  his  opinion  of  these  states 
according  to  the  extent  of  fancy ;  and  hence  arises  almost  as  many  heavens 
and  hells  as  Christianity  has  votaries.  This  denunciation  of  everlasting  tor- 
ments in  the  worid  to  come  is  the  main  stimulus  to  force  votaries  to  the  con- 
fession of  the  Cross.    In  this  respect  the  Christian  religion  exceeds  all  other 
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leiigioDSy  for  it  not  only  eudodes  its  own  votaries  from  the  felicity  of  its 
hesTen,  but  it  encloses  them  in  endless  uneztingoishable  tormenting  fires  I 
and,  yet,  so  in&tnated  are  its  doctrines,  that  it  declares  itself  to  be  founded 
in  Jlmigh^f  love  I  Two  other  means  employed  by  the  Pope  to  gain  converts 
are  force  applied  to  the  bod^  and  ignorance  to  the  mind.  Much,  very  much, 
has  the  Pope  to  answer  for  to  mankind  in  this  respect.  His  assumption  of 
temporal  power  over  the  mind  and  body  (^  the  people  is  a  orime  not  to  be 
e&ced  from  memory ;  seeing  that  this  exercise  of  force  is  not  only  not  the 
ehaiacteiisticof  love,  but  is,  moreover,  a  direct  violation  of  the  precepts  of 
the  religion  which  he  aspired  to  uphold.  If  ignorance  was  an  aid  to  the 
spread  of  Christianity,  in  what  consisted  the  divinity  of  its  foundation  P  If 
Christianity  is  the  divine  inspiration  of  the  Almighty,  surely  it  ought  to  stand 
the  test  of  the  most  scrupulous  aiamination,  and  to  shine  forth  most  brightly 
from  among  the  most  embittered  disputations,  and  the  most  searching  inves- 
tigations. But  no  such  proceeding  is  allowed.  On  so  fictitious  and  unstable 
a  foundation  is  it  constructed,  that  the  mere  suspicion  of  the  truth  of  the 
facts,  or  of  one  fact,  upon  which  its  doctrines  are  grounded,  is  not  allowed  to 
be  e&tertained,  but  is  assailed  by  denunciations  and  unrelenting  anathemas. 

Djitb. — If  it  were  allowed  to  every  prejudiced  and  unlettered  wrangler 
to  diqnite  and  question  the  correctness  of  divine  inspiration,  this  revdation 
of  divine  love  to  a  fallen  race  would  become  the  occasion  of  condemnation, 
and  convert  the  intended  blessing  into  a  curse. 

Accx. — ^Even  allowing  such  results  to  be  the  consequences  of  such  dis« 
patstions,  and,  therefore,  that  all  divine  inspiration  must  be  unhesitatingly 
received  and  believed,  the  question  naturally  arises,  how  are  we  to  discover 
what  is  divine  inspiration?  This  plain  question  must  be  clearly  answered^ 
without  shift  or  evasion.  When  we  read  of  Christ  having  been  taken  up 
to  the  top  of  a  high  mountain  by  the  Devil  and  shown  all  the  kingdoms  of 
the  earthy  and  afterwards  set  upon  a  pinnacle  of  the  Temple,  and  of  the  con- 
venatioa  and  subtle  arguments  which  passed  between  them ;  or  when  we 
read  of  Christ  having  sweated  great  drops  of  blood  from  extreme  agony,  and 
of  his  seoret  prayers  to  the  Almighty  (or  moi^e  correctly  to  his  own  Godhead) 
for  deliverance  therefrom,  and  of  many  such  similar  events  related  in  the  New 
Testament ;  all  which  events  took  place  when  no  other  mortal  eye  or  ear 
was  present,  how  are  wc  to  know  the  events  are  facts  P  Again>  when  we 
read  of  God  having  commanded  Abraham  to  sacrifice  his  own  son  on  the 
altar,  and  of  Abraham's  readiness  to  obey  Gt)d ;  of  Balaam's  conversation 
with  his  ass ;  Eve's  very  agreeable  clandestine  intercourse  with  the  serpent ; 
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and  other  similar  stories  found  in  the  Old  Testament ;  such  as  the  Almighty's 
vocal  intercourse  with  many  of  his  creatures,  how  are  we  to  know  that  these 
statements  are  the  relation  of  eventSy  which  have  undeniably  taken  place  on 
this  earth,  since  they  happened  long  before  the  existence  of  the  individual  or 
individuals  who  have  handed  them  down  to  us  7  How  are  we  to  discover 
that  these  accounts  were  revealed  to  man  by  Divine  Inspiration  P 

Defb.— Because  holy  men,  moved  by  the  Holy  Qhost,  penned  them. 

AccB.— Of  which  holy  men,  your  client,  to  whom  you  dare  apply  the 
term  "  Holiness/'  thinks  himself  at  the  head,  since  he  assumes  to  himself 
more'power  and  authority  than  any  other  mortal  ever  did.  But  how  are  men 
to  know  that  these  men  were  holy,  and  were,  moreover,  moved  by  the  Holy 
Ghost  to  pen  these  accounts  P 

Defb.— The  Bible,  that  inspired  volume,  tells  man  so. 

AccB. — ^But  how  is  mankind  to  know  that  the  Bible  or  inspired  volume, 
as  you  style  it,  merits  the  appellation  inspired  P  And  what  is  then  to  be 
understood  by  the  tenui "  inspiration  P"  If  inspiration  is  some  supernatural 
influence  acting  upon  mankind  to  make  them  wiser,  more  unanimous,  and  more 
forgiving  towards  each  other,  then  judging  of  the  Bible  from  its  effects  upon 
mankind,  it  appears  to  have  very  little  claim  to  inspiration  in  the  estimation 
of  reason  or  common  sense;  and  this  common  sense  is  the  only  true 
standard  to  form  a  judgment  of  natural  as  well  as  of  sa>named  revealed 
philosophyand  religion.  All  religions,  unrestrained  byreason  and  common  sense, 
degenerate  into  bigotry  and  superstition,  and  become  tyrannical  and  over- 
bearing  in  the  extreme ;  and  the  more  they  lay  daim  to  be  founded  upon  divine 
revelation,  the  more  exacting  they  are  in  cUiming  implicit  credence  in  their 
doctrines,  and  the  more  illiberal  in  excluding  those  whose  tenets  differ  from 
their  own,  from  a  participation  of  those  assigned  rewards  for  an  adherence  to 
their  own  faith.  You  know  that  the  Founder  himself  of  Christianity  com- 
manded his  Disciples  to  "  shake  off  the  dust  of  their  feet,  as  a  testimony 
against  those  who  would  not  receive  them."  The  little  children  who  said 
to  the  Jewish  prophet,  "  Oo  up,  you  bald  head,"  were  eaten  up  by  bears  I  And 
your  unholy  client  and  his  unholy  priests  anathematize,  if  not  openly, 
inwardly,  those  of  the  people  who  do  not  servilely  cringe  to  their  passing 
footsteps.  But  we  will  take  a  short  retrospect  of  the  Jews  and  of  the  Jewish 
religion  up  to  their  present  condition.  The  Jews  always  declared  God, 
whom  they  supposed  to  be  Almighty,  td  be  the  founder  of  their  religion ;  at 
least,  the  writers  on  the  Jewish  religion  in  the  Bible  so  state:  and,  with 
this    impression,  they  considered  themselves    justified    in    exterminating 
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every  other  sect,  and  regarded  themselves  alone  worthy  to  dwell  upon 
the  earth.  All  their  laws  and  ceremonies  were  the  institutions  o^ 
HeaTon,  and  must  be  established  and  upheld  by  the  destruction  and  slaughter 
of  all  other  nations :  and  from  their  own  accounts  their  bloody  creed,  by 
their  own  exertions  and  the  repeated  miracles  and  interpositions  of  the 
Almighty,  was  powerfully  sustained.  What,  however,  has  been  the  result  of 
all  the  massacres  of  other  nations,  all  the  miracles  and  pretended  interposition 
of  Heaven  ?  What  has  the  chosen  people  of  Qod  become  ?  A  byeword 
and  a  reproach  amongst  other  nations.  The  question  then  naturally  arises, 
of  what  advantage  to  the  Jews  has  this  boasted  protection  and  interposition 
of  Heaven  been?  One  is  almost  induced  to  regret  that  they  were  ever 
freed  from  the  bondage  of  the  Egyptians,  who  in  industr}%  kindness, 
morality,  and  honesty  seem  to  have  been  their  superiors,  judging  at  least  by 
the  domestic  economy  of  Pharaoh's  house,  and  the  kindness  of  the  Egyptian 
people  in  lending  their  gold  and  silver  to  the  treacherous  Israelitish  bor- 
rowers, more  especially  in  Pharaoh's  just  and  moral  rebuke  to  faHt^ful 
Abraham,  on  account  of  the  cowardly  repudiation  of  his  wife.  Yet  there 
are  enthusiasts  rash  enough  to  talk  of  replacing  the  unclean  Jews  in  Jeru- 
salem !  What  have  the  Jews  handed  down  to  us  in  the  stock  of  sciencej 
literature,  jurisprudence,  politics,  the  fine  arts,  or  even  in  morality?  Their 
religion  seemed  void  of  benevolence,  of  sympathy,  of  any  ameliorating 
influence  upon  mankind,  in  short,  of  all  benevolent  feeling.  It  consisted  of 
forms  and  ceremonies  which  exercised  no  genial  influence  over  the  minds  of 
its  votaries,  nor  aroused  in  the  heart  any  reciprocity  of  goodwill  towards 
mankind.  Even  the  Psalms  are  replete  with  this  illiberal  spirit,  and  breathe 
forth  not  blessings  but  curses  and  destruction  to  all  opponents.  The  moral 
and  even  natural  duties  which  seemed  inherent  in  other  nations,  these  the 
Jewish  rulers  thought  could  only  be  enforced  among  their  people  by  laws 
pretended  to  have  bee/i  written  by  the  hand  of  the  Almighty.  The  whole 
economy  of  this  globe  was  upset  to  serve  specially  this  rebellious  people  of 
God.  Water  and  walls  no  longer  obeyed  the  laws  of  nature ;  food  came 
down  from  heaven  miraculously ;  what  was  perishable  became  imperishable ; 
a  whole  army  was  destroyed  without  the  use  of  weapons ;  the  very  elements 
were  transformed ;  man  subsisted  without  labor ;  and  lands  flowing  with 
milk  and  honey  were  offered  to  the  people  chosen  of  GU)d,  as  an  inducement 
to  destroy  their  fellow  men !  Is  it  then  surprising  that  the  Jews,  fostered 
by  such  accounts  as  these,  should  have  become  any  other  people  than  that 
which  they  actually  are,  or  have  been  treated,  on  account  of  their  excluding 
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creed,  unfair  dealiDgs,  their  ayersion  to  labor  and  love  of  gold,  and  of  their 
unsympathising  spirit,  otherwise  than  they  have  been  by  other  nations  ? 

DxvB. — Well,  all  this  may  be  true ;  but  such  events  were  all  foretold  in 
the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament. 

AccK.— Foretold !    By  whom  ?  and  for  what  object  )f 

Defr. — By  the  inspired  prophets,  in  order  to  be  a  warning  to  other 
nations  against  disobedience  to  the  laws  of  Gk>d. 

AccR. — Inspiration  again  I  And  now  prophets  and  prophecies  ax^ 
called  in  to  aid  your  client.  We  shall  have  a  word  or  two  presently  to  say 
on  these  prophets  and  prophecies.  Having  taken  a  short  retrospective  view 
of  the  Jews,  who  are  said  to  have  been  the  chosen  people  of  Gh)d,  we  will 
next  retrospect  the  Bomans,  who  were  not  a  chosen  race  of  the  Almighty. 
The  Boman  historians  make  no  boast  of  the  origin  of  their  nation ;  no  divine 
inspiration  summoned  them  together ;  no  divine  and  miraculous  laws  regu- 
lated their  government.  Their  ancestors  were  a  hardy,  bold,  enterprising, 
and,  in  some  instances,  a  lawless  set  of  fellows,  who  flocked  to  the 
standard  of  Bomulus  from  the  surrounding  nations  for  the  sake  of  gain, 
employment,  or  security,  somewhat  after  the  manner  in  which  the  enter- 
prising British  Colonies  have  formed  themselves  into  States.  Long 
before  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  and  without  the  aid  of  the  Bible  and 
divine  inspiration,  by  the  natural  and  powerful  genius  of  the  human  mind 
alone,  they  had  formed  themselves  into  a  powerful  nation,  and  composed 
a  code  of  civil,  political,  and  criminal  laws,  which  have  served,  more  or  less, 
as  models  for  imitation  to  all  European  nations.  But  not  alone  their  jurispru- 
dence i\  deemed  a  necessary  branch  of  instruction  in  Christian  colleges,  but 
also  their  poetry,  their  oratory,  their  literature,  are  all  considered  essential 
objects  of  study  in  private  as  well  as  in  public  schools.  A  more  remarkable 
circumstance,  however,  is  that  Christianity  itself  should  have  taken  its  rise 
among  this  Boman  nation,  and  seem  actually  to  be  a  mixture  of  Bomanism 
and  Jewism !  an  offspring  of  the  exdusiveness  of  the  Jews  and  the  liberality 
of  the  Bomans.  So  that  it  may  be  truly  inferred  that  if  the  Boman  nation 
had  not  arisen,  Christianity  might  not  have  existed.  £ven  Paul,  who  was 
the  principal  instrument  in  establishing  the  Christian  doctrines,  was  a 
Boman.  The  arts  and  sciences  have  principally  been  spread  abroad  in 
Europe  by  the  Bomans,  It  is  true  the  Greeks,  like  the  Bomans,  were 
renowned  for  architecture,  sculpture,  engineering,  &c.,  and  that  the  Bomans 
were  in  many  respects  imitators  of  many  Grecian  exoellenoes,  and  likewise  of 
their  poets  and  philosophers.    But  the  Greeks  having  existed  long  before 
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the  foundation  of  Bome«  and,  consequently,  in  their  origin  much  further 
removed  from  the  date  of  Christianity,  and  possessing  citizens  so  distin- 
guished on  aoooant  of  their  morality,  their  philosophy,  their  literary  and 
scientific  acquirements,  proved  that  Christianity  was  not  neoessaiy  to  the 
production  of  men  most  excellent  in  moral  virtues  and  human  aoquirements  : 
but  that  all  these  qualities  are  the  offspring  of  those  faculties  naturaUy  im« 
planted  in  thehumancoustitution.  How  far  superior  then,  the  Greek  and  Boman 
nation,  to  the  chosen  people  of  God  1  What  excellent  examples  and  warn- 
ings they  have  been  to  other  nations  without  their  inspired  prophets  to  fore- 
tell their  future  greatness*  In  religious  adoration,  and  respect  to  their  gods 
or  to  the  Almighty,  they  show  more  feeling  and  consistency  than  the  Jews, 
judging  from  the  accounts  which  the  Jews  give  of  themselves.  We  shall 
presently  see  that  the  Christian  religion  is  much  more  allied  to  heathenism 
than  is  suspected,  and  that  it,  notwithstanding  all  its  promises  of  good 
tidings,  predicts  a  future  state  so  gloomy,  so  horrible,  with  merciless  judg- 
ments of  eternal  duration  upon  former  inhabitants  of  Heaven,  as  well  as 
upon  the  greater  part  of  these  once  denizens  of  this  earth,  as  to  induce  a 
mind,  not  prejudiced  by  superstition  and  bigotry,  but  influenced  by  bene- 
volence and  reflection,  almost  to  hope  for  no  resurrection,  no  future  existence, 
since  the  tormented  of  Hell  outnumber  the  blessed  of  Heaven  I 

DsFE. — ^But  Heaven  is  c^en  to  all :  salvation  offered  to  all  who  will 
accept  it ! 

AccB. — Except  to  those  whose  heart  has  been  hardened  by  God,  or 
ensnared  by  the  Devil,  or  excommunicated  by  your  client,  the  Pope. 

DsFR. — His  Holiness,  my  dient,  acts  only  in  accordance  with  the 
powers  delegated  to  him  by  virtue  of  the  sacred  office  which  he  has  received 
in  a  direct  line  from  the  Apostles  of  Jesus  Christ. 

AcOB. — ^And  a  very  fine  delegate  he  has  made  of  himself,  by  virtue  of 
the  Spanish  Inquisition,  a  menial's  livery  and  the  French  bayonet ;  but, 
after  having  considered  the  apparent  general  economy  of  the  imiverse,  in 
connexion  with  the  globe,  which  man  inhabits,  and  of  this  globe  itself,  and 
the  constitution  of  the  animals,  especial^  of  mankind,  existing  hereon ;  we 
will  next  bring  the  Christian  religion  under  examination,  and  discover  by 
what  tenure  your  client  claims  the  office  to  which  he  aspires. 

Although  the  term  ''  Univers3,"  in  its  general  application,  seems  a  concise 
definition  of  the  whole  of  creation ;  yet  it  is  as  difficult  to  give  a  clear  defi- 
nition of  the  term,  by  words,  to  others,  as  it  is  impossible  to  form  a  satisfac- 
tory abstract  idea  of  the  term  to  oneself.    If  the  term  ''  Universe"  be  said 
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to  comprehend  the  whole  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  in  which  number  the 
spliere  in  which  we  dwell  is  included,  and  the  infinite  space  in  which  they 
revolve,  under  the  direction  and  government  of  an  omnipotent  and  omniscient 
uncreated  Bemg,  this  definition,  comprehensive  as  it  seems,  leaves  the  mind 
in  doubt  and  ignorance  respecing  the  number  of  these  bodies,  when  first 
called  into  existence,  when  this  existence  of  each  may  cease,  what  this 
internal  and  superficial  economy  may  be ;  the  extent  of  infinite  space,  the 
nature  of  the  Almighty  Being,  and  an  infinitude  of  other  inquiries  which 
suggest  themselves  to  a  reflecting  and  contemplating  mind.  The  infinity 
of  space,  the  innumerability  of  the  orbs  of  infinite  space— existence  without 
beginning  and  without  end— a  Being  infinite  and  uncontrolled  in  eveiy 
possible  attribute  that  can  be  assigned  to  such  a  Being ;  the  re-existence  of 
humanity  after  death,  are  subjects  upon  which  the  mind  cannot  dwell,  which 
it  cannot  apprehend,  but  becomes  lost  in  one  continual  mystic  drele  of 
thought,  and  every  firesh  attempt  to  resume  the  consideration  of  them  only 
strengthens  the  conviction  that  they  are  subjects  which  surpass  the  bounds 
of  human  contemplation.  But,  what  man  may  justly  infer,  from  the  con- 
templation of  the  apparent  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  is,  that  a  system 
of  perfect  order  and  arrangement  regulates  the  universe, — that  the  hannony 
of  the  spheres  declares  them  to  be  under  the  direction  of  a  Being  uncontrolled, 
almighty ;  and,  moreover,  that  tliis  Being  suffers  not  that  any  one  of  his 
creatures  should  mar  the  harmony  of  their  motions,  or  destroy  the  perfection 
of  those  laws,  which  He  has  decreed  for  their  government. 

Befb. — Weill  to  all  this  my  client  assents. 

Aeon. — And,  that  if,  in  this  stupendous  economy  of  the  universe,  all 
this  harmony  and  perfection  is  the  result  of  the  unerring  wisdom  of  Almighty 
intelligence,  then,  surely,  this  same  Almighty  intelligence  could  prevent,  and 
would  prevent,  the  perfection  of  his  designs  from  being  thwarted  in  a  mere 
speck  of  creation,  and  thereby  render  the  whole  chain  imperfect  by  the 
failure  of  one  link.  What  the  Almighty  has  decreed  to  be  the  universal  law 
of  creation,  not  all  the  prayers  of  all  the  saints  in  the  whole  of  Christendom 
will  ever  cause  the  abrogation  of  these  established  principles.  How  vain, 
then,— -nay,  how  insolent, — ^those  prayersi  those  masses  for  the  dead,  those 
invocations  of  the  saints — sanctioned  and  established  by  your  client! 
Flimsy  indeed  must  be  the  reverence  of  that  creature  to  his  Creator — ^weak 
and  wavering  his  trust  in  Almighty  Providence,  and  most  inconsistent 
his  notions  of  an  Infinite  Intelligence*-who  either  thinks  or  hopes  that  the 
Universal  Creator,  the  Almighty  F|:ovidenoe,  the  Infinite  InteUigencci  can  be 
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bongHt  over  to  change  an  immutable  decree  by  the  offering  up  of  a  selfish 
petition,  or  the  sacrifice  of  a  portion  of  his  sordid  treasure.  If  the  Creator 
be  all-wise,  all-merciful,  all-mighty,  is  it  becoming  in  the  creature  to  ask  for 
rain  or  fair  weather,  for  health,  for  riches,  for  honors,  or  even  to  offer  up  any 
petition  for  the  dead,  or  to  pray  in  any  way  for  alteration  in  God's  present 
proTidenoe  ?  Does  this  prove  his  fiiitb,  his  confidence  in  that  Being  to  whom 
he  assigns  these  attributes  P  Assuredly  not :  for  every  such  selfish  petition 
belies  his  profession  and  insults  his  pretended  belief  in  the  wisdom  of  this 
Being.  Such  conduct  might  become  the  belief  of  those  who  entertain  the 
notion  of  the  existence  of  two  contending  influences,  or  spirits,  alike  powerful, 
and  always  striving  to  counteract  each  other's  operations, — the  one  to  pro- 
duce good,  and  the  other  evil, — ^but  altogether  unbecoming  that  belief  which 
acknowledges  one  superintending  Providence.  It  is  perfectly  consistent  with 
the  arrangements  of  Providenoe  to  use  eveiy  exertion,  to  employ  all  means 
sanctioned  by  reason,  to  produce  beneficial  results  to  ourselves  and  our 
feDows,  because  this  may  be  done  under  an  entire  reliance  for  these  results 
upon  the  will  of  Providence,  and  in  accordance  with  His  apparent  decrees 
respecting  the  economy  of  this  globe,  which  seems  to  admit  of  a  continued 
succession  of  changes  and  renewals,  brought  about  by  continued  active 
operations. 

DBrB.-«But  you  forget  that  prayer  is  ordained  by  the  Christian  religion, 
and  that  Christ  himself  has  given  us  a  form  of  prayer. 

AcCB. — ^Neither  of  these  circumstances  are  forgotten,  and  these  will 
soon  come  under  notice.  But  the  constitution  of  man,  and  his  relation  to 
the  other  animals,  has  not  yet  been  considered.  Man,  like  all  other  earthly 
organic  matter,  has  certain  functions  to  perform  on  this  earth ;  and  who  will 
presume  to  assert  that  he  is  ever  removed  from  the  earth,  without  having 
duly  discharged  those  functions  which  the  Almighty  may  have  assigned  to 
him  ?  Some  individuals  pretend  that  man  was  placed  on  earth  to  prepare 
himself  for  heaven.  Now,  such  an  assertion  is  quite  contradictoiy  to  the 
very  principles  of  the  Christian  religion,  which  teaches  that  man  was  created 
pure  and  immortal,  and  destined  to  remain  on  the  earth  and  tOl  it ;  so  that 
death  and  the  Besurrection  were  accidental  results.  In  either  case,  however, 
namely,  whether  the  earth  was  originally  assigned  to  man  as  a  temporary 
or  permanent  dwelling,  man  has  certain  duties  to  perform,  and,  therefore, 
his  Almighty  Creator  has,  doubtless,  endowed  him  with  capacities  suited  to 
the  performance  of  these  duties.  But  to  other  animals  as  well  as  to  man,  and 
also  to  every  other  organic  matter,  capacities  have  been  assigned  equally  fitted 
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for  the  discharge  of  the  peculiar  iunctiona  of  each ;  and  the  more  this  system 
of  perfect  arrangement  of  the  parts  to  the  whole,  this  system  of  beantifiil 
adaptation  of  organs  and  sensation  to  the  Tarious  functions  to  be  disehaiged, 

* 

is  examined,  the  stronger  will  be  the  conviction  that  it  is  the  height  of  pre- 
sumption in  the  creature  to  snpposci  for  one  instant,  that  the  intention  of 
Almighty  Providence  has  ever,  in  one  single  instance,  in  the  slightest  degree 
been  thwarted  by  any  power  subjected  to  his  control ;  and  no  other  power 
can  exist. 

DxpR.-- ^  what  way,  then,  is  the  fallen  state  of  man,— 4he  general 
imperfection  which  has  taken  place  upon  the  earth — ^the  diseases — the  acoi' 
dents— the  innumerable  ills  of  this  life-^ta  be  accounted  for,  if  the  merciful 
intentions  of  Providence  have  never  been  thwarted  by  some  malign  agency  P 

Accs.-»Before  an  answer  to  this  question  is  required,  it  will  be  absolutely 
necessary  to  prove,  that  the  present  state  of  man  is  flollen  from  its  original 
and  once  happy  condition,  that  the  earth  has  in  any  one  single  instance,  in 
the  laws  which  regulate  its  animal,  yegetable,  or  mineral  economy,  been 
changed  by  the  malign  influence  of  any  created  agency  whatever ;  and  that 
this  fallen  condition  of  the  human  race,  this  overthrow  of  the  originally 
prescribed  economy  of  the  earth,  is  perfectly  consistent  with  the  notion  of 
one  sole  direeHng  Providence^  omnitcieni  and  omnipotent  Moreover,  a  com- 
prehensive definition  of  a  pure  and  of  a  iiallen  state,  of  a  perfbot  and  of  a 
perverted  economy,  must  be  given,  and  a  distinct  view  of  the  difference  of 
each  condition.  It  must  be  deariy  shown,  that  the  beautiM  arrangement, 
the  consummate  order  of  the  solar  system,  has  alreacbf  been,  or  will  here- 
after be  destroyed,  by  the  malign  agency  of  an  angel  in  heaven,  who  was  in 
the  enjoyment  of  perfect  happiness  in  the  immediate  presence  of  Supreme 
Intelligence,  and  who,  in  spite  of  the  spotless  purity  of  his  own  nature  and 
the  enjoyment  of  infinite  felicity,  formed  plots,  in  conjunction  with  other 
perfectly  pure  spirits,  whom  he  had  subcffned  to  overthrow  the  Almighty  I 
Can  you,  can  your  client,  prove  the  reality  of  these  supposed  events  ?  Dare 
you  teach  such  doctrines  ?  Will  you  maintain  such  absurdities  P  Are  you 
petrified  by  the  mere  interrogation  P  If  so^  your  state  is  not  surprising. 
Por  can  any  doctrine  be  more  discordant  with  the  term  Omnipotence,  or  more 
horrifying  to  a  reflective  mind,  which  regards  the  Omnipotent  Dispenser  of  all 
events  as  all-wise  and  aU-merdful,  than  that  which  teaches  that  such  a  Being 
should  be  so  unconcerned  or  so  ignorant  in  regard  to  the  treason  already 
sprung  up  among  the  heavenly  angels,  and  which  was  spreading  so  fearfully 
amongst  their  ranks,  and  involving  not  only  the  future  race  of  humanity 
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wludi  waa  to  be  created  in  the  veiy  image  of  the  Almighty,  and  ordained  to 
be  eternally  the  recipients  of  happinesa^  in  the  dreadful  fate  of  everlasting 
and  nnuttenble  tonaents,  bat  also  involving  the  necessity  of  the  descent  from 
heaven  npon  this  earth,  this  spedc  of  creation,  of  a  portion  of  his  own 
essence,  throngh  the  agency  of  one  of  the  fallen  creatures,  in  a  human  form, 
to  enduie  the  scoffs  of  his  own  creation  and  the  martyrdom  of  the  cross ; 
as  to  allow  this  direful  treason  against  himself,  the  Omnipotent,  to  proceed 
to  snch  an  extremity  ?  Is  it  not  more  consistent  with  the  idea  of  Almighty 
Intelligence  to  suppose  that  this  astounding  conspiracy,  if  allowed  at  all, 
would  have  been  suppressed  before  it  could  produce  such  calamitous  results, 
and  stall  more  consistent  with  this  idea  to  suppose,  that  the  Almighty  would 
either  not  have  created  the  human  race,  or  have  kept  Satan  out  of  Paradise, 
seeing  that  his  malign  influence,  having  been  exercised  in  corrupting  the 
angelic  hosta^  might,  with  greater  probability,  produce  baneful  effects  upon  an 
inferior  order  of  creation?  Or  does  your  client  imagine  that  there  is  no 
Supreme  Inteliigence  which  may  comprehend  and  direct  the  whole  economy 
of  the  Universe ;  that  Satan's  influence  was  too  powerful  to  be  resisted  either 
in  heaven  or  npon  earth;  and  that  he  has  admirably  succeeded  in  his 
maliciotts  endeavours  to  mar  the  £dicity  and  purity  of  the  presence  itself  of 
the  Almighty,  and  the  beauty  and  blessedness  of  this  once  territorial 
paradise  P  If  these  be  the  conceits  and  doctrines  which  your  client  teaches 
in  respect  of  the  Bebg,  whom  reason  and  reflection  would  fain  regard  as  an 
Almighty  of  infinite  intelligence  and  power,  and  if  your  client  believes  that 
this  Being,  whom  he  would  instruct  us  to  regard  as  a  Qod  of  love^  has  in  his 
vengeance  pvqiared  chains  and  darkness  and  a  bottomless  pit  for  this  arch 
traitor,  who  is  still  permitted  to  roam  at  large,  and  to  exult  in  his  successful 
dastniotion  of  innumerable  bodies  and  souls  of  mankind  created  after  God's 
own  image,  and  tormenting  though  unoonsnming  Are  for  the  helpless  victims 
of  his  base  seduction ;  is  it  not  so  surprising  that,  after  assuming  to  be  his 
vicegerent  on  earth,  he  should,  in  a  supposed  imitation  of  this  God  of  love, 
establish  his  inquisitorial  hell,  his  ministering  flends  and  the  torments  of  the 
rack  I 

Bntm.— Sock  slanderous  expressions  towards  my  dient. 

Aoc&i-^iknoe  1— I  have  not  yet  accounted  for  the  *'  Merciful  irUmHona 
</  Fromdmioe.*^  I  ask,  is  yoor  dient  prepared  to  proye  the  consistency  of 
these  contradiolionsP  Is  he  prepared  to  define  what  constitutes  evil,  and 
what  good— what  part  of  creation  has  been  marred,  and  what  remains  in 
its  piistine  pnriiy  P    In  short,  to  declare  the  mind  of  Omnipotency  in  regard 
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to  the  evfl  or  good  of  this  world  P  Constituted  as  man  now  is,  under  tlic  pre- 
sent economy  of  this  earth,  he  seems  to  be  most  admirably  adapted  for  the 
position  which  he  now  occupies  therein.     So  much  so,  indeed,  that  the 
indindua],  who  appears  most  wretched  to  us  on  this  earth,  maybe  considered 
as  more  happy  than  the  most  happy  being  in  Paradise  would  have  been. 
The  biblical  paradise  may  be  all  very  inviting  in  prospect,  but  far  different 
in  actual  possession ;  and  there  is  not  one  single  individual  of  htunanity 
(and  perhaps  also  of  the  brute  species),  who  would  not  grow  weary,  and 
ardently  desire  to  exchange  its  tedious  sameness  for  the  more  exhilarating 
and  genial  excitements  of  our  fallen  state.    The  pleasing  descriptions  of  a 
paradise,  by  imaginative  poets,  may  charm  care-worn  merchants,  disappointed 
politicians,  harassed  lawyers,  idle  or  hard-fagged  school-boys  and  school-girls, 
sick-worn  lovers,  and  indolent  or  vexed  humanity  in  general;  but  if  removed 
thereto,  they  would  sooner  decease  from  sheer  ennui  than  from  the  cares  of 
this  world.    The  truth  of  this  is  proved  by  daily  experience ;  for  many  who 
retire  in  affluence  from  active  life  often  regret  its  cares  and  satisfactions,  and 
even  beconie  morbid,  and  die  from  the  privation  of  them.    Very  many,  who 
have  even  grown  grey  in  the  commotions  and  vexations  of  life,  prefer,  although 
possessed  of  great  wealth,  the  troublesome  honors  and  distinctions  of  active 
life,  because  they  are  more  congenial  to  their  nature  than  the  quietude  of  an 
inactive  existence.    Country  mansions,  whose  arrangements  almost  realize 
the  idea  of  a  paradise,  are  deserted  by  their  wealthy  owners  for  a  town  resi- 
dence, in  order  that  they  may  be  enabled  to  mix  in  the  more  attractive  scenes 
and  vicissitudes  of  a  busy  metropolis.    But  we  will  further  illustrate  the 
truth  of  this  position  from  the  poet's  description  of  Paradise  itself. 

Eve,  in  spite  even  of  the  felicities  of  Paradise,  is  there  represented  as 
having  had  a  private  vocal  argument  with  the  serpent,  whose  rejoinders  to 
her  replies  were  too  subtile  to  be  resisted.  We  are  not  told  whether  all 
the  other  animals  were  endowed  with  the  power  of  vocal  language,  and 
were  occasionally  honored  with  Eve's  converse,  or  that  the  serpent  alone 
had  the  power  to  beguile  her  with  his  alluring  accents.  It  seems  certain 
that  the  8eq)ent  at  least  had  the  power  to  entice  the  pure  wife  from  the  pure 
husband,  and  to  induce  her  to  listen  to  his  secret  and  criminal  conversation. 
Now,  mark.  All  this  affair  took  place  before  Eve  lost  her  purity  by  eating  the 
forbidden  fruit ;  so  that  Eve's  impurity  of  nature  was  inherent  in  her  before 
the  time  at  which  she  is  said  to  have  fallen,  by  eating  the  forbidden  fruit : 
for  if  she  preferred  the  impure  and  seducing  attractions  of  the  cunning 
serpent  to  the  pure  converse  of  her  husband,  she  could  neither  have  been 
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pure  in  soul  nor  content  with  the  perfect  felicity  of  Paradise.  In  short. 
Eye's  nature,  before  her  fall,  is  depicted  by  the  poet  to  be  of  a  character 
similar  to  that  of  women  of  the  present  generation,  and  consequently  unsuited 
for  Paradise, 

Defs. — ^But,  allow  me  to  ask,  in  what  way  do  these  remarks  on  Eve  and 
Paradise  concern  my  client? 

AccR. — ^Yery  much,  in  many  ways,  especially  in  regard  to  the  tenure  by 
which  he  assumes  to  be  the  vicegerent  of  the  Almighty  on  earth.  Having 
spoken  of  Eve,  we  will  next  bring  Adam  under  oonsideration,  and  afterwards  * 
the  Serpent.  The  poet  seems  desirous  that  it  should  be  inferred  that  Adam 
brought  labor  upon  himself,  as  well  as  upon  his  posterity,  through  the 
successful  temptation  of  Eve,  or  the  woman ;  but,  in  the  same  manner  in 
which  the  poet  undesignedly  makes  Eve  impure  before  the  fall,  so  does  he, 
unwittingly,  impose  labour  upon  Adam  before  his  seduction  by  the  woman; 
for  he  makes  God  assign  one  reason  for  the  creation  of  man  to  be  for  the 
express  purpose  of  cultivating  the  earth :  and,  likewise,  when  Adam  was 
placed  in  Eden,  God  told  him  it  was  his  duty  to  cultivate  and  g^ard  it. 
Now,  the  earth  could  not  be  cultivated  without  labor,  nor  would  a  guard  be 
necessary  unless  there  was  danger  to  be  apprehended.  The  offices  of  farmer 
and  soldier  being,  therefore,  both  imposed  upon  Adam  before  his  fall,  it 
may  be  justly  infeired  that  Adam's  duties  were  similar  to  those  which  are 
required  of  a  man  of  our  own  generation,  and  the  character  of  the  earth 
corresponded  to  that  of  the  present  period. 

The  serpent  too,  by  the  poet's  remarks,  is  discovered  to  be  a  serpent  of 
the  same  character  as  a  serpent  of  the  present  century ;  and  Paradise  itself, 
moreover,  to  be  a  portion  of  land  differing  in  no  respect,  either  in  clime  or 
produce,  from  other  portions  of  this  earth  similarly  situated.  The  crawling 
habits  and  insidious  poison  of  the  serpent  tribe  are  confirmed  in  the  ser« 
pent,  as  are  the  toilsome  labors  and  watchful  cares  natural  to  humanity 
confirmed  and  perpetuated  to  Adam's  race ;  and  the  earth  has  eontinued  to 
produce  the  fruit,  com,  and  grasses  which,  we  are  told,  were  originaUy 
assigned  to  the  soil  of  Paradise,  for  the  sustenance  of  man  and  beast. 

Thus,  we  see  that  the  biblical  creation  of  the  world  has  all  the  character* 
istics  necessary  to  induce  the  belief  that  it  is  entirely  the  offspring  of  poetic 
imagination,  and  contains,  perhaps,  more  proofs  of  the  absence  of  all 
inspiration  than  any  other  human  composition,  for  it  militates  directly  against 
every  exalted  and  distinct  notion  of  one  superintending  Omnipotent  and 
Omniscient  merciful  Providence,  and  has  engendered  doctrines  which  have 
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tended  to  blast  the  kindliest  feelings  of  Immanity,  and  produced  ciMs 
whose  effects  hare  converted  a  portion  of  mankind  into  destnictive  monsters. 

By  assuming  the  position,  that  the  earth  and  the  entire  universe  is  as 
perfect  and  pure  as  when  the  fiat  of  Supreme  Intelligence  called  them  into 
existence,  we  are  bound  to  admit  that  in  the  mind  of  universal  inteDigence 
there  is  no  such  distinction  as  good  and  evil,  whatever  existence  such  terms 
may  have  in  human  estimation ;  and  the  more  we  endeavour  to  disabuse  our 
thoughts  of  such  a  distinction,  the  more  we  shall  induce  that  state  of  mind 
which  will  produce  a  greater  degree  of  satisfaction,  not  only  to  ourselves,  but 
to  our  fellows,  in  the  contemplation  of  the  Creator's  works. 

The  terms  Good  and  Evil  are  perfectly  appropriate,  when  applied  as 
mere  relative  terms  to  events  which  actually  affect  the  condition  of  society 
although  absolutely  inapplicable  when  used  to  designate  the  works  of  an 
intelligence,  considered  as  perfect  and  uncontrolled  in  every  attribute  that 
can  be  assigned  to  such  a  Being.  For  instance,  when  two  adverse  armies 
engaged  in  warfare,  defeat  may  be  an  evil  to  the  one, — ^victory  a  good  to  the 
other :  so  an  illness  may  be  an  evil  to  the  family  in  which  it  prevails,  but  a 
good  to  the  family  of  the  medical  practitioner;  the  destruction  of  a  house 
by  fire  may  be  an  evil  to  the  landlord  and  inmates,  but  a  good  to  the  families 
of  the  workmen  and  the  architect  who  obtain  employment  therefrom;  wet 
or  diy  weather,  as  the  case  may  be,  may  be  beneficial  to  one  agriculturist,  or 
one  class  of  agriculturists,  and  injurious  to  another  class ;  or,  profitable  to 
one  tradesman,  but  detrSnental  to  another :  and  those  to  whom  the  advan- 
tages accrue,  may  render  thanks  to  Almighty  Providence  for  the  great  benefits 
which  it  hath  pleased  Him  to  vouchsafe  unto  them  in  his  great  mercy ;  but 
those  to  whom  the  events  are  a  loss  may  pray  the  same  Almighty  Providence 
to  avert  fVom  them  those  calamities  with  which  it  hath  pleased  Him,  in  his 
sore  displeasure^  to  visit  them.  In  what  light  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  these 
events,  and  thousands  of  similar  ones,  which  by  one  class  are  regarded  as 
benefits  and  by  another  as  calamities,  are  viewed  by  the  mind  of  Supreme 
Intelligence,  who  is  said  to  have  pronounced  all  His  works  veiy  good? — Are 
they  evil,  or  are  they  right,  in  his  eyes  ?  Is  your  client  prepared  to  pass 
judgment  upon  the  proceedings  of  Infinite  Wisdom,  and  to  declare  these  are 
correct  and  just — those  unjust  and  imperfect  ?  Arrogant  and  presumptuous 
as  he  is,  he  surely  will  not  dare  to  assume  to  himself  the  right  of  arraigning 
Almighty  wisdom,  and  declare  the  victoiy,  the  iUness,  the  conflagration,  or 
the  rain  an  imperfection  in.  the  arrangement  of  God's  providence ! 

If  the  lightning,  the  flood,  the  tempest,  and  the  earthquake  are  perfec* 
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tioQS  in  the  arraagements  of  Infiaite  Wisdom,  altliougli  they  bring  sometimes 
destraction  upon  man  and  beast,  as  well  as  upon  inanimate  objects  of 
creatioD,  why  should  man  and  beast,  as  well  as  inanimate  objects  of  creation, 
when  they  produce  sometimes  similar  effects,  be  regarded  as  perversions  of 
the  anginal  creation  of  the  Almighty,  and  as  instruments  acting  under  the 
direet  influence  of  a  malign  spirit  P     Why  may  they  not  be  regarded  as 
links  in  that  chain  of  perfection  upon  which  the  whole  economy  of  our  earth 
depends  ?     Surely,  it  becomes  the  creature  to  endeavour,  at  least,  to  com- 
prehend the  arrangements  and  designs  of  his  Creator,  before  he  presumes  to 
form  an  opinion  of  their  excellence  or  demerits.     The  more  sesrchingly  the 
eooaomy  of  the  earth  is  examined,  the  more  perfect  will  the  adaptation 
of  man  appear,  both  in  mind  and  body,  for  a  fit  dischai^  of  those 
fiiBctioiis,  which  may  be  required  of  him,  in  his  relation  to  this  earth. 
That  the  intellect  of  man,  as  a  species,  is  far  superior  to  those  of  any 
other  class  of  animals  cannot  be  denied ;   although  in  their  undeveloped 
state  the  difference  is  less  visible.    The  difference  seems  to  consist  chiefly  in 
icieetion,  whieh  enables  him  by  analysis  and  synthesis  to  examine  and 
laTestigate  the  various  operations  of  nature,  and  to  apply  them  in  the 
piodoetk>ns  of  art  and  sdence.     As  soon  as  a  man  begins  to  abstract  his 
thoughts,  «id  to  rrfeet  and  make  comparisons,  he  may  be  said  to  have 
entered  upon  the  high  road  to  civilization.    This  power  or  faculty  of  reflec- 
tion seesM  to  be  the  distinguishing  feature  of  humanity.   It  is  not  possessed 
in  the  same  degree  by  each  individual,  but  the  more  it  is  possessed  the 
greater  the  mind.     The  brute  creation  seem  to  possess  instinctively  some 
particokr  faculty  in  a  stronger  degree  than  man ;   but  the  combination  of 
ftoolties  is  much  stronger  in  man  than  in  the  brute ;  and  this  superiority  is 
displayed  modi  inore  among  some  nations  or  tribes  than  in  others.     Indi* 
vidwl  dispontions  and  temperaments  seem  much  more  varied  among  man 
than  among  the  brute  speeiesy  and  we  shall  find  that  this  variety  of  character 
has  been  wisely  ordained  by  Providence ;  for  whilst  the  brute  creation  are  the 
passive  ohjects  of  instinctive  feicnlties — ^in  man,  to  whom  the  lordship  of  this 
earth's  creation  has  been  assigned,  have    been   implanted   intellects  of 
a  higher  OTder,  and  which  can  be  swayed  and  ^directed  by  the  powetful 
intaence  of  reflection.     It  is  not  at  all  necessary  here  to  eater  into  a 
disquisition  oonceming  the  relative  faculties  of  ^humanity  and  the  brute 
creation,  or  ccmceroing  the  inferiority  of  the  one  and  the  superiority  of  the 
other ;  the  oiqect  in  view  bebg,  to  prove  that  each  is  alike  perfect  in  the 
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grand  scale  of  creation^  and  equally  proclaims  tlie  admirable  fitness  of  the 
parts  to  the  production  of  a  consummate  whole. 

We  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  wild  speculations  of  theorists  as  to 
what  the  world  might  hare  been ;  we  hare  to  judge  of  it  as  it  is,  and  with 
its  connection  to  the  solar  system.  That  the  whole  earth  could  not  have 
been  a  paradise  under  the  present  solar  system  is  evident ;  for  the  climate  of 
only  a  small  surface  of  the  globe,  and  this  moreover  only  at  stated  times, 
would  admit  of  the  body  of  man  remaining  uncovered  and  of  a  life  of  perfect 
independence.  But  to  suppose  that  the  stupendous  economy  of  our  solar 
system  is  to  be  imputed  as  the  result  of  Eve's  eating  the  forbidden  fruit,  is 
too  preposterous  an  idea  to  be  entertained ;  and  the  fall  of  man  is  therefore 
an  absurdity ;  the  whole  system  of  Christianity  loses  its  divine  pretensions  ; 
and  can  lay  claim  to  no  higher  origin  than  the  present  or  past  systems  of 
other  creeds. 

Defb. — ^What  I  Ohristianity  not  divine  1  not  true  I  What  will  become  of 
us  if  such  blasphemy  is  allowed  P 

AccB. — Pray  calm  yourself,  and  consider  what  became  of  the  world 
before  the  introduction  of  Christianity ;  or  afl^r  its  introduction,  when  the 
saint,  from  whom  your  client  pretends  that  he  derives  his  authority  to  send 
souls  to  heaven  or  to  hell,  according  to  his  humour,  was  suspended  upon  the 
cross,  for  trying  to  introduce  new  doctrines  instead  of  the  established 
religion?  Bome  itself,  under  the  sway  of  the  Pope's  Christianity,  has 
certainly  deteriorated  greatly  since  the  government  of  the  first  Caesars; 
during  whose  reign  the  minds  of  the  people  were  as  adverse  to  the  reception 
of  the  innovating  doctrines  of  Christianity,  as  christian  priests  are  now  to  any 
foreign  introduction  of  creed.  But  does  your  client  think  that  justice  has  only 
been  rightly  administered  in  the  world  since  St.  Peter  and  himself  have  under** 
taken  to  direct  the  government  thereof;  and  that  when  their  rule  is  diso^^ned 
and  despised,  that  the  political  condition  of  the  earth  will  again  be  chaotic? 
Perhaps  St.  Peter  and  his  contemporary  fellow  saints  might  have  been  as 
uncharitable  and  as  relentless  against  heretics  in  the  promulgation  of  their 
trusts  as  Popes  and  Cardinals  have  been^  if  they  had  possessed  the  means. 
This  is  no  uncharitable  supposition.  We  know  how  the  Pope  and  his 
ministering  creatures  have,  in  their  pretended  seal  for  the  Church,  fearfully 
retaliated  the  early  persecution  against  the  first  Christians,  by  the  torture  and 
the  fagot.  It  is  not  from  a  man's  doctrines  that  his  deeds  must  be  judged 
of.  "  The  tongue,"  as  the  poet  -expresses  it,  "  is  but  an  instrument,  on 
which  the  priest  may  play  what  tune  he  pleases :  in  the  deed^  th'  unequivocal 
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aathentic  deed,  we  find  some  argmnent,  we  Tead  the  heart/'  St.  Peter  and 
his  disciples,  like  the  Pope  and  his  priests,  might  faaye  preached  mercy  and 
peace,  but  have  practised  fire  and  the  sword.  Those  who  could  unhesitat- 
ingly doom  the  souls  of  schismatics  to  eternal  fire  and  torments,  could, 
surely,  with  a  less  degree  of  reluctance,  and  less  mercilessly  commit  their 
bodies  to  a  temporary  and  less  agonizing  punishment.  No  religion  that 
pretends  to  divine  inspiration  is  to  be  intrusted  with  temporal  goyemment, 
for  all  are,  from  their  very  nature,  founded  in  tyranny,  and  gloss  this 
tyranny  with  the  "  flattering  unction  "  of  inspiration.  To  what  depths  of 
illiberality  and  despotism  have  not  all  religions  fidlen,  which  have  not  been 
upheld  and  restrained  by  common  sense  and  natural  dictation*  We  shall 
see  that  by  the  enterprise  of  trade  and  conunerce,  under  the  guidance  of 
common  sense,  not  only  have  nations  been  civilized,  but  also  so-called 
inspired  religion  has  been  kept  in  a  civilized  condition.  Does  the  brute 
creation  go  to  war  and  destroy  each  other  for  the  defence  of  an  illiberal  and 
exclusive  creed  ?  Are  they  not,  under  the  inspiration  of  natural  influence, 
or,  as  it  is  named,  instinct,  in  a  more  orderly  and  happier  state  than  man 
under  his  so-called  revelation  P  And  may  not  the  savage  or  uncivilized 
nations  be  regarded  in  the  same  light  P  What  direful  passions  have  all  so- 
called  revealed  or  inspired  religions,  the  Jewish,  Christian,  Mahommedan,  &c., 
excited  among  mankind  !  What  resentments  !  What  bloody,  what  exter- 
minating wars  I  Even  civilization  has  its  concomitant  evils,  and  prepuces 
new  wants,  new  desires,  new  diseases,  new  crimes,  and  dreadful  accidents  to 
counterbalance,  as  it  were,  any  increased  eigoyments,  which  it  may  procure 
for  society.  By  its  rigorous  laws,  it  converts  actions  into  crimes,  wbich^  in 
a  savage  state  would  be  regarded  as  allowable  and  necessaiy ;  the  introduc- 
tion of  luxuries  excites  fresh  wants  and  desires ;  these  luxuries  and  crowded 
habitations  cause  corresponding  diseases ;  envy,  lust,  the  love  of  distinction^ 
the  desire  of  gain,  and  the  acquirement  of  place  or  honor,  all  tend  to  induce 
mankind  to  perpetrate  unlawful  acts,  in  order  to  accomplish  the  object  in 
view;  and  the  introduction  of  powerful  agencies,  when  ill-directed  or  uncon- 
trolled, produce  calamitous  results.  Now  all  these  causes  and  effects,  instead 
of  being  regarded  as  proofs  of  the  fall  of  man  from  his  original  creation, 
should  be  viewed  as  results  naturally  arising  out  of  the  wise  and  admirable 
constitution  of  mankind.  The  ingredients  of  gunpowder  are  of  themselves 
individually  incapable  of  producing  explosion,  and  even  when  combined  they 
require  some  other  agent  to  cause  this  effect ;  so  also  the  various  sentiments 
of  the  human  breast  excite  to  no  outrage  so  long  as  they  are  acted  upon  by 
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no  unusual  influence ;  but  when  some  extraneous  or  special  cixeumstanoes 
combine  to  call  forth  their  latent  energies  they  cause  most  fatal  effects.  As 
no  one  would  infer  the  corruption  of  the  Almighty's  works  from  the  explo- 
sion of  gunpowder,  from  the  discharge  of  electricity  in  the  heaYens,  or  from 
the  congelation  of  water  by  frost,  or  its  expansion  by  heat,  so  ought  no  one,- 
and  so  would  no  unbiassed  mind,  infer-— from  the  passions  of  mankind— ^that 
devils  had  defeated  the  benignant  intentions  of  Almighty  wisdom,  and  had 
marred  the  once  glorious  creation. 

Man  was  endowed  with  aU  his  passions  when  first  called  forth  into 
existence;  and  it  is  as  presumptuous  to  question  the  perfection  of  God's 
creation— because  your  client,  instigated  by  bigotry  and  rovenge,  consigns  a 
so-called  heretic  to  the  torture  of  the  Inquisition — as  it  would  be  to  doubt 
Qod's  proTidenoe,  because  the  lightning  has  riren  the  sturdy  oak.  The  oak 
was  a  necessary  part,  and  the  lightning  a  necessary  element  of  creation ;  but, 
as  the  lightning  overcame  all  the  resistance  of  the  opposing  oak,  the  oak 
succumbed  to  the  blast  I  llms,  also,  we  must  acknowledge  that  your  client, 
deserving  as  he  is  of  our  severest  reproadi,  is  a  neeessary  part  of  creation, 
and,  moreover,  of  a  perfect  creation,  and  so  long  as  reason  was  passive,  and 
superstition  and  bigotry  swayed  the  human  judgment,  he  was  upheld ;  but 
smce  the  force  of  reason  has  undermiaed  the  foundation  upon  whi(^  his 
power  rested,  he  too  mtnt  fall  I 

Man's  passions  are  as  neoe!isary  elements  in  his  constitution  as  electricity) 
the  expansion  and  contraction  of  water  by  heat  and  cold,  the  various  gases^ 
repulsion  and  attraction,  are  important  and  necessary  elements  in  nature ; 
and  although  they  sometimes  seem  to  be  employed  in  opposition  to  the  gene* 
ral  operations  of  nature,  in  the  same  way  as  the  passions  of  man  sometimes 
tend  to  his  own  destruction  instead  of  to  his  preservation,  yet,  in  each 
instance,  these  effects  must  be  regarded  as  results  in  perfect  accord  with  the 
consummate  arrangements  of  Divine  Wisdom. 

DxFB.— But  you  seem  to  forget  entirely  that  the  world  haviiig  been 
once  defiled  by  sin,  all  these  results  are  merely  the  effects  thereof. 

AocB. — ^These  foolish  arguments  are  valueless  for  the  defence  of  your 
client.  Admitting  that  the  destruction  or  life  by  gunpowder,  by  the  sword^ 
by  steam  and  gas  explosions,  by  conflagration,  by  machinery^  by  shipwreck, 
See,  may  be  the  result  of  man's  contrivances,  is  the  lightning  which  rends 
the  heavens,  the  earthquake  which  convulses  our  globe,  the  pestilence  which 
sweeps  over  the  land — are  the  hurricane  and  flood,  which  carry  desolation  in 
their  course,  the  contrivances  of  the  human  mind?    Or,  if  they  be  not 
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psrts  of  Ae  perfection  of  Creation,  are  these  wonders  the  mere  deviees  of 
derih  to  thwart  the  benerolent  oontriTanoes  of  Unerring  IFuiam  f  Snch 
doctrines  as  these,  in  tmth,  place  the  Almightj  at  the  mercj  of  Satan 
and  his  angels,  instead  of  the  creatme  being  subject  to  the  Creator  I 
Snch  abhorrent  doctrines  depict  Satan,  or  the  Beril,  or  the  Eril  One,  or  by 
whaterer  other  name  of  the  many  appellations  which  are  nsed  as  designations, 
the  destroyer  of  God's  works  may  be  called,  triamphing  orer  the  very 
Almighty,  and,  apparently,  revelling  in  intense  felicity  at  the  success  of  his 
malignant  schemes ! 

Beehig  that  such  are  the  doctrines  of  Christian  ministers,  and  such  the 
bdief  of  Christian  laymen  and  lay  women,  even  of  those  who  desire  to  be 
thought  Tcry  strong  in  faith,  it  is  not  surprising  that  those  who  profess  them 
are  found  to  be  exceedingly  timid  and  constantly  apprehensive  of  danger. 
They  are  afiradd  to  be  left  alone,  afraid  of  darkness,  in  fear  of  eril  spirits  and 
eril  men ;  instead  of  haring  a  stedfiist  trust  in  the  proridenoe  of  an  almighty 
protector.  Well,  considering  that  his  Holine^  sets  such  an  illustratiye 
example,  we  ought  not  to  be  too  severe  upon  the  faithful  for  observing  an 
exact  copy. 

Viewing  the  passions  of  man  as  emanations  from  God's  perfection,  we 
shall  be  in  a  fitter  frame  of  mind  to  discover  how  siutable  they  are  for  all 
the  purposes  for  which  they  were  originally  implanted  in  his  nature.  A  very 
alight  degree  of  reflection  will  prove  to  any  one  capable  of  exercising  this 
fsculty,  that  man's  various  faculties  are  not  more  employed  in  the  pursuit  of 
temporal  than  in  the  pursuit  of  spiritual  matters.  The  priest,  the  dergymaui 
and  the  dissenting  preacher,  endeavour  to  gain  converts  to  their  cause  by 
the  exercise  of  all  the  human  passions.  Their  contrivances  are  as  much  the 
result  of  cunning  or  dexterity,  in  order  to  gain  an  object  in  riew,  as  those  of 
a  pi^pocket.  They  appeal  to  the  passions  of  their  hearers  to  produce 
charitable  feelings  in  the  same  way  in  which  a  penurious  beggar  or  an 
impostor  endeavours  to  excite  compassion.  And,  strange  to  say,  to  aid  the 
operations  of  the  Holy  Ohost,  they  at  all  times  seek  the  aid  of  pence,  in  spite 
of  their  constant  reprobations  of  filthy  lucre,  and  place  as  much  faith  in  its 
efficacy  as  laymen  do  to  obtain  patronage,  influence,  and  power ;  quite  dis- 
proving the  supposed  truth  of  the  old  adage,  that  *'  money  is  the  root  of  aU 
evD,"  and  proving  that  the  converse,  viz.,  that  money  is  the  source  of  all 
good,  is,  at  least,  of  equal  force. 

That  man  may  be  enabled  to  discharge  the  various  offices  which  seem 
incumbent  upon  him,  on  account  of  the  position  assigned  to  him  in  Creatioui 
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tbe  cunning  of  the  fox,  the  contrivance  of  the  beaver,  the  courage  of  the 
lion,  the  quickness  of  the  tiger,  the  enduring  patience  of  the  horse,  the  energy 
of  the  dog,  the  activity  of  the  monkey;  in  short,  the  qualities  combined  of 
all  other  animals  seem  necessary  to  him,  to  which,  must  be  added  other 
qualifications  which  are,  perhaps,  peculiar  to  his  species ;  viz.,  the  power  of 
imitation,  of  comparison  and  reflection, — and  which,  are,  perhaps,  the  true 
characteristics  of  humanity ;  for  these  former  qualities,  which  he  possesses 
in  conunon  with  the  brutes,  might  be  merely  the  results  of  instinct ;  but  by 
having  the  power  to  suppress  or  excite,  to  control  and  direct  these  qualities 
by  the  aid  of  reflection,  by.  which  he  forms  a  judgtfienty  he  raises  his  species 
to  a  higher  scale  in  creation  than  are  the  brutes ;  and  the  more  his  judg- 
ment is  matured  by  reflection,  the  more  is  his  humanity  ennobled.  The 
instant  a  man  begins  to  reflect,  he  has,  as  already  remarked,  entered  upon 
the  high  road  of  civilization.  How  unsuitable  would  man  be  to  discharge 
the  duties  of  that  station  which  he  now  occupies  among  the  animal  creation, 
were  he  endowed  with  no  higher  instinct  than  that  of  a  sheep.  Yet  this  is 
the  kind  of  animal  existence  which  would  have  been  required  of  him  in  his 
paradisaical  state.  Neither  dangers  to  undergo,  nor  obstacles  to  surmount ;  no 
censure  to  be  avoided,  no  applause  to  be  obtained ;  no  battle  to  be  won,  no 
triumph  to  be  celebrated,  neither  the  excitement  of  competition,  nor  the 
satisfaction  of  success ;  in  short,  no  appetites  to  stimulate,^  and  no  desires  to 
gratify.  How  widely  different  is  man's  present  constitution  1  What  sus- 
ceptibilities, what  sympathies,  what  alternation  of  hope  and  fear,  what 
joys  and  sorrows ;  how  many  anxieties,  how  many  reliefs  !  The  alternate 
excitements  of  which  sentiments  constitute  the  desirableness,  the  enjoyments 
of  this  life*  To  these  varied  sentiments  of  the  mind  must  be  added  the 
changes  of  climate  and  seasons,  which  all,  more  or  less,  administer  to  the 
sensual  enjoyments  of  mankind.  The  whole  economy  of  our  globe  is  a  per- 
petual series  of  variations.  There  is  the  twofold  motion  of  the  earth,  one 
causing  the  perpetual  variation  of  season  or  climate  and  the  accompanying 
constant  alteration  and  change  of  vegetation,  which  produces  such,  abundant 
varieties  of  fruits,  herbs,  and  flowers  for  the  eigoyment  of  animated  life, 
from  man  down  to  the  minutest  insect ;  the  other,  the  grateful  vicissitudes  of 
light  and  darkness.  The  night  season  re-invigorating  the  faculties  of  man 
and  beast  by  rest  for  the  enjoyment  of  new  life,  and,  likewise,  refreshing 
vegetation;  or  else  affording  opportunities  for  savage  beasts,  birds  and 
numerous  insects  to  go  forth  unmolested  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  habits 
suited  to  each  one's  peculiar  nature :  the  day  calling  forth  the  renovated  ener* 
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gies  of  man  and  beast  to  rejoice  afresh  in  the  generative  influences  of  the 
orb  of  light.  There  is  so  striking  a  providence  in  this  twofold  enjoyment  of 
night  and  day,  that  it  adds  very  forcibly  to  the  correctness  of  the  assertion, 
that  the  whole  economy  of  this  globe  seems  intended  to  afford  not  only  con- 
tinual sources  of  joy  and  happiness  to  mankind,  but  also  of  enjoyment 
to  beasts  and  insects.  By  tbe  term  "  twofold  enjoyment,'*  is  meant,  the 
active  state  of  existence  and  enjoyment  of  some  animals,  and  the  quiescent 
or  dormant  state  of  existence  and  enjoyment  of  others,  at  the  same  periods 
of  day  and  of  night.  This  particular  arrangement  in  the  economy  of  our 
earth  is  sufficient  of  itself  to  induce  a  reflective,  unprejudiced  mind  to  infer 
that  the  whole  arrangement  of  God's  providence  tends  to  produce  enjoy* 
ment. 

Defb. — ^What  ?  Is  it  to  be  inferred  that  the  savage  monsters  of  the 
forests,  prowling  forth  at  night  from  their  secret  lairs  to  devour,  perhaps, 
human  victims,  is  a  proof  of  God's  love  to  mankind  and  of  the  perfection  of 
this  earth? 

Accn. — ^You  may  certainly  infer  therefrom  God's  Iotc  and  protection  to 
savage  beasts  as  weU  as  savage  man.  Nor  does  there  seem  any  reason 
why  you  should  infer  that  the  earth's  economy  is  more  imperfect  from  a 
savage  beast  devouring  a  savage  or  civilized  man,  than  from  a  savage  of 
civilised  man  helping  to  devour  a  savage  or  domesticated  beast.  Each 
animal,  the  human  and  the  brute,  is  a  like  essential  part  of  Creation,  or 
neither  would  be  found  therein,  notwithstanding  the  egotism  of  man  would 
fain  suppose  otherwise.  The  fact,  also,  of  the  savage  beasts  wandering  only 
at  the  night  season,  when  mankind  generally  are  secure  in  their  houses, 
seems  to  show  forth  God's  care  for  his  people ;  for  if  these  savage  beasts 
were  to  roam  abroad  when  busy  man  was  occupied  in  his  labors,  the  pro- 
bability  is,  that  man  would  be  placed  in  the  dilemma,  either  to  extirpate  the 
savage  beasts,  or  to  be  extirpated  by  them.  No  part  of  our  earth  is  barren 
of  existence.  From  the  coldest  to  the  hottest  climates,  life  and  enjoyment 
are  found ;  and  the  Creator's  regards  are  equally  manifest  in  the  wonderful 
anatomy  and  preservatii^n  of  the  minute  insects  as  in  the  formation  and  care 
of  man.  Both  are  oft  alike  destroyed  by  thousands.  Man,  like  some  other 
animals,  deems  himself  privileged  to  annihilate  insects  by  thousands,  with- 
out consideration  and  remorse.  The  famine,  the  pestilence,  the  earth- 
quake, and  war,  in  a  mood,  equally  relentless  and  sudden,  return  to  dust  and 
oblivion  thousands  of  the  lords  of  creation  I  Are  the  famine,  the  pestilence, 
the  earthquake  and  war,  less  agents  of  the  Creator  than  are  animals  P  Or,  is 
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it  the  Aiiaightj  who  oommissions  man,  bat  the  Deyil  who  excitea  the  pes- 
tilence to  destruction  ?  Is  a  man  or  woman,  debased  by  dmnkeunesa  and  filth, 
to  a  condition  degraded  below  the  brutes;  or,  an  idiot,  void  of  instinct  as  well 
as  of  reason ;  or  is  an  unlettered  and  filthy  beggar,  who  solicits  alms  aU  day 
long  at  St.  Peter's  porch,  a  more  pleasing  object  to  the  contemplation  of  the 
Creator  than  a  golden  butterfly,  whose  gorgeous  wings  bear  it  from  flower  ta 
flower  to  feast  on  their  rich  perfumes  ?    Will  man  pretend,  that  the  flojvprs, 
as  well  also  as  all  the  other  forms,  graces,  beauties,  colors,  scents,  and  fruits 
of  the  earth,  were  made  peculiarly  for  his  use  and  gratification,  and  not 
essentially  to  be  continual  and  varied  sources  of  delight  to  the  myriads  of 
insectile  existences,  as  well  as  to  birds  and  beasts  ?    May  there  not  be  even 
delightful  emotions  among  the  flowers  and  fruits,  nay,  even  among  the 
whole  varieties  of  vegetation,  arising  from  a  sentiment  of  emulation  and  admi« 
ration  P    To  indulge  reflection  on  these  possible,  probable,  merciful  arrange- 
ments,  to  believe  that  the  whole  of  creation  is  an  inexhaustible  source  of 
eigoyment,  and  perfect  in  all  its  connections  and  relations,  is  more  con* 
sistent  with  the  idea  of  an  omniscient,  omnipotent,  and  aU-merdful  Pro- 
vidence,  than  to  suppose  that  the  Almighty  has  been  deceived*  that  all 
his  works  have  been  rendered,  by  the  rebellion  and  influence  of  one  of  his 
creatures,  imperfect,  that  the  whole  region  of  the  earth  is  flUed  with 
malicious  and  seducing  spirits  or  devils,  and  that  man  not  only  has  been 
rendered  nuserable  hero,  but  will  be  miserable  hereafter  through  all  eternity  I 
As  lopg  as  such  doctrines  are  promulgated,  is  it  at  aU  to  be  wondered  at  that 
men  become  devils  ?    If  you  inculcate  in  them  that  they  are  bom  with 
devilish  hearts,  and  of  themselves  cannot  do  any  good  thing,  tiiat  they  cannot 
change  their  own  evil  nature,  which  is  led  astray  by  the  ensnaring  tempta- 
tions of  Satan,  the  iather  of  lies ;   are  any  results  to  be  expected  fitom  such 
lessons  than  disastrous  results  ?  If  men  have  the  oredil  of  being  devils,  or  of 
being  possessed  with  devils,  it  is  natural  for  them,  and  ev^  consistent  on 
their  part,  to  act  in  accordance  with  the  character  imputed  to  devils. 

But  we  are  digressing  from  the  consideration  of  the  changes  of  this  earth 
and  of  the  chamoter  of  man.  It  has  been  shown  tiiat  the  whole  economy 
of  our  gtobe  is  a  perpetual  smes  of  variations,  from  the  globe  itself  to  every 
material  omnposinfp  the  globe.  Very  little  iafbrmation  can  be  given,  with 
any  degree  of  confidence,  concerning  the  inward  economy  of  this  globe. 
The  earth  is  supposed  to  have  been  formerly  a  globe  of  intensely  heated 
matter,  and  to  be  gradually  cooling,  so  that  a  portion  of  its  liquidity  is 
being  added  to  the  solid  parts ;  and  this  sotidisiag  or  hardening  of  a  part. 
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may  be  the  cause  of  eflfthquakesi  wMoh  relieve  the  eatih  of  a  superabun- 
danoe  of  heat  and  gases,  in  the  same  way  as  volcanoes  and  hot  springs 
idieve  it.  £vaything»  then^  on  the  earth  either  changes,  decays,  or  dies. 
Let  OS  not  wonder,  then,  that  ourselves  should  share  the  common  lot  of  the 
decree  which  has  gone  forth  from  the  universal  Creator,  and  that  we 
also  should  die  and  change,  not  through  the  imperfection  of  God's  creation, 
but  as  an  admirable  arrangement  of  his  infinite  wisdom.  Man's  lot  is  similar 
to  that  of  other  animals,  and  that  of  animals  to  the  lot  of  plants.  All  are 
young,  become  old,  and  die,  but  leave  a  generation  behind  them  to  supply 
their  place.  Is  there  not  in  this  very  succession  of  g^erations  a  greater 
amount  of  happiness  and  enjoyment  than  if  the  generation  were  to  endure 
coDtinoally  ?  A  continuance  of  the  same  enjoyment,  as  a  general  rule,  lessens 
its  zest ;  but  by  continual  successions  of  recipients  of  the  same  enjoyment, 
the  enjoyment  itself  becomes,  'as  it  were,  always  fresh  and  zestfid.  It  is 
true  the  Almighty  might  have  made  new  pleasures,  instead  of  creating  new 
recipients  of  old  pleasures,  as  happens  in  the  different  stages  of  animal  life ; 
ibi  the  kitten,  the  puppy,  the  child,  as  they  progress  onwards,  all  put  aside 
childish  toya;  but  without  for  one  moment  presuming  to  judge  the 
Abnigh^'s  providence,  it  seems,  if  one  dare  so  speak,  a  more  simple  pro- 
cess to  create  new  recipients  of  old  pleasures,  than  a  constant  succession  of 
new  pkasurea  tat  old  recipients.  This  comparison  <tf  man  to  brutes  and 
plaBta  is  not  acceptable  tp  his  egotism,  but  it.  is  not  the  less  true.  The  oom- 
parieoB  maj  be  even  carried  further ;  for  brutes  and  phmts,  as  well  aa  man, 
are  very  tenadous  of  life,  and  seldom  surrender  to  death  without  astruggle. 
The  aaimal  grasps  towards  any  object  from  which  help  may  be  obtained :  so 
likewise,  the  plant  shoots  forth  fibres  into  everymaterial  wherein  heat  and  mois* 
tme  may  be  found*  Both  alike  suffer  from  excessive  heat  or  cold.  Woundsand 
diseaaes  in  each  admit  of  remedies.  Broken  or  injured  limbs  are  healed  and 
reunited,  and  each  sympathises  from  atmospheric  changes.  Moreovery  both 
aie  nourished  from  the  same  sources.  Animafa  feed  both  on  animals  and 
vfgslaUes,  so  do  v^etables  thrive  on  animal  and  vegetable  matter,  and  both 
alike  return  to  dust.  Thus  doth  man,  in  common  with  brutes  and  plants, 
undeifo  the  changes  decreed  to  creation  by  the  universal  Creator.  And  all 
these  dmogea  are  to  be  conaideied  as  the  perfisct  arrangements  of  infinite 
wisdom,  ttid  assigned  to  nature  m  accordance  with  designs  predetermined  by 
divine  counsel :  so  that  the  tradition  of  the  fall  of  man,  and  the  loss  of  the 
divine  image  by  devilish  arts,  and  all  incongruous  accounts  connected 
therewith,  are  mere  poetic  inventions,  and  altogether  inconsistent  with  eveiy 
notion  of  Almighty  power  I 
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D£F&. — Do  you,  then^  estimate  man  no  more  tlian  a  pig  or  a  potato  P 
AcoB. — ^When  he  degrades  his  nature  by  drunkenness  and  debaucher]^ 
even  somewhat  under  their  value.  A  potato  adorning  a  kitchen  garden^  or 
a  pig  even  wallowing  in  mire,  is,  certainly,  to  a  contemplative  mind,  a  more 
pleasing  or  less  disgusting  object  than  a  human  being  whose  reason  is 
destroyed  and  whose  body  is  disfigured  from  the  effects  of  drunkenness. 
But,  tell  me,  of  what  value  does  your  client  estimate  a  human  body  or  a 
human  soul,  when  he  consigns  the  former  to  inquisitorial  and  the  latter  to 
infernal  fiends  P  And  this  value,  which  your  olient  attaches  to  them, 
arising  not  from  degradation  of  mind  and  body,  but  from  mental  and  bodily 
refinement.  What  I  are  you  again  stricken  with  horror,  lest  your  client 
may,  at  some  future  day,  out  of  pure  compassion  to  you,  in  imitation  of  a 
God  of  love,  doom  your  body  to  the  merciful  treatment  of  the  InquisitioUi 
and  your  soul  to  hell  fire  P 

Having  considered  man  as  a  part  of  an  universal  whole,  we  will  now  con- 
sider him  both  individually  and  characteristicaUy.  As  a  plant  is  not  respon- 
sible for  its  peouUar  essence  or  properties,  neither  is  a  human  individual  for 
that  character  or  existence  which  constitutes  his  individuality.  Nature 
gives  to  the  plant  its  form  as  well  as  its  flower  and  its  fruit ;  so,  likewise, 
does  she  give  to  the  man  his  conformations  of  body  as  well  as  his  qualities  of 
mind ;  and,  as  in  the  plant,  the  fruit  and  the  flower  come  forth  irrespective 
of  its  form,  so,  in  man,  is  figure  no  index  of  mind ;  and  it  would  be  as  much 
the  part  of  folly  to  consign  a  plant  to  the  perpetual  torments  of  some  imagined 
fiend|  because  the  colour  of  its  flower  or  the  savour  of  its  fruit  does  not  meet 
its  approval,  as  it  is  to  give  over  to  endless  misery  an  imperishable 
soul,  because  its  body  had  not  within  itself  the  quality  of  superstition.  How 
consistent  for  the  white  roses  to  condemn  the  red  because  they  were  not 
white ;  the  red  to  condemn  the  white  because  they  were  not  red ;  the  carrot 
the  turnip ;  the  turnip  the  carrot ;  the  apple  the  pear ;  the  pear  the  apple ; 
the  strawberry  the  pine-apple :  the  peach  the  raspberry ;  as  if  each  was  not 
as  perfect  a  production  as  the  other.  So  must  one  individual  be  regarded 
as  perfect  as  another,  although  the  qualities  of  mind  may  greatly  vary. 
But  is  this  variation  to  be  viewed  as  a  blemish  P  Certainly  not;  but  rather 
as  a  perfection  of  creation.  As  the  manifold  combination  of  colors  and 
variety  of  tints  in  the  physical  world  [form  an  harmonious  whole,  so,  in  the 
mental  world,  do  the  various  distinct  qualities  and  shades  of  qualities  con- 
tribute to  render  the  human  race  a  combination  of  intelligence  sufficient  to 
become  the  lord  of  this  earth. 
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11  has  already  been  stated  that,  if  maa  were  as  passive  as  a  sheep  he 
would  not  be  fit  for  his  present  position,  and  that  the  qualities  in  a  high 
degree  of  all  other  animals,  as  well  as  others  peculiarly  his  own,  seem 
necessary  to  him.  Now,  if  it  were  assigned  to  man,  when,  where  and  to 
what  extent  each  passion  or  feeling  was  to  be  exercised,  the  faculty  of 
imitation,  of  comparison,  and  of  reflection  would  be  useless  to  him,  and  his 
nature  would  be  more  akin  to  plants  than  even  to  brutes ;  and  he  would  be 
little  suited  to  that  position,  to  which  his  Creator  apparently  has  assigned 
him,  yiz.,  to  have  influence  over  unorganised  and  to  be  able  to  subdue 
organised  matter.  The  capability  in  man  so  to  mould,  not  alone  himself, 
but  likewise  animals  and  plants,  and  even  inorganic  matter,  that  they  may 
become  subservient  to  his  own  views,  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  and  most 
forcibly  holds  forth  the  superiority  of  man  in  intelligence  and  in  influence  to 
all  the  other  objects  on  this  earth,  and  claims  for  him  the  title  of  its  lord. 
It  is  true,  that  plants  may  boast  of  their  poisonous  effects  as  well  as  of  their 
nutritious  qualities ;  that  there  are  ravenous  beasts  as  well  as  homed  cattle 
among  animals;  that  even  the  poison  of  a  reptile  can  prostrate  this  boasted 
lord  of  creation ;  that  a  mineral  can  deprive  a  man  of  life,  after  having 
enriched  him  with  possessions;  and  that  man,  without  art,  is  no  match 
against  most  animals;  but  in  the  employment  of  art  consists  man's  superiority, 
for  it  requires  more  intelligence  to  produce  a  force  greater  than  that  of  the 
dephant,  or  a  blow  more  violent  than  the  kick  of  a  horse,  than  merely  to 
exercise  the  force,  which  is  inherent  in  the  object  employing  it.  What  an 
unwieldy  animal  migkt  we  not  suppose  man  to  be,  if  he  possessed  physically 
inherent  in  him  strength  to  subdue  the  whale,  to  overthrow  the  elephant,  to 
uproot  the  mighty  oak,  to  sever  the  huge  rock,  and,  in  a  measure,  to  subdue 
all  Nature !  He  would,  indeed  be,  we  might  infer,  akin  to  those  imagined 
monsters  of  antiquity,  who  are  reported  to  have  warred  against  the  very 
heavens ;  and  under  his  rule  the  earth  would  have  become  a  wilderness. 
But  how  different  the  effiects  under  the  influence  of  the  intelligence  of  this 
small  but  graceful  figure  of  man,  as  he  now  exists  upon  the  earth !  By  his 
ingenuity  the  very  face  of  nature  is  changed ;  the  wilderness  becomes  a 
blooming  garden;  parched  deserts  and  swamps  are  changed  into  busy 
towns  or  fruitful  lands ;  barren  lulls  are  covered  with  vegetation ;  mountains 
are  levelled  or  pierced;  and  the  whole  land,  abounding  in  animal  and 
vegetable  life,  rejoices.  Nay,  he  accomplishes  more  than  these  wonders ; 
for  not  only  does  his  research  investigate  the  hidden  secrets  of  nature  in  the 
depths  of  the  earth,  but  al^o  mounts  beyo4d  this  sphere,  penetrates  into  the 
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recesses  of  infinite  space,  and  obtains  a  glimpse  of  the  marvellous  order  of 
the  mysteries  of  distant  creation ! 

A  peculiarity  in  the  nature  of  man,  when  compared  with  that  of  the 
brute's  is,  that  his  faculties  are  capable  of  immense  development,  and  that 
this  deyelopment  is,  in  a'measure,  dependent  upon  himself,  as  well  as  upon 
outward  causes,  and  makes  man,  to  a  certain  degree,  a  responsible  being ; 
for  he  cannot  be  considered  as  responsible  for  the  excellency  of  his  naturally 
endowed  disposition,  but  only  for  the  use  and  enlargement  of  those  faculties 
implanted  in  his  nature.  Man  is  not  only  not  endowed  individually  with  the 
same  faculties,  but  the  faculty  itself  is  of  various  degrees  of  strength  in 
different  persons.  This  variety  and  force  of  talents  is  decreed  by  Provi- 
dence for  very  wise  and  obvious  reasons ;  for  this  force  and  variety,  as  they 
exist  in  individuals,  determine  the  pursuits  of  each.  How  admirable  is  this 
arrangement  in  combination  with  that  which  allows  the  development  of  the 
faculties ;  since  an  individual  has  not  only  the  power  to  choose  an  arena 
wherein  he  may  exercise  his  faculties,  but  the  power  of  adapting  them  to 
every  occasion,  supposing  that  he  has  not  chosen  a  pursuit  which  requires 
talents  above  his  natural  endowments.  That  the  minds  of  men  vaxy,  as 
much  in  degree  as  do  their  heads,  is  a  generally  admitted  truth.  How 
illiberal,  nay,  even  unjust,  to  condemn  those  whose  judgments  or  powers  of 
reasoning  do  not  accord  with  our  own.  All  men  have  not  the  same  talents, 
nor  was  it  ever  intended  by  the  Creator  that  they  should  have  equal  faculties, 
or  that  those  faculties  should  be  equally  developed.  There  are  only  a  few 
individuals  from  among  the  many  who  rise  to  eminence,  distinction,  and 
great  usefulness  by  their  naturally  endowed  and  highly  cultivated  talents. 
Some  have  not  even  sufficient  intelligence  to  elevate  themselves  to  an 
equality  with  the  brutes,  and  others  degrade  themselves  to  a  lower  level. 
Many,  very  many,  would  have  risen  to  eminence  had  their  minds  been 
properly  disciplined,  or  had  occasions  presented  themselves  for  the  develop- 
ment of  their  natural  faculties.  But  that  the  mind  should  remain  in  this 
quiescent  state,  although  endowed  with  even  strong  faculties,  and  when  no 
cause  exists7or  its  full  development,  is  an  admirable  ordinance  of  Providence, 
and  presents  the  character  of  man  in  a  very  favourable  light.  This  character 
of  man  is  exactly  suited  to  the  circumstances  among  which  he  is  placed. 
Pride,  cunning,  or  invention;  endurance,  determination  in  the  pursuit  of  his 
object;  courage,  energy,  self-control,  &c.,  all  are  necessary  to  him*  Without 
pride  and  ambition  he  would  wallow  as  a  swine  ;  without  egotism  and  self- 
esteem,  he  would  not  care  to  preserve  his  life ;  without  invention,  energy. 
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&c.,  how  could  he  combat  the  elements,  provide  against  ail  the  changes  of 
nature^  and  make  her  productions  subservient  to  all  his  wants  ?  It  has 
already  been  stated,  that  the  Almighty  has  decreed  a  certain  and  fixed 
economy  for  the  government  of  this  earth,  which  is  not  likely  to  be  changed 
or  reversed  by  the  whim  or  selfish  prayer  of  any  one  of  his  creatures.  A 
certain  nature  and  certain  characteristics  are  given  to  plants  and  also  to 
animals ;  and  if  we  see  these  less  perfectly  developed  sometimes  both  iu 
plants  and  brutes,  is  it  to  be  expected  that  this  eifect  may  not  also  appear  in 
man,  whose  rea^n  is  less  restrained  than  the  instinct  in  brutes  or  the 
natural  impulse  in  plants  ?  Circumstances,  such  as  difference  of  situation, 
of  soil  and  climate,  alter  not  merely  the  growth,  but  also  the  flowers  and 
fruits  of  plants;  so,  likewise,  are  brutes  affected  by  difference  of  food, 
climate,  &c.,  as  to  their  growth,  color,  habits,  and  disposition.  Why  should 
not  man  also  be  varied  both  in  mind  and  body,  by  the  force  of  circumstances 
in  a  still  greater  degree,  since  his  nature  is  much  more  susceptible  of 
impressions  ?  Tlie  oak  is  not  always  that  majestic  tree  which  we  so  much 
admire.  It  is  oflen  stunted  and  deformed,  and  scanty  in  fniit.  The  apple 
and  pear  tree  by  cultivation  have  become  almost  infinite  in  kind ;  so  likewise 
have  grains  varied.  By  domestication,  horses,  oxen,  sheep,  pigs,  poultry, 
even  dogs  and  cats,  have  all  been  altered,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  man, 
improved.  The  acquirements  of  man,  by  education,  become  as  varied  as  the 
fimits  and  flowers  of  the  soil ;  by  exercise  his  limbs  enlarge ;  by  diet  and 
medicine,  his  constitution  becomes  strengthened.  Of  course,  the  cultivation 
of  plants,  the  domestication  of  brutes,  the  education  of  man,  do  not  in  any 
one  instance  change  the  nature  respectively  assigned  to  each  class ;  for,  in 
the  first  place,  this  would  be  contrary  to  the  decreed  economy  of  creation ; 
and  in  the  second,  this  would  give  to  man  the  power  of  creation,  which 
belongeth  alone  to  the  Omnipotent.  All  that  can  be  done  by  man  is  by 
following  the  suggestions  of  nature  herself,  or  by  imitating  her  pro- 
cesses, to  diversify  old  habits  by  exciting  new  ones,  to  induce  fresh 
by  allaying  former  excitements,  and  to  re-direct  the  passions  and 
pursuits  into  other  channels.  The  only  way  in  which  the  nature 
may  be  considered  as  changed,  either  in  plants  or  animals,  is  the  union 
of  different  species  of  animals  and  different  kinds  of  plants  by  hybridous 
means.  But  this  does  not  in  any  way  depend  upon  the  influence  of  man,  it 
is  the  union  of  two  independent  natures  into  one,  forming  truly,  by  natural 
effects^  a  new  nature,  as  two  colors  by  combination  produce  a  fresh  color. 
How  absurd,  then,  is  the  doctrine  of  regeneration  of  man  by  the  Holy  Spirit, 
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promulgated  by  your  client.    The  nature  of  man  is  never  cliaDged;  tlie 
nature  in  which  he  is  begotten,  is  the  same  which  quits  him  at  death.    The 
nature  of  the  Apostle  Paul  was  the  same,  whether  he  be  regarded  as  a 
Hebrew,    a    Boman,    or   a  Christian.     His    selfishness  and  energy  were 
always  alike  visible,  and  his  conversion  is  to  be  regarded  exactly  in  the  same 
light  as  that  of  a  spendthrift  to  a  miser,  or  that  of  a  drunkard  to  a  teeto- 
taller, or  a  sinner  to  a  saint.     What  is  a  sinner— not  a  sinner  in  doctrine,  but 
a  sinner  in  act  P     One  who  indulges  in  the  gratification  of  his  own  selfish 
lusts  without  regard  to  the  interest  of  society  and  the  good  of  his  neighbour* 
Wliat  may  a  saint  be  ?    One  whose  selfishness  has  been  alarmed  by  the 
terrors  of  bell,  and,  after  his  lusts  may  have  been  weakened  by  unrestrained 
gratification!  who  has  recourse  to  a  selfish  devotion  and  superstition  to 
avert  the  threatened  danger,  even  at  the  expense  of  millions  of  his  fellow 
creatures,  by  adopting  a  creed  which  dooms  all  believers  therein  to  endless 
misery  1     What  is  a  drunkard  P    One,  who  by  a  selfish  indulgence  in  spi- 
rituous drinks  has  caused  in  himself  a  disregard  for  all  the  decencies  of 
society,  and  has  rendered,  thereby,  his  mind  and  body  impotent.    What  is 
a  spendthrift  P    One,  who,  to  the  gratification  of  self,  sacrifices  every  other 
consideration,  and  who,  when  poverty  threatens,  and  lusts  may  have  lost  their 
excitements  by  excessive  indulgence  may  become  a  miser  under  the  influence 
of  these  same  selfish  feelings,  and,  disregarding  every  duty  to  God  and  man, 
hoards  up  his  pelf,  his  heart  being  callous  to  every  dictate  of  benevolence. 
Now  what  was  your  St.  Paul,  as  a  Hebrew — what  as  a  Christian  P    As  a 
Hebrew,  by  his  own  account,  a  vile  and  unforgiving  persecutor,  who,  to 
uphold  his  own  sect,  that  is,  to  establish  his  own  selfish  prejudices,  disre- 
garded every  claim  of  humanity,  every  feeling  of  benevolence.    Was  his 
nature  changed  when  he  became  a  Christian  P    Certainly  not.    Was  it  not 
terror  that  wrought  the  change  in  his  views  P  not  a  feeling  of  benevolence.  Nor 
waa  he  conscience^tricken ;  he  almost  gloried  in  his  former  conduct,  and 
claimed  a  title  to  forgiveness  because  he  persecuted  through  ignorance. 
This,  surely,  was  a  very  strange  assumption  on  the  part  of  your  saint,  seeing 
that  he  had  the  Lord  of  Heaven  himself,  in  a  visible  form  and  his  fellow 
apostles  and  their  miracles  to  testify  against  his  vile  course  of  persecution. 
Would  it  not  have  been  more  consistent  in  your  client  to  have  left  the  con- 
version of  mankind  to  the  merciful  and  miraculous  interposition  of  Heaven, 
as  in  the  case  of  Paul,  than  to  have  tried  to  effect  it  by  the  establishment  of 
the  Inquisition?    But  Paul  not  only  claimed  forgiveness,  but  boasted  of  a 
"  crown  of  gloxy  being  laid  up  for  him."    This  is  another  very  egotistical 
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assumption  by  this  saint,  and  shows  truly  that  modesty  was  not  an  ingtedietit 
in  St.  Paul's  character.  He  was  evidently  of  a  very  sanguine  temperament, 
and  not  given  to  despondency,  even  when  the  terrors  of  Hell  alarmed  him ; 
and  this  is  the  true  cause  of  his  becoming  a  Christian — dazzled  by  the 
unspeakable  happiness  from  the  possession  of  this  crown  of  glory,  and  alarmed 
on  account  of  the  terrors  of  unutterable  misery.  But  where  was  any  change 
of  his  character  ?  He  was  as  energetic  a  persecutor  after  his  alarm  as  he  was 
before,  but  he  directed  his  energies  towards  other  objects,  and  was  in  each 
case  most  anxious  that  others  should  embrace  his  doctrines  and  entertain 
the  same  views  which  he  himself  entertained,  in  order  to  strengthen  his 
own  belief  by  the  belief  of  others. 

Now,  this  anxiety  for  converts  to  one's  own  creed  is  common  to  all 
religious  sects,  and  arises  not  so' much  out  of  pity  to  one's  fellows,  as  out  of 
concern  for  oneself;  because  the  more  influence  one's  creed  has  among  one^s 
fellows,  the  more  one  is  confirmed  that  one  is  in  the  right  path  ;  but  the 
contrary  effect  obtains  when  the  creed  is  called  into  question ;  and  this  i& 
the  reason  why  all  sects,  especially  the  religious,  are  always  intolerant,  and 
why  all  religious  disputes  are  rancorous,  since  no  one  argues  to  be  convinced, 
but  to  convince ;  and,  generally,  the  schism  becomes  greater  at  the  end  of 
every  disputation.  If  sheer  love  or  consideration  to  one's  neighbour  were 
the  main  object  in  such  cases,  conciliation  and  good  will,  not  denunciatioli 
and  torture,  would  inevitably  follow.  Had  your  client  been  actuated  by  love 
and  benevolence  to  his  fellows,  hospitals  and  almshouses  would  have  existed 
where  ghastly  Inquisitions  reared  their  heads.  The  very  aspiration  after  the 
papal  authority  declares  the  competitors  for  this  office  to  be  void,  utterly 
void,  of  philanthropy  1  They  are  actuated  by  the  ambitious  and  persecuting 
spirit  of  their  SaM  Paul,  and  resort  to  the  lying  acts  of  Saint  Peter,  and 
neither  love  to  Qod  nor  man  is  in  any  one  of  their  thonghts.  Their  motto 
is,  "  either  Pope  or  nothing  ;'^  and  when  this  scandalous  office  is  obtained, 
since  there  is  no  higher  object  in  the  attainment  of  which  he  can  exercise  hiis 
ambitious  spirit,  the  Pope  becomes  discontented  and  restless,  and,  wearied  by 
the  intrigues  of  his  subordinates,  and  perplexed  and  crazed  by  the  false  and  pre* 
sumptuous  position  in  which  he  has  placed  himself,  he  employs  his  power 
in  embroiling  nations, kings,  parishes,  families,  individuals  with  each  other,  and 
in  rendering  the  state  of  society  as  disorganized  as  are  his  schemes  ofreL'gious 
and  political  government.  But  this  withering  influence,  destructive  alike 
to  mind  and  body,  which  your  client  has  exercised ^over  his  fellows,  has  lost 
for  ever  its  power.    Mankind  are  becoming  sensible  of  the  pernicious  results 
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arising  from  the  persecuting  spirit  and  lying  intrigues  of  the  Apostolic  Court 
of  Eome,  which  have  rendered  tlie  mental  world  as  unfruitful  as  the  physical. 
Had  the  people  been  encouraged  to  cultivate  the  land,  to  love  their  neigh- 
bour and  to  do  good  to  all  mankind,  instead  of  to  blind  their  reason  by 
bigotiy  and  disease,  their  body  by  filth,  the  soil  of  the  earth  might  have 
been  far  more  blooming  than  it  is,  the  body  and  mind  of  the  inhabitants 
more  pure  than  they  now  are,  and  their  fields  less  tainted  with  human  gore. 
As  a  proof  of  this  assertion,  and  leaving  out  of  the  long  list  of  illustrations, 
Italy,  so  misgoverned,  so  degraded,  so  benumbed  by  Popish  misrule, 
although  once  the  fostering  patron  of  the  arts,  the  sciences  and  of  literature, 
Spain,  South  America,  Austria,  and  Ireland,  may  be  instanced  as  examples. 
Under  the  influence  of  popish  priests,  many  of  whom  are  still  ignorant^ 
bigoted,  blood-thirsty,  revengeful,  and  tyrannous,  the  people  have  become 
such  slaves  to  superstition,  that  their  minds  and  morals  are  beclouded,  and 
their  whole  existence  diseased. 

To  all  who  are  properly  instructed,  this  world  and  the  operations  of 
nature  are  beautiful  subjects  for  contemplation,  and  afford  infinite  sources  of 
enjoyment.  The  varieties  of  the  seasons,  although  a  necessary  economy  of 
this  globe ;  the  alternations  of  heat  and  cold,  of  rain  and  sunshine,  of  light 
and  darkness  afford  varied  sensations,  pleasing  to  the  eye  and  grateful  to  the 
mind ;  the  successive  crops  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  possessing  such  refresh* 
ing  and  delicious  flavours ;  the  diversified  colors  and  combination  of  colors 
of  the  floral  creation,  which  distil  such  fragrant  odours  and  impart  them  to 
the  surrounding  air ;  the  buzzing  and  rapid  motions  of  gaudy  insects ;  the 
cheerful  music  and  the  activity  of  birds ;  and  the  variegated  foliage  of  trees, 
all  bespeak  the  benevolence  of  the  Almighty,  and  become  sources  of  intel- . 
lectual  gratification,  as  well  as  sensual  satisfaction  I  Nor  does  animal  life 
with  its  admirable  arrangements,  afford  less  scope  for  the  exercise  and 
delight  of  our  minds,  and  for  the  exhibition  of  the  Creator's  overruling  pro- 
vidence. Oh  1  if  these  simple,  although  exalted  and  humanising  subjects 
were  made  themes  for  pulpit  discourses,  to  proclaim  the  perfection  of  nature 
and  the  benevolence  of  the  Almighty,  would  they  not  produce  more  good 
than  the  embittered  ^orations  and  the  degrading  and  incongruous  doctrines  of 
bigoted  priests?  And  might  not  those,  who  now  boast  of  their  Christian  pro* 
fession,  become  at  least  more  contented  and  more  united  with  each  other,  and 
show  forth,  in  more  sincere  expressions  their  Maker's  praise  f  Is  there  no  cause 
for  admiration,  first,  at  the  abundance  and  variety  of  animal  life}  and,  secondly, 
at  the  admirable  arrangement  of  it  7     Can  parents,  can  children,  even 
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altbongk  they  were  not  naturally  endued  with  affection  for  eacli  other, 
receive  no  instniction,  or  imbibe  no  sentiments  reciprocally  beneficial  to 
themselves?  Can  magistrates  draw  no  inference  in  order  to  determine  the 
eqnity  of  their  decisions  ?  Can  philosophen  discover  no  benign  intentions  in 
the  decrees  of  Providence  ?  Oonid  not  even  the  most  insensible  heart  be  moved, 
does  not  the  persecuting  spirit  of  christian  spirits  relent,  and  are  the  feelings 
of  your  client  himself  so  callous  to  eteiy  sentiment  of  affection  as  not  to 
become  softened,  at  beholding  the  strong  affection  and  concern  and  untiring 
efforts  of  all  animals  for  their  offspring,  especially  in  their  helpless  state  ? 
No  satisfaction  so  exquisite,  no  solicitude  so  intense,  as  that  of  a  mother  I 
Take  an  example  from  the  little  feathered  tribe.  As  soon  as  the  spring  haa 
re-animated  nature,  the  groves  resound  with  the  joyful  voices  of  the  birds ; 
they  pledge  mutual  love,  and  are  faithful.  From  that  moment  begins  a 
series  of  reciprocal  engagements  and  divided  occupations,  so  productive  of 
delight,  that  it  may  be  considered  as  the  achme  of  enjoyment.  Their 
anticipations  are  brim  full  of  joy,  and  cYery  energy  is  employed  in  the 
formation  of  that  wonderful  contrivance  in  which  their  tender  and  helples3 
progeny  are  brought  forth  and  reared.  With  what  satis&ction  do  they  view 
the  production  of  the  first  egg,  and  how  anxiously  watch  around  for  its 
safety ;  and  when  the  ordained  number  is  complete,  with  what  patience^ 
with  what  anxious  care,  does  the  hen  brood  over  them,  until  the  blissful 
moment  of  existence  arrives ;  her  beloved  mate  during  the  whole  period  of 
incubation,  thrilling  her  ears  and  calming  her  apprehensions  with  notes  to 
her  excited  system  so  exquisite,  that  they  cannot  be  equalled  by  any  other 
music  1  But  now  is  she  to  receive  the  reward  of  her  patient  endurance  and 
prescribed  sacrifice  of  liberty,  by  a  constantly  renewed  delight  in  the  ever 
active  occupation  to  nourish  her  young,  and  by  imbounded  satisfaction  at 
their  daily  growtL  During  no  time  of  animal  eiistence,  can  any  period  of 
it  be  so  replete  with  enjoyment  the  most  satisfying,  as  that  during  which  a 
mother  rears  and  nourishes  her  offspring.  It  is  likewise  a  season  equally 
fraught  with  bliss  for  the  mate,  whether  of  man  or  beast  or  other  animal ; 
and  no  tables  of  stone,  with  laws  engraved  by  the  finger  of  Gk)d,  are  required 
to  teach  animals  those  duties  which  are  inherent  in  their  nature ;  neither 
is  it  consistent  with  the  notion  of  infinite  intelligence  and  power,  that  this 
Intelligence  should  establish  laws  which  are  at  variance  either  with  thd 
instinct  of  the  brute  or  the  reason  of  ^an,  with  which  they  were  respec- 
tively endowed  at  their  birth  by  this  same  intelligence.  But  let  us  illustrate 
this  subject  a  little  more  by  the  example  of  the  little  warblers,  and  show 
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that  birds  may  be  impelled  by  emotions  which  would  adorn  humanity. 
Does  any  enemy  approach  or  danger  threaten  their  young,  with  what  spirit 
and  courage  do  they  strive  to  protect  them,  and  how  intense  is  their  fear 
and  anxiety !  Every  feather  seems  to  vibrate  from  the  excited  state  of  their 
body, — might  it  not  be  said,  of  the  mind  ?  Unappalled  they  attack  the  enemy 
and  desist  not  until  the  enemy  be  vanquished  and  the  danger  is  past,  or  they 
have  bravely  sacrificed  their  own  life  in  defence  of  their  offspring ! 

Now  these  remarks,  upon  the  happy  state  of  birds,  are  applicable  to  aU 
animals,  from  the  huge  elephant  even  down  to  the  minutest  insect,  and  include 
beasts,  birds,  fishes,  and  insects ;  and,  as  already  suggested,  even  plants  may 
have  organs  sensible  to  pleasurable  emotions.  Whether  this  be  or  be  not  the 
economy  of  vegetation,  it  is  to  be  inferred  from  the  fact,  that  the  waters,  as 
well  as  the  land  and  air,  are  so  numerously  peopled,  that  the  Creator  intended 
all  parts  of  the  earth  to  teem  with  life  and  enjoyment.  The  fact  of  the 
waters  teeming  with  life  militates  totally  against  the  deluge  having  destroyed 
all  flesh  except  those  individuals  preserved  in  the  ark.  For  the  flood  would 
have  been  rather  a  preserver  of  the  denizens  of  the  water  than  a  destroyer 
thereof;  moreover,  water  fowl  of  every  species  and  even  amphibious  animals 
might  well  preserve  life  in  spite  of  the  flood ;  for  surely  Nx>ab  was  not 
giant  enough  to  lift  a  whale  and  other  great  fish  into  the  ark,  or  to  cherish 
them  when  once  therein ;  neither  would  the  rollings  of  a  couple  of  huge 
whales  have  added  much  to  the  comfort  or  safety  of  the  numerous  other 
inmates,  small  or  great. 

If  the  Creator  has  thus  formed  all  animated  nature  with  organs  fully 
capable  of  the  sentiments  of  pleasure  and  pain,  of  delight  and  terror,  and 
equally  affected  by  acts  of  kindness  and  of  injury  as  man  is ;  does  it  not 
become  all  mankind,  but  most  especially  the  priests  and  ministers  who 
aspire  to  the  office  of  revealing  to  man  the  will  of  the  Almighty,  first  to 
impress  upon  themselves  the  obligation  under  which  they  lie  to  exercise  a 
spirit  of  Mercy  towards  the  whole  and  every  part  of  God's  Creation,  and  to 
refrain  themselves  from  cruelty  in  any  shape,  and  then  to  preach  to  others 
the  God-like  quality  of  those  maxims,  which  themselves  practise  ?  Have 
such  been  the  maxims,  has  such  been  the  practice  of  your  client  or  his 
priests  ?  If  the  maxims,  most  surely  not  the  practise  ?  But  in  many,  very 
many  instances,  both  have  been  shamefully  disregarded  ;  for  not  only  in 
private  have  all  crimes  been  sanctioned  or  perpetrated  by  his  delegates,  but 
openly,  yea  from  the  rostrum  have  individuals  been  denounced,  the  spirit  of 
revenge  fostered  and  encouraged,  absolution  given  from  the  vilest  crimes^ 
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and  indulgences  sold  for  the  pennission  with  impunity  of  every  debauchery 
and  Tice.  How  is  your  client  now  striving  to  support  his  tottering  throne? 
Is  it  not  by  murderous  brigands,  whose  crimes  he  pays  for  and  absolves  ? 
And  how  are  these  brigands  supported  ?  Is  It  not  from  the  bard-gained 
pence  of  the  deluded  poor,  the  superfluous  gold  of  the  superstitious  and 
bigoted  rich,  and  wealth  extorted  from  death-bed  victims  by  means  of  terrors 
and  deceitful  masses  ?  Shame !  shame  !  on  such  means,  on  such  religion ! 
But  what  other  results  are  to  be  expected  from  men  such  as  your  client  and 
his  priests,  imbued  with  such  doctrines,  and  claiming  to  be  deputies  from  the 
Almighty  I  Had  your  client  impressed  upon  priests  the  obligation  under 
which  they  were,  first  to  follow  the  dictates  of  nature  themselves,  aud  then 
to  instil  into  the  minds  of  their  hearers  this  doctrine,  that  it  was  their 
bounden  duty,  not  only  not  to  smother,  but  to  indulge  these  benevolent 
impulses  of  nature,  and  also  their  individual  interest ;  since  the  satisfaction 
arising  from  deeds  of  forgiveness  and  mercy  is  far  more  lasting  and  exquisite 
than  from  the  indulgence  of  any  other  feeling,  there  would  have  been  found 
amongst  men  in  the  present  day  much  less  animosity  and  more  concord. 
No  religion  that  inculcates  the  severance  of  natural  affection  is  deserving  of 
our  respect.  The  natural  ties  of  brotherhood  must  not  be  broken,  and  if 
broken,  the  cause  of  the  rupture  must  be  condemned.  The  forsaking  of 
father  and  mother,  or  one's  family,  on  account  of  a  creed,  sedusioA  in  a 
nunnery  or  monastery,  withdrawal  from  society  from  a  selfish  motive,  and 
every  doctrine  which  induces  to  the  violation  of  the  law  of  nature  must  be 
opposed  to  the  law  of  God,  which  has  assigned  man  to  an  active  life. 
Mankind  cannot  exist  without  labor ;  it  is  essential  to  his  happiness,  and 
the  more  laborious,  not  mentally  but  bodily,  part  of  the  human  race  is,  the 
more  happy,  the  more  healthy  and  the  more  innocent.  Superstition  and 
bigotry  blunt  the  inteUigence  and  deaden  every  feeling  of  the  heart ;  but 
when  the  mind  has  been  purified  from  the  pernicious  effects  of  these  taints, 
when  it  has  felt  the  genial  influence  of  a  pure  morality  and  natural  religion, 
and  been  expanded  by  the  aid  of  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences,  it  becomes 
fitted  to  receive  truths  consistent  with  the  idea  of  one  Almighty  Superin- 
tending Providence,  of  a  universe  perfect  in  all  its  arrangements,  and 
directed  by  the  most  benevolent  intents,  and  to  derive  the  most  satisfactory 
emotions  from  the  consideration  of  these  truths. 

It  has  already  been  remarked  that  the  Almighty  has,  in  his  infinite 
wisdom  and  benevolence,  decreed  fixed  and  unalterable  laws  for  the  constant 
government  of  this  world)  and  ordained  certain  results  from  certain  arrange- 
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ments  and  causes ;  and  that  constant  alterations  or  deviations  from  these 
principles  wonld  bespeak,  not  only  a  fickleness,  but  an  imperfection,  in  the 
infinite  Intelligence  inconsistent  with  itself.    From  this  it  is  inferred  that  all 
iuYocation  to  saints,  all  masses  for  the  dead,  all  selfish  prayers,  are  utterly 
useless,  are,  indeed,  an  abomination  unto  Infinite  Wisdom,  and  a  direct  cen- 
sure to  man's  professions  of  resignation  to  the  will  of  Providence.    It  is, 
hence,  further  to  be  inferred  that  all  miracles  are  inconsistent  with  the  fixed 
arrangement  of  Providence,  and  are,  therefore,  the  mere  delusions  or  inven- 
tions of  man.    One  only  shall  be  instanced,  and  a  few  remarks  made  there- 
upon, but  which  remarks  will  be  applicable  as  a  confutation  to  all  miracles  of 
all  religions  and  of  all  nations.    We  read,  in  the  Bible,  of  the  passage  of 
the  Israelites  across  the  desert  and  between  the  divided  waters  of  the  Bed 
Sea.    Now,  as  the  introduction  of  one  falsehood  begets,  sometimes,  a 
thousand  others  in  order  to  give  a  seeming  truth  to  the  first,  so  does  the  rela- 
tion of  one  miracle  often  require  a  long  succession  of  many  more  to  give  an 
air  of  probability  to  the  whole  event.    Let  ns  endeavour  to  conceive  the 
wonderful,  though  calamitous,  events  which  were  caused  by  Pharaoh's  hard- 
ness of  heart.     A  whole  nation  was  repeatedly  tormented  by  a  succession  of 
plagues,  which  really  require  a  veiy  unusual  force  of  imagination  to  conceive 
or  depict,  and  so  suddenly  were  the  effects  produced,  and  so  suddenly  were 
both  causes  and  effects,  in  some  instances,  removed,  that  one  is  at  a  loss  which 
changes  one  ought  most  to  admire.    One  is  also  at  a  loss  to  comprehend  the 
justice  of  the  total  destruction  of  all  the  first-bom  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  in  favor 
of  the  rebellious  and  treacherous  Israelites,  on  account  of  one  man's  hardness 
of  heart,  and  why  all  the  established  laws  of  nature  should  be  simultaneously 
abolished  on  account  of  the  perversity  of  one  man;    since  all  this  long 
succession  of  dureful  miracles  could  have  been  prevented  by  the  simple  effect 
of  tqftening  tMiead  of  hardening  PkaraoVa  heart.     But  then,  such  a  simple 
and  natural  effect  would  not  have  suited  the  object  of  the  historian,  which 
was  to  make  the  Israelitish  race  appear  the  favored  people  of  the  Almighty. 
Hence,  this  composition  of  a  bundle  of  superstitious  relations  of  supposed 
mii-aculous  events,  and  hence  the  origin  of  all  pretended  miracles  of  each 
religious  sect,  for  all  religions  which  assume  to  be  founded  by  divine  inspira- 
tion, resort  to  the  invention  of  miracles  in  order  to  gain  converts  and  to 
establish  themselves,  perceiving  that  if  they  trusted  for  support  to  natural 
events  and  to  the  common  sense  of  mankind,  they  would  never  make  way.  But 
another  strong  refutation  to  the  truth  of  these  pretended  miracles  is  their 
utter  inutility,  or,  to  speak  correctly,  their  immense  injury  to  truth  and  to 
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the  progress  of  mankind.  They  engender  superstition  with  all  its  concomitant 
eTLl»-*the7  encourage  sloth  and  induce  mankind  to  trust  to  supernatural  in- 
fluencesy  instead  of  trusting  to  their  own  exertions,  aided  by  the  natural 
course  of  events.  Of  what  utility  to  mankind  was  it  to  turn  water  into 
wine,  to  make  a  few  small  fish  and  a  few  barley-loayes  feed  many  thousands  ? 
—not  one  particle  1     Of  what  injury  P — very  great  I 

Defr.— Were  not  miracles  necessary  to  prove  the  divinity  of  Jesus 
Christ  and  to  establish  the  Christian  Beligion  ? 

AccB. — Not  in  the  least.  If  the  Almighty  should  desire  that  the 
mind  of  man  sbould  be  influenced,  this  can  be  easily  effected  without  the  aid 
of  miracles.  If  miracles  really  had  place  they  must,  necessarily,  have  in- 
fluence upon  those  who  witness  them.  It  would  be,  morally  speaking, 
impossible  to  resist  the  evidence  of  an  actual  miracle.  And  that  all  the 
wonderful  miracles  imputed  to  Christ,  in  the  presence  of  the  Jews  and  Gen- 
tiles, had  no  effect  upon  them,  otherwise  than  to  convince  them  that  all  was 
imposture,  is  an  irrefragable  proof  that  they  never  took  place,  and  are  to  be 
put  into  the  same  categdty  as  those  related  by  Livy,— such  as  that  of  a  man 
being  turned  into  a  woman,  a  cock  into  a  hen,  and  vice  versa,  and  innumerable 
others, — among  which  may  be  reckoned  those  of  the  saints  under  the  sanc- 
tion of  your  client. 

Perhaps,  strictly  speaking,  it  may  be  said  that  water  is  turned  into  wine, 
when,  by  nature's  chemical  processes,  the  rain  from  heaven  is  converted  into 
the  fruits  of  the  earth.  But  then,  this  may  be  said  of  flesh,  flour,  milk,  and 
all  other  animal  and  vegetable  and,  perhaps,  even  mineral  substances.  All 
these  changes,  however,  are  not  miracles,  unless,  it  may  be  stated,  that  aU 
nature's  works  are  miracles.     Who  has  ever  seen  a  miracle? 

Defb. — Miracles  are  not  now  necessary,  seeing  that  Christianity  has 
become  so  firmly  established. 

AccB. — Allowing  that  Christianity  may  have  become  firmly  established, 
other  religions  must,  therefore,  be  in  a  tottering  state,  if  Christianity,  as  you 
assert,  is  to  supplant  all  other  creeds — and,  consequently,  require  more 
evidence  than  formerly  in  order  to  give  them  countenance*  But  your  posi- 
tion is  false ;  for,  if  miracles  were  necessary  when  the  founders  of  a  religion 
were  present  and  evidences  were  so  strong,  from  a  greater  necessity — distance 
of  time  having  weakened  the  evidence — miracles  are  more  requisite  now 
than  formerly,  and  still  continue  to  become  more  so,  the  more  distance  of 
time  has  weakened  the  original  testimony,  in  order  that  continued  effect  may 
be  given  to  those  doctrines  which  were  originally  established  by  miraculous 
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means.  Thus,  every  argument  tends  to  prove  that  miracles  are  totally 
inconsistent  with  the  fixed  and  constituted  operations  of  nature,  and,  as  the 
poet  Cowper  exquisitely  remarks,— *'  Nature  is  but  a  name  for  an  effect, 
whose  cause  is  God" — consequently,  with  the  notion  of  a  government  by  an 
Omniscient  Intelligence ;  and  all  would  do  well  to  discard  from  their  creed 
all  doctrines  which  owe  their  establishment  and  their  success  to  miraculous 
interposition ;  for  there  is  not  one  single  reliable  evidence  of  the  performance 
of  a  miracle  ever  having  been  seen,  but  merely  reported  to  have  taken  place, 
even  supposing  such  an  occurrence  to  be  consistent  with  the  idea  of  the 
government  of  the  world  by  an  Omnipotent  and  Omniscient  Intelligence. 

Having  spoken  of  inspiration  and  miracles — ^prophets  and  prophecies 
shall  now  come  under  discussion.  And,  first,  it  may  be  asked,  of  what 
benefit  are  either  the  one  or  the  other  to  mankind  ?  Who  has  ever  heard  a 
prophecy  announced,  and  then  seen  its  fulfilment — and  why  are  prophecies 
and  prophets  no  longer  in  existence  P  The  only  answer  that  can  be  given  to 
the  first  question  is — that  both  prophets  and  prophecies  can  be  of  no  advan- 
tage to  mankind,  but,  on  the  contrary,  may  be  productive  of  very  much 
injury, — ^because  it  would  be  difficult,  nay,  impossible  to  distinguish  between 
the  true  and  the  false,  and  the  false  would  inevitably  mislead  mankind, — for 
the  prediction  of  honors,  riches,  or  good  fortune  would  produce  unwairant- 
able  hopes  and  excitement,  and  the  foretelling  of  calamities  would  cause 
injurious  apprehension  and  terror**both  which  effects  are  contrary  to  the 
benevolent  intentions  of  a  God  of  love.  The  answer  to  the  second  question 
is«^that  there  is  not  the  shadow  of  a  proof  that  a  single  prophecy  was  ever 
foretold  previous  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  event  which  it  was  supposed 
to  predict;  and  this  fact  is  the  reason  why  prophets  and  prophecies 
are  no  longer  in  vogue,  that  is,  prophecies  which  pretend  to  foretel 
some  future  and  important  operation  of  the  Almighty  in  respect  to.  his 
dealings  with  mankind.  It  is  true  we  have  vain  fortune-telling  and  Gipsy 
prophecies  announced  for  filthy  lucre's  sake;  and,  also  true  astronomical 
predictions.  But  these  last  predictions  of  scientific  men— although  they 
really  are  announcements  of  the  relative  positions  of  the  heavenly  bodies  in 
regard  to  each  other,  and  which  are  to  have  place  at  some  future  time^are 
mere  indications  of  the  perfect  government  of  the  universe  by  uniform  and 
constant  laws,  and  serve  as  a  refutation  to  all  those  pretended  prophecies 
which  represent  the  Almighty  as  a  Being  who  makes  ithe  execution  of  his 
decrees  to  depend  upon  the  experience  of  humanity,  and  not  humanity  to  be 
subservient  to  his  predetermined  decrees*    To  be  able  to  predict  with  cer- 
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tainty  the  liour«*-iLay,  the  minute,  for  years  to  come — when  the  sun  and 
moon  will  be  eclipsed,  partially  or  totally,  bespeaks,  not  only  the  admimble 
and  constant  uniform  economy  of  the  universe  by  an  Almighty  Intelligence, 
but,  also,  the  apprehensive  and  comprehensive  powers  to  which  the  human 
mind  may  attain.  When  it  is  said  that  the  sun  rose  last  week  every  day, 
and  that  it  will  rise  also  every  day  next  week,  the  consent  of  all  minds  is 
given  to  the  truth  of  these  assertions,  because  they  merely  declare  what  is 
consistent  with  the  established  economy  of  the  universe.  But  when  it  is 
asserted  that  the  moon  and  the  sun  stood  still  in  order  that  one  army  might 
pursue  and  overtake  a  retreating  igid  defeated  enemy,  and  that  this  same 
event  may  take  place  in  some  future  battle,  all  unprejudiced  minds  would 
demur  to  the  consistency  of  such  assertions  as  incompatible  with  the  arrange- 
ments of  Providence ;  since  it  is  most  puerile  to  suppose  that  the  Almighty 
would  resort  to  the  emergency  of  disarranging  the  economy  of  the  heavens, 
simply  that  a  retreating  foe  might  be  slaughtered  ;  moreover,  the  assertion 
betrays  a  total  ignorance  of  day  and  night, — and  the  ignorance  is  rendered 
more  glaring  by  representing  the  light  of  the  moon  as  aiding  the  brightness 
of  the  sun.  Again,  can  any  reflective  mind  concur  in  the  belief  that  the 
Almighty,  in  that  most  ridiculous  account  of  the  Tower  of  Babel,  became 
so  apprehensive  that  mankind  would  ascend  into  Heaven,  by  means  of  this 
tower  which  they  were  building,  that  He  actuaUy  annulled  His  original 
decree  of  a  universal  lang^uage,  and  defeated  their  terrible  designs  by  the 
confusion  of  tongues  ?  Or,  suppose  that  mankind  could  be  so  senseless  as  to 
imagine  that  they  could  storm  Heaven  by  such  a  mean,  one  would  have 
thought  that  the  huge  mountains  would  have  visibly  thundered  to  their  minds 
the  fallacy  of  so  vain  an  attempt.  The  account  of  the  Ark  which  Noah 
built  is  a  combination  of  miracles  and  prophecies,  inconsistent  in  all  its  rela- 
tions to  the  notion  of  an  Almighty  superintendence.  Noah  and  his  family 
could  not,  unaided,  have  built  so  huge  a  structure  as  the  Ark  ought  to  have 
been,  in  order  to  contain  the  numerous  and  various  species  of  animals 
destined  to  inhabit  it  for  so  long  a  period,  together  with  the  immense 
quantity  of  food  necessary  for  their  support ;  nor  could  the  materials  of 
which  it  was  composed  have  held  together  for  so  long  a  period  as  is  affirmed 
was  required,  from  its  commencement  to  its  completioni  without  the  aid  of 
miraculous  intervention ;  for,  in  the  natural  course  of  events,  the  materials 
of  its'comm^oement  would  have  become  rotten  long  before  the  final  parts 
could  have  been  put  together.  Nor  could  the  combined  efforts  of  Noah  and 
his  family  have  sufficed  to  remove  the  daily  filth  which  naturally  would  have 
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accumulated  within,— and«  if  not  removed,— -would  also,  in  the  natural 
course  of  events,  have  produced  infection  and  death. 

^EFB.-— But  God  does  work  by  miracles,  and  all  those  inconsistencies  of 
which  you  talk,  are  miraculous  arrangements  of  Providence,  and  designed 
in  mercy  to  mankind, 

AocB.^Therefore,  the  inference  to  be  drawn  from  your  assertion  is  that 
Providence  is  very  improvident.  Your  client  as  well  as  yourself,  seem  to 
have  a  very  imperfect  notion  of  an  Almighty  power,  and  to  form  the  notion 
from  your  own  erring,  fallible  selves,  foigetting  that  an  Almighty  Intelligence, 
who  has  created  and  who  governs  every  eiistence,  can  meet  with  no  resist- 
ance, cannot  in  one  single  instance  be  thwarted  in  his  plans,  and,  therefore, 
requires  no  miracle  to  counteract  the  effects  of  any  unforeseen  event  which 
might  arise  among  his  works,  because  such  a  state  is  impossible.  For,  sup- 
posing such  a  state  of  creation  to  occur,  what  must  be  the  inference  P  Why, 
that  Providence  is  not  Providence,  and  that  either  other  Hells,  other  Saviours, 
other  Heavens  would  be  necessary,  or  that,  eventually,  all  Universal  Creation 
would  become  chaotic  I 

Now,  the  truth  of  this  assertion  must  be  distinctly  confuted,  for  if  its 
fallacy  is  not  proved,  it  must  remain  a  truth ;  and  upon  its  truth  depends 
the  variance  or  concord  of  mankind  upon  religious  matters.  It  must  be 
decided  without  shift  or  evasion,  by  an  honest  and  earnest  disputation,  or  as 
heretofore,  all  pulpit  orations  will  exhibit  a  bundle  of  incongruous  doctrines; 
and  the  result  of  all  the  so-named  records  of  prophecies  and  miracles  of 
inspiration  has  been  not  to  enlighten  and  soften  beclouded  reason,  but 
to  perplex,  irritate  and  embitter  it ;  in  the  case  of  yourself  and  |client  to 
crudize  it. 

Defs. — My  client,  as  well  as  myself,  do  not  hold  ourselves  amenable  to 
defective  reason.  We  act  upon  an  authority  beyond  the  comprehension  of 
human  wisdom,  and  that  authority  is  "  Divine  Inspiration." 

AcoR. — ^Again  the  vain,  the  empty  subterfuge  1  again  this  airy  foun- 
dation upon  which  you  endeavour  to  establish  your  doctrines,  which  are 
deficient  in  nothing  but  truth.  By  assuming  a  certain  state  or  position  of 
mankind,  your  priests,  influenced  by  a  biassed  judgment,  and  a  one-sided 
view  of  the  subject,  it  is  true,  make  sometimes  oratorical  displays  and 
plausible  inferences  and  deductions,  and  awaken  the  susceptibilities  of  their 
hearers,  by  representing  the  fallen  condition  of  mankind,  and  the  infinite 
love  of-  Gh)d  in  redeeming  them  from  this  lost  condition,  and  ofttimes  also 
appal  their  hearers  with  the  terrors  of  retributive  justice  and  eternal  tor- 
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meats  for  not  aecedisg  to  the  terms  upon  which  this  redeeming  love  is 
proffered,  and  by  vhich  alone  it  can  beoome  efficaeious ;  thus  dishonouring 
that  part  of  the  Scriptures  which  dedares  that  the  atonement  of  Christ  was 
expresaly  to  annul  the  effects  of  the  fkH ;  and,  elsewhere,  where  it  is  said, 
that  as  in  Adam  all  died,  so  in  Christ  shall  all  be  made  alive ;  which  asser- 
tion appears  to  be  sheer  justice ;  for  if  all  Adam's  posterity  fell  unwill- 
ingly through  his  single  offence,  so,  even  in  spite  of  their  unwillingness, 
on  aoconnt  of  their  fallen  state,  inherited  solely  from  Adam,  ought  they  to 
become  the  recipients  of  the  benefit  o^that  atonement  freely  offered  by  Jesus 
Christ.  Bat  before  entering  on  such  harangues,  your  client  and  his  officials 
should  remember  that  the  same  Almighty  Being  whom  they  represent  as 
CTincing  auch  infinite  love  to  man  in  this  lost  condition,  had  himself  per- 
mitted man  to  fall  into  this  same  lost  condition.  These  endeavours,  there- 
fore, on  the  part  of  your  priests  to  terrify  their  hearers  by  the  undue  descrip- 
tion of  hell  tormentsy  seem  quite  out  of  season.  Again,  when  they  are 
enkigiBg  with  so  much  eloqaence  and  effect  upon  the  ruined  condition  of 
mankind  and  the  efficacy  of  the  Virgin  and  Saints,  it  might  be  prudently 
sn|^;ested  to  these  bold  declaimers  that  the  Almighty  »a«  Almighty.  Or, 
when  th^  are  chiding  their  congregations  for  not  placing  death  constantly 
before  their  ^es,  it  might  be  well  to  inform  them  that  their  benevolent 
Creator  has  kindly  implanted  in  the  human  breast,  and  it  may  be  in 
brute  beasts  as  wdU,  an  unconcern  for  death,  in  order  that  they  may  enjoy 
life,  and  seek  to  discharge  those  duties  which  have  been  assigned  to  them 
severally,  as  terrestrial  beings. 

Instead,  therefore,  of  alarming,  harassing,  and  driving  to  desperation 
the  minds  of  their  hearers  by  such  awful  judgments  and  denunciations  of 
future  retribuiion,  what  should  be  the  conduct  of  your  client  and  of  all 
those  who  profess  to  be  the  messengers  of  the  good  tidings  of  salvation? 
Their  first  and  chief  object  should  be  to  inculcate  industry  and  obedience 
to  the  social  laws,  as  a  duty  not  only  imperative  upon  mankind,  but  as  most 
beneficial  to  their  interest  and  happiness.  Labor  has  been  assigned  by  Pro- 
vidence to  man,  not  only  as  a  means  of  subsistence,  but  also  as  the  cause  of 
dvilixation,  and  the  very  source  of  eigoyment.  Man,  socialized,  may  be 
compared  in  a  degree  to  the  animals  which  live  in  communities,  and  are 
an  aid  to  each  other;  such  as  beavers,  bears,  ants ;  and  the  more  he  ia 
removed  from  the  social  state,  the  more  he  resembles  the  ravenous  animals 
which  live  apart  from  each  other.  How  consummate  this  ordinance  of  nature  ! 
If  the  lion,  tiger,  fcc.,  Uved  »nd  hunted  together  in  communities,  what  other 
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animals  could  escape  desiraction  ?  How  widely  different  has  been  the 
preaching  of  the  teachers  of  Christianity,  of  the  assumed  messengers  of  good 
tidings.  Instead  of  going  forth  spade  in  hand  into  the  fields,  and,  by 
example  as  well  as  by  precept,  inculcating  the  advantages  of  industry  and 
obedience  to  social  institutions,  they  hare  preached  doctrines,  adverse  in  very 
many  instances,  to  these  duties.  They  have  preached  retirement  from  the 
world,  seclusion  in  monasteries  and  nunneries,  suppression,  instead  of 
direction  of  the  passions  and  sentiments^  and  by  the  highest  degree  of 
inconsistency,  they  have  sanctioned,  nay  encouraged,  the  indulgence  of  the 
most  debasing  passions  by  the  abominable  sale  of  indulgences ;  and,  then, 
as  an  atonement  for  such  inmioral  indulgence,  they  institute  ipenance  and 
mass,  or  priestly  absolution ;  they  have  represented  not  only  aH  human 
hearts  more  or  less  influenced  by  the  most  malicious  agencies  or  spirits  that 
can  possibly  be  invented,  and  so  inconceivably  corrupt,  that  they  are  of  them- 
selves utterly  incapable  of  one  good  thought,  much  less  of  on^  good  action  ; 
but,  moreover,  they  declare  the  Very  atmosphere  of  this,  Qod's  beautiful 
world,  to  be  tainted  and  filled  by  malignant  invisible  demons ;  that  not  only 
this  earth  will  be  consumed  by  fire,  but  that  every  human  being,  unless  rege- 
nerated, will  become  hereafter  the  victim  of  perdition,  and  everlastingly  tor* 
mented  by  unquenchable  flames ! 

Now,  what  effect  has  all  this  teaching  P  Either  that  all  these  repre- 
sentations are  held  to  be  a  delusion,  or,  that  each  one  either  hopes  to  be,  or 
believes  himself  to  be,  the  object  of  regeneration ;  for,  if  any  one  individual 
could  become  fully  impressed  with  the  idea  that  he  really  was  the  victim 
of  such  an  endless  perdition,  reason  would  become  extinct,  and  he  would 
become,  for  a  short  time,  a  heart-rending  maniac,  and  then  a  lifeless 
matter !  If  it  were  considered  a  delusion,  how  great  an  inducement  for 
those  who  so  regard  it,  to  give  themselves  up  to  every  indulgence  of  their 
appetites  1 

From  such  doctrines,  this  latter  effect,  viz.,  the  destruction  of  reason,  is 
not  unfrequent ;  and  parents,  maddened  by  these  doctrines,  have  been  known 
to  cut  the  throats  of  their  children  to  save  them  from  the  temptations  of  the 
Devil,  and  thereby  from  Hell  I  The  effects  which  would  also  result  from  the 
occurrence  of  visions  or  unnatural  appearances,  is  a  convincing  proof  that 
they  are  contrary  to  the  providence  of  the  Almighty,  and,  therefore, 
unreal :  for  no  person  who  was  fully  impressed  with  the  certainty  that  a 
supernatural  appearance,  a  ghost,  or  by  whatever  name  it  maybe  designated, 
?r(is  in  his  presence,  could  survive  the  effects  therefrom.   People  may  write 
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and  talk  about  tliem,  believe  in  them,  and  even  protend  that  they  have  seen 
them :  but  this  is  a  very  different  state  of  mind  to  that  which  would  be  pro- 
duced by  actual  experience.  Even  the  shock  of  terror  produced  by  a  natural 
object,  imagined  to  be  unnatural,  has  often  produced  fatal  consequences. 

Your  client  and  his  offidals,  ere  they  took  upon  themselves  the  important 
duties  of  teachers  of  their  fellows,  should  have  sought  to  have  instructed 
themselves  by  the  cheering  and  delightful  study  of  Sature ;  and  in  so  doing 
they  would  have  found  "  sermons  in  stones  and  good  in  every  thing."  It 
is  not  by  poring  over  the  gloomy  doctrines  of  original  sin  in  dark  closets 
and  monastic  cells,  that  God*s  providence  is  discerned.  The  bright  and 
cheering  pages  of  nature,  illumined  by  the  glorious  rays  of  the  sun,  are  the 
real  sources  whence  may  be  drawn  the  faithful  record  of  Grod's  providence  to 
bis  creatures.  As  it  would  lead  to  a  false  inference  to  judge  of  the  various 
products  of  the  earth,  when  the  earth  is  seen  under  the  chilling  influence  of  frost 
and  snow,  so  should  we  be  led  to  form  most  erroneous  and  unworthy  ideas 
of  the  benignant  intentions  of  an  Almighty  and  merciful  Providence,  towards 
all  his  creatures ;  were  our  conclusions  drawn  from  the  gloomy  discourses 
of  a  man  whose  brow  is  beclouded  by  superstition,  whose  mind  is  perplexed 
by  purgatory  and  hell,  and  who  yet  styles  himself,  and  believes  himself  to 
be,  a  messenger  of  a  Grod  of  Love. 

DfFiL-^If,  as  you  contend,  all  events  that  have  ever  happened  must 
have  taken  place  by  the  special  permission  and  under  the  direct  arrange- 
ment of  the  Almighty  ;  then  the  only  conclusion  to  be  drawn  therefrom  is 
this,  viz.,~-that  all  the  actions,  decrees,  and  bidls  of  his  Holiness  and  of 
every  former  pope,  must  have  been,  loth  permitted  and  sanctioned  by  the 
Almighty,  and,  therefore,  the  vicegercncy  and  infallibility  of  my  client  is 
both  sanctioned  and  determined  by  the  Almighty. 

AccR. — This  position  which  you  take  is  allowed  ;  but  something  else  is 
allowed.  There  are  such  offences  and  crimes  as  cheating  one's  neighbour, 
robbing  one's  neighbour,  doing  grievous  harm  to  the  body  and  reputation 
of  one's  fellows,  even  torturing  and  murdering  one's  fellows,  all  which  acts 
ore  permitted,  and,  if  you  desire  the  expression,  sanctioned  by  the  Almighty 
until  time  and  circumstances  have  called  forth  a  just  and,  when  necessary,  a 
fatal  retribution,  which  retribution  has  also  been  permitted  and  sanctioned 
by  the  Almighty,  Now  seeing  that  heretics,  whether  the  followers  of 
^lahomet,  Confucius,  Brahmin,  Luther,  and  of  every  other  anti-papistical 
leader,  are  permitted  and  9anQtioQcd  by  the  Almighty,  and  that  all  Popes  as 
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well  a8  hb  mock  holiness,  your  client,  have,  by  exoommttnications,  confisca- 
tions and  tortures,  done  grievous  harm  to  the  bodies  and  consciences  of  heretics, 
and  of  even  disobedient  papists,  and  encouraged  stake  murders  and  other 
desolating  crimes  already  set  forth,  time  and  circumstances  may  have  arrived 
when  the  Almighty  both  permits  and  sanctions  a  just  retribution,  long 
deferred  for  such  misdeeds  during  their  state  of  presumed  vicegerency  and 
infitllibility;  and  it  is  in  the  light  of  such  a  criminal,  that  universal  reason 
has  summoned  your  client  before  the  Tribunal  of  the  Almighty. 

Defb. — My  client  is  not  amenable  to  any  earthly  tribunal,  or  to  any 
earthly  judge,  and  this  pretended  judgment  before  the  Almighty  is  a  mere 
farce,  is  moreover  blasphemy  in  the  sight  of  Heaven. 

AcoB.-^It  is  you  and  your  client  who  blaspheme  1  Tour  dient,  a  mere 
erring  mortal,  has  not  only  assumed  unwarrantably  the  discharge  of  functions 
which  appertain  alone  to  the  Creator ;  but,  after  this  impious  assumption  on 
his  part,  instead  of  directing  his  acts  by  the  visible  and  inferred  proceedings 
of  Providence,  manifested  to  mankind  by  the  light  of  nature,  he  has  totally 
disregarded  such  manifestations,  has  acted  contrary  to  their  clear  sugges- 
tions, and  has  arrogantly  endeavoured  to  make  his  own  will  more  efficacious 
than  the  decrees  of  the  Almighty  in  the  furtherance  of  his  own  ambitious 
views. 

Defb.-— Your  assertions  are  sheer  calmnny. 

AccB. — What !  has  he  not  assumed  control  over  the  mind  and  con- 
science of  man  P  Has  he  not  endeavoured  to  withhold  from  his  fellows  the 
free  gifts  of  nature  ?  To  debar  them  from  the  cheerful  light  of  the  sun, 
and  the  healthful  air  of  heaven  ?  To  fbrbid  them  the  mutual  exchange  of 
benefits  and  social  intercourse?  To  sunder  the  ties  of  affection  and  kindred ? 
And  why  has  he  exercised  such  tyrannies  P  Because,  forsooth,  mankind 
have  worshipped  their  Creator  according  to  a  form  and  doctrine  most 
congenial  to  their  own  feelings,  and  not  according  to  the  Fope*s  decreed 
fashion.  Surely  this  is  a  subject  which  wholly  appe  rtains  to  the  individual 
and  his  Creator,  and  in  which  no  fellow,  in  a  religious  view,  has  any  right 
officiously  or  unasked  to  interfere.  Even  civil  or  social  laws,  which  are 
expressly  made  for  the  general  good,  as  well  as  for  individual  protection, 
aspire  to  no  claim  over  the  liberty  of  belief,  or  the  liberty  of  the  person,  on 
account  of  any  religious  doctrines  entertained,  so  Jong  as  these  doctrines 
are  not  subversive  of  the  laws,  established  for  the  welfare  of  society,  whose 
welfare  should  be  the  primary  object  of  every  government.     Upon  what 
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grouuds  does  your  client  lay  olaiin  to  his  office  and  to  Lis  infallibility  P 
Does  he  not  owe  the  position  which  he  holds  to  the  accidental  plurality  of 
votes  of  cardinals,  as  ambitious  of  the  office  as  himself  ?  And  whence  do 
these  cardinals  arise  P  Are  they  not  from  among  the  people,  and  equally 
mortal  and  erring  by  birth  and  education  as  other  men  ?  Whence  then  this 
right  to  govern  the  consciences  of  their  fellows  P  It  is  a  mere  mockery  to 
talk  of  a  continual  transmittal  of  authority,  direct  from  St.  Peter ;  for  it  has 
already  been  shown,  that  miraculous  manifestations  of  divine  authority  are 
more  necessary  now  than  at  the  institution  of  Christianity :  so  that  not  only 
ought  the  people  to  have  a  convincing  proof  that  St.  Peter  himself  was 
divinely  appointed,  but  also  that  your  client  has  received  this  authority  direct 
from  St.  Peter ;  and,  moreover,  in  order  that  his  authority  should  be  valid, 
and,  as  a  proof  that  he  holds  his  commission  from  Heaven,  your  dient  should 
have  some  token  by  which  he  could  prove,  at  any  time  and  place,  this 
investment  of  authority.  In  temporal  concerns,  in  order  to  ensure  ^bedi^nce 
and  belief,  such  proofs,  or  emblems,  are  necessary ;  and  surely,  in  eternal 
affairs,  such  proofs  are  equally  requisite.  Unbelief  is  the  soul  of  wisdom, 
and  faith  the  source  of  ignorance  and  superstition.  Among  savages,  or 
unchristian  civilized  nations,  what  efficacy  would  the  mitre,  or  the  lawn, 
or  the  mere  assertion  of  his  Holiness  have  to  ensure  implicit  faith  in  his 
authority  P  Say,  would  it  have  more  influence  than  his  own  menial's 
livery,  in  which  his  holiness  bemeaned  himself,  and  to  which  he  was  indebted 
for  life,  when  he  slunk  away  in  terror  before  his  angry  subjects,  whom  he 
pretended  to  control.  Away  then  with  this  pretended  vioegerency,  this  infiiUi- 
bility  of  your  dient,  since  his  only  claim  thereto  springs  from  the  assent  of 
erring  mortals,  whose  authority  the  Pope  could,  to-morrow,  annul,  and,  by 
his  ban,  deprive  of  all  religious  and  civil  privileges ;  and  might  so  proceed 
if  his  interest  required  this  step ;  or,  if  by  such  a  course,  he  might  not 
make  these  individuals  rebel  against  that  very  authority,  which  they  them- 
sdves  had  conferred,  and  which  was  exercised  against  them  by  the  very 
party  whom  they  invested  with  it.  Thus  this  very  authority  which  your 
dient  exercises  with  so  much  tyranny,  and,  often,  with  such  iigurious  effects 
to  mankind,  and  which  he  pretends  to  have  received  by  direct  appointment 
from  the  Almighty,  arises  from  the  people  originally,  although  exercised  by 
a  few  individuals  of  them ;  it  can  therefore  be  annxilled  by  that  same  power 
from  which  it  took  its  rise. 

Had  your  client  and  his  priests  thoroughly  believed  that  the  attributes 
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which  they  ascribe  to  the  Universal  Creator  were,  indeed  and  in  truth, 
possessed  by  him;  in  short,  that  the  Ahnighty  was  Almighty ;  and  had  they 
not  sacrificed  this  belief  to  the  furtherance  of  their  ambitious  or  super- 
stitious views,  but  had,  wholly  and  solely,  desired  and  endeavoured  to 
comprehend  the  intentions  of  Providence,  by  studying  with  unbiassed  mind 
the  immutable  decrees,  manifested  in  the  visible  creation  around  them,  and, 
by  the  sentiments  which  actuate  man  and  beast,  endeavoured  to  ascer- 
tain the  entire  fitness  of  this  part  of  creation  for  the  various  purposes 
to  which  Infinite  Wisdom  had  destined  them,  they  would  have  discovered 
that  man  and  beast  were  admirably  adapted,  in  combination  with  every  other 
part  of  creation,  to  form  the  harmonious  whole,  which  demanded  man's 
absolute  consent. 

Surely,  it  does  not  become  a  creature  to  condemn,  as  imperfect  and 
impure,  the  works  of  his  Creator, — more  especially  when  the  creature  ascribes 
to  the  Creator  infinite  perfection  in  all  its  attributes  1  Before  his  finite 
judgment  arrives  at  such  a  conclusion,  it  is  fitting  that  man  not  only  proves 
the  imperfection,  but,  moreover,  points  out  wherein  this  imperfection  consists, 
how  it  might  be  remedied,  and  what  constitutes  perfection. 

It  has  already  been  shown  that  the  distinctive  terras — ^good  and  evil, 
perfection  and  imperfection — are  totally  inapplicable  to  the  arrangements  of 
Creation ;  although  allowable  in  human  phraseolog)',  when  applied  to  the 
effects  upon  the  feelings,  property,  or  condition  of  man,  resulting  from  these 
arrangements.  If  it  were  possible  that  an  evil  or  an  imperfect  condition 
could  once  exist,  or  take  place  among  any  one  part  of  creation,  the  notion 
of  one  Supreme  Infinite  Intelligence  could  not  be  entertained,  and  there 
would  be  no  surety  that  the  whole  of  Creation  might  not  become  chaotic  in 
every  other  part ! — Such  a  notion  is  too  overwhelming  tb  be  for  one  moment 
entertained.  In  such  a  case,  Milton's  idea  of  Heaven  and  Hell,  warring 
against  each  other,  might  become  realized ! — ^And,  if  so,  could  there  be  any 
implicit  confidence  in  the  power  and  sure  protection  of  that  Being  whom 
man  would  fain  regard  as  an  Intelligence  supreme  in  each  attribute  that  may 
be  assigned  to  him,  and  most  benignantly  disposed  towards  every  part  of 
Creation  ? 

But,  if  man  be  imperfect,  fallen,  and  debased,  in  his  present  nature, 
what  character  belonged  to  him  while  yet  in  his  purity ;  or,  supposing  him 
to  be  restored  to  an  unfallen  state,  what  would  be  his  character  ?  Would  he 
be  passionle8s<*-insensible  to  excitement — void  of  feeling  P    If  so,  I  should 
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imagine  the  proper  paradise  for  him  would  be  among  the  wax  figures  of 
Madame  Tussaud's  collection,  in  London, — where,  besides  being  in  qnieiade» 
he  would  be  secure  from  the  scorching  rays  of  the  sun— the  benumbing 
frosts  of  winter — ^tbe  drenching  rain  and  the  destructive  blast,  since  he  would, 
surely,  be  unfit  for  this  earth,  unless,  indeed,  its  economy  ceased,  the  elements 
became  hushed,  and  a  stillness  supervened  resembling  the  atmosphere  around 
these  wax  men.  To  what  state  would  the  earth  be  reduced  if  the  sun 
always  shone — rain  never  fell — the  wind  never  blew  ?  If  man  had  never 
sinned,  would  Adam  and  Eve  have  procreated  ?  If  they  had  begotten,  in 
order  to  rqflettisk  the  earth,  where  could  aU  these  immortals  existing  at  the 
present  day  dwell,  and  upon  what  could  they  subsist?  At  what  time  would 
procreation  have  ceased  ?  For  it  must,  at  some  time  or  other,  have  ceased, 
or  else  new  worlds  must  have  been  created,  or  this  earth,  upon  which  man  at 
present  dwells,  must  have  become  enlarged  had  Adam's  progeny  always 
continued  to  have  multiplied  itself? 

D£FB.~-These  are  frivolous  and  profane  questions,  and  in  nowise  concern 
my  client. 

AccB. — They  are  neither  profane  nor  frivolous,  and  in  every  way  concern 
your  dient — and  all  those  who  presumptuously  insist  upon  the  imperfection 
of  the  Almighty's  Creation— for  they  help  to  prove  that  man,  like  other 
animals  as  well  as  plants,  was  originally  destined  to  be  of  temporary  duration 
upon  the  earth ;  or,  if  man  was  destined  to  be  immohal,  was  every  other  life 
to  be  temporary — and,  whilst  he  alone  bloomed  in  perpetual  youth,  were  all  the 
rest  of  Creation  decaying  around  him  ?  But  were  all  animals  originally  created 
to  be  like  man — immortal ;  and,  if  so,  was  not  also  the  whole  of  vegetation  ? 
If  disease,  old  age,  and  death  affected  all  animals,  except  man,  and  all  plants, 
then  death  reigned  in  Eden  before  the  fall  of  Adam.  If  not,  the  same 
remarks  may  be  made  on  the  present  state  of  beasts  and  plants  which  have 
already  been  made  on  man,  as  immortal  unfallen  beings ;  and  we  might  now 
have  elephants,  lions,  tigers,  among  beasts — and  oak,  beech,  orange 
trees,  &c.,  among  plants — numbering  their  age  by  thousands,  and  not  by 
units,  of  years.  Again,  if  mankind  had  been  so  irrecoverably  corrupt  and 
fallen,  through  Eve,  that  nothing  but  impurity  could  be  begotten  by  th^m, 
might  it  not  be  very  simply  and  appropriately  asked  why  the  Almighty  did 
not  mercifully  destroy  Noah  and  his  family — as  well  as  the  rest  of  his  race, 
and  even  all  other  animals — at  the  flood,  and  thus  relieve  the  earth  of  all  sin 
and  corruption,  and  afterwards  create  a  fresh  race  of  mankind,  more  pure 
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than' Adam  and  Eve?  Or  why,  after  Eve  had  sinned,  was  she  not  at  once 
removed  from  earth  before  she  had  time  to  seduce  Adam,  and  thereby 
have  prevented  the  fnll  of  Adam  and  of  all  the  human  race ;  and  if  the 
earth  must  necessarily  have  required  the  human  race,  why  was  not  a  second 
Eve,  less  impure  than  the  first,  created  P 

DxFB.-— Do  you  expect  that  my  client  is  to  answer  such  questions,  since 
it  is  a  crime,  in  the  sight  of  Heaven,  even  to  allow  such  profane  and  unholy 
thoughts  for  one  instant  to  enter  the  mind  ? 

AccR.— It  is  this  bigotry  and  superstition,  so  much  cherished  by  your 
client  and  his  priests,  which  has  brought  yoiir  religion,  and  especially  your 
claim  to  temporal  government,  into  such  disgrace.  Tour  cause  cannot 
withstand  the  scrutiny  of  truth  and  pure  religion,  and,  therefore,  you 
forbid  mankind  to  question  the  shallow  doctrines  taught  by  the  Church  of 
Borne,  lest  the  frail  foundation  upon  which  its  creed  depends,  should  become 
manifest  to  intelligent  research,  and  lest  that  mist  of  gloomy  superstition 
in  which  the  Church  of  Bome  shrouds  the  bright  works  of  Creation,  should 
be  dispelled  from  the  human  mind  by  the  light  of  reason.  It  is  the  false 
and  superstitious  ideas  which  your  client  and  his  priests  entertain,  that 
cause  them  to  regard  these  questions  and  inquiries  as  crimes  in  the  sight  of 
Heaven,  It  cannot  be  offensive  to  the  Creator  to  endeavour,  in  a  spirit  of 
humble  adoration,  to  arrive  at  a  knowledge  of  his  ways ;  for,  surely,  the 
more  the  works  and  decrees  of  Almighty  perfection  are  investigated  by  every 
means  possessed  by  the  human  mind,  the  more  they  must  convince  every 
inquirer  of  the  perfection  and  benevolence  of  Creation ;  and  when  your  client 
has  divested  himself  of  his  ambitious  and  superstitious  aspirations,  and,  influ- 
enced by  a  feeling  of  humble  adoration,  and  by  an  unprejudiced  mind,  has 
earnestly  begun  to  comprehend  the  surpassing  economy  of  Creation,  he  will 
stand  aghast  at  the  enormities  sanctioned  by  the  Church  of  Bome  I 

It  is  not  by  regarding.  Creation  in  one  speck,  or  in  one  operation,  or  by 
any  one  creatAre,  and  that  individual  only  in  a  certain  condition,  that  a  oor- 
tect  notion  of  the  Almighty  and  his  designs  can  be  obtained.  It  is  by  endea- 
vouring to  gain  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  economy j  not  alone  of  the  globe 
upon  which  we  dwell,  but  also  of  those  other  spheres  which  we  consider  to 
be  governed  by  laws  similar  to  those  by  which  our  own  sphere  is  upheld,  and 
which  revolve  in  incomprehensible  space*  In  short,  it  is  by  attentively  con- 
sidering in  detail,  every  part  of  Creation  in  all  its  bearings,  and  then  com- 
bining all  these  parts  in  relation  to  the  wholci  that  any  approach  can  be 
made  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Almighty* 
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As  we  should  hare  a  false  idea  of  the  general  character  of  any  certain 
kind  of  tree,  by  a  judgment  formed  from  a  few  of  the  same  kind,  stunted  and 
diseased  from  unfarourable  circumstances,  so  would  a  wrong  estimate  of 
human  nature  be  formed  by  judging  of  the  general  character  of  humanity  by 
idiots,  or  by  those  individuals  whose  intellects  are  partially  or  totally 
defectLYC,  either  from  natural,  artificial,  or  accidental  causes.  It  has  already 
been  shown  that  nature  is  always  varying,  always  chang^g ;  light  and  dark- 
ness alternate;  the  vicissitudes  of  the  seasons  take  place  $  the  atmosphere 
itself  varies  from  the  effects  of  moisture  and  aridity ;  youth  succeeds  old 
age ;  the  living  the  dead ;  nor  do  the  intellects  of  man  or  of  beast  remain 
unchanged,  but  sympathise  with  all  the  changes  of  matter.  As  matter, 
organic  and  even  inorganic,  is  affected  and  variously  developed  by  the  influence 
of  air,  light,  heat,  moisture,  and  their  opposites;  so  is  mind,  whether  regarded 
as  Reason  in  man,  or  as  Instinct  in  brutes,  modified  and  developed  by  the 
influence  of  habit  and  instruction,  although,  as  has  already  been  set  forth, 
their  decreed  nature  is  not  transformed,  because  this  would  imply  imper* 
fection  in  the  Creator.  But  this  pliability,  or  power  of  adaptation  to  circum* 
stances,  manifests  the  wisdom  and  benevolence  of  the  Almighty,  and  not  the 
fallen  condition  of  Creation.  Had  the  compilers  of  the  Old  and  also  of  the 
New  Scriptures  known  more  of  the  economy  of  this  earth  and  of  the  solar 
system,  they  would  have  produced  a  very  different  composition.  Instead  of 
Christ  feeding  thousands  by  the  miraculous  distribution  of  a  few  barley 
loaves  and  fishes,  and  encouraging  idleness  by  telling  the  multitudes  that  God 
had  more  regard  for  them  than  for  the  lilies  of  the  field,  which  toiled  not 
neither  spun,  and  yet  they  were  clothed  and  cared  for ;  had  He  told  them 
not  to  trust  to  miraculous  intervention,  but  to  go  forth  and  gain 
their  own  livelihood  by  industry  and  perseverance,  he  would  have  taught 
them  a  lesson,  the  truth  of  which  every  day*s  experience  would  verify.  Under 
the  influence  of  such  superstitious  belief,  and  in  imitation  of  such  teachingi 
it  is  not  so  surprising  that  Popery  should  encourage  monastic  idleness,  sloth) 
and  filth  I  The  resort  to  frequent  prayer  is  recommended  to  the  votaries 
of  the  Cross.  This  is  also  another  encouragement  to  idleness  and  mistrust 
in  Providence.  As  prayer,  especially  for  one^s  self)  naturally  arises  from  a 
selfish  motive,  it  does  not  indicate  any  firm  or  humble  dependence  upon  the 
will  of  the  Being  invoked.  To  what  perplexity  might  we  not  suppose  that 
Being  reduced,  who  had  to  answer  all  prayers,  individual  as  well  as  national, 
since  each  individual,  as  well  as  each  nation^  desires  its  own  selfish  ends.   We 
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will  suppose  tiro  indiyiclaals  in  litigation,  and  two  nations  at  war.    In  dtlier 
case,  each  will  desire  success,  or  neither  would  have  commenced  the  conten- 
tion.   But  can  each  one  of  each  contention  have  success,  seeing  that  the 
success  of  the  one  is  defeat  of  the  other?    How  oilen  does  it  occur,  that 
individuals  of  the  same  spot  or  parish  desire  different  states  of  the  weather ; 
some  bright,  others  cloudy ;  some  dry,  others  wet ;  some  cold,  others  warm. 
All  cannot  have  their  wish.     How  wrong,  then,  for  priests  to  tell  their  hearers 
that  God  heareth,  and  will  answer  all  their  prayers.    It  is  an  encouragement 
to  distrust  the  universal  providence  of  the  Creator.    The  remark  has  already 
been  made  that  all  the  prayers  of  all  the  saints  in  the  whole  Homan  calendar, 
could  never  induce  the  Almighty  to  alter  an  established  decree.     The  will  of 
the  Almighty  cannot  be  thwarted,  it  must  be  accomplished ;  the  proper  way, 
then,  to  receive  it  is  with  humble  submission  and  adoration,  which  are  not 
shown  by  words,  but  by  a  deep  silent  feeling,  which  influences  the  whole 
deportment  and  the  whole  conduct  of  the  individual,  whose  mind  is  thus 
impressed,  during  every  hour  of  his  life.    This  feeling  is  not  morbid,  is  not 
gloomy,  but  is  cheering  and  exhilarating,  and  he,  who  is  under  its  influence, 
can  retrospect  his  past  life  with  satisfaction,  and  anticipate  his  future  with 
composure.    Implicit  reliance  upon  the  providence  of  the  Almighty  does  not, 
however,  in  the  least  necessitate  inactivity  on  man's  part,  or  forbid  all  exertion 
either  to  increase  enjoyment  or  to  preserve  and  prolong  life.    Self-preserva- 
tion seems  the  first  law  of  nature  in  man  as  well  as  in  all  animals,  and  even  in 
vegetable  life.    It  may  be  said  to  be  the  law  or  economy  of  existence ;  nay, 
even  the  very  principle  of  life  and   action  ;   and,   in    this   respect,  it 
seems  to  be  left  to  the  arbitrary  will  of  the  creature.    What  is  meant  by 
the  arbitrary  will  of  the  creature  is  simply  this :  that  the  exact  period  of  the 
life  of  each  individual  of  the  human  race  may  not  have  been  predetermined 
by  the  Almighty,  but  may  be  dependent  upon  the  course  of  conduct  which 
he  may  pursue  in  the  midst  of  the  various  events  in  which  he  is  more  or  less 
interested,  in  the  same  way  as  it  may  be  supposed  that  the  exact  instant  of 
commencement  and  .the  duration  of  continuance  of  sunshine  or  of  rain  upon 
every  spot  of  the  whole  earth  has  not  been  decreed,  but  depends  upon  various 
combinations  of  events ;  each  succeeding  event  depending  very  much  upon 
a  former  one.    l^ow  as  the  winds  are  varied,  as  well  in  direction  as  in  force, 
and  as  the  vapours  arise  from  so  many  causes  and  are  dependent  as  to  their 
situation  entirely  upon  the  force  and  direction  of  the  wind ;  so  are  man's 
ideas^  habits^  actions  and  pursuits  dependent  upon  education^  upon  the  class 
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of  society  to  which  his  paients  belong,  upon  the  company  which  he  frequents, 
upon  his  constittttion,  and  upon  various  other  causes,  not  the  least  among 
which  is  the  capacity  with  which  he  is  naturally  endowed.  It  must  clearly 
be  understood  that  the  expression,  **  arbitrary  will  of  the  creature,"  is  not 
meant  to  convey  any  idea  that  the  creature  has  a  will  uncontrolled  by  his 
Creator,  but  that  the  creature  resolves  upon  such  a  course  or  proceeding, 
induced  thereto  by  the  events  which  are  occurring  around  him,  or  by  a  course 
of  reasoning  from  events  in  actual  process,  or  fram  the  probability  of  their 
occurrence.  Plants  direct  their  roots  where  moisture  or  suitable  nourishment 
is  to  be  obtained,  and  their  leaves  or  branches,  where  light  and  heat  invite 
them.  Beasts,  reptiles,  and  insects  avoid  places  and  objects  from  which 
danger  or  death  is  threatened  to  themselves  or  their  offspring,  and  often 
remove  their  young  to  places  where  greater  security  or  less  danger  may  be 
found.  So  do  the  human  species,  under  similar  impulse,  choose  means  and 
resort  to  various  expedients  to  protect  and  nourish  themselves  and  their 
families.  Now  a  man  or  a  beast,  might  not  make  any  effort  to  avoid  danger, 
but  might,  through  voluntary  inactivity,  suffer  the  fatal  consequences  of  such 
conduct,  or  either  might  even  make  efforts  to  confront  the  danger.  In  the 
brute  species,  this  opposition  to  danger  seldom  occurs,  unless  to  defend 
themselves  or  their  young,  or  when  urged  by  the  powerful  excitement  of 
hunger;  but  in  nuin,  many  other  stimulants,  such  as  honor,  shame,  fame, 
affection,  &c.,  induce  him  to  risk  his  life.  An  individual  might,  when  the 
flames  were  consuming  the  house  in  which  he  is,  sit  still  and  aUow  himself  to 
be  destroyed ;  or  he  might  rush  into  the  midst  of  the  flames  to  endeavour  to 
save  his  child,  or  his  friend,  or  even  a  stranger ;  or  he  might  look  calmly  on, 
when  a  heretic,  by  order  of  the  Pope  or  of  one  of  his  agents,  was  suffering 
martyrdom  at  the  stake ;  or  he  might  destroy  his  own  wife  or  child,  and 
then  himself,  to  frustrate  the  brutal  designs  of  an  insulting  and  remorseless  foe. 
This  is  all  that  is  meant  by  the  expression,  '*  left  to  the  arbitrary  will  of  the 
creature."  Of  course,  in  this  respect,  as  well  as  in  every  other  event,  the 
cause  and  effect  are  entirely  under  the  direction  of  the  Omnipotent  Being, 
and,  therefore,  to  talk  about  the  influence  of  the  Almighty's  directing  one 
man  or  one  action,  and  the  Devil  directing  another  man  or  another  action,  is 
altogether  inconsistent  with  the  notion  of  one  superintending  Almighty  Pro- 
vidence. The  economy  of  this  earth  is  regulated  by  fixed  and  determined 
laws,  which  are  not  revoked  at  the  caprice  of  man,  saints,  or  imagined  devils. 
Chance  or  accident  is  not  found  in  the  decrees  of  the  Almighty. 
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If  the  organs,  whence  life  arises,  are  destroyed,  death  ineritably  ensues  i 
or,  if  they  be  severely  injured,  a  oorrespondiog  disarrangement  of  the  func- 
tions of  life  results  therefrom,  whether  the  injury  is  caused  by  external  or 
internal  effects,  from  heat  or  cold,  from  a  blow  or  a  wound,  from  strong 
drinks  or  from  poisons. 

Defr. — My  client,  and  every  sensible  man,  will  admit  the  truth  of  your 
observation. 

AccR. — It  is  then  much  to  be  regretted,  that  your  client  and  all  other 
individuals  who  lay  claim  to  common  sense,  have  not  acted  in  accordance 
with  this  admission ;  for  in  that  case  their  doctrines  as  well  as  their  acts 
would  have  been  far  otherwise  than  they  are.  They  would  neither  have 
admitted  the  account  of  the  Creation  as  the  divinely  inspired  composition, 
seeing  that  the  details  thereof  are  so  incongruous  as  a  whole ;  nor,  since  the 
mental  faculties  so  strongly  sympathize  with  the  disarrangements  of  the  body, 
would  they,  by  means  of  torture  to  the  body  and  of  the  still  more  merciless 
terrors  of  future  and  eternal  torments  in  hell  to  the  mind,  have  extorted  a 
beHef  in  their  unholy  doctrines  from  heretics,  and  then  have  styled  such 
converts,  saints,  and  deemed  them  worthy  of  everlasting  felicity !  But 
enough  of  saints  I  The  earth  no  longer  requires  the  prayers  nor  the  bene- 
dictions of  Saint  Popes,  nor  Saint  Cardinals,  but  earnestly  desires  their 
total  absence,  as  well  as  that  of  all  their  monasteries  and  nunneries,  together 
with  their  useless  inmates.  Let  them  all  at  once  migrate  to  that  happy, 
though  unknown  paradise,  which  is  more  adapted  for  saints  than  this  earth 
is.  On  our  earth  we  require  ffood^  hardworking,  industrious  sinners,  who 
do  not  all  think,  feel,  nor  act  alike ;  whose  capacities  vary ;  who  are  capable 
of  suiting  themselves  to  the  duties  of  savage  or  refined  life;  who  are 
endowed  with  strong  feelings  and  passions,  with  ambition,  determination, 
perseverance,  deep  research ;  who  are  sensitive  to  shame  and  insult,  yet 
whether  as  receivers  or  bcstowers,  to  acts  of  benevolence  and  mercy,  and 
who  are  willing  to  forgive  and  forget  injuries,  whether  the  injuries  be  real 
or  merely  imagined*  •  And  since  the  Almighty  has  assigned  to  man,  whom 
he  has  formed  a  social  being,  such  a  variety  of  pursuits,  duties,  offices,  and 
who  has  to  contend,  not  only  against  all  other  animals,  but  also  against  the 
very  elements*  and  has  endowed  him  with  capacities  both  varied  and  pliablej 
in  order  that  he  may  become  fitted  for  the  discharge  of  those  duties,  which 
the  circumstances,  in  which  he  may  be  placed,  require,  and,  to  this  end,  has 
allowed  many  years  for  the  development  of  his  faculties,  it  is  necessary  that 
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man  shcruld  be  insiracted,  by  Blow  degrees,  in  those  duties,  wlucb  his  position 
in  after-life  is  likely  to  require  of  him. 

Now,  as  inan*s  intercourse  on  this  earth  will  necessarily  be  among  his 
fellow  sinnersi  his  instructors  ought  to  be  of  this  class,  ought  to  be  men, 
who,  haring  themselves  been  duly  instructed  in  early  life,  have  since  had  the 
aid  of  experience  to  confirm  the  instruction  received,  if  correct;  or,  if 
incorrect,  to  rectify  it.  After  the  infant's  faculties  have  been,  by  gentle 
means,  sufficiently  developed  to  form  ideas,  childish  subjects  are  the  proper 
field  in  which  to  enlarge  and  exercise  these  ideas.  Ijovc,  respect,  and  obedience 
to  the  parents,  may  then  call  forth  a  stronger  effort  of  the  faculties,  and 
'later  adoration  to  the  Almighty,  as  the  author  of  its  parents'  life  as  well  as 
its  own,  and  confidence  in  his  protection  and  providence  may  be  inculcated ; 
then  its  mind  should  be  thoroughly  impressed  with  the  obligation  of 
implicit  obedience  to  social  laws  on  account  of  the  individual  and  general 
protection  they  afford,  and  due  respect  to  all  those,  who  administer  the 
laws,  £rom  the  monarch  down  to  the  lowest  servant  of  the  law ;  and  lastly— 
when  the  faculties  of  the  infant  have  become  fully  developed,  it  should  be 
endeavoured  to  impart  to  the  mind  as  comprehensive  a  conception  of  all  these 
duties  as  the  faculties  are  capable  of  receiving.  The  mind  no  longer 
infantile,  should  be  taught  to  gain  through  nature  a  knowledge  of  nature's 
God ;  to  love,  honor  and  respect  the  Creator's  works ;  not  needlessly  to 
tread  upon  a  worm,  to  torment  an  insect,  to  mutilate  a  reptile,  or  enrage  or 
destroy  an  animal ;  to  have  the  same  consideration  for  the  swine  wallowiug 
in  the  mire,  as  for  the  fleet  and  delicate  hind  that  browses  on  the  enamelled 
plain;  for  each  is  alike  perfect  in  the  sight  of  its  Creator;  thoroughly  to 
believe  that  nature's  laws  cannot  be  outraged  with  impunity,  that  all  prayers 
are  utterly  unavailing  to  prevent  the  evil  consequences  of  such  outrage;  that 
virtue  bears  its  own  reward,  and  vice  its  own  punishment  j  that  man's 
passions  are  wisely  implanted  in  him,  and  are  only  ii^urious  to  him  when 
unrestrained  by  reason ;  that  the  Almighty  never  intended  each  individual  to 
feel  or  act  alike ;  and  that  it  is  as  inconsistent  to  endeavour  to  reduce  the 
mind  to  one  standard,  as  the  body  to  one  stature*  The  mind  is  as  varied 
as  the  features,  and  it  is  this  variety  of  individualities  both  in  mind  and 
matter,  which  is  the  essence  of  society,  the  source  of  so  much  amusement 
and  deUght,  which  affords  so  many  objects  for  the  gratification  of  love,  of 
affection,  and  of  admiration ;  and  which  makes  this  earth  so  much  more 
desirable  than  the  imagined  Garden  of  Eden^  on  account  of  the  inexhaustible 
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opportunities  which  present  themselves  for  the  constant  exercise  of  those 
various  faculties  with  which  humanity  was  endowed  at  creation. 

Now,  this  instruction  may  be  called  natural  instruction,  because  it  is  the 
suggestion  or  inspiration  of  nature ;  and  the  physical  sciences  are  the  oi^ly 
means  of  humanizing  mankind.  The  doctrine  of  the  fall  of  man,  of  devils, 
and  of  Hell  and  its  endless  torments,  has  never,  and  can  never,  civilisse  the 
human  race ;  on  the  contrary,  it  blunts  the  natural  refined  mind,  and  renders 
more  brutalized  the  brutal  mind.  The  remark  which  Shakespeare  has  so 
appropriately  applied  to  the  exterior  feeling  may,  with  equal  force,  be  applied 
to  the  interior.  He  says-— /^e  hand  of  liHle  employment  hai  the  daintier 
eente;  so,  may  it  be  said,  is  the  mind  more  averse  to  cruelty  the  less  con- 
taminated it  is  by  this  vengeful  doctrine.  If  the  mind  of  man  can  once  b^ 
imbued  with  the  belief  that  mankind,  as  well  as  aU  creation,  are  as  the 
Almighty  created  them,  and  as  He  wills  them  to  be,  and  not  asdemons  have 
made  them — ^in  direct  opposition  to  the  will  of  the  Almighty ;  sucli  belief 
will  not  only  add  a  zest  to  their  own  enjoyment  of  life,  but  will  induce 
greater  consideration  towards  their  fellow  creatures,  and  thereby  enhance  the 
satisfaction  and  the  ex^oyment  of  life  of  their  neighbours.  It  is  the  extreme 
of  presumption  to  imagine  that  happiness,  both  here  and  hereafter,  is  only  to 
be  obtained  by  the  adoption  of  our  own  peculiar  creed ;  and  not  less  pre- 
sumptuous and  arrogant  is  it  to  employ  force  in  the  conversion  of  our  fellows. 
Happiness  is  peculiar  to  no  one  pursuit — ^to  no  one  station  in  life-— to  no  one 
community^^to  no  one  creed — ^to  no  one  nation.  It  is  equaUy  diffused 
throughout  all  creation — throughout  all  animal  life— ^not  more  to  man  than 
to  beasts,  and  perhaps,  as  has  been  suggested,  not  more  than  to  plants. 
With  regard  to  man  individually,  it  may  often  depend  upon  an  opinion,  a 
creed,  a  pursuit,  a  grade  in  society,  an  invention,  notoriety  among  his 
fellows,  upon  a  name,  or  the  mere  acquisition  of  some  object.  How  wise 
this  arrangement  I  What  sources  of  contentment  I  What  excitements  to 
industry  !     How  beneficial  to  society  I 

As  a  general  rule,  the  same  feeling  obtains  among  nations  as  among 
individuals.  One  nation  is  unwilling  to  exchange  its  nationality  with 
another  nation,  or  to  become  incorporated  with  it,  and  will  resist  the  attempt 
with  all  its  energies ;  so  is  scarcely  any  one  individual  to  be  found  who  would 
consent  to  exchange,  individually,  with  another  fellow,  however  much  he 
might  desire  his  fame  or  his  riches.  Is  not  this  also  an  arrangement  of 
Supreme  Intelligenoei  and  may  not  wholesome  instruction  be  drawn  there- 
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froin  ?  Why  is  one  man  a  Hindoo,  another  a  Chinese,  a  tbird  a  Hottentot, 
a  fourth  a  Mahommedan,  a  fifth  a  Jew,  a  sixth  a  Papist,  a  seventh  a  Protes- 
tant, an  eighth  a  Unitarian,  &c.  P  By  the  casualty  of  birth,  education,  or 
of  some  other  circumstance,  over  which  the  individual  has  had  no  control. 
Is  it  not  then  the  utmost  stretch  of  superstition — ^the  highest  point  of 
prejudice — to  consign  a  fellow  mortal  for  such  a  casualty,  to  endless  per- 
dition,  unless  he  renounce  his  nation  or  his  sect  P  Such  a  proceeding  is  not 
only  an  injustice  to  our  fellows^  but  also  an  arraignment  of  the  Almighty's 
providence ! 

Under  the  influence  of  far  different  views  and  principles,  from  those  now 
advanced,  have  your  client  and  his  priests  pretended  to  govern  and  instruct 
mankind. 

The  dogma  itself,  viz.,  that  mankind  are  in  a  miserable  and  fallen 
condition,  and  are  under  the  sole  influence  of  evil, — which  actuates  all  the 
proceedings  of  your  client,  is  no  less  offending  to  the  notion  of  one 
Superintending  Almighty  Being  than  it  is  to  the  actual  constitution  of  man ; 
and  the  individuals,  whosoever  they  may  be,  that  entertain  this  dogma  are 
not  fitted  to  instruct  their  fellows,  either  in  their  duties  to  God  or  to  man, 
and,  of  course,  much  less  are  they  qualified  to  teach  these  duties  combined. 
But  not  only  do  your  client  and  his  priests  assume  this  office,  they,  moreover, 
call  in  the  aid  of  the  most  revolting  and  arbitrary  means  that  can  possibly 
be  conceived,  and  by  the  employment  of  these  means  they  show  themselves 
to  be  the  ministers,  not  of  a  God  of  love,  but  those  of  a  demon  of  vengeance ; 
thus  proving  themselves,  in  every  way,  totally  unfit  for  the  office  which  they 
have  impiously  assumed. 

D£7S.«^It  is  the  height  of  presumption  and  of  impiety  on  your  part  to 
advance  such  accusations  against  my  client,  who  only  enforces  the  doctrines  of 
Ciiristianity,  revealed  to  man  by  inspiration;  and  the  means  employed, 
which  you  style  revolting  and  arbitrary,  accord  with  those  which  have  been 
sanctioned  and  employed  by  the  Almighty  himself.  Did  not  the  Almighty 
employ  on  earth  fire  and  brimstone,  as  instruments  of  human  destruction  P 
Were  not  the  destroying  angel,  the  pestilence,  and  other  plagues,  sent  forth 
at  his  command,  as  well  as  the  overwhelming  deluge  P  Did  He  not  aid  the 
sword  of  his  chosen  people,  by  miraculous  interventions,  to  annihilate  their 
enemies  P  And  are  not  severer  and  more  righteous  judgments  in  reserve  for 
the  ungodly  in  an  eternal  hereafter  P 

AcCK.— Poes  your  client  belieye  that  the  Creator  is  almighty ;  and,  if 
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80»  will  he  not  acknowledge  that  the  Creator  has  the  power,  if  he  should 
desire  that  men  should  act  otherwise  than  they  do,  to  cause,  by  natural 
means,  these  changes  to  take  place,  without  the  aid  of  miracles?  If, 
as  your  client  supposes,  Satan,  or  the  Devil,  as  well  as  his  angels,  can 
instil  evil  thoughts,  designs  and  intentions  into  the  breast  of  man- 
kind, surely  the  Creator  himself  can,  by  a  superior  and  creative  might, 
impart  good  desires  and  intentions.  Or  does  he  imagine  that  the 
Almighty  fiat  has  lost  all  efficacy,  unless  aided  by  exterior  gaudy  and 
vindictive  emblems,  in  like  manner  as  his  vicegerent  Boliness  endeavours  to 
support  his  dignity  and  influence,  by  the  purple,  the  crosier,  and  mitre,  as 
well  as  by  inquisitorial  instruments  of  torture  P  Or,  dare  he  proceed  to  such 
unhallowed  lengths  as  to  suppose,  for  one  instant,  that  the  Almighty  is  the 
tool  of  archfiends,  as  himself  is  of  Archdukes  and  Emperors  ?  As  to  the 
proceedings  of  the  Almighty,  which  you  so  exultingly  advance  in  justification 
of  your  client's  measures,  as  being  mere  imitations  of  these  proceedings, 
sufficient  has  been  said  to  prove  that  they  are  the  superstitious  inventions  of 
priests  in  support  of  doctrines  which  cannot  bear  the  test  of  reason  or  com- 
mon sense,  and^  therefore,  call  in  the  aid  of  religious  falsehood  for  their  sup- 
port i  just  as  your  client  seeks  the  aid  of  the  superstitious  trash  about  saints 
and  relics  to  support  the  falsity  of  his  assumption. 

But  to  revert  to  the  "  chosen  people"  of  God.  Of  what  advantage  has 
been  to  them  all  their  superstitious  bigotry,  the  pretended  miraculous 
interference  of  their  God  in  their  behalf?  Of  what  gain  to  them  their  usuries, 
their  cheats,  their  massacres,  the  possession  of  lands  flowing  with  milk  and 
honey  ?  Only  to  make  them  a  greater  reproach  and  byword  amongst  surround- 
ing nations  I  Since  such  is  the  present  condition  of  this  chosen  people  of  the 
Lord,  what  may  not  be,  what  will  not  be,  the  future  condition  of  the  pre- 
tended divinely-elected  Pope,  cardinals,  priests,  and  their  abettors,  who  with 
a  zeal  more  illiberal  and  merciless  than  that  of  Jewish  priestSi  have  sought 
to  uphold  their  doctrines,  and  to  exercise  control,  as  well  over  the  temporal 
as  over  the  eternal  life  of  mankind,  by  the  most  abhorrent  contrivancesi  and 
under  the  assumed  sanction  of  the  Almighty  1 

Defb.-— Is  not  the  present  state  and  influence  of  the  Boman  Catholic 
religion  a  complete  refutation  to  all  your  base  insinuations  against  my  dient 
and  the  whole  of  the  Boman  Hierarchy  ? 

AccB. — ^Not  in  the  least,  when  considered  in  a  religious  point  of  view* 
No  reprobation  can  be  too  severe  against  the  crimes  committed  under  the 
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plea  of  religioii,  for  no  outrages  are  so  direful  aud  merciless  as  those 
sanctioned    by  religious   superstition  and  bigotry;   and    the  fact,    that 
the  most  frightful  massacres  which  have  taken  place,  are  those  which  one 
sect  of  Christians  have  perpetrated  against  another  in  defence  of  the 
Christian  religion,  must  surely  disprove  the  assertion  that  Christianity  was 
divinely  inspired,  and  that  this  inspiration  proceeded  from  a  God  of  love. 
To  judge  of  the  spirit  of  the  Boman  Catholic  religion  firom  its  present  state 
and    influence  would  be  incorrect,  for  its  tendencies   and  its  spirit    are 
masked  by  policy  and  checked  by  public  opinion  and  the  censures  of  the 
press.    It  must  be  judged  not  by  what  it  cannot  and  dare  not  now  do,  but  by 
what  it  has  done,  and  would  again  and  again  do  if  it  had  the  power.    Under 
its  cruel  and  bigoted  restraints,  all  science,  all  free  and  humanizing  discus- 
sion, all  moral  improvement,  every  ennobling  sentiment,  if  possible,  would 
be  suppressed,  and  the  gloom  of  superstition  would  again  blight  the  best 
fruits  of  inteUeetual  knowledge.    But  as  the  Jewish  religion  has  had  its 
day,  so,  to  all  appearances,  is  the  end  of  the  Boman  religion  under  popish 
misrule  approediing.    May  the  end  of  every  Christian  persecution  with  it 
also  arrive  I     BeUgion,  like  every  other  subject  under  the  influence  of 
humanity,  undergoes  change,  and  takes  its  tone  or  character  from  the  cha- 
racter or  condition  of  the  people  or  nation  among  which  it  is  entertained. 
The  more  intellectual  the  people  or  the  nation  becomes,  through  the  means  of 
the  natural  sdenoes,  the  more  refined,  liberal,  and  humanizing  their  religion, 
and  tlie  more  consistent  with  the  notion  of  one  superintending  Almighty 
Being.      Superstition  begets  ignorance,  and  ignorance  engenders  super- 
stition; they  are  mutual  aids  to  each  other;  and  since  all  religions,  except 
natural  religion,  claiming  a  divine  origin,  are  more  or  less  founded  on 
these  two  bases,  not  one  of  them  should  ever   be  entrusted  with    the 
civil  power,  which  ought  to  be  founded  on  justice  dictated  by  reason* 
Now,  since  your  client's  doctrines  renounce  entirely  both  justice  and  reason, 
he  is  wholly  and  solely  unfitted  to  be  entrusted  with  the  civil  control  of  his 
fellows ;  and,*  moreover,  since  the  eivil  authorities  only  sanction,  or  ought 
only  to  sanction  that  form  of  government  whose  social  institutions  are  alike 
conducive  to  the  wellbeing  and  protection  of  each  member  of  the  whole 
community,  and  takes  cognizance  of  all  doctrines,  whether  political  or  reli- 
gious, which  are  adverse  to  its  benevolent  institutions,  it  cannot  and  should 
not  eommit  to  your  dient's  control  the  conociences  of  its  members,  seeing 
that  his  doctrines  are  not  only  at  variance  with  the  just  spirit  of  the  civil 
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laws,  but  do  uoi  hold  themselves  in  any  way  amenable  to  the  civil  tribunal. 
The  Pope  is,  therefore,  unfitted  to  govern  his  fellows  either  in  a  civil  or 
religious  capacity  :  and  instead  of  deserving  the  consideration  of  his  fellows, 
his  arrogant  pretensions  over  the  conscience  or  acts  of  mankind  merit  the 
contempt  of  the  world ! 

DsFR.—- If  the  Pope  and  his  doctrines,  which  are  the  revealed  will  of 
God,  are  not  fitted  for  the  goyemment  of  the  world,  what  mortal,  what 
religion  is  ? 

AccR. — Infatuation !  infatuation !  This  is  the  presumptuous  rock  upon 
which  first,  the  Jewish  religion  foundered,  and  upon  which  Bomanism  has 
become  a  total  wreck  I  And  so  in  your  unbounded  fanaticism,  you  deem  the 
Almighty  unable  to  direct  the  goyemment  of  this  world,  unless  aided  by  the 
unmerciful  doctrines  of  your  client.  This  arises  from  the  dishonouring  of  the 
Almighty's  creation,  in  not  regarding  the  laws  of  nature  as  the  laws  of  Gbd. 
By  the  utterance  of  such  sentiments  as  these,  which  you  have  now  expressed, 
your  client  is  self-condemned  of  those  crimes  set  forth  in  his  arraignment.  In 
his  swollen  pride  of  Yicegerent  pomp,  he  would  presume  to  oyerrule  the 
decrees  of  Heaven !  But  enough  has  been  advanced  to  ensure  his  oon« 
demnation. 

Depb.— Yes ;  in  the  opinion  of  heretics. 

AcoB. — And  of  common  sense  and  common  experience.  But  common 
sense  should  be,  perhaps,  only  considered  as  another  term  for  experience;  for 
they  seem  allied  to  each  other  so  intimately,  that  common  sense  may  be 
said  to  spring  from  experience,  and  experience  to  be  acquired  by  the  aid  of 
common  sense,  and  the  two  combined  to  constitute  reason,  which  seems  to 
have  no  value  in  the  estimation  of  your  client. 

A  longer  period  is  required  to  unfold  or  form  the  bodily  and  mental 
faculties  of  man  than  those  of  other  animals.  You  may,  perhaps,  object 
to  this  term,  *'  mental  faculties,"  applied  to  beasts.  If  so,  let  them  be  called 
instinctive  faculties.  But  it  will  be  found  that  the  instinctive  faculties  in 
brutes  are  sooner  and  more  perfectly  developed  than  the  mental  faculties  in 
man.  In  the  brute  species,  the  instinctive  faculties  seem  always  to  be  fully 
developed,  and  suitably  assigned  to  each  several  kind ;  but  in  man  how 
often  are  the  mental  faculties  totally  absent,  or  so  sparingly  assigned,  as  to 
be  far  inferior  to  the  instinct  of  brutes.  Indeed,  there  are  various  degrees, 
from  the  helpless  idiot  up  to  the  reasoning  philosopher.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  discuss  now  whether  the  mind  ought  to  be  re^rded  as  a  creation  distinct 
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from  the  body,  or  as  an  effect  of  ceriaia  influences  upon  the  bodily  matter ; 
it  may,  however,  be  renuirked  that  it  does  seem  to  be  more  the  result  of 
matter,  acted  upon  by  certain  exterior  influence,  than  is  instinct ;  for  an 
infant  without  constant  nurture  and  education,  or  intercourse,  with  its  fellows, 
would  probably  remain  mindless,  or  have  so  small  a  degree  of  mental  deve- 
lopment that  it  would  be  inferior  to  instinct.  But  this  aptitude  of  man's 
faculties  to  develop  themselves  according  to  the  circumstances  in  which  he 
may  be  placed,  and  to  fit  him  to  discharge  those  duties  which  are  required 
of  that  profession,  or  course  of  life,  which  he  has  chosen,  is,  as  has  already 
been  remarked,  a  supremely  wise  ordination  of  an  Almighty  providence,  but 
which  your  client,  in  his  blind  superstition  and  ambitious  fanaticism,  has 
never  been  able  to  discover ;  or  he  never  would,  certainly,  as  well  by  his  civil 
as  by  his  religious  government,  have  sought  to  restrain  the  development  of 
man's  mental  faculties  by  debasing  and  cruel  superstition. 

Siq>posing  that  man  was  at  first  placed  in  a  state,  which  to  our  finite 
minds  appears  perfect— -who  will  presume  to  decide,  whether  the  Creator  had  < 
intended  that  he  was  to  remain  therein  one  instant  longer  than  he  did  remain, 
or  whether  the  present  state  of  man  is  not  as  perfect  in  the  estimation  of 
Infinite  Wisdom,  as  it  was  when  the  Universe,  or  merely  this  earth,  first 
became  severed  from  chaos ;  allowing  that  such  an  expression  can  be  applied 
to  any  part  or  state  of  creation  ?  Divided  as  mankind  are  by  time  as  well 
as  by  sea  and  land,  with  so  many  obstacles  to  encounter  in  carrying  on  an 
intercourse  with  each  other,  how  could  these  obstacles  be  overcome  were 
there  not  inherent  in  man  a  cause  sufficiently  strong  to  excite  him  to  contend 
with  any  difficulty  that  might  present  itself  to  him  in  the  execution  of  his 
designs  ?  It  is  true  that  the  Almighty  could  have  created  mankind  quiet  and 
gentle  as  lambs,'  but  they  would  not  have  been  the  lords  of  the  earth,  unless 
the  rest  of  the  animal  creation  had  had  implanted  within  them  a  nature  cor- 
respondingly inferior  to  human  nature,  and  the  earth  itself  had  presented  no 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  intercourse.  That  is,  had  man  been  otherwise  con- 
stituted than  he  is,  either  man  would  have  been  unfitted  for  the  earth,  or  the 
earth  for  man;  and,  consequently,  the  grand  arrangement  of  Providence 
would  have  been  incomplete.  But  under  the  actual  arrangement  of  the 
eartti,  man,  constituted  as  he  is,  with  the  hundred  exciting  causes  implanted 
in  his  breast,  forms  a  link  in  that  chain  of  harmony  which  encircles  the 
Universe. 

Having  thus  arrived  At  (he  conolusion  that  man,  actuated  as  he  is  by  so 
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many  exciting  passions,  perfectly  harmonises  with  the  whole  terrestrial 
economy,  onr  next  inquiry  and  ascertainment  ought  to  be,  how  far  the  influ- 
ence and  gratification  of  passion  should  be  allowed  P 

If  a  question  difficult  in  the  solution,  could  be  proposed  to  philosophy,  it 
is  surely  '^the  above.  But  difficult  as  the  solution  of  this  problem  might 
be  to  philosophy,  the  task  imposed  upon  self,  of  conforming  exactly  to  the 
dictates  which  might  be  prescribed  to  philosophy  in  the  solution,  is  equally, 
if  not  more  difficult.  Gould  both  these  difficulties  be  surmounted,  and  if 
unison  in  feeling  and  unison  in  act  among  mankind  constituted  a  paradise, 
then  such  would  be  our  earth.  Beason,  however,  does  not  guarantee  the 
realization  of  quite  such  a  concord  amongst  us ;  for  we  are  taught  by  expe- 
rience that  the  Creator  has  ordained,  that  in  the  earlier  stages  of  our  exist* 
ence,  the  corporeal  frame  should  be  principally  influenced  by  self,  in  order 
that  the  energies  of  the  body  should  not  be  too  much  restrained  in  their 
necessary  development ;  but,  as  the  energies  of  the  body  begin  to  mature 
themselves,  the  intellect  assumes  a  stronger  sway  over  the  senses.  Thus, 
even  allowing  man,  when  arrived  at  adultness  to  be  harmoniously  governed 
by  self  and  reason,  there  must  always  be  a  constant  warfare  carried  on  by 
the  adult  against  youth,  to  teach  him  how  to  conform  the  dictates  of  the 
senses  to  the  restraints  of  reason,  that  is,  to  the  general  good  of  society. 
But  even  among  mankind,  when  arrived  at  maturity,  we  can  hardly  expect 
that  their  pursuits,  interests,  and  feelings,  multifarious  as  they  are, 
can  be  so  entirely  divested  of  all  unreasonable  selfishness,  as  to  occasion 
neither  quarrel  nor  disagreement ;  for  such  a  state  presupposes  not  only 
a  perfect  form  of  social  education,  but,  moreover,  each  intellect  alike  fitted 
to  imbibe  this  peculiar  plan  of  instruction.  If  a  government  could  bo  first 
composed  to  which  all  might  be  rendered  consentient,  and  therefrom  a 
plan  of  instruction  devised,  suited  to  the  capacity  of  each  human  intel- 
lect, and,  then,  if  an  assurance  of  teachers  exactly  framed  to  instil  this 
instruction  could  be  obtained,  and  likewise  that  this  instruction,  when  once 
instilled,  would  have  due  and  lasting  effect,  we  might  then  hope  that 
succeeding  generations  could  be  governed  not  only  without  the  sword  or 
fetter,  but  also  without  judge,  jury,  or  decree. 

However  desirable  such  a  government  and  such  a  plan  of  instruction 
may  be,  there  are  some  conditions  in  civilized  societies  which,  in  a  degree, 
are  dependent  upon  mankind,  and  others  over  which  man  has  no  control, 
which  would  tend  to  nullify  the  good  effects  of  these  wise  laws,  or  at  least 
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to  interrupt  their  efficacy.  Mankind,  dwelling  in  densely  crowded  towns 
and  cities,  and  obtaining  their  livelihood  by  practising  the  arts  and  sciences, 
or  by  devoting  themselves  by  thousands  to  some  particular  manufacture, 
may  be  considered  to  be  in  an  unnatural  condition,  as  they  thereby 
expose  themselves  to  contagion,  to  many  diseases,  to  fatal  accidents  from 
machinery  and  conflagrations,  and  by  cessation  of  trade,  to  many  pri- 
vations in  the  support  of  life,  which  are  not  met  with  in  a  more  natural 
state.  All  these  causes  arise  more  or  less  from  conditions  over  which 
they  have  some  control.  But  there  are  others  which  are  quite  independent 
of  man ;  and  arise  from  famine  through  the  inclemency  of  the  seasons, 
or  from  some  other  natural  effects,  whose  causes  are  under  the  control  of 
Providence  alone,  all  of  which  bring  death  or  other  calamities  upon  many 
animals  as  well  as  upon  the  human  race. 

The  oorreot  inference  to  be  drawn  from  these  oonsiderationB  seems  to 
be,  that  man,  as  well  as  beasts  at  creation,  was  intended  to  be  subject  to  all 
the  vicissitudes  and  calamities  to  which  he  is  by  Nature  actually  exposed,  as 
well  as  to  those  which  are  more  or  less  the  result  of  his  own  operations ;  that 
death  was  not  the  consequence  of  Ere*s  disobedience;  and  that  man  has  not 
fidlen  from  his  original  condition,  and,  therefore,  has  not  induced  a  Frovi* 
dence  of  Love  to  prepare  everlasting  torments  as  a  punishment  for  this 
supposed  change  of  original  condition. 

Let  your  client  then,  and  every  other  erring  mortal,  guard  against  the 
presumption  of  questioning  arrangements  comprehensible  alone  to  Tnfinito 
Intelligence.  Let  all  those  who  assume  the  office  of  teachers  beware  how 
they  mislead  their  fellows,  in  spiritual  or  temporal  concerns,  contrary  to 
the  light  of  nature  and  the  dictates  of  reason.  Had  there  been  implanted 
in  man  the  exact  length  to  which  his  passions  were  to  go,  the  several 
objects  minutely  defined  which  they  were  to  affect,  the  time  they  were  to 
commence,  how  long  continue,  and  when  they  were  to  cease,  Beason  would 
be  superfluous  to  him— since  Instinct  would  have  supplied  its  place— nor 
could  he  be  in  anywise  accounted  a  free  agent.  He  might,  by  some 
certainly,  be  accounted  in  such  a  state  to  approach  to  perfection,  and 
would,  perhaps,  as  a  mechanical  workmanship,  be  entitled  to  such  an 
estimation ;  but  viewed  in  the  place  which  he  was  to  occupy  in  Oreation, 
where  the  changes  of  each  day  and  night  placed  him,  perhaps,  in  new 
relations— a  being  blessed  with  Reason — seems,  surely,  more  fitted  for  the 
office  of  Lord  of  the  Earth  than  one  endowed  only  with  Instinct. 
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Having  considered  the  goneral  economy  of  Creation,  and  the  peculiar 
constitution  of  plants  and  animals— especially  of  mankind— the  Christiaa 
Eeligion  is  to  be  brought  under  consideration,  in  order  to  discover  by  what 
tenure  your  client  claims  the  office  to  which  he  aspires. 

The  remark  has  already  been  made  that  Christianity  seems  actually  to 
consist  of  a  mixture  of  Romanism  and  Jewism;  an  offspring  of  the  exclusive- 
ness  of  the  Jews,  and  of  the  liberality  of  the  Romans ;  and  that  it  is  much 
more  allied  to  Heathenism  than  is  suspected.  Might  not  an  inhabitant  of 
China,  India,  Japan,  &c.,  who  visits  a  Christian  land — especially  where 
Popedom  is  supreme — consistently  report  that  Christians  worship  a  plurality 
of  gods  and  godesses,  on  beholdicg  the  numerous  and  various  temples 
and  colleges  dedicated  respectively  to  St.  Peter,  St.  Paul,  St.  Michael, 
St.  Mary,  St.  Ann,  St.  Catherine,  and  to  a  hundred  other  Saints,  especially 
after  reading  the  myth  of  St.  George  and  the  Dragon,  &c.,  and,  more- 
over, seeing  in  the  Calendar  the  yearly  festival  of  some  of  the  principal 
Saints,  and,  in  popish  lands,  the  superstitious  adoration  of  images? 
Whence  arose  this  custom  of  transforming  a  sinner  into  a  saint,  of  canon> 
izing  a  mortal  ?  Was  it  not  in  imitation  of  the  apotheosis  of  the  Romans, 
who  had  themselves  borrowed  it  from  the  Greeks  P  Whence  was  the  notion 
of  Hell  obtained,  but  from  the  Romans,  who  had  caught  the  idea  from  the 
Greeks  ?  The  notion  of  the  chiistian  Hell  was  unknown  to  the  ancient 
Jews,  and  is  not  found  in  the  Old  Scriptures.  Both  Hell  and  the  Devil  are 
perfect  novelties  introduced  into  the  New  Scriptures.  The  Roman  Heaven, 
or  Olympus  and  Tartarus,  although  vaguely  imaginative,  was  yet,  in  no  re- 
spect, so  undefined  as  the  Christian  heaven  and  hell.  Among  the  Jews 
some  sects  even  disbelieved  in  the  Resurrection.  No  such  horrid  arrange- 
ment in  their  Tartarus  is  found  as  that  which  comprises  the  Christian 
Hell.  Both  their  heaven  and  hell  were  in  close  connection  with  the 
earth ;  but  the  Christian  notion  of  these  resorts  is  unlimited,  and  quite 
unconnected  with  the  earth,  for  the  earth  itself  is  to  be  burnt  up ;  and, 
although  heaven  is  represented  above  and  hell  below,  yut  from  the  ignor- 
ance of  the  introducers  of  Christianity  of  the  solar  system,  the  place  to 
which  attention  is  directed  as  heaven  in  the  morning,  is  designated  as  hell  in 
the  evening ;  and  whilst  the  Christian  antipodes  of  the  West  point  upwards 
as  the  way  to  Heaven,  the  Christian  antipodes  of  the  East  point  downwards 
to  the  same  place  as  the  way  to  Hell.  This  remark  may  appear  very 
flimsy  in  the  estimation  of  your  client ;   however,  it  will  be  found,  in 
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combination  with  many  others,  similar  to  it,  and  which  are  shortly  to  be 
made  very  effectual  to  ensure  his  condemnation.  The  introduction  of 
devils  as  well  as  of  the  Devil  is  as  great  a  novelty  as  that  of  hell,  and,  as 
already  proved,  quite  as  repugnant  to  tho  notion  of  an  almighty,  merciful 
Director  of  the  Universe.  Whence  did  the  notion  arise  ?  If  your  client 
has  a  knowledge  of  the  old  Scriptures,  he  must  kuow  that  the  notion  is 
not  found  therein.  No  mention  of  fallen  spirits  is  made,  and  only  in  two 
or  three  instances  is  there  any  reference  to  a  being  named  Satan— against 
whom  the  sons  of  God  dared  not  bring  any  railing  accusation.  Even  the 
introduction  of  this  being  into  the  new  Scriptures  is  very  indirect,  and  not 
for  the  purpose  of  throwing  any  light  on  the  history  or  nature  of  fallen 
spirits,  but  as  subsidiary  to  other  subjects.  The  account  of  devils  re- 
corded in  the  new  Scriptures,  would  lead  to  the  supposition  that  the  Jews 
entertained  a  very  different  notion  of  these  supposed  beings  to  that  in 
vogue  among  Christians  of  the  present  day.  The  truth  is,  that  the  theory 
of  Devils  springs  from  the  same  source  as  the  theory  of  Christianity— 
both  are  the  result  of  human  imagination.  The  human  mind  naturally 
resorts  to  system  as  well  to  establish  a  doctrine  as  to  perfect  an  art* 
Nature's  schemes  are  perfect  in  arrangement;  and,  as  her  operations  are 
practicable,  the  basis  upon  which  they  are  founded  must  be  reality,  or  the 
system  could  not  exist.  This,  however,  is  not  the  case  with  theoretical,  or 
speculativesystems,  because  theycannotbe  tested  by  facts,  butdependentirely 
upon  the  credulityor  incredulity  inherent  in  the  intellects  of  eachindividuah 
If  he  disbelieve  in  Adam*s  transgression,  then  some  of  the  doctrines  of 
Christianity  are  absurdities ;  and  the  whole  scheme  of  former  pure  angels 
in  a  pure  world  of  perfect  bliss,  dismissed  from  this  perfect  world  of  bliss 
for  rebellion  against  the  A.lmighty,  author  of  this  bliss,  and  finally  chained 
eternally  amidst  tormenting,  though  unconsuming  flames  in  hell,  in  order 
to  punish  Adam*s  posterity,  who  had  become  sinners  by  his  transgression 
alone,  is  not  less  revolting  to  the  idea  of  one  Almighty  Merciful  Creator 
than  it  is  absurd-  to  the  common  sense  and  common  justice  of  mankind* 
Now,  the  so-named  revelation  or  inspiration  of  all  religions,  for  all  employ 
this  charm,  in  itself  admits  of  no  proof — cannot  be  tested ;  it  is  entirely 
dependent  upon  credulity  for  any  infiuence  it  may  have»  and  it  certainly 
does  not  seem,  in  the  estimation  of  common  sense,  or  of  human  justice, 
that  man's  future  misery  or  future  happiness  should  depend  upon 
credulity ;  especially  since  the  force  of  it  is  entirely  the  endowment  of  his 
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Creator.  Bui  what  is  revelation  ?  Is  it  a  dream,  a  viaion,  a  message 
mysteriously  revealed  to  one  individual,^a  feeling,  a  sound,  a  mere  fancy, 
a  i?him,  or  an  aberration  of  intellect  ?  Surely,  if  the  Almighty  should 
desire  any  truth  or  any  proceeding  to  be  made  known  to  humanity,  or  any 
course  of  conduct  to  be  adopted  by  them.  He  would  not  have  recourse  to 
any  such  uncertain  means  as  those  above,  in  order  to  make  his  counsels 
and  commands  known  to  them.  It  has  already  been  remarked  that  the 
term,  inspiration,  is  employed  to  denote  a  revealing  to  mankind,  or  to 
some  member  or  members  of  the  human  race,  certain  information  of  the 
benevolent  will  of  the  Almighty ;  which  information  could  not  be  acquired 
by  the  natural  faculties  implanted  in  the  human  race.  Regarding  inspi- 
ration in  this  light,  it  would  of  course  be  supposed  that  this  communication 
would  be  revealed  in  a  manner  so  clear,  so  self  evident,  that  an  individual 
of  the  meanest  capacity  could  at  once  understand  it,  and  would  be  so  fully 
convinced  of  its  truth  that  he  would  at  once  and  for  ever  be  filled  with 
pure  love  to  his  fellow  creatures  and  absolute  adoration  of  his  Creator. 
Now,  referring  to  the  inspiration  to  which  Christianity  lays  claim,  it  might 
be  inferred,  since  it  is  related,  that  the  confusion  of  tongues  was  occasioned 
by  Adam's  fall,  and  that  Christ  came  expressly  to  annul  the  fatal  effects  of 
this  fall — ^that  this  rerelation  would  be  imparted  in  a  language  directly  com- 
prehensible to  each  individual  in  every  part  of  the  globe.  This  pre«> 
sumed  revelation  not  having  been  so  communicated,  is  only  one  of  the 
thousands  of  objections  to  disprove  the  truth  of  the  assertion  that  Christ 
expressly  came  to  destroy  the  efibcts  of  the  fall  of  man,  for  in  no  single 
instance  has  this  been  realised  in  practice,  which  assertion  will  be  presently 
proved. 

And  this  revelation)  moreover,  imparted  not  only  in  a  universal  lan- 
guage, but  in  terms  so  definite  that  the  possibility  of  a  misconception 
could  not  exist,  because  it  is  an  inconsistency,  so  utterly  absuid-^viss.}  that 
the  Almighty,  in  the  full  exercise  of  his  infinite  benevolence  and  wisdom, 
should  impart  a  special  revelation  to  mankind  in  the*  sole  intention  of 
restoring  them  to  the  perfectly  happy  condition  from  which  they  had 
fallen,  and  yet  that  this  same  revelation  should  be  the  very  means  of  pro- 
ducing more  discord)  war,  and  bloodshed  among  the  human  race  than  any 
other  event  or  passion  has  ever  caused.  The  whole  history  of  the  Jews 
proves  this  assertion.  Their  present  condition  proves  it  The  whole 
history  and  present  condition  of  Christianity  also  confirm  the  assertion. 
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What,  ifc  may  with  conEdeuce  be  asked,  would  be  the  political  government 
of  the  Jewish  inspiratioD,  what  the  condition  of  society  under  Israeliiish 
rule,  if  the  sounder  and  more  enlightened  laws  of  reason  and  common 
sense  did  not  restrain* the  one  as  well  as  the  other?  What  also  would  be 
the  goTernment  of  inspired  Christianity,  what  the  condition  of  society 
under  its  rule,  if  the  laws  of  man  did  not  restrain  the  illiberal  spirit  of 
this  pretended  revelation  of  God  ? 

Drfb. — Christianity  must  be  judged  by  its  fruito.  What  effects  has 
it  not  produced  amongst  the  nations  among  which  it  has  been  introduced  i 
In  «how  barbarous  a  state  were  the  present  Christian  nations  before  the 
self-devoted  missionaries  of  the  Gross  imparted  to  them  the  knowledge  of 
divine  revelation  I 

AcGB.— -To  entertain  the  supposition,  that  at  the  promulgation  of 
Christianity  the  world  was  in  a  state  of  mental  or  moral  darkness,  is  a  foul 
calumny  against  the  providence  of  the  Almighty,  dictated  by  the  illiberal 
spirit  of  Christian  superstition.  If  the  world  has  become  more  enligh- 
tened than  it  formerly  was,  it  is  not  Christianity  nor  Christian  missionaries 
that  have  effected  this  change,  but  the  cultivation  of  the  arts  and'sciences 
by  the  intelleGts,  naturally  implanted  in  mankind  at  their  birth.  It  is  the 
liberal  and  enterprising  spirit  of  commerce'--especially  that  carried  on  by 
anti^popish  Britain— which  is  rendering  all  men  brethren,  which  has  pene- 
trated into  distant  lands,  and  opened  the  ports  of  all  nations  to  the 
entrance  of  missionaries  as  well  as  of  merchants.  Nay,  more,  the  weapons 
of  warfare  have  often  been  the  only  means  by  which  intercourse  with  other 
nations  has  been  effected ;  and  instead  of  popish  priests  and  missionaries 
being  the  means  of  enlightening  these  unchristian  nations,  they  have 
often  been  instrumental  to  thwart  the  beneficial  results  which  intercourse 
and  commerce  were  producing.  Is  it  to  be  supposed  that  South  America, 
under  popish  priests,  is  a  happier  land  than  it  was  before  the  Spanish 
conquest  ?  Would  the  Indian  nations,  would  the  Chinese  Empire,  would 
the  inhabitants  of  Japan  become  more  enlightened  and  happier  under 
popish  priests  than  they  are  under  their  present  political  and  religious 
creed  ?  Would  they  not,  on  the  contrary,  retrograde  a  hundred  fold ! 
Well,  perhaps,  for  the  future  tranquillity  and  prosperity— -yea,  morality  of 
Japan,  that  those  men  whose  corpses  the  pope  and  his  cardinals  and 
bishops  have  agreed  to  sanctify,  or  rather  idolize,  after  a  custom  more 
heathenish  than  that  of  the  most  pagan  nation,  have  ceased  their  labors 
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of  proaelytism  to  the  Roman  Catholic  faith.  Can  any  argument  bo 
more  condemnatory  of  the  baneful  effects  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith 
and  of  the  degrading  doctrine  of  hell  and  devils,  than  is  exhibited  in  Ire- 
land, that  land  which  is  the  prey  of  the  Romish  priesthood  and,  conse- 
quently, of  superstition  and  ignorance  by  those  anonymous  and  blas- 
phemous denunciations  of  vengeance  of  the  Ribbon  conspiracy  ?  Were 
the  religious  ceremonies  ivhich  are  related  as  in  practice  among  the 
Druids,  half  so  demoralizing  and  relentless  as  the  popish  Inquisition  ? 
Even  supposing  human  criminals  were  sacrificed  to  the  God  of  the  Druids, 
is  that  custom  half  so  abhorrent  to  humanity  as  the  tortures  of  the  rack 
and  the  flames  at  the  stake— preludes  to  the  eternal  torments  of  hell-fire 
— inflicted  upon,  oftentimes,  the  most  virtuous  and  consistent  of  man- 
kind, as  sacrifices  to  the  God  of  the  Christians  ?  But  let  us  examine  the 
doctrines  of  Christianity.  They  profess  themselves  to  be  founded  in  utter 
ignorance,  at  least  inasmuch  as  earthly  wisdom  and  intelligence  are  con- 
cerned, and  to  be  incomprehensible,  and  altogether  repulsive  to  the  fallen 
nature  of  man,  and  alone  capable  of  being  revealed  and  received  by  the 
inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  one  of  the  three  persons  of  the  Godhead : 
80  that  thore  is  a  twofold  inspiration  necessary,  an  inspiration  of  the  doc- 
trines, in  the  first  instance,  and  then  an  inspiration  to  understand  the 
doctrines  themselves,  thus  revealed.  But  this  is  not  the  only  difficulty, 
for  this  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost  is  only  to  be  obtained  by  earnest 
desire  and  prayer  to  receive  it ;  and  yet  the  human  heart  is  so  utterly 
averse  to  receive  this  gift,  that  it  cannot  of  itself  desire  it :  and  all  who 
do  not  desire  and  receive  this  influence  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  must  undergo 
eternal  damnation.  What  a  lamentable  condition  is  this  for  the  fallen 
posterity  of  the  frail  woman.  Eve !  And  is  it  not  a  most  arbitrary  and 
cruel  measure  on  the  part  of  your  client,  by  terrifying  tlie  mind  and 
torturing  the  l)ody  of  his  fellow  sinners,  to  endeavour  to  force  them  to 
adopt  a  course  of  which,  by  their  nature,  they  are  of  themselves  incapable, 
and  thus  only  add  to  the  miseries  to  which  they  are  already  exposed  ? 
But  perhaps  your  client  may  remember  that  among  the  scriptural  doc- 
trines there  is  a  text  which  declares  the  gospel  truths  of  salvation  to  be 
so  clear  and  comprehensible,  that  "he  who  runs  may  read *' them,  and 
only  resorts  to  these  forcible  arguments  in  order  to  aid  the  merciful 
operation  of  the  Holy  Ghost :  and,  that  these  conflicting  doctrines  may  be 
reconciled,  he  keeps  the  minds  of  his  votaries  in  profound  ignorance,  to 
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prevent  the  discovery  of  these  and  many  other  doctrinal  inconsistencies. 
There  are  many  other  scriptural  texts  which  enforce  the  uselessness  of  the 
intellectual  powers  of  man ;  nay,  even  declare  them  to  he  a  stumbling 
block  in  the  comprehension  of  the  Christian  revelation :  and  yet,  strange 
to  say,  modem  Christianity  has  discovered  that  ignorance  and  vice  are 
generally  found  united,  and  that  something  more  effectual  than  the  supersti- 
tious instructions  of  priests  and  the  teaching  of  the  Holy  Ghost  is  required 
to  make  men  worthy  members  of  society,  and  to  induce  them  to  obey  the 
laws  of  the  Supreme  Being  and  of  man. 

As  an  aid  to  the  development  of  the  intellects,  and  as  an  excitement  to 
moral  pleasures,  institutions  of  various  kinds,  and  which  offer  information, 
gratification,  and  instruction  to  the  different  inclinations  and  capabilities 
of  mankind,  have  been  established^  in  order  that  the  sad  effects  of  religious 
bigotry,  superstition,  and  ignorance  may  be  counteracted.  In  these 
institutions  liberty  of  opinion,  liberty  of  expression,  liberty  of  research 
and  investigation  have  been  courted  and  encouraged,  as  the  very  means  of 
refining  the  mind,  and  of  disabusing  it  of  the  ii^urious  effects  of  deep* 
seated  and  ancient  prejudices ;  and  the  more  such  means  and  such  insti- 
tutions are  encouraged  and  employed,  the  more  moral,  united,  and  refined, 
but  the  less  sordid,  will  all  grades  of  society  become. 

Now,  since  yonr  client  clings,  with  pertinacious  zeal,  to  this  bigotry, 
superstition,  and  ignorance  of  a  bygone  age,  and  admits  to  his  councils  the 
abettors  alone  of  this  infatuation,  whom  he  sends  fortli  among  the  nations 
of  the  earth  as  his  agents,  to  keep  by  these  unholy  means  the  minds  of 
his  deluded  votaries  in  base  subjection  to  his  reign  of  terror,  withholding 
from  them  every  ennobling  liberty  of  thought ;  and,  moreover,  to  give 
force  to  this  profanely  assumed  authority,  and  to  justify  such  proceedings 
in  tlie  sight  of  men,  impiously  claims  the  direct  commission  of  the 
Almighty  for  these  unholy  purposes — this  subject— viz.,  how  long  this 
anomalous  and  baneful  influence  of  popes  shall  be  tolerated  upon  the 
earth,  becomes  a  vital  question,  amongst  the  governors  and  people  of  every 
euUghtened  nation. 

So  long  as  the  nations  have  been  mentally  blinded  by  gross  super- 
stition, ambitious  monarchs  have  always  employed  this  extraneous 
influence  of  popes,  to  keep  their  subjects  in  abject  submission  to  their 
will  and  tyranny ;  but  since  the  people  have,  by  the  arts  and  sciences,  and 
by  a  general  education,  become  enlightened  and  sensible  to  the  advantages 
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of  a  liberal  and  just  govornment,  emperors  as  well  as  kings  have  been 
taught  the  necessity  of  framing  their  laws  in  accordance  with  the  natural 
rights  of  man  and  the  requirements  of  their  subjects,  discarding  altogether 
the  baneful  influences  of  bigotrj  and  superstition. 

It  is  a  most  remarkable  fact,  that  even  monarchs,  who  profess  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion,  are  beginning  to  acknowledge  the  evil  effects 
of  the  Pope's  temporal  power ;  and  a  still  more  remarkable  fact,  that  the 
strongest  opposition  to  this  rule  should  have  arisen  in  the  very  seat  of  its 
influence,  in  the  spot  where  it  is  enthroned  in  all  its  m(ye9ty  of  super- 
stition !  Protestant  rulers  and  people  long  felt  and  acknowledged  its  dire 
influence,  and  therefore  disowned  it ;  although,  from  a  true  spirit  of  liber- 
ality, it  has  been  tolerated  in  some  degree,  in  conjunction  with  the  Pope's 
spiritual  influence  among  those  of  the  Roman  Catholic  persuasion  in 
Protestant  governments,  when  not  at  variance  with  the  laws  of  the  land. 
Catholic  rulers  with  enlightened  minds  also  would  fain  adopt  the  same 
measures  which  are  in  force  among  Protestant  lands,  if  their  subjects  were 
not  still  too  much  under  the  superstitious  dominion  of  your  client, 

Defb. — This  is  mere  assertion,  and  quite  contrary  to  evidence. 

AccR. — What !  have  not  the  odious  fraternity  of  Jesuits  been  forbidden 
-^nayj  forcibly  expelled  from  Catholic  countries  by  Catholic  rulers,  as  well 
as  from  Protestant  dominions?  Are  not  Protestant  monarchs  and 
governments  more  honoured  by  the  people,  and)  therefore,  their  thrones 
more  stable,  than  those  under  subjection  to  the  Pope,  or  in  any  way  under 
his  influence  ? 

Defb. — All  this  is  mere  assertion,  also  without  proof;  besides,  if  true, 
this  state,  which  you  advance  with  so  much  boasting,  may  be  the'sheer 
eflect  of  an  irreligious  government,  and  of  laws,  which  allow  the  people  to 
indulge  all  sorts  of  heretical  opinions,  and  sanction  apostacy  from  the 
true  Church  of  Christ.  As  those  whose  deeds  are  evil  love  darkness,  so 
will  heretics  naturally  support  that  form  of  government  which  favour  their 
apostacy. 

AccB. — Just  so,  if  you  wish  it*  It  is  this  liberality,  in  opposition  to 
popish  despotism,  which  is  bringing  about  this  great  change.  Rulers  as 
well  as  nations  have  discovered  that  the  people  are  more  happy, 
more  prosperous,  more  loyal,  more  contented,  and  more  cleanly,  who  have 
discarded  both  the  temporal  and  spiritual  rule  of  Popes,  and  their  mass  of 
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sapentitions,  and  have  adopted  a  liberal  and  a  conaiitational  form  of 
goTemment,  and  have  thus  become  desirous  that  a  goyemment  which  pro- 
duces such  beneficial  effects  upon  other  lands,  should  add  to  the  bless- 
ings of  their  own. 

Having  referred  to  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  its  Author  shall  be 
briefly  noticed,  in  order  to  show  how  far  individuals  who  do  not  believe  in 
the  doctrines  of  those  whom  you  style  the  "  True  Church  of  Christ," 
are  justified  in  such  a  course.  But  before  entering  upon  this  notice  a  few 
previous  remarks  are  absolutely  necessary,  in  order  to  do  justice  to  unbe- 
lievers. 

Mankind  too  often  regard  as  a  crime,  that  act  or  belief  in  others  which 
has  in  reality  no  criminality  attached  to  it ;  although,  in  their  own  case, 
such  act  or  belief  would  be  criminal.  This  remark  especially  applies  to 
religion.  For  example :  the  condemnation  or  even  crucifixion  of  Christ 
by  the  Jews  was  a  consistency,  not  a  crime ;  although  the  same  act  sane* 
tioned  by  your  client  and  his  disciples,  under  the  conviction  that  Christ 
was  indeed  a  Godhead  of  the  Almighty  would  be  a  crime,  supposing  it 
possible  that  they  could  actually,  under  this  impression,  commit  such  an 
act.  The  rejection  and  condemnation  of  Christ  by  the  Jews  arose  from 
the  full  conviction  that  he  was  not  a  Godhead  from  Heaven.  From  this 
very  circumstance,  it  is  perfectly  consistent  to  infer  that  Christ  never 
gave  any  convincing  evidence  of  his  divinity  to  mankind,  for  had  he  given 
this  proof,  it  seems  morally  impossible  that  any  created  being,  could,  with 
a  responsible  mind,  have  proceeded  to  such  absurd  extremities  as  to  con- 
spire against  the  exUience  of  the  Almighiif.  This  accusation  against  the 
Jews,  of  having  crucified  the  Lord  of  Heayeni  is  on  a  par  with  that  of  the 
attempt  of  Satan  and  his  fellow  angels  to  dethrone  the  Almighty,  their 
Creator.  Both  are  inconsistencies  of  the  absurdest  degree.  The  Jews 
had  not  the  remotest  idea  that  such  a  being  as  the  9on  of  the  Almighty 
was  to  appear  upon  earth  as  their  deliverer ;  nor  did  they  at  all 
expect  that  their  deliverer  was  to  add  to  their  dbgrace  on  earth,  and  only 
free  them  from  the  torments  of  Hell  hereafter,  on  very  severe  conditions  : 
neither  did  they  expect,  nor  were  they  taught  to  expect,  that  those  laws 
and  ordinances  for  the  defence  of  which  they  had  so  often  fought  and  bled, 
for  the  violation  of  which  so  many  of  their  forefathers  had  been  so  mira- 
culously destroyed  or  punished  by  the  Almighty  himself,  and  for  the  pre- 
servation of  whichi  as  well  as  of  the  Jews  themselves,  the  natural  ope- 
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rations  of  the  earth  and  the  fixii  laws  of  the  universe  had  heen  reversed, 
^^ere  to  be  at  once  and  for  ever  annulled  by  the  son  of  an  humble  trades- 
man! 

The  New  Scriptures  declare  the  Lamb  to  have  been  slain  from  before 
the  foundation  of  the  worldi  for  the  redemption-of  man.  Such  a  declara- 
tion entirely  annuls  that  of  the  Old  Scriptures,  which  assert  that  ihan  was 
created  pure  and  immortal,  and  that  impurity  was  the  cause  of  death ;  for 
man  could  not  have  been  created  immortal,  if  it  were  pre-ordained  that  he 
should  die. 

If  it  were  pre-ordained,  or  even  ordained,  that  the  Son  of  God  should 
be  bom  of  a  woman,  and  afterwards  die  as  an  atonement  for  Adam,  or 
rather  £ve*8  transgression,  to  this  end  Christ*s  death  was  as  essential  as 
his  birth ;  and,  therefore,  the  Virgin  Mary  was  no  more  an  appointed 
instrument  by  Qod  for  the  production  of  the  Saviour  on  earth,  than  was 
Judas  Iscariot  for  his  destruction  from  off  the  earth.  Why,  then,  honor 
and  adore  Mary,  but  condemn  and  abhor  Judas  ?  Christ's  birth  and  exist- 
ence on  earth  would,  according  to  Scripture  doctrines,  have  been  ineffi- 
cacious, unless  he  had  undergone  the  human  penalty  of  death.  This  act 
of  Judas  in  the  delivering  up  of  Christ  to  be  crucified  was,  as  expressed 
by  Christ  himself  upon  the  cross,  the  accompUshment  of  human  redemp« 
tion.  Your  client  has  then  sadly  failed  in  his  conduct  towards  the 
accomplisher  of  human  redemption.  Let  temples  be  raised  to  his 
memory  in  all  Christendom,  side  by  side  with  the  Virgin  Mary  ; 
in  which  temples  let  carved  images  and  precious  paintings  be  set 
up  to  Saint  Judas  Iscariot,  the  destroyer  of  Christ';  and  let  feasts 
and  fast  days  be  appointed  to  his  memory;  for,  surely,  the  betray 
ing  and  repenting  Judas  is  as  worthy  of  a  temple  at  Bome,  as  the 
lying  and  repenting  Peter;  indeed,  much  more  worth;,  if  the  death  of 
Christ  be  the  only  means  of  salvation  to  mankind. 

D£FR.-*Dare  you,  in  the  face  of  Heaven,  offer  such  remarks,  utter 
sudi  blasphemous  sentiments,  and  not  tremble  at  the  consequences? 

AccB.— As  a  reply  to  this  question,  the  only  answer  is :  How  has  your 
client  dared  to  entertain  and  to  propagate  such  inconsistent  notions  of  a 
Providence  of  infinite  wisdom,  goodness,  and  might,  as  to  call  forth  such 
remarks  and  censures,  in  order  to  confound  these  unworthy  notions  of  a 
Providence  supreme  in  love  and  power  ?  How  has  your  client  dared  to  offer 
and  encourage  adoration  to  a  frail  creature  woman,  to  profane  men,  and  to 
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their  no  less  profane  and  false  relics,  which  adoration  is  alone  due  to  the 
Almighty?  When  he,  before  his  purpled  servants  and  humble  followers, 
bends  the  knee  or  raises  the  arm  to  give  that  worship  to  the  creature^ 
which  is  alone  due  unto  the  Creator^  or  so  instructs  the  misguided  crowd, 
does  he  not  tremble,  lest  his  own  limbs,  or  those  of  the  crowd,  whom  he 
has  misled,  may  become  paralysed  at  such  an  act  of  profanity  ?  How 
distorted  and  beclouded  with  superstitions  must  the  intellects  of  Popo, 
cardinals,  priests,  and  people  be,  in  whose  lands  are  set  up  the  plaster 
images  of  patron  saints,  to  whom  in  servile  mood  they  bow  the  head  and 
bend  the  knee,  and  erect  cabinets  for  votive  offerings !  Is  this  befitting 
government  for  liim  who  aspires  to  be  the  earthly  Vicegerent  of  Almighty 
Intelligence,  so  to  suppress  the  rational  faculties  of  men,  as  to  debase 
them  lower,  lower  than  the  instincts  of  brutes ! 

Supposing  Christ  to  be  a  material  part  of  the  Almighty,  of  the  God- 
head, who  has  neither  beginning  nor  end,  as  some  Christians  regard  him, 
every  instant  of  his  existence  on  our  globe  must  naturally  excite  intense 
interest  in  every  one  who  views  him  in  this  light.  Those  who  regard  him  as 
a  mere  mortal,  are  induced  to  this  opinion  by  two  causes.  First:  this  esti- 
mation is  alone  consistent  with  the  notion  of  one  only  superintending  Provi- 
dence, almighty  in  every  attribute  that  can  be  assigned  to  a  Being  thus  con- 
ceived. Second :  the  Scriptures,  which  are  the  only  source  whence  we  draw 
our  information, give  no  evidence,  much  less  satisfactory,  still  less  conclusive 
evidence  of  the  divinity  or  Godhead  of  Christ.  Indeed,  so  inconsistent  do 
the  accounts  sometimes  appear,  that  were  it  not  to  avoid  giving  offence  on 
a  subject  so  full  of  interest  to  .mankind,  and  so  delicate  to  the  sensitive 
minds  of  Christians,  they  should  be  characterised  in  appropriate  terms. 
Howeveri  this  remark  must  be  made,  that,  instead  of  being  means  to 
reform  and  enlighten,  they  seem  adapted  to  embroil  and  perplex  mankind. 
If  Christ  came  into  the  world  in  order  to  manifest  himself  unto  the 
world,  his  object  was  not  obtained ;  for  this  fact,  in  the  accounts  of  his  life, 
is  most  remarkable ;  viz.,  that  wherever  a  miracle  would  have  become  a 
historical  fact,  there  Christ  has  never  shown  his  divine  power,  notwith- 
standing his  assertion,  that  the  whole  power  of  tho  Almighty  was  at  his 
bidding.  Unimportant  as  this  circumstance  may  appear,  it  militates 
with  invincible  force  against  the  doctiines  of  your  client.  Had  a 
miracle— I  will  not  characterise  it  by  the  epithet  astounding  or  confound- 
ing, because  every  miracle  must,  from  its  very  nature,  bear  these  term?. 
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but  a  real  miraole— been  ever  performed  before  a  Roman  Goveiiior,  espe- 
ciallj  in  public,  such  an  event  would  have  become  an  historical  fact,  cog- 
nizant to  the  whole  Roman  empire,  from  the  Emperor  down  to  the  verj 
peasant,  and  would  have  had  convincing  effects.  The  Roman  historian, 
Livj,  makes  mention  of  many  miraculous  and  ridiculous  events,  which  had 
taken  place,  as  far  as  his  own  experience  was  concerned,  bj  hearsay  alone ; 
and  although  his  own  mind  appears  to  have  been  tinctured  by  super- 
stition, yet  he  had  common  sense  enough  to  impute  them  to  religious 
superstition,  and  for  political  purposes  to  bring  gold  to  the  exchequer,  in 
order  to  cany  on  the  war,  and  to  excite  the  people  to  the  defence  of  their 
religion  and  country,  in  the  same  way  as  the  Jewish  rulers  employed 
these  bugbears  as  incentives,  and  as  your  client  and  his  priests  still  use 
them,  for  political  and  religious  ends ;  and  as  governments  of  the  present  day 
sometimes  resort,  not  to  superstitious  miracles,  for  no  enlightened  nation 
in  the  present  day  would  be  influenced  by  these  absurdities,  but  to  the 
fear  of  foreign  invasion,  to  induce  the  nation  to  approve  of  that  system 
of  taxation  which  is  instituted  for  the  general  welfare  of  the  land. 

The  miracles  related  to  have  been  performed  by  Christ  may  be  termed 
childish,  and  are  of  the  kind,  which  a  superstitious  and  ignorant  recluse 
monk  of  ancient  time  may  be  supposed  to  have  penned.  Water  was 
changed  into  wine,  loaves  and  fishes  were  either  multiplied  or  enlarged— 
for  the  alternative  is  left  to  imagination ;  the  sea  was  made  firm,  or  matter 
made  imponderous ;  the  wind  was  stilled,  a  dead  man  was  brought  to  life, 
sight  was  given  to  the  blind,  hearing  to  the  deaf,  health  to  the  weak ;  and 
all  these  events  are  related  to  have  taken  place  in  comparatively  private 
localities.  But  to  what  end  were  these  effects  produced  ?  Christ's  pre- 
sumed mission  was  to  save  the  soul,  not  the  body ;  for  the  body  is  to  perish, 
but  the  soul  is  to  be  immortal.  It  would  seem,  however,  that  Christ  could 
heal  the  body,  but  not  the  soul,  for  if  so,  Hell  would  not  be  necessary,  at 
least  for  humanity.  But  whence  and  when  arose  the  doctrines  of  Hell 
being  prepared  for  the  unregenerate  soul  of  man?  These  doctrines  seem 
to  be  comparatively  new,  a  pure  invention  of  the  human  imagination,  and 
not  recognisable  among  the  Jewish  doctrines.  The  only  penalty,  decreed 
by  God  sgainst  Adam  and  Eve,  was  death  for  their  disobedience.  No 
everlasting  torments  of  Hell  fire  were  denounced  by  the  Creator  of  Adam 
and  Eve  against  his  creatures,  in  the  Biblical  account  of  the  fall  of  man 
This  fearful  retribution  for  futurity  has  been  introduced  among  Christian 
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docbrinei  in  the  same  spirit  in  which  your  clients,  the  popes,  introduced 
the  Inquisitorial  Hell  for  time.  Both  systems  of  punishment  were 
founded  upon  the  conception,  that  the  utmost  limit  of  punishment  and 
restraint  was  justifiable  in  order  to  control  the  evil  passions  of  man;  and 
this  conception  itself  was  the  result  of  those  injurious  doctrines,  which  in- 
culcate the  Allien  condition  of  God's  earthly  creation.  What  a  fearful 
agent  this  sentiment  is  under  the  influence  of  those  in  authority,  even 
when  actuated  by  the  kindest  motives.  What  terrible  consequences  must 
then  ensue,  when  the  ruler  is  absolute,  unrestrained  either  by  kind  or 
conscientious  motive,  of  strong  passions,  and,  moreover,  sanctifies  his  deeds 
with  the  authority  of  the  Almighty !  Hence  arose  that  direful  instUuHon^ 
the  Roman  CaikoUe  InqwUiHon.  Hence  we  see  how  bigotry  and  intoler- 
ance brutalise  the  human  mind.  And,  hence  we  are  instructed  not  to 
intrust  political  to  those  who  exercise  religious  authority,  and  who  allow 
not  their  religious  doctrines  to  be  tested  and  controled  by  the  dictates  of 
reason.  It  has  already  been  shown  that  religion  does  not  change  the 
human  heart,  but  on  the  contrary,  that  religion  is  always  more  or  less 
tinctured  by  the  natural  disposition  of  individual  humanity.  All  sects 
of  Christianity,  as  well  as  of  other  religions,  who  affirm  and  believe  that 
everlasting  punishment  is  reserved  for  those  who  do  not  adopt  their  creed, 
\lo  in  spirit,  and  would  in  practice  employ  temporal  punishment,  if  they 
possessed  supreme  control.  Many  may  not  think  thus  of  themselves,  and 
would  feel  highly  offended  at  the  imputation  of  such  intolerance ;  but  a 
close  observer  of  their  occasional  remarks  and  censures  upon  those  who 
entertain  opposite  creeds,  might  justly  therefrom  draw  this  inference. 
Even  the  conduct  related  of  Christ  betrays  this  spirit.  His  violent  and 
practical  reproof  to  the  merchants  in  the  Temple,  his  severe  remarks  and 
censures  upon  the  Pharisees  in  public,  and  his  uncharitable  commands  to 
his  disciples  to  shake  off  the  dust  of  their  feet  against  those  who  would  not 
receive  them^  seem  to  be  not  altogether  befitting  the  meek  and  lowly 
Jesus,  who  was  full  of  compassion,  and  came  to  be  the  messenger  of 
peace  and  good  will  to  man ;  especially  as  one  equal  to  the  Father  in 
almighty  power,  and  consequently  could  effect  every  one  of  his  purposes  by 
gentle,  nay  unseen  means. 

The  parables,  which  are  reported  to  have  been  employed  by  Christ  are 
often  feeble  and  inappropriate.  The  comparison  of  himself  to  the  good 
shepherd,  and  to  the  vine,  is  of  this  nature,  notwithstanding  the  frequent 
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employment  of  them  from  the  pulpit.  To  an  arcadian  poet,  seated  in 
some  cooling  shade,  in  the  full  warmth  of  summer,  both  flocks  and  vine- 
yards were,  doubtless,  grateful  subjects  for  the  employment  of  his  muse ; 
but  the  lopping  off  of  the  unfruitful  branches,  and  the  sordid  sale  of  the 
flocks,  certainly  does  not  betoken  much  love  thereto.  Even  the  *^  Pater 
Noster,"  or  *' Lord's  Prayer,"  as  it  is  termed,  bears  the  impress  of  hu* 
manity  in  the  composition,  especially  in  the  request  to  God  to  regulate  his 
feeling  towards  his  creatures,  as  the  creatures  regulate  theirs  towards  their 
fellows.  This  surely  is  not  a  becoming  nor  a  wise  request  from  the 
creature  to  the  Creator ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  presumptuous  estimation 
of  the  Almighty's  mercy  and  conduct,  on  an  equality  with  that  of  erring 
humanity,  A  similar  objection  may  be  made  to  the  petition  that  **  Grod*8 
will  may  be  done  on  earth  as  it  is  in  Heaven,*'  seeing  that  God*s  will  not 
being  accomplished  in  Heaven,  in  the  revolt  of  the  angels,  is  the  cause  of 
his  will  not  being  accomplished  on  earth,  in  the  revolt  of  human  sinners. 
But  any  petition  for  the  furtherance  of  the  vnll  of  the  Almighty,  must  be 
a  superfluous  prayer,  since  the  decree  of  the  Almighty  will  be  performed 
without  the  possibility  of  an  obstacle.  The  very  commencement  of  the 
prayer  seems  defective,  especially  in  regard  to  the  Trinity,  and  not  suited 
to  the  Christian  doctrines,  which  teach  that  the  universal  Creator,  or  God, 
is  composed  of  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost.  If  Christ  taught  this 
prayer  as  a  universal  petition,  and  did  not  include  the  three  Persons  of  the 
Christian  Godhead,  it  may  be  inferred  that  they  ought  not  to  be  invoked. 
But  an  important  and  a  forcible  objection  to  the  truth  of  the  testimony 
concerning  the  character  and  mission  of  Christ,  contained  in  the  New 
Scriptures,  is  the  very  broken  and  unsatisfactory  account  therein  given  of 
bis  life.  The  veriest  tyro  in  romance  writing  would  deem  his  composition 
incomplete  in  which  the  henM>f  the  tale  was  thus  mysteriously  introduced, 
and  whose  life  was  so  vaguely  described.  What,  the  son  of  the  Almighty^ 
a  portion  of  the  Godhead,  has  dwelt  more  than  thirty  years  amongst  men 
upon  this  earth,  and  so  very  little  known  of  bis  words  and  actions,  and 
yet  he  came  to  be  made  manifest  to  men  and  to  die  for  their  sins  1  If 
an  individual  of  the  present  day  could  perform  a  small  part  of  the  wonders 
which  are  recorded  to  have  been  performed  by  Christ,  his  fiime  would 
travel  throughout  the  whole  civilised  world  with  the  utmost  rapidity;  and 
if  he  were  not  brought  before  emperors  and  the  great  men  of  the  earth, 
intense  curiosity  would  bring  them  to  him,  and  he  would  become  the  lead- 
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ing  topic  of  every  conversation,  but  so  obscure  an  individual  was  the  re- 
puted Lord  of  Heaven,  that  even  the  ofiScers  of  the  High  Priest  d:d  not 
know  him.  Then  as  to  his  human  nature,  all  accounts  are  contradictions. 
He  became  instructed  without  instruction;  he  lived  without  human 
nourishment ;  he  had  the  power  of  ubiquity;  his  word  was  creative ;  he 
possessed  all  power;  and  the  origin  of  his  humanity  was  superhuman! 
How  had  he  then  a  human  nature?  No  less  contradictory  are  the  ac- 
counts of  his  divine  nature.  His  recorded  mission  the  salvation  of 
the  whole  human  race^  was  to  counteract  the  supposed  effects  of  Eve's 
transgression.  Supposing  the  earth  to  have  been  formerly  a  paradise,  has 
this  change  been  effected?  Do  the  daily  accounts  of  the  Christian 
prieets,  their  threats,  warnings,  or  their  representations,  infer  this  much- 
desired  change  ?  Or^  did  Christ  himself  declare  either  that  he  could  or 
would  effect  this  end  ?  On  the  contrary,  did  he  not  weep  over  his  own  im- 
potency  to  accomplish  this  object?  Did  he  not  intimate  that  a  greater 
portion  of  mankind  travelled  the  broad  road  to  destruction' than  the 
narrow  way  to  eternal  life? 

If  the  supposed  mission  of  Christ  be  viewed  in  coi^unction  with  the 
charscter  and  acts  reported  of  him,  and  the  duration  of  his  life  upon  this 
earth,  what  an  immense  inconsistency  distinguishes  the  two  accounts. 
The  whole  of  his  acts  recorded  could  be  performed  in  a  few  weeks,  and 
they  were  comprised  in  a  comparatively  small  area  of  this  earth's  surface. 
Thousands  of  the  human  race  were  daily  dying  without  the  required 
knowledge  of  a  Saviour's  atonement,  necessary  to  obtain  an  entrance  into 
Heaven,  and  yet  Christ,  instead  of  travelling  to  the  benighted  nations  of 
this  globe,  in  accordance  with  his  precept  to  his  disciples,  and  as  an  ex- 
ample for  them  to  imitate,  constantly  remained  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  stiff-necked  and  haughty  Pharisees,  to  load  them  with  reproaches. 
This  inconsistency  appears  the  more  glaring,  as  Christ  is  represented  as 
one  possessed  with  the  supernatural  power  of  aerial,  invisible,  and  per- 
haps instantaneous  self-transposition.  This  assertion  is  confirmed  by  his 
appearance  on  the  sea,  and  by  his  ascent  with  the  devil  upon  the 
pinnacle  of  the  temple,  Ac,  although  this  latter  act,  and  his  argument  with 
the  devil  whilst  upon  the  pinnacle,  is  full  of  objections,  seeing  that  this 
was  quite  a  private  interview  with  the  devil,  and  therefore  unknown  to  all 
but  the  parties  engaged ;  and  if  Christ  could  make  the  sea  firm  and  sup- 
porting, he  could  also  with  the  same  power  make  the  air  equally  serve  his 
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purpose.  Christ  moreo76r«  even  at  twelve  years  old,  eoald  gainsay  the 
learned  doctors  of  the  law,  and  could  by  his  power  address  and  compre- 
hend all  the  nations  of  the  earth  respectively  in  their  own  language  ; 
with  all  these  advantages,  or  if  you-prefer  this,  with  all  these  eapabilities, 
he  could  have  revealed  his  mission  to  every  nation  of  the  earth  in  his 
human  person ;  but  he  did  not.  Or,  he  could  even  have  taken  his  dis* 
ciples,  already  chosen,  with  him,  in 'order  to  be  witnesses  of  his  mighty 
deeds  amongst  every  nation  of  the  earth  and  after  their  return  to  their 
brethren,  to  bear  testimony  to  the  divine  power  of  their  master,  but  he 
did  not.  Or,  he  could  have  chosen  other  disciples  £rom  amongst  his  fresh 
converts  in  other  lands,  to  bear  testimony  to  succeeding  generations,  but 
he  did  not.  Or,  he  could,  by  his  divine  attribute  of  almighty  have  at 
once  effected  the  conversion  of  every  human  being,  but  he  did  not.  Has 
Christ  then,  by  his  presumed  mission  from  Heaven,  and  by  his  appear- 
ance and  crucifixion  on  earth,  counteracted  the  effects  of  the  fall  of  man, 
occasioned  by  the  presumed  instrumentality  of  the  Devil?  Does  not 
every  object,  animate  and  inanimate,  all,  materiality  as  well  as  immateriality, 
loudly  proclaim  that  Christ's  mission  has  fiidled  ?  And  yet  it  seems  just 
in  the  sight  of  reason  to  expect,  that  the  efficacy  of  Christ's  atonement 
should  be  as  potent  for  the  salvation  of  maukind,  as  that  of  the  devil's 
treachery  was  for  mankind's  intended  destruction;  and  aa^dl,  unwittingly, 
participated  in  Eve's  sin,  so  all  should,  nnconsentedly,  receive  the  full 
benefit  of  Christ's  righteousness.  But  since  such  a  happy  and  much- 
desired  condition  of  the  human  race  is  denied,  is  it  to  be  inferred  that 
the  creature  devil  is  more  powerful  than  the  Almighty  Creator?  Either 
this  must  be  the  inference,  or  the  alternative  is,  that  the  Almighty  approves 
of  the  present  anangements  of  his  providence,  and,  therefore,  the  present 
condition  of  the  various  nations  of  the  earth,  as  to  their  religious  creeds, 
is  in  exact  accordance  with  his  immutable  decree.  Who  will  then  deny 
that  the  massacre  by  pagans,  whether  they  be  of  Japan,  India,  China,  &o., 
of  Christian  missionaries  is  as  much  the  direct  providence  of  Ood  as  is 
the  conversion  to  Christianity  by  a  missionary  ? 

What  the  feelings,  or  sensations,  are  to  animated  matter,  such  are  the 
gases  to  inert  matter.  Each  are  alike  the  decrees  of  the  Almighty, 
not  those  of  a  devil.  Each  must  be  restrained  and  directed  by  laws,  or 
results,  which  humanity  considers  calamitous,  will  inevitably  follow, 
How  many  beneficial  results  have  accrued  to  mankind  by  the  application 
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of  steam,  but,  on  the  eontrary,  nvbat  &tal  consequenooB  have  followed 
when  this  power  haa  become  unduly  excited.    So  the  mild  doctrines, 
introduced  into  the  Christian  creed,  have  had  genial  influence  over  the 
passions  of  man,  but  what  fatal  efiEects,  even  upon  its  own  votaries)  have 
been  caused  by  supposed  inspiration  and  superstition.     Christianity  is 
only  benefieial  when  governed  by  reason^  and  steam  only  useful,  under 
the  direction  of  science.    But,  whatever  the  results  be  from  each  of  these 
causes,  whether  beneficial  or  calamitous,  both  must  equally  be  ascribed 
to  the  providence  of  the  Almighty  alone.     Had    it   seemed  fit  for 
the  providence  of  the  Almighty,  Christ   could  havo   appeared  sooner 
upon  the  earth,  or  he  could  have  remained,  even  after  his  crucifixion,  unto 
the  present  moment,  and  be  himself  preaching  salvation  by  the  atonement 
of  his  body  and  blood  upon  the  accursed  (blessed)  cross,  in  order  to  hasten 
the  salvation  of  ftdlen  man ;  or  God  could  by  an  act  of  volition  have  con- 
verted the  heart  of  every  individual  of  humanity.    But  such  has  not  been 
the  decree  of  Heaven ;  on  the  contrary,  ,all  mankind,  except  the  Jews, 
were  according  to  Scripture  history,  in  utter  ignorance  of  their  Creator, 
and  under  the  influence  of  a  religion  whose  suggester  was  the  Devil.  Even 
the  Jews  were  as  ignorant  of  redemption  by  the  descent  and  crucifixion  on 
this  earth  of  one  of  tiiie  persons  of  the  Godhead  as  the  rest  of  mankind ;  and 
with  all  their  boasted  protection  and  instruction  from  Heaven,  they,  with 
the  rest  of  mankind,  were  totally  forsaken  by  the  Creator.  It  may  here  be 
inquired  whyi  if  all  the  human  race  were  at  this  time  perishing  for  lack 
of  knowledge,  Christ  did  not  at  once  appear  to  counteract  the  efiects  of 
the  Fall  ?    Another  inquiry  also  suggests  itself,  upon  the  ascent  of  Christ 
to  Heaven,  after  his  appearance  on  the  earth,  viz.,  why  were  so  many 
nations  left  in  total  ignorance  of  the  Son  of  God's  descent  upon  earth  and 
of  the  saving  efiects  of  his  atoning  blood  ?    And  a  third  and  last  inquiry 
also  suggests  itself,  viz.,  why  does  this  fearful  condition  of  eternal  damna- 
tion still  hang  over  so  many  nations,  who  are  totally  ignorant  of  the 
Christian  eieed,  or  who  refuse  to  acknowledge  it,  without  including  the 
renegades  in  the  very  land  where  Christianity  is  acknowledged  ? 

Dbfx.—- These  questions  concern  the  providence  of  God ;  and  of  this 
providence  we  are  quite  ignorant.  God's  ways  are  not  as  man's  ways, 
nor  his  thoughts  as  man's  thoughts.  It  is  man's  office  to  gcppose,  but 
God's  to  dispose.  When  Christ  did  at  last,  in  a  time  when  God  deemed 
it  fitting,  and  in  strict  fulfilment  of  prophecy,  appear  on  earth,  so  wickedly 
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inclined  were  tlie  inclinations  of  men  that  they  would  not  receive  his  tes- 
timony, hut  rejected  him.  And  when  he  had  fulfilled  his  mission  in 
spite  of  all  ohstacles,  he  reascended  to  Heaven,  to  send  upon  the  benighted 
world  the  Spirit  of  truth. 

AccB.-*For  what  purpose  ? 

Defb.— To  convince  the  world  of  sin,  and  to  bring  mankind  to  repent- 
ance. 

AccR, — ^Which,  unhappily  it  seems,  has  not  yet  been  accomplished ! 
nor  is  there  any  appearance  that  such  a  result  is  about  to  take  place  by 
this  means,  judging,  at  least,  from  the  present  state  of  the  world,  and 
the  presumptuous  predictions  and  forebodings  of  would-be  prophets 
and  seers.  To  say  nothing  upon  the  unbelief  and  scepticism  which 
priests  declare  from  the  pulpit  is  spreading  abroad  in  Europe,  the  fact 
that  even  the  land  which  was  the  scene  of  all  Christ's  pretended 
miracles  has  become  possessed  and  re-possessed  by  Heathenism,  that  the 
Churches  founded  by  the  Apostles  of  Christ  became  the  resort  of  Pagan- 
ism, that  Asia  and  Africa  remain  in  Paganism,  that  the  Jews  still  reject 
the  mission  of  Christ,  and  deny  that  any  prophecy  was  accomplished  by 
his  appearance,  and  that  Turks  and  Unitarians  deny  the  divinity  of  Christ, 
is  proof  that  the  kingdom  of  Christ  is  not  come.  And  what  would  be 
the  state  even  of  Christendom,  if  social  laws  were  to  lose  their  mighty 
influence  ?  So  little  could  your  client  prevail  with  the  Cross,  the  Virgin, 
the  Saints,  and  relics,  in  conjunction,  with  all  the  mummery  of  masses 
tinsel,  and  incense,  that,  to  sustain  his  presumed  heavenly  mission,  he 
was  obliged  to  call  in  the  aid  of  the  civil  to  support  his  assumed  heavenly 
authority.  When  the  Spirit  of  Truth  does  come,  the  wide-spread  error 
of  popery  will  be  dispelled,  and  the  Christian  doctrines  of  superstition  and 
ignorance  will  give  place  to  others,  which  will  be  more  congenial  to  the 
notions  of  the  benign  providence  of  the  Almighty. 

But,  to  return  to  the  consideration  of  Christ's  character  and  of 
Christianity,  it  may  be  asked,  why  should  Christ's  life  upon  earth  be  one 
of  poverty,  of  grief,  and  of  affliction  ?  If  he  undertook  such  a  merciful, 
ray,  such  a  glorious  work,  as  that  of  a  whole  world's  salvation,  so  far,  at 
least,  as  the  millions  of  human  beings  were  concerned,  and  was,  moreover, 
able  to  accomplish  the  object  he  had  in  view,  ought  not  this  benevolent 
action  to  have  filled  his  being  with  infinite  delight  ?  Would  not  suoh  be 
the  feeling  of  benevolent  humanity  ?  What  beams  of  intense  delight  would 
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radiate  from  the  benevolent  coantenance  of  man  or  child,  who  was  con- 
scious of  haTing,  by  his  charity,  relievecf  the  distress  of  only  one  fiimily ! 
How  extatic,  if  those  of  a  whole  parish !  Wherever  Christ  went,  it  is 
reported,  that  the  hungry  were  fed,  the  blind  restored  to  sight,  the  deaf 
heard,  the  lame  walked,  and  lepers  were  healed ;  and  yet,  he  who  could 
accomplish  all  these  things  in  the  human  frame,  and  likewise  give  entrance 
to  the  soul  into  eternal  life,  was  himself  the  subject  of  constant  grief  and 
misery !  At  the  close,  also,  of  this  glorious  mission  of  Christ,  when  his 
stupendous  work  of  man's  salvation  was  accomplished,  and  when  the 
heavenly  hosts  might  have  descended  to  mingle  their  songs  of  praise 
to  the  exultations  of  Earth,  restored  to  primeval  blessedness,  it  is 
asserted  that  darkness  veiled  the  Heavens  and  an  earthquake  terrified 
humanity. 

Surely  these  mournful  accounts  and  unnatural  events  are  the  inven- 
tions of  that  superstition  which  induces  misanthropic  monks  and  selfish 
nuns  to  seclude  themselves  from  their  social  duties,  and  not  the  dictates  of 
that  Reason  which  investigates  the  admirable  works  of  Nature  with  a 
philosophic  eye,  and  looks  through  nature  up  to  nature's  God ! 

Actuated  by  such  gloomy  sentiments  it  is  not  surprising  that  your 
client  and  his  priests  should  disfigure  their  religious  temples  vrith  painted 
and  sculptured  images,  whose  position  and  countenance  respectively 
bespeak  algect  grief,  and  that  in  private  and  public  dwellings,  nay»  in 
the  very  inns  and  hotels,  and  even  highways,  the  image  of  Christ  should 
be  found  exposed  to  public  view  disfigured  by  wounds,  not  only  in  the  hands^ 
feet,  and  side,  but  sometimes  with  representations  of  deep  outs  in  many 
parts  of  the  limbs !  It  is  only  a  natural  result  that  the  mind,  imbued 
with  these  gloomy  sentiments,  should  impart  a  kindred  gloom  to  the  brow 
of  both  priests  and  laymen  who  entertain  them ;  and  both  the  countenance 
and  mind  of  the  votaries  of  Popery,  whether  considered  nationally  or  indi- 
vidually, have  a  less  expression  of  mirth  than  those  who  have  become  free 
from  its  influence.  But  this  difference  may  arise  from  the  natural  dispo- 
sition of  the  individual.  Minds  are  as  variously  constituted  as  are  bodies, 
and  those  whose  inclinations  are  naturally  credulous  and  superstitious 
will  be  more  inclined  to  embrace  a  religion  tinctured  with  these  qualities, 
than  those  whose  liberal  and  ingenuous  spirits  regard  the  operations  of 
nature  with  an  inquiring  eye,  and  discover  the  admirable  system  of  cause 
and  effect  in  all  the  varied  and  perfect  arrangements  of  Providence. 
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There  are  other  circumstances  related  in  the  life  of  Christ,  which  are 
not  only  contradictory  in  themselres,  but  so  repugnant  to  nature,  reason, 
and  common  sense,  that,  when  searched  into  by  an  unbiassed  mind,  it 
would  appear  that  in  former  times  of  superstition  and  ignorance,  writers 
were  allowed  to  assert  the  most  glaring  inconsistencies  to  serve  a  particular 
purpose,  and  it  may  well  be  wondered,  that  your  clients,  the  Popes,  did 
not  make  the  Virgin  Mary,  at  least  after  the  crucifixion  and  ascent  of 
her  son,  also  ascend  up  into  Heaven ;  for  such  an  event  would  have 
seemed  quite  consistent  with  other  eveots,  and  might,  perhaps,  have 
been  a  source  of  much  emolument  to  their  Church. 

Dbfb. — ^And  would  you  then  pretend  that  the  Church  of  Rome  depends 
upon  the  acquirements  of  gold  for  its  progress,  and  not  upon  its  divine 
institution  ?  or  that  Heaven  would  bless  a  religion  whose  institutions  are 
founded  upon  £iilsehood  and  misrepresentations  ? 

Accn.-*And  do  you  dare  pretend  that  the  Church  of  Rome  does  not 
employ  every  sort  of  artifice— yea,  and  innumerable  falsehoods  for  the 
propagation  of  its  doctrines;  and  deny  that  its  success  depends  upon 
Peter's  pence  and  upon  gold,  extorted  by  threats  or  superstitions  from  its 
votaries ;  nay,  that  entrance  to  Heaven  is  sometimes  at  the  hour  of  death 
alone  obtained  at  the  price  of  gold?  It  has  already  been  shown  that  all 
religions  depend)  as  much  as  arts,  manufiictures,  and  commerce  depend, 
for  their  propagation  upon  gold.  This  is  not  the  case  with  charity,  afiec< 
tion,  and  the  other  virtues  of  humanity..  They  were  implanted  in  the 
human  breast  when  man  was  first  called  into  existence,  and  are  of  all 
ages  and  of  aU  climesi  although,  like  other  sentiments  of  the  human 
heart,  they  are  not  equally  strong  in  each  individual,  and  require  for  their 
full  developement,  suitable  causes  for  excitement. 

Creeds  are  the  effects  of  education,  not  of  inspiration.  Not  only  in 
the  human  are  virtues  implanted  at  their  birth,  but  representativee  of  these 
virtues  are  equally  implanted  in  the  brute  species.  Brutes  often  show  as 
strong  attachment,  as  constant  a  fidelity,  equal  charity,  a  like  parental 
affection  and  solicitude  towards  their  own  species^  as  do  human  beings 
towards  theirs ;  and  perhaps  the  attachment  of  some  brutes  to  man  is 
stronger  and  more  lasting  than  that  of  man  to  brutes.  The  labour  and 
solicitude  of  a  bird  or  a  rabbit,  &c.,  in  preparing  the  home  for  its  progeny 
and  lining  this  home  with  suitable  material)  torn  from  its  own  body,  and, 
afterwards,  the  affection  shown  for  its  youngs  are  quite  equal  to  those  of 
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humanity.  Neither  does  a  priest  or  layman,  feasting  upon  the  flesh  of  a 
fattened  eapoui  or  of  a  blanched  oalf,  or  of  crimped  fish,  upon  whose  body 
mutilation  and  cruelty  have  been  exercised  to  giro  a  zest  to  the  viand> 
exhibit  less  cruelty  and  barbarity,  or  show  more  generosity  and  compassion 
than  a  ravenous  beast  satisfying  its  hunger  upon  the  body  of  a  human 
victim !  Both  man  and  beast  have  qualities  given  to  each  suitable  to  their 
existence  upon  this  earth,  and  the  one  and  the  other  are  alike  under  the 
immediate  control  of  the  universal  Creator,  who  allows  each  to  be  under 
the  influence  of  such  passions  as  circumstance  and  necessity  require* 

After  the  dbath  of  Christ  upon  the  cross,  it  would  have  been  quite  con- 
sistent to  expect  that  his  body  would  have  been  claimed  by  his  mother  and 
other  members  of  his  family,  in  order  that  he,  being  a  Jew,  might  have 
been  subject  to  the  Jewish  ceremonies  of  burial ;  but  this  arrangement 
would  not  have  suited  the  events  which  are  said  to  have  followed.  Now 
these  events  are  the  most  extraordinary  upon  record.  Christ's  resurrec- 
tion is  said  to  be  the  first  fruits  of  the  dead,  which  is  quite  incorrect :  for, 
not  only  were  the  dead  raised  during  Christ's  life,  but  at  his  death  many 
graves  were  said  to  have  delivered  up  their  dead'. 

What  caused  the  death  of  Christ  ?  The  act  of  crucifixion,  since  it  is 
stated  that  he  was  dead  when  the  Roman  soldiers  visited  him,  and  they 
would  not  therefore  break  his  limbs.  But  one  of  them  pierced  his  side, 
and  inflicted  a  wound  sufScient  of  itself  to  cause,  it  may  be  supposed, 
instant  death. 

Does  it  not,  then,  seem  to  excite  wonder  to  the  utmost  stretch,  to  hear 
of  his  restoration  to  life  in  so  short  a  time,  with  the  deadly  and  gaping 
vronnds  on  a  body  which,  not  many  hours  anterior,  had  been  through  these 
means  deprived  of  life  ?  Of  course  Thomas  could  not  thrust  his  hand 
into  a  wound  which  had  no  positive  existence. 

Again,  is  it  not  stranger  that  his  own  family  and  friends  should  not 
know  him,  and  took  him  for  a  gardener  t  It  is  true  that  the  Roman 
soldiers  are  said  to  have  cast  lots  for  his  clothes,  and,  being  naked  he 
might  have  clothed  himself  in  some  gardener's  clothes;  the  wonder  and 
enquiry,  however,  is-^where  did  he  procure  them?  But,  not  only  was 
Christ  not  known,  but  his  wounded  body  was  not  even  seen,  and  v^as 
transposed  invisibly  from  place  to  place,  and  even  passed  through  opposing 
walls  I  And  yet  this  body,  which  was  at  times  invisible  and  matterless> 
could  take  sustenance,  and  ascended,  in  a  vrounded  state,  to  Heaven ! 
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Ileallj,  this  most  strange  and  unsatisfactory  acoount  of  the  last  days  of 
Christ  upon  earth  seems  more  the  production  of  the  hrain  of  some  super- 
stitious monk  or  priest,  if  such  an  order  had  already  arisen  at  the  time 
when  these  accounts  were  first  given  to  the  public,  or  of  some  equally 
interested  and  superstitious  individual,  and  not  the  inspired  accounts  of 
the  Almighty,  concerning  his  own  existence  upon  this  earth ! 

How  puerile  and  simple  are  many  of  the  acts  recorded  of  Christ  before 
his  death !  He  performed  not  miracles  because  of  their  unbelief.  He 
departed  from  the  coasts  because  he  was  known.  He  left  in  haste,  because 
the  Jews  took  up  stones  to  stone  him.  At  another  time  he  made  a  rod  of 
cords  and  drove  all  out  of  the  Temple,  after  having  overthrown  the 
counters  of  the  merchants.  Again,  He  declared  that  he  had  all  power  in 
Heaven  and  upon  earth. 

Christ's  professed  object  was  to  take  away  unbelief;  to  make  himself 
known — in  short,  to  bless  mankind. 

After  his  death,  was  it  to  be  expected  that  he  should  hide  himselfi 
become  invisible,  and  thus  avoid  the  gaze  of  his  enemies?  (Can  the 
Almighty  have  enemies  ?  Is  not  such  an  idea  most  absurd !)  Was  it  not 
rather  to  be  expected  that  the  resurrection  of  the  Saviour  of  the 
human  race  would  be  indeed  glorious  I  That,  at  least,  he  would  appear 
to  Pilate,  to  the  high  priest,  and  to  all  those  who  had  condemned  him,  to 
prove  to  them  that  his  own  predictions  of  himself  were  true ;  to  confound 
all  those  who  had  denied  his  claims,  and  then  to  convince  them  and  all 
mankind  that  he  was  indeed  the  Son  of  Gfod  and  the  promised  Saviour  of 
the  human  race ! 

If  it  were  ordained  that  6od*s  only  begotten  Son  was  to  make  atone- 
ment for  the  sin  of  Eve  by  an  abject,  a  sorrowful,  and  a  poverty-stricken 
life  upon  earth,  and  by  a  felon's  death,  surely,  when  his  stupendous  debt 
was  paid,  and  this  load  of  grief  was  removed  from  his  brow  by  his  death 
upon  the  cross,  some  satisfactory  token  might  have  been  given  to  tlie 
world  which  he  had  redeemed,  that  Christ  v(as  indeed  the  Son,  in  whom 
God  was  well  pleased  !  ^ 

What  inference,  then,  is  to  be  drawn  from  the  reputed  life  and  death 
of  Christ  ?  When  judged  of  by  their  intrinsic  value,  they  appear  a  tissue 
not  only  of  improbabilities,  but  truly  of  inconsistencies— ^nay  of  contra- 
dictions !  His  entrance  into  life  was  a  miracle,  every  act  of  his  life  was  a 
miracle,  his  death  was  accompanied  by  miracles,  his  resurrection  miracu- 
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lous;  hiB  acts  after  his  resnrrection  were  miracles,  and  his  ascension 
miraculous !  He  was  bom  of  a  sinful  woman,  and  bore  our  corrupt  human 
nature,  yet  had  no  siny  although  tempted  by  all  the  devilish  snares  to 
which  man's  frail  nature  is  exposed. 

Let  us  now  judge  of  things  past  by  things  present.  Your  client  claims 
to  be  the  yicegerent  of  Christ  upon  earth ;  presumes  upon  an  authority 
transmitted  to  him  through  former  delegates  from  the  Apostle  Peter ;  by 
▼irtue  of  which  office  and  authority  he  is  empowered  to  forgive  sins,  to 
work  miraclesi  and  to  give  an  infallible  judgment.  Perhaps,  before  the 
court  of  the  enlightened  Reason  of  some  realms  at  the  present  day,  the 
Pope  and  his  priests  may,  with  an  exterior  show  of  modest  reserve,  hesi- 
tate to  boast  of  aspirations  quite  so  exalted ;  but,  among  millions  of  their 
bigoted,  ignorant,  and  deluded  votaries  and  victims,  such  power  is  believed 
to  belong  to  the  Pope,  and  this  belief  is  encouraged  and  enforced  by  popes 
as  well  as  by  priests. 

Let  your  client  be  now  brought  forth,  and  stripped  of  all  his  ex-trinsic 
dignity,  where  is  his  intrinsic  dignity  ?  In  what  does  it  consist  ?  Can  he 
perform  a  miracle  ?  Can  he  open  the  eyes  of  the  blind,  restore  the  lame, 
heal  the  sick,  cast  out  a  devil,  minister  to  a  mind  diseased,  change  an  idiot 
to  a  sage,  convert  water  into  wine,  multiply  one  loaf  into  thousands,  wither 
the  unfruitful  fig  tree,  or  ward  off  the  insults  and  reproaches  of  his 
enemies?  If  he  could  perform  these  miracles,  there  would  then  be 
grounds  for  his  assumption ;  but  if  ho  cannot  perform  the  least  of  one  of 
these  miracles,  is  not  also  his  claim  to  the  power  of  forgiveness  of  sins  and 
to  in£dlibility  as  vain  and  as  impious  an  assumption  as  his  power  to  per- 
form miracles? 

It  has  already  been  shown  that  he  neither  trusted  to  his  own  power  and 
infidlibility  nor  to  the  protection  of  his  God,  when  he  confided  the  safety 
of  his  person  and  dignity  to  a  menial's  livery,  to  hireling  bayonets,  to 
brigand  robberies,  and  to  the  inquisitorial  rack  I 

If,  then,  these  assumptions  of  your  client  are  false,  are  founded  alone 
on  superstition,  and  supported  by  ambitious  views,  may  it  not  be  safely 
inferred  and  even  asserted,  that  the  very  sources  from  which  these  assump- 
tions are  supposed  to  be  drawn,  are  likewise  the  inventions  of  men,  and 
have  an  origin  in  the  so-named  inspiration  of  God?  The  Church  of 
Bome  declares  the  Church  of  England  to  be  the  great  whore  denounced  in 
the  Revelation,  and  the  Church  of  England  returns  the  compliment  to 
the  Church  of  Bome.    The  Jews  denounced  Christ  as  a  child  of  Satan,  and 
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Christ  declared  the  Jewish  Pharisees  to  be  the  children  of  this  same 
being,  whose  ubiquity,  whose  malice,  whose  tranaformationH,  whose  power, 
whose  legions  of  destruction  are  each  so  supreme,  that  the  utmost  stretch 
of  the  most  powerful  imagination  can  form  no  conception  as  to  their  extent. 
This  being  fills  eyerj  inch  of  space,  and,  what  is  more  deplorable,  tempts 
every  indlTidual  of  the  human  race  at  the  same  instant,  to  induce  them  to 
commit  sin ;  and»  although  he  is  the  scape  goat  upon  whose  shoulder 
all  human  follies  and  crimes  are  heaped,  yet  so  pertinacious  is  his  nature 
that  he  never  relaxes  one  instant  in  his  work  of  temptation :  and  so  great 
a  bugbear  is  he  made  to  humanity,  that  infimcy,  manhood,  and  decrepid 
old  age  are  driven  to  virtuous  deeds  by  the  terrors  of  his  malignity* 

Dbfb. — ^It  is  the  goodness  of  God,  and  the  love  of  his  beloved  Bon 
towards  the  fallen  race  of  man^  which  axe  held  out  as  motives  to  virtuous 
actions. 

AccB.^This  is  as  mistaken  a  notion  as  the  mind  of  man  has  ever 
conceived.  It  has  already  been  shown  that  all  religions  whose  doctrines 
are  founded  upon  what  is  termed  divine  revelation,  or  inspiration,  never 
allow  themselves  to  be  tested  or  questioned  by  the  aid  of  reason,  but 
always  force  reason  to  be  subjugated  by  their  doctrines.  Hence  have 
been  introduced  into  all  these  religions  the  most  monstrous  creeds  and,  in 
some  instances,  impure  rites.  The  Christian  creed,  as  it  now  exists,  is  more 
or  lees  composed  of  a  heterogeneous  mass  of  Jewish  and  Qentile  prophecies 
and  revelations.  The  recorded  Jewish  prophecies  and  inspiiations,  or 
divine  revelations,  extend  over  many  periods  of  time,  and  were  delivered 
to  the  people  through  so  many  agents,  and  very  often  in  such  obscure 
and  even  enigmatical  language,  that,  even  to  the  Jews  themselves,  they 
caused  such  a  complexity  of  interpretations,  that  their  meaning  has  never 
yet  been  solved.  The  Gentile,  or,  as  they  are  now  stjled,  the  Christian 
prophecies  and  inspirations  of  the  New  Testament^  are  exactly  in  the  same 
predicament.  But  that  which  aggravates  the  Gentiles'  complexity  of  the 
present  day>  is  the  fact  that  they  have  not  only  to  solve  their  own,  but 
also  the  prophecies  of  the  Jews,  in  order  to  find  a  key  to  their  own.  It 
were  well  if  they  were  content  to  remain  quiet  in  this  perplexity,  and  to 
leave  the  solution  of  their  difficulties  to  futurity ;  but  such  a  philosophical 
spirit  has  no  influence  in  their  minds.  Each  one  who  would  fiedn  believe 
himself  under  prophetic  influence,  erects  his  own  temple,  and  boldly  and 
impiously  gives  forth  to  the  world  his  rash  and  irrational  noticms  of  the 
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saperstitioas  and  bigoted  notions  of  others  equally  fanatic  as  himself,  and 
the  future  decrees  df  Almighty  Prondence.  Surely  the  Supreme  GoTemor 
of  the  unirerse  must^  smile  at  such  presumptuous  efforts  of  His  puny 
creature  man ! 

If  the  Jews  did  not  comprehend  prophecies  and  reyelations  directly 
imparted  to  them,  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  the  Gentiles  could  do  so  ?  or, 
if  the  Gentiles  only  understood  them  by  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
why  not  imparl  this  Spirit  of  Truth  to  the  Jews  first,  as  baring  the  first 
claim  ?  All  this  perplexity  and  difference  of  opinion,  caused  among  man- 
kind by  prophecy  and  inspiration^  militates  irresistibly  against  their 
claim  to  a  divine  origin — ^because  the  roYelation  of  prophecy  and  inspi* 
ration  was  to  enlighten,  and  not  perplex  humanity. 

If  Christ's  claims  were  those  which  many  Christians  consider  them  to 
be,  the  ngection  of  him  by  the  Jews  is  the  most  incomprehensible  fact 
erer  presented  for  the  contemplation  of  mankind !  What  ?  Did  the 
Almighty  descend  from— no,  ho,  Hearen  is  everywhere  ?  Did  the  Al- 
mighty really  appear  in  a  visible  and  tangible  form,  to  his  creatures — and 
could  they  rqeot,  disown  their  Creator  ?  Did  the  creature  dare  taunt  his 
Almighty  Creator^  with  the  reproach  of  being  an  ally,  a  child  of  that  being, 
who  is  regarded  as  the  emblem  of  all  wickedness  ?  And  did  the  Almighty 
allow  these  reproaches  to  come  forth  from  the  mouth  of  his  creature,  and 
not  annihilate  him  in  his  hot  displeasure,  but  bore  them  with  long-sufifer* 
ing,  kindness,  and  compassion?  What  then  should  his  creature 
do?  What  his  pretended  vicegerent  on  earth  dof  Alas!  What 
has  he  done?  What  have  the  long  succession  of  popes  done? 
What  hare  kings,  rulers,  governors,  the  votaries  of  popes,  done 
to  their  own  subjects  or  fellows  ?  Would  the  stoke  and  faggot,  would  the 
rack,  would  perseeution,  even  in  its  mildest  form,  ever  have  dishonoured, 
disgraced  the  name  of  Christian,  if  this  example  of  long-suffirance  had 
been  followed?  How  do  popes,  and  popish  priests,  and  popish  rulers, 
and  popish  nations  belie  their  professions  of  imitation  of  the  charity  of 
their  Heavenly  Father !  How  violently  does  the  spirit  of  persecution 
outrage  their  professions !  Is  not  the  Jewish  people  a  living,  a  lasting  re- 
proach to  Christians  of  every  denomination  and  creed  ?  Even  Protestant 
governments,  and  Protestant  England  have  fined  and  imprisoned  subjects 
who  hare  preferred  the  exercise  of  reason  to  the  indulgence  of  supersti- 
tion,  and  denied  the  mission  of  Christ.    But  if  Christ  had  no  claim  to  be 
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regarded  as  the  Son  of  God  and  the  Saviour  of  the  human  race,  and  is  to 
be  regarded  in  the  light  in  which  the  Jewish  nation  view  him,  then  the 
assumption  of  the  popes  and  their  officials  becomes  the  Teriest  imposture. 

If  Christianitj  be  taken  by  abstracts,  and  presented  by  an  eloquent 
orator  in  this  manner  to  his  listeners,  he  may  excite,  at  his  will,  the  various 
emotions  of  which  his  audience  is  susceptible,  by  suitable  themes.  The 
flames  and  torments  of  Hell  will  excite  terror  and  apprehension ;  the 
felicity  promised  in  Heaven  joyful  anticipation  and  delight,  the  agent 
through  whom  the  torments  of  the  first  are  avoided,  and  the  blessed  state 
of  the  second  obtained,  will,  naturally,  excite  our  highest  love  and  grati- 
tude ;  and  if,  moreover,  this  agent  be  worthy  of  it,  our  highest  adoration. 
Or,  if  any  supposed  advantage  is  gained  by  prayers  or  by  intercession,  the 
intercessor  for  such  advantage  will  excite  in  our  breasts  feelings  oorres- 
ponding  to  the  effects  which  his  pleading  by  invocation  and  dignity  pro- 
duces on  the  party,  who  can  bestow  the  gift.  It  is  thus  that  Christian 
priests,  who  prefer  effect  to  truth,  work  upon  the  feelings  of  their 
hearers,  and  keep  them  in  ignorance  of  God*s  Providence,  by  encoun^ng 
them  to  trust  in  the  pud-for  intercession  of  the  deceased  woman  Mary, 
and  of  along  list  of  departed  human  beings,  who  are  arrogantly  styled 
saints,  rather  than  in  the  wise  decrees  of  an  Almighty  Providence. 

If  the  angels  did  not  revolt  against  the  Almighty,  or  after  their  re- 
bellion and  their  expulsion  from  Heaven,-^if  Satan,  or  the  devil,  or  the 
serpent,  or  some  other  malign  agency,— for,  really,  so  obscure  as  well  as 
contradictory  is  the  mythology  of  the  devils,  that  reason  is  at  a  loss  to  fix 
a  name  to  the  supposed  deceiver  of  Eve,— was  not  allowed  to  enter  Paradise, 
and  to  tempt  the  first  parent  of  mankind  to  sin  against  their  Creator,  then 
the  necessity  of  a  Saviour,  or  of  the  appearance  of  God  upon  this  earth 
in  human  form,  as  an  atonement  for  sin,  was  not  necessary,  and  it  has 
already  been  shown  and  proved,  that  the  notion  of  an  Almighty^  the  de- 
scription given  of  Heaven,  and  the  account  of  the  purity  of  Paradise  and 
of  Adam  and  Eve,  are  at  utter  variance  to  the  possibility  of  a  revolt 
among  pure  beings  in  Heaven,  and  of  the  seduction  of  pure  and  perfect 
humanity  in  Paradise.  Mankind  being  thus  as  perfect  and  pure  in  the 
estimation  of  the  Almighty  as  when  first  created,  what  senseless  and  un- 
availing ceremonies  are  the  supposed  inteitession  and  invooation  of  saints, 
the  mass,  the  elevation  of  the  host,  the  burning  of  incense  and  tapers,  the 
gaudy  clothing  and  superstitious  prostrations  of  priests  before  the  altar  and 
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images,  and  the  many  rites  which  are  instituted  to  affect  the  superstitious 
and  ignorant  votaries,  and  to  keep  their  minds  in  servile  suhjection  to 
popish  doctrines. 

Had  the  Almighty  intended  that  one  uniform  mode  or  custom  in  the 
rites  as  well  as  one  uniform  opinion  in  the  doctrines  of  religion  should  he 
entertained  among  mankind,  such  a  uniformity  would  undouhtedly  exist. 
Such  a  condition,  however,  is  not  found  even  in  the  grand  divisions  of  re- 
ligion. But  in  none,  perhaps,  is  so  great  a  distinction  found,  both  in 
doctrines  and  ceremonies,  as  in  the  Christian  religion.  This  circumstance 
is  easily  accounted  for,  from  natural  causes.  Christianity  has,  for  its 
origin  the  Jewish  religion.  Now,  although  by  the  history  of  the  Old 
Testament  we  are  led  to  believe  that  the  system  of  this  religion  con- 
tinned  uniform  in  all  its  rites  and  observances,  except  an  occasional  back- 
sliding to  idolatry,  yet  it  is  only  reasonable  to  infer  that  such  was  not  the 
fact.  The  Old  Testament  must  have  been  composed  as  one  whole,  very 
long  after  the  events  recorded  took  place.  So  also  its  separate  books  and 
minor  divisions.  In  this  latter  respect,  very  much  depended  upon  the 
memory,  the  poetio  imagination,  soundness  of  judgment,  discretion,  and 
upon  the  freedom  from  prejudice  and  superstition  of  the  writer.  There- 
fore those  who  wrote  the  history  of  their  own  nation  and  religion,  wonld, 
naturally,  represent  in  favourable  terms  the  purity  of  the  one  and  unity 
of  the  other,  unless  punishment  followed  the  violation  of  either,  as  a  warning 
to  the  rest  of  the  Jewish  tribes.  But  from  the  antiquity  of  the  facts  con* 
tained  in  the  accounts,  the  reported  delivery  of  so  much  of  their  religion 
by  miracles  and  inspirations,  often  through  individual  mediums,  the 
numerous  and  complicated  prophecies  and  conditional  promises  connected 
therewith,  and  from  the  converts  to  and  renegades  from  the  Jewish  be* 
lief,  one  is  justified  in  coneluding  that  various  opinions  were  in  vogue 
amongst  its  votaries.  That  this  was  the  case  when  Christianity  dates  its 
rise,  is  evident  from  the  writers,  who  were  called  the  apostles  of  Christ, 
for  they  state  that  some  of  the  Jewish  sects  believed  in  angels  and 
devils,  and  some  did  not.  Some  in  resurrection  and  others  not. 
This  is  not  remarkable;  for  the  Old  Testament  History  gives  no 
account  of  the  revolt  of  heaven;  no  devil  in  Paradise;  no  account 
of  the  brimstone  and  fire  in  hell;  no  prophecy  of  the  descent  of 
the  Son  of  God,  or  of  a  Godhead  of  the  Trinity  upon  earth,  his 
crucifixion,  his  resurrection,  ^c.    Then  w^re  the  Jews  not  consistent  ii) 
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rejeeting  him,  and,  if  their  divine  laws  so  required  it,  in  nailing  him  to 
the  cross,  or,  at  least,  in  oondemning  him  to  death  ? 

It  is  evident,  from  the  whole  tenor  of  biblical  historj,  that  the  Jews 
did  not  so  beliere  in  original  sin  as  to  deem  forgiveness  unattainable 
unless  through  the  death  of  the  Son  of  God.  They  perhaps  regarded  the 
account  of  Man's  Fall  as  a  &ble  to  account  for  that  which  was  deemed 
evil  in  the  world. 

The  probability  is  that  the  Jews,  being  under  the  sutjection  of  the 
Romans,  had  more  or  less  been  tinctured  with  their  belief;  and  peihaps 
the  Romans  might  also  have  imbibed  some  of  their  religious  notions. 
Whether  such  was  the  fact  or  not,  is  of  small  consequence  to  the  object 
in  view.  Oertain  it  is  that,  when  Ohrist  is  said  to  have  been  bom,  no 
such  personage  was  expected  as  the  Lord  from  Heaven.  Nor  during  the 
whole  life  of  Ohrist  upon  earth,  was  there  any  conviction  of  his  being  such 
a  personage,  even  by  the  accounts  in  the  New  Testament,  which  wero  after- 
wards written,  as  some  suppose,  for  the  express  purpose  of  supporting 
Christ's  claim  to  the  Godhead. 

It  is  very  probable  that  most  of  the  records  of  the  New  Testament  were 
written  many  years  after  the  supposed  events  had  taken  place,  and  per 
haps  not  one  written  by  the  party  to  whom  it  is  ascribed.  After  time 
had  mystified  and  magnified  some  unimportant  events  which  had  taken 
place  during  the  life  of  Ohrist,  some  sect  of  the  Jews,  who  knew  more  of 
the  Roman  than  of  the  Jewish  creed,  and  led  by  a  party  spirit,  and  per- 
haps by  superstition  and  ignorance,  to  entertain  animosity  against  the 
pride  and  ostentatious  boasting  of  the  Pharisees  and  ridicule  of  the 
Roman  mythology—- had  taken  upon  themselves  to  establish  certain 
doctrines  condemnatory  of  |the  Pharisaical  truths  and  the  Roman  mytho- 
logical superstitions,  till  at  length  a  religious  code  vraa  formed,  which, 
though  much  altered  and  increased  in  successive  years,  still  bears  the 
name  of  Christianity. 

It  has  already  been  observed  that  the  Romani  civil  and  roligious, 
institutions  were  so  much  more  liberal  than  those  of  the  Jews,  and  that 
religious  persecution  seemed  unknown  among  the  Romans,  who,  in  litera- 
tnro,  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  were  eminent,  whilst  the  Jews  throughout 
their  whole  caroer  neglected  these  enlightening  pursuits  and  studied 
usurial  gain,  that  it  is  only  a  natural  deduction  to  infer  that  Christianity 
was  the  ofispring  of  these  two  codes,  modified  by  individuals  who  partially 
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dissented  frem  each,  aad  formed  the  groundwork  of  the  present  code.  If 
these  indiTidosls  were  Jews,  and  wished  to  give  weight  to  their  doctrines, 
the  mors  elevated  andillnstrioas  they  oould  make  the  person  of  the  founder 
of  their  seet  appear,  so  much  more  success  would  result  from  their 
eA>rts.  They  would,  therefore,  with  the  most  attentive  ear,  listen  to,  and 
with  the  readiest  mind,  receive  eveiy  account,  remark,  and  report,  which, 
in  even  the  smallest  degree,  favoured  their  cause ;  and  if  superstitious, 
although  they  might  wish  to  be  honest  and  impartial,  would  be  influenced 
by  prcgudiee ;  or  interested  reporters  would  relate  fiction  as  faot^««nd  we 
know  how  difficult  it  is  to  confute  false  statements  of  the  past  when 
real  &cts  are  the  subjects,  and  when  time  has  enclosed  them  in  many 
folds  of  his  mantle.  How  much  more  difficult  to  confute  false  reports  of 
mirsfiles  and  inspiiationa  both  public  and  private,  and  of  individual  inter- 
views with  supernatural  beings,  which  were  said  to  have  taken  place 
before  the  eustence  of  those  who  were  then  living. 

Although  the  rational  mind  might  reject  them,  and  treat  them  as 
fables*  the  ignorant  and  superstitious  would  report  and  credit  them  ;  and 
tbeee  were  the  dass  of  persons  to  whom  Christianity  at  first  appealed. 
This  is  a  remarkable  &ct,  as  also  the  fact  that  he  who  is  represented  as 
the  Founder  of  Christianity  should  never  have  said  one  word  to  encou- 
rage education  or  the  arts  and  sdenoes ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  encouraged 
ignorance  by  despising  wisdom  and  instructbn,  and  making  all  knowledge 
oottsist  in  the  unutterable  groaning  of  the  Holy  Ohost. 

How  admirably  has  your  client  followed  such  examples,  by  introducing 
the  Immaculate  Conception,  the  efficacy  of  Holy  Water,  and  by  keeping 
his  votaries  in  the  grossest  superstition  and  ignorance !  Another  circum* 
stance  connected  with  Christ  is  his  total  silence  upon  the  subjects  which 
most  interest  an  inquiring  mind,  especially  upon  the  universe.  No  infor- 
mation is  contamed  in  the  New  Testament  of  the  sun  and  other  heavenly 
bodies ;  whether  inhabited,  the  number,  distance,  use,  ^.,  of  them,  nor 
of  the  geology  of  our  earth,  nor  any  account  of  the  elements.  No  interest 
is  excited  for  the  beauties  of  nature,  for  the  study  of  chemistry,  nor  for  the 
order  and  benevolent  arrangements  of  all  God's  works;  nor  is  any 
direction  given  for  man's  conduct  towards  the  organic  and  inorganic 
bodies  of  this  globe.  Surely  all  this  absence  of  interest  and  information 
on  these  subjects  proves  how  great  was  the  ignorance  and  superstition  in 
which  Christianity  was  established.    Christ  is  reported  to  have  been  abl^ 
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at  twelve  years  old  to  refute  the  learned  doctors  of  the  law,  and  from  that 
time  to  his  death  there  was  sufficient  time  to  have  given  lectures  and 
directions  to  his  contemporaries  for  their  future  pursuits  and  conduct  in 
life.  But  all  that  is  told  of  his  life  is  contained  in  a  few  paiahles,  ser- 
mons, miracles,  and  anecdotes.  No  account  is  given  of  his  private  life ; 
how  he  passed  his  years ;  what  he  fed  upon,  or  how  he  obtained  the 
means  of  subsistence ;  where  he  slept,  or  when  he  slept ;  whether  he  ever 
suffered  from  any  of  the  maladies  to  which  humanity  is  subject.  If  he 
could  exist  without  meat  or  drink ;  without  rest ;  possessed  the  power  of 
self-transposition :  could  control  the  elements,  and  could  make  himself 
imponderable ;  in  the  name  of  humanity,  it  may  be  asked,  how  Christ 
could  be  human,  and  if  not  human,  how  could  he  be  of  the  seed  of  David, 
or  of  sinful  Eve ;  and  what  need  was  there  of  the  medinm  of  a  woman 
for  his  appearance  upon  earth;  and  how  that  which  was  not  morta!, 
could  be  crucified  to  death,  and  water  and  blood  flow  from  what  was  not 
material  ? 

Heally,  to  the  lig^ht  of  reason  and  human  intelligence  there  is,  in  the 
character  and  life  of  Christ  and  in  some  of  the  Christian  doctrines  from  them, 
a  complexity  of  superstition  and  ignorance.  Nor  is  this  state  lessened  in 
contradictions  by  referring  one  part  of  the  life  of  Christ  to  his  human,  and 
another  to  his  divine  nature.  Just  as  consistent  would  it  be  to  impute  to 
the  supposed  being,  the  Devil,  who  is  related  to  have  taken  material 
form,  a  human  and  divine  nature.  If  Christ's  body  was  imponderable  and 
immaterial  when  he  appeared  and  talked  to  his  disciples  on  the  sea,  why 
may  it  not  always  be  regarded  in  this  light  ?  Or  if  we  are  told  to  regard 
it  as  a  miracle,  then  it  may  be  asked,  why  Christ,  instead  of  weeping  over 
man*s  fallen  condition,  did  not  at  once  miraculously  change  the  whole 
fallen  condition  of  humanity  into  a  perfect  and  primeval  state  ?  He  is 
stated  to  have  forgiven  sins,  raised  the  dead,  and  changed  the  heart  in 
some  instances,  then  why  not  by  one  glorious  and  righteous  act  have 
finished  the  work  which  he  came  to  accomplish  ? 

Dkfb.— So  Christ  would,  if  mankind  were  willing  to  receive  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  to  cast  off  unbelief. 

AccB.— Really  this  perpetual  harping  upon  these  absurd  doctrines 
renders  your  client*s  reformation  hopeless !  It  has  already  been  asserted 
that  credulity  and  superstition  is  the  cause  of  all  ignorance,  unbelief  and 
do^bt  the  source  of  all  knowledge ;  and  that  reli^ous  intolerance  is  the 
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greatest  of  all  tyrannies.  There  have  Leon,  and  slill  are,  tyrants  in  poli- 
tical  as  well  as  tyrants  in  religious  bigotry  ;  but  iho  tyrant  who  enslaves 
the  mind  and  robs  the  moral  feelings  of  their  liberty,  is  by  far  more 
arrogant  than  the  tyrant  who  restrains  the  physical  actions  of  the  body 
by  human  laws  and  fetters.  Biit  how  supreme  in  tyranny  must  that 
mortal  be,  who  lays  claim  to  the  exercise  of  these  two  offices  combined 
and  seeks  aid  to  his  restraints  over  the  moral  and  religions  energies  of 
the  mind  by  prison  bans  and  fetters  as  constraints  for  the  body. 

During  some  years  your  client  has  had  warning  upon  warning,  con- 
cerning bis  arrogant  assumptions  in  each  respect^as  well  by  the  example 
of  others,  as  by  his  own  experience  from  his  own  victims  around  his  own 
threshhold.  But  so  infatuated  is  he  in  his  imagined  infallibility,  that  all 
are  despised.  Why  does  he  not  open  the  eyes  and  the  ears  of  body 
and  mind  to  see  and  hear  what  is  taking  place  in  his  own  as  well  as 
in  foreign  lands.  The  divine  right  of  rulers  to  govern  and  oppress  their 
subjects  has  again  and  again  been  scattered  to  the  winds.  The  united 
voice  and  wish  of  the  people  has  been  shown  to  be  the  will  of  Providence. 
Bishops  and  Popes  have  trembled  and  fled  before  the  indignation  of  an 
outraged  people.  The  nation's  right  to  reason  and  legislate  upon  poli« 
tical  aflGurs  has  been  long  acknowledged ;  and  the  time  has  now  arrived 
when  a  nation's  fitness  to  assert  its  right  to  reason  and  legislate  also  on 
religions  afiairs  is  about  to  be  acknowledged. 

Upon  what  grounds  do  men  claim  this  right  ?  Not  upon  any  imagined 
or  special  divine  inspiration  from  Heaven,  but  upon  the  inherent  and 
natural  right  which  belongs  to  all  classes,  as  independent  individuals  of 
the  human  race ;  and  it  would  be  as  absurd  and  as  arrogant  to  endeavour 
to  force  each  individual  mind  to  adopt  the  same  doctrines  in  belief  and 
each  individual  body  to  follow  the  same  pursuit  and  exercise,  as  to  restrict 
the  voice  or  song  of  each  bird  to  the  same  note,  its  body  to  the  same  mode 
of  flight,  and  to  the  same  kind  of,  food  for  nourishment.  The  vigor  and 
energies  of  mind  are  as  restrained  by  ignorance  and  superstition,  as  those 
of  the  body  are  by  confinement  and  fetters.  What  the  free  breezes  of 
Heaven  and  liberty  of  limb  are  to  corporeal  development,  the  exercise  of 
reason  and  free  discussion  are  to  mental  improvement. 

All  the  world  has  heard  of  the  vast  stability  given  to  social  life  in 
England  by  freedom  of  opinion  and  freedom  of  act.  Mow,  in  order  clearly 
to  pompreliend  what  is  vf^eant  by  the  expressioui  **  freedom  of  opinion  and 
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act/*  it  must  be  understood  that  this  liberty  which  is  so  fully  enjoyed 
under  the  British  Constitution  consists  as  much  in  restraints  as  in  em- 
ployments of  words  and  actions,  but  by  no  means  in  a  reckless  use  of  them. 
Liberty,  in  the  estimation  of  the  British  Constitution,  consists  in  an 
equality  of  rights  and  privileges  enjoyed  by  every  individual,  of  whatever 
class,  station,  or  title,  subject  to  its  laws,  as  well  as  an  equal  liability  to 
all  the  fines  and  penalties  decreed  against  those  who  violate  tha  letter  or 
the  spirit  of  the  law.  In  [short,  all  that  tends  to  the  improvement  and 
happiness  of  society  is  allowed  and  encouraged  ;  but  acts  and  words  which 
have  a  contrary  effect  are  condemned  and  punished.  Now,  who  are  to 
judge  of  conduct  favourable  to  the  amelioration  and  happiness  of  society  ? 
Certainly  not  one  particular  class  or  station,  but  the  good  and  intelligent 
members  of  every  class  and  station.  Such  wise  and  just  liberty  haa  not 
yet  been  allowed  to  nations.  Secular,  as  well  as  religious  politics,  have 
been  subjects  almost  equally  forbidden  to  the  great  mass  of  mankind. 
Each  ruler  has  respectively  claimed  a  divine  and  an  arbitrary  right  over  the 
actions  and  consciences  of  those  under  their  control.  This  system  of 
government  has  been,  and  may  yet  be,  possible,  so  long  as  ignorance  and 
superstition  blinds  or  benumbs  the  intellectual  faculties  of  those  governed, 
but  no  longer.  Thus,  England,  since  she  has  thrown  off  the  degrading 
bondage  of  popish  rule,  has  continued  advancing  in  political  and  religioua 
freedom,  until,  at  length,  by  that  all  powerful  agency  of  a  Free  Ptm,  she 
has  w(m  for  her  glorious  Constitution  the  admiration  and  support  of  all 
classes  of  the  nation,  as  well  as  the  respect  and  approval  of  every  sur- 
rounding land.  All  this  great  change  has  been  brought  about  by  the 
employment  of  means  diametrically  opposite  to  those  in  use  among  your 
clients.  The  minds  of  the  people  have  been  instructed,  and  thereby  pre- 
judices and  superstitious  have  been  dispelled ;  discussion,  in  private  and  ' 
public,  allowed  on  public  men  and  measures ;  their  merits  and  demerits 
have  been  fully  canvassed;  that  which  was  likely  to  prove  injurious 
neglected,  and  the  beneficial  adopted.  Thus  the  doctrines  of  political 
economy,  and  the  claim  of  kings  to  divine  rights,  have  been  weighed, 
and  rightly  digested  by  the  sound  and  wholesome  intelligence  of  that 
reason  which  is  natural  to  the  human  mind,  until  a  practical  code  has 
been  formed,  which  has  been  approved  of  and  subscribed  to  by  the  united 
nation. 

The  British  government  and  nation  having  thus  experienced  the^ blessings 
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which  hare  accrued:  to  themselves  from  the  unrestrained  expression  of  opinion 
in  discasaions  on  civil  government,  and  the  advantages  which  have  followed 
the  removal  of  political  fetters  and  prisons,  and  all  persecutions  on  account 
of  the  entertaining  of  views  adverse  to  the  ruling  powers,  or  condemnatory 
of  their  measures,  are  at  length  becoming  anxious  that  a  like  latitude  of 
expression  and  investigation  should  be  extended  to  religious  doctrines, 
under  the  oonviotion  that  if  human  ordinances  can  bear  the  test  and  ap« 
proval  of  universal  reason  and  intelligence,  those  ordinances  and  doctrines 
which  are  declared  to  be  the  direct  communication  of  the  Almighty, 
cannot  be  gainsayed,  but  must  be  consistent  witli  the  intellects  which 
the  Or^ator  has  bestowed  upon  His  creatures;  or,  if  they  be 
opposed  to  His  universal  providence,  and  are  prejudicial  to  the  happi- 
nees  of  man,  and  at  variance  with  the  universal  economy  manifested  in 
the  woriES  of  creation,  they  must  be  rejected  as  the  false  notions  of  erring 


It  is  needless  again  to  revert  to  the  different  reasons,  which  have  been 
advanced,  to  prove  that  the  so-called  divine  inspirations  and  prophecies 
of  the  New  and  Old  Testaments  are  totally  at  variance  with  the  idea  of 
one  sole  superintending  almighty  Providence,  to  whom  all  Creation  owes 
its  origin  and  existence ;  that  each  book  was  composed  long  after  the 
events  therein  recorded,  are  stated  to  have  taken  place ;  that  the  effects 
upon  mankind  have  not  been  productive  of  those  benefits  prophecied ;  and 
that  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  are  not  reciprocally  confirmatory  of  the 
divine  origin  of  each  other.  The  present  state  of  the  Jews  confute  the 
idea  that  they  are,  or  ever  were,  the  elected  people  of  the  Almighty ;  and 
the  fact  of  their  universal  rejection  of  Christ  disapproves  entirely  of 
Christ's  claim  to  an  equality  with  the  Almighty,  and  of  the  promise  of  a 
deliverer  to  their  race  and  nation  being  fulfilled  in  his  person.  That 
there  may  be  some  appearance  of  connection  of  the  Old  with  the  New 
Testament,  or,  of  supposed  illustration  of  some  prophecy  or  prophecies  of 
the  Old  in  the  recorded  events  of  the  New  Testament  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at ;  since  the  very  design  of  the  New  Testament  is  to  confirm 
in  every  particular  the  claim  of  the  Old  to  a  divine  origin,  and  professes 
to  be  composed  for  this  very  object.  The  wonder  then  is  not  that  the 
New  Teatament  should  by  one  or  two  events  therein  recorded  induce  per- 
sons to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  proves  the  divine  origin  of  the  Old, 
but  that  every  line  should  not  contain  such  convincing  proofs,  that  not  one 
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single  Jew  or  Genlile  bhould  bo  found  iu  auy  degree  sceptical  of  any  one 
fact  or  assertion*  Again,  since  the  whole  design  of  the  New  Testament*  is 
to  teach  mankind  their  duty  to  God  and  man,  and  to  make  tliem  holy,  tlie 
wonder  is,  not  that  there  should  he  a  few  moral  precepts  and  benevolent 
maiimsv  but  that  all  moral  precepts  and  benevolent  maxims  should 
not  be  complete  and  so  thoroughly  inculcated,  that  every  reader 
should  be  in  entire  unison  with  precepts  and  doctrines  therein  in- 
culcated, that  a  possibility  of  variance  could  not  exist.  Now  ex- 
perience has  shown  that  no  religion  has  ever  produced  such  massa- 
cres and  deadly  feuds  as  the  Jewish  and  Christian  ;  especially  the  Chris- 
tians amongst  its  own  professors.  This,  however  is  a  natural  con- 
sequence, for  the  Jews  thought,  and  were  taught  to  believe,  that  every 
nation,  opposed  to  their  creed,  was  to  be  destroyed ;  and  the  Christians 
are  no  less  zealous  in  the  propagation  of  their  doctrines.  But  what  is 
passing  strange  and  proves  how  much  the  persecution  for  a  doctrines  sake 
is  superior  to  the  love  of  neighbour,  is  this  fact,  that  the  Jews  who  totally 
reject  every  Christian  doctrine,  are  mildly  judged,  whilst  a  Christian 
heretic  is  deemed  suitable  matter  for  the  stake,  or,  when  this  earthly 
ciuelty  is  forbidden  by  the  law  of  reason,  or  civil  law,  for  future  un- 
earthly torments,  by  his  fellow  Christians.  Again,  a  fact  still  more  pass- 
ing strange  is  this,  that  the  heavenly  doctrines,  revealed  to  mankind  by 
the  all-benevolent  Son  of  the  Almighty  Father  of  love  were  to  bring  a 
sword,  not  peace,  upon  earth,  were  to  excite  mother  against  daughter, 
father  against  son,  brother  against  sister,  husband  against  wife,  wife 
against  husband,  society  against  society,  in  short  to  destroy  the  benevo- 
lent impulses  of  Nature. 

Not  less  strange  is  it  that  the  feiithful  Abraham,  not  only  disowned  his 
own  wife  through  fear,  and  bronght  great  gains  to  himself  by  the  come- 
liness of  her  personal  attractions,  but  actually  was  guilty  of  filiicide,  in  the 
sight  of  the  law,  and  by  this  crime  was  righteousness  imputed  to  him. 
If  faith  and  righteousness  were  imputed  to  a  man  for  such  acts,  it  really 
seems  little  surprising  that  not  only  the  Jews  and  their  boasted  father 
Abraham  should  be  rejected  and  despised  by  the  Egyptians  and  other 
surrounding  nations,  but  that  the  God  of  the  Jews  should  meet  with  no 
adoration  from  the  Gentiles.  Nor  is  it  strange  from  the  avowed  mission 
of  Christ  himself  to  earth,  that  the  publishers  of  his  doctrines  should  en- 
counter opposition  and  persecution  from  the  magistrates  and  people  of 
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the  Roman  Empire  ia  ord^r  to  uphold  the  civil  and.  religious  enactments 
of  their  constitution. 

Ilaving  thus  hrieflj  passed  in  review  the  Jewish  religion  and  nation. 
and  Christianity  and  its  founder,  we  find  that  the  whole  comhined  consists, 
Firstly  :  Of  the  revolt  of  a  portion  of  the  blessed  spirits  in  Heaven  against 
their  Almighty  Creator,  and  the  fatal  consequences  thereof,  viz.,  their  ex- 
pulsion from  Heaven,  into  eternal  punishment.     Secondly  ;  Of  the  revolt 
of  the  blessed  and  immortally  ordained  humanity  against  the  direct  in- 
junction of  their  Almighty  Creator,  and  the  tremendous  curse  which  fol- 
lowed this  act  of  disobedience.     Thirdly :  Of  the  supposed  destruction 
from  off  the  face  of  this  globe,  by  a  flood,  of  all  animated  nature  for  the 
continued  revolts  of  mankind  against  the  Almighty  Creator,  except  righteous 
Noah  and  his  family,  who  were  miraculously  saved  in  a  vessel  so  immense  that 
it  employed  Noah  and  his  family  one  hundred  years  to  build,  for  it  was 
to  contain,  not  only  this  human  family,  but  pairs  of  all  other  animals, 
Fourthly :  Of  the  continued  wickedness  and  revolts  of  the  human  race, 
who  had  sprung  from  righteous  Noah  and  his  family,  in  spite  of   all  the 
precautions  which  the  Almighty  had  taken  to  deter  mankind  from  dis- 
obedience to  his  decrees,  the  resolution  which  the  Almighty  took  to  make 
his  Providence  known,  and  his  name  honoured  among  his  creatures,  to 
choose  from  among  the  nations  a  peculiar  race,  who  might  manifest  his 
power,  and  attribute  to  the  surrounding  and  to  succeeding  nations ;  of  the 
wonderful  methods  to  which  he  resorted,  and  of  the  astonishing  miracles, 
subversive  of  the  whole  ordained  economy  of  Nature,  which  he  performed, 
in  support  of  this  his  chosen  race,  and  the  miraculous  destruction  of  so 
many  of  his  creatures,  in  order  to  prepare  lands  flowing  with  abundance  for 
the  reception  of  this  same  chosen  race.    Fifthly :  Of  the  revolt  of  this  his 
own  peculiar  race,  in  spite  of  the  wonderous  works  which  the  Lord  had 
wrought  for  them,  which  caused  the  Almighty  to  repent  that  he  had  made 
creatures  after  his  own  image,  and  to  resolve  to  forsake  them,  and  give 
them  over  to  their  unholy  practices.    Sixthly  :  Of  the  long  interval  which 
elapsed  between  this  revolt  of  the  Jews,  during  which  time,  the  Almighty 
had  forsaken  his  creatures,  and  the  appearance  of  his  own  begotten  son  on 
the  earth,  in  human  form ;  in  order  that  all  mankind  might  be  redeemed 
by  his  atonement  for  sin,  and  be  admitted  to  a  future  happy  condition. 
Seventhly  :  Of  the  appearance  upon  earth  of  the  Lord  from  Heaven,  by 
female  agency,  in  the  form  of  an  infant,  who  grew  to  manhood,  and  re- 
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niained  more  than  thiity  years  upon  earth,  performing  wonders  and 
miracles  among  his  fellows,  in  some  parts  of  the  Roman  Empire ;  till,  at 
last,  not  only  the  former  chosen  people  of  God,  the  Jews,  but  also  the 
Gentiles,  after  a  succession  of  repeated  insults  and  reproaches  against  the 
Son  of  the  Almighty,  he  was,  in  spite  of  all  his  recorded  benevolent 
actions  and  miracles,  doomed  to  the  degrading  death  of  the  cross,  by  the 
exulting  crowd,  who  were  witnesses  of  the  cruel  act.  Eighthly  :  Of  the  re- 
turn to  life  on  the  third  day  after  his  death  of  the  Son  of  the  Almighty, 
with  all  the  marks  of  ignonminy  which  brought  death  upon  him,  his  elan- 
destine  appearance  to  some  of  his  family  and  friends,  during  a  few  days,  and 
then  his  mysterious  disappearance  to  Heaven. 

Such,  then,  are  the  principal  data,  upon  which  the  creeds  and  doctrines 
of  Christianity  are  established.  And  of  what  do  these  data  consist  ?  Of  a 
succession  of  revolts  which  seem  to  have  puzzled  even  the  Almighty  to  de- 
cide upon  a  method  by  wbich  he  might  be  enabled  to  govern  the  rebellions 
creatures  whom  he  had  formed  in  purity  of  mind  and  blessedness  of  condi- 
tion. Is  it,  then,  any  wonder,  that  the  doctrines  established  upon  these  very 
revolts  should  peiplex  the  creatures  through  whose  agency  these  doctrines 
have  originated,  as  a  medium  of  atonement  for  the  violation  of  the  Creator's 
commands,  and  of  reconciliation  to  his  favour  ?  Whether  the  wonder  exists 
or  not  the  perplexity  has  too  long  been  apparent  among  the  supporters  of 
these  doctrines  by  the  fatal  contention  in  mind  and  body,  not  only  amongst 
themselves,  but  against  those  who  deny,  altogether,  or  in  part,  the  truth  of 
the  data  upon  which  the  doctrines  are  founded.  The  Jews  who  believed  and 
declared  themselves  to  be  the  chosen  of  the  Lord,  sought  to  establish  their 
doctrines  by  warfare  against  the  body;  Christians  equally  bigoted  and 
superstitious,  by  warfare  against  spirit.  But  the  latter,  though  preaching 
peace,  and  proclaiming  warfare  against  only  the  invisible  spirits  of  darkness, 
have  allowed  themselves  to  become  infatuated  to  such  a  degree,  as  not  only 
to  engage  in  deadly  strife  and  interminable  persecutions  among  themselves, 
but  in  holy  wars  and  crusades  against  imchristian  nations.  Their  doctrines, 
declared  to  be  spiritual  and  divine,  are  all  illustrated  and  enforced  by  ex* 
amples  taken  from  the  virtues,  vices,  or  military  weapons  and  proceedings  of 
the  heathens.  In  short  to  sum  up  Christianity  in  little,  it  is  a  continual 
warfare  between  Heaven  and  HeU,  or  rather  between  the  Almighty  and 
Satan,  in  which  sometimes  the  one  party,  and  sometimes  the  other  appears  as 
victor;  but  upon  the  whole  the  advantage  hitherto  has  always  been  on  the 
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side  of  the  devil  and  his  forces,  altbougli  the  final  issue  remains  still  in 
abeyance. 

In  the  Christian,  as  in  all  other  religions,  there  are  many  excellent  moral 
and  religious  precepts.  Such  a  result  is  quite  natural ;  for,  independently 
of  the  innate  goodness  and  fellow  feeling  of  humanity,  no  religious  body 
would  be  either  so  rash  or  so  inconsistent  as  to  seek  to  establish  doctrines 
subrersive  of  morality,  or  of  the  then  existing  government.  Christianity, 
although  opposed  to  the  plurality-godworship  of  the  Bomans,  inculcated  due 
respect  to  the  laws  of  the  civil  authorities,  and  represents  its  founder  as 
one,  who,  not  only  rendered  to  Ceesar  what  was  Caesar's,  but  who  also  paid 
due  respect  to  the  constituted  Boman  tribunals  when  brought  before  them. 
If  Christ  and  his  supporters  at  any  time  had  been  so  impolitic  as  to  have 
imperilled  the  respect  and  the  implicit  obedience  which  the  Eoman  laws 
demanded  of  all  those  who  enjoyed  their  protection,  they  would  have,  at  once, 
undergone  the  penalty  for  an  offence  of  this  nature.  Yet,  strange  as  it  may 
seem,  Christ  is  represented  actually  to  have  used  gross  insults  to  the  minds, 
and  outrageous  violence  to  the  persons  and  effects  of  the  Jews,  who  were 
only  the  vassals  of  the  Bomans.  In  the  first  instance,  when  he  declared 
them  hypocrites  and  children  of  the  Devil ;  in  the  second,  when  he  whipped 
their  bodies,  overthrew  their  tables  and  the  gold  ^thereon,  and  forcibly  ex- 
pelled them  from  the  temple.  Now  this  latter  act,  imputed  to  the  meek 
and  lowly  Jesus,  when  considered  by  the  natural  intelligence  assigned  to 
humanity,  surpasses  its  powers  of  belief.  If  Christ  was  so  much  alarmed  at 
the  anger  of  the  Jews,  who  took  up  stones  to  slay  him,  when  he  reproved 
tliem  on  account  of  their  doctrines,  that  he  hastened  to  escape  the  effects  of 
^heir  resentment,  surely  the  Jewish  bankers  would  not  have  tamely  per* 
mitted  their  persons  to  have  been  flogged,  their  gold  scattered  to  the  winds 
nor  themselves  driven  from  the  Temple,  without  taking,  in  their  fury, 
instant  revenge  upon  the  offender,  or,  at  least  summoning  him  before  the 
Tribunal  of  Justice ;  nor  would  the  meek  Jesus,  had  he  dared  to  brave  the 
vengeance  of  the  enraged  bankers,  have  been  so  impolitic  as  to  defy  the 
powers  of  a  law  court  and  the  bars  of  a  prison.  In  short,  the  whole  accounts 
of  the  New  Testament  are  so  contradictory  the  one  with  the  other,  that  if 
examined  and  tested  by  the  common  intelligence  of  humanity,  one  event 
refutes  the  probability  of  the  other.  It  is,  then,  not  at  all  surprising  that 
all  those  who  preach  its  doctrines  will  not  allow  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ 
to  come  within  the  pale  of  reason,  but  declare  that  all  its  doctrines  are  to  be 
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implicitly  believed  and  received.  Such  being  ihe  fact,  it  is  also  not  at  all 
surprising  that  the  sermons  announced  from  'the  pulpit  by  prejudiced  and 
bigoted  priests,  should  be  equally  contradictory :  or  that  those  who  deliver 
them,  however  wild  and  new  the  notions  they  advance  may  be,  should  claim 
for  themselves  and  their  doctrines  a  like  immunity  from  the  bar  of  reasom 
These  preachers  begin  their  sermons  by  announcing  that  God  is  almighty  in 
every  attribute,  and,  is,  moreover,  a  Providence  of  everlasting  love,  and  finish 
by  declaring  that  the  Devil  is  more  powerful  than  the  Almighty,  and  that 
this  providence  of  love  dooms  the  greater  part  of  the  human  race  to  everlast- 
ting  torments  in  a  future  state. 

Defb. — ^This  assertion  deserves  the  reprobation  of  aU  mankind.  God  is» 
in  truth,  a  God  of  love,  and  delighteth  to  exercise  mercy  to  all  who  are  will* 
ing  to  accept  his  proffered  salvation ;  but  the  ungodly  who  prefer  the  com- 
munion of  devils  to  that  of  the  saints,  cannot  expect  the  reward  of  the  just ; 
and  no  priest  is  at  liberty  to  pronounce  forgiveness  of  sins  to  the  impe- 
nitent. 

AcCR. — And  by  what  law  does  any  one  priest  claim  the  right  or  the 
power  to  pronounce  absolution  either  upon  the  penitent  or  the  impenitent  ? 
Does  a  mortal  dare  to  put  himself  upon  an  equality  with  the  Almighty,  and 
assume  the  province  of  adndnistering  his  laws,  and  of  expounding  his  pro- 
vidential decrees  ?  Think  you  that  the  feelings,  the  mind,  the  principle  of 
Infinite  Intelligence  is  swayed  by  tlie  same  motives  which  excited  the  im- 
pulses of  frail  humanity  ?  or  has  the  creature  a  knowledge  of  himself,  of  his 
fellows,  or  of  the  laws  which  govern  creation  equal  to  that  which  the  Creator 
possesses.  Is  it  possible  that  the  finite  intellects  of  a  creature  can  comprehend 
the  consistent  harmony  which  exists  between  the  exciting  causes  in  the 
animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral  kingdom,  and  the  admirable  effects  thereby 
produced?  If  he  cannot,  how  presumptuous  on  his  part  to  denounce 
either  the  human  race  as  polluted,  or  the  world  as  wicked ;  or  even  to 
declare  them  to  be  in  this  sad  condition. 

Your  client's  doctrines  are  founded  upon  ignorance  and  superstition. 
In  these  doctrines  no  ennobling  notions  so  clearly  suggested  by  the  aid  of 
reason  to  man,  are  found  of  the  Creator  and  his  works  1  Christianity  itself 
was  founded  upon  ignorance.  Even  the  veriest  outlines  of  .the  economy  of 
this  word  were  unknown.  Its  form,  its  extent,  its  motion,  all  were  unknown 
even  to  the  founder  of  Christianity.  Astronomy,  natural  philosophy,  poetry, 
the  arts  and  sciences,,  these  essences  of  humanity  and  civiliuition,  either 
unknown  or  despised.    Instead  of  which  the  degrading  doctrines  of  devils, 
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miracles,  spiritual  influences  were  taught;  to  which  were  soon  added  the  no  less 
degrading  influences  of  the  adoration  of  saints  and  the  worship  of  relics,  so 
much  encouraged  by  your  client  for  sordid  purposes.  But  that  which  has 
been  most  influential  in  demoralising  and  blunting  the  human  mind  is  the 
doctrine  of  the  torments  of  everlasting  Hellfire  and  the  fiendish  taunts  of 
Satan  and  his  agents,  once  blessed  angels  in  communion  with  the  Almighty  1 
It  is  this  doctrine  which  has  crazed  so  many  weak  minds.  In  is  this  doc- 
trine which  has  made  so  many  sensitive  mind  servile  and  superstitious,  there- 
fore cowardly,  uneasy,  and  often  miserable  But  the  effect,  which  is  still  more, 
perhaps,  to  be  lamented,  is,  that  it  is  this  doctrine  which  has  made  so  many 
scoffers  of  religion,  and  turned  them  away  from  the  House  of  God,  wherein 
they  should  have  heard  many  instructive  lessons  in  their  duty  to  God  and 
man ;  and  has  so  brutalised  the  stem  dispositions  of  many  priests  and  lay- 
men, as  to  induce  them  to  commit  atrocities  upon  their  fellows  in  the  name 
of  Christianity. 

All  sects,  as  has  already  been  observed,  especially  religious  sects,  are  more 
or  less  intolerant,  because  their  veiy  separation  isbased  upon  the  censures  pro- 
nounced against  the  creed  or  doctrines  of  those  from  whom  they  separate. 
This  feeling  naturaUy  leads  on  to  favouritism,  then  to  a  party  spirit,  and,  at 
last,  to  persecution,  first  by  words  and  afterwards,  when  power  or  influence 
permits,  by  deeds.  In  order,  therefore,  to  justify  persecution  to  conscience 
and  to  the  world,  certain  new  or  perverted  old  doctrines  are  inculcated  in  the 
creed,  until  the  divine  dictates  of  love,  truth,  and  forgiveness  are  set  at 
nought,  and  the  reason  of  humanity  outraged ! 

How  truly  wise,  then,  is  that  man  (or  woman)  whose  mind  thoroughly 
liberalised  by  the  reflective  powers  with  which  his  beneficent  Creator  has 
endowed  him,  regards  the  Heavens  and  the  earth,  each  containing  so  many 
admirable  proofs  of  an  all-wise  and  unerring  Providence,  as  one  vast  arena 
for  the  exercise  of  his  faculties,  who,  trusting  for  salvation  and  for  justifi- 
cation in  the  sight  of  his  Creator  to  no  set  form  of  prayer,  to  no  sectarian 
doctrine  or  priestly  absolution,  holds  commimion  with  the  whole  creation, 
and  breathes  forth  both  prayer  and  praise  as  he  journeys  on  at  each  new  dis- 
covery of  the  Almighty's  benevolent  arrangements,  whose  religious  senti- 
ments require  not  to  be  excited  by  the  tiara  of  Popes,  the  purple  and  linen 
of  cardinals,  the  tinsel  of  officiating  priests,  the  fumes  of  incense,  or  the 
melody  of  song,  but  warm  with  brotherly  love  to  each  member  of  the  human 
community,  with  benevolent  desires  towards  every  animal,  and  with  respect 
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towards  erery  inanimate  object  of  creation ;  and  whose  trust  in  the  superin- 
tending providence  of  an  Almighty  is  so  firm,  that  he  can  welcome  the  last 
effort  of  death,  whether  in  a  desert  or  a  town,  with  a  smile. 

Can  any  temple  be  more  appropriate  for  the  worship  and  adoration  of 
our  Creator  than  the  magnificent  canopy  of  the  Heavens,  which  he  himself 
has  formed,  or  any  objects  be  more  adapted  to  excite  this  sentiment,  as  well 
as  the  grateful  feeling  of  universal  benevolence,  than  the  glorious  sun  at  mid- 
day, which,  enriching  man's  labour,  loads  his  orchards  with  fruits,  and  his 
lands  with  grain  and  herbage,  or  the  resplendent  moon,  with  the  vast  assem- 
blage of  other  celestial  worlds,  which  excite  our  involuntary  wonder  and  ad- 
miration, since  they  manifest  so  convincingly  to  every  reflecting  creature  the 
supreme  order  and  perfection  of  Creation.  The  man  of  contemplation  who 
goes  forth  at  these  seasons  to  look  through  Nature  up  to  Nature's  God,  feels 
his  reason  compelled  to  confess  that  he  is  but  a  very  speck  in  existence,  and 
refuses  not  to  adopt  any  confession  of  his  own  ignorance  and  sinfulness  con- 
sistent with  the  notions  which  every  object  aroimd  him  inspires,  of  the  attri- 
butes of  an  Almighty. 

That  individual  who,  confident  in  the  superintending  Providence  of  an 
Almighty,  can  ascend,  at  midnight,  the  summit  of  some  high  and  isolated 
spot,  'where  calmness  and  solitude  are  found,  whither  no  sounds  of  hu- 
manity from  the  dwelling^  beneath  ascend,  when  the  surrounding  vapours 
below  him  obscure  every  object  on  earth  but  the  summit  of  the  hill  upon 
which  he  stands,  when  the  glorious  orbs  of  space,  the  moon  in  full  splendour, 
present  themselves  to  his  contemplation,  and  can  with  a  composed  mind, 
void  of  belief  in  earthly  ghosts  and  hellish  spirits,  hold  commune  with  his 
God,  is  the  fit  messenger  of  peace  and  glad  tidings  to  his  fellows,  is  tlie 
priest,  who  is  qualified  to  impart  to  them,  at  least  some  faint  knowledge  of 
God's  Providence'  over  his  creation,  to  inform  them  how  to  enjoy  life  and 
meet  death,  in  short  to  declare  man's  duty  to  God  and  to  his  neighbour ;  not 
the  man,  whose  mind  is  cii'cumscribed  and  brutalised  by  the  closet  love  of 
original  sin,  of  devils,  and  of  hellfire. 

On  man's  return  to  the  crowded  city  are  these  exalted  notions  of  the 
grandeur  and  infinite  perfection  and  power  of  the  Almighty,  which  the  calm 
contemplation  of  Nature's  wonders  have  inspired,  to  be  for  ever  effaced,  be- 
cause he  views  humanity  therein,  overwhelmed  in  a  state,  which  is  conceived 
to  be,  vice  and  misery,  and  is  he,  henceforth,  to  regard  the  creation  of  a 
being,  who  is  declared  to  be  uncontrolled  and  almighty  in  every  attribute 
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that  can  be  assigned  to  this  being,  as  having  become  altogther  imperfect 
through  the  agency  of  a  sabjected  creature  ?  May  it  not  be,  that  the  con- 
duct of  every  being  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  cause  which  the  Almighty 
himself  may  have  seemed  fit  to  create  in  each  peculiar  condition  of  the  indi- 
vidual, whether  brute  or  human.  According  to  this  supposition,  the  conduct 
of  your  client,  notwithstanding  its  injurious  effects  upon  society,  may  be 
perfectly  consistent,  as  has  already  been  declared,  with  the  false  views  and 
notions  which  he  entertains  of  the.  Almighty  and  his  works.  In  order  to 
produce  action,  there  must  be  an  exciting  cause,  arising  either  externally  or 
internally,  as  well  perhaps  in  the  mineral,  as  in  the  animal  and  vegetable 
kingdom ;  but  as  it  would  be  qaite  foreign  to  our  object  to  discuss  here  the 
subject,  whether  from  internal  or  external,  from  both  combined,  or  originally 
only  firom  external  causes,  we  will  leave  it  quite  an  open  question  for  those 
who  may  take  any  interest  therein.  Neither  will  we  here  further  dispute, 
whether  the  reason  o  man  is  a  together  a  distinct  quality  from  the  instinct 
of  the  brute ;  sufficient  is  it  to  observe  than  man  acts  from  the  influence  and 
force  of  the  notions  or  impressions  which  instigate  him  ;  consequently,  it 
should  always  be  endeavoured  to  impart  to  him,  those  ideas,  notions,  or 
impressions  which  tend  most  to  the  good  of  society  and  to  the  individuaFs 
own  welfare ;  that  is  man  should  be  educated. 

This  term,  "  education,"  in  its  general  acceptance,  has  a  very  extended 
signification,  and  may  then  denote  the  preparation  or  progress  of  man  ^m  a 
savage  to  a  civilized  condition,  if  such  an  expression  as  savage  can  be  applied 
to  man,  seeing  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  find  a  race  or  tribe  of  the  human 
species  without  some  form  of  government,  or  the  application  of  the  arts  and 
sciences,  although  in  a  rude  state,  to  assist  their  means  of  living.  As  there 
are  many  stages  of  civilization,  from  its  first  dawn  to  a  high  state  of  refine- 
ment, so  must  there  necessarily  be  many,  degrees  of  education ;  and,  more- 
over, this  education  itself  varies  in  its  direction  or  developement,  accordingly 
as  the  political,  the  reb'gious,  and  the  moral  government  of  one  nation 
assumes  a  higher  or  lower  scale  than  that  of  another. 

It  has  been  shown  that  the  study  of  the  natural  sciences,  that  is,  the 
investigation  of  Nature  and  her  operations,  the  free  intercourse  of  man  with 
man,  of  nation  with  nation  for  commercial  purposes,  that  freedom  of  discus- 
sion on  all  subjects,  especially  the  freedom  of  the  press,  all  tend  to  refine  and 
soften  the  desires  and  inclinations  of  mankind  towards  each  other ;  that,  on 
the  contrary,  superstition  and  ignorance  beget  a  host  of  prejudices  which 
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deaden  the  Icindly,  and  excite  rancorous  feelings  in  the  human  breast; 
and  that  man's  conduct  towards  each  other  depends  entirely  upon  the  im- 
pressions produced  upon  his  brain. 

It  has  been  proved  that  your  client  has  designedly  kept  the  minds  of  his 
votaries,  should  it  not  be  said  of  his  slaves,  in  gross  ignorance,  loaded  them 
with  superstitions,  blinded  them  with  prejudices,  and  constrained  them  to 
remain  in  this  hopeless  condition  by  the  most  arrogant  and  relentless  de- 
nunciations  against  their  soids,  and  the  most  brutal  efforts  upon  their  bodies, 
and  that  he  has  effected  this  by  impiously  assuming  the  attributes  of  the 
Almighty,  notwithstanding  he  became  the  tool  of  emperors  for  the  worst  of 
ends,  and  trembled  in  his  menial's  liveiy  !  In  short,  that  your  client  has 
been  guilty  of  all  the  crimes  set  forth  in  their  accusation  against  him, 
for .  although  each  one  of  the  charges  brought  against  him  may  not  have 
been  directly  manifested  in  his  proceedings,  yet,  in  the  doctrines  which  he 
assumes  as  the  guide  for  his  conduct,  they  are  all  sanctioned ;  and,  moreover, 
by  his  assumption  of  the  office  of  Pope,  he  tacitly  subscribes  to,  and  approves 
of,  the  proceedings  of  all  former  Popes,  by  which  he  becomes  an  accomplice 
therein.  But,  without  referring  specially  to  all  the  events  which  have  taken 
place,  and  are  now  going  on  in  Catholic  countries  under  his  sanction,  it  may 
be  affirmed  that,  if  not  in  act,  he  is  guilty  in  spirit,  of  eveiy  charge  therein 
set  forth. 

Now,  although  the  conduct  of  your  client  may  be  quite  consistent  with 
the  exciting  causes  which  instigate  him  into  action,  yet  this  conduct  is  con- 
ducive neither  to  the  religious,  moral,  nor  political  interests  of  society ; 
therefore,  as  a  political,  moral,  and  religious  ruler,  he  is  denounced,  condemned, 
and  required  to  give  security  for  his  future  good  behaviour  to  that  govern- 
ment whose  subject  he  may  hereafter  become. 


The  sentiments  expressed  in  this  publication  will^  of  course,  be 
visited  by  the  severe  censures  of  those  whose  minds  feel  no  sym- 
pathy with  them,  and  whose  rational  faculties  are  under  the 
control  of  superstition.  There  are  also  other  classes  of  society, 
such  as  interested  priests  and  booksellers,  whoso  strenuous  op- 
position will  likewise  be  exerted  to  suppress  them  ;  and,  in  the 
spirit  of  the  ancient  Ephesians,  will  excl^iim :  Chreat  are  the 
doctrines  of  Christianiiy  which  came  dawn  from  Heaven !  But 
the  individual  whose  mind,  actuated  by  benevolence  and  good- 
will towards  all  creation,  discovers  '^  sermons  in  stones,  and 
good  in  everything,"  and  who  acknowledges  the  superintending 
providence  of  an  almighty  Creator,  will  remove  the  thick  veil 
of  superstition  and  prejudice,  which  the  reception  of  any  un- 
sound doctrines  may  have  caused,  and  which  obscure  his  judg- 
ment, and  calmly  reflect,  before  he  pronounces  his  verdict  upon 
a  subject  which  vindicates  the  jiierciful  and  uncontrolled  govern- 
ment of  the  universe  by  an  Almighty. 

That  Beligion  and  Politics  should  produce  similar  effects 
upon  the  human  mind,  seems,  at  the  first  consideration  thereon, 
a  result  worthy  of  special  remark.  But  this  circumstance  will 
cause  no  surprise,  on  ascertaining  that  the  one  concerns  man's 
temporal ;  the  other,  his  eternal  existence,  and  in  as  much  as  the 
future  above  the  present  welfare,  or^  vice  versa^  is  valued,  so,  in 
proportion  will  man's  interest  and  prejudices  be  excited  against 
those  who  respectively  diss^Qt  from,  or  oppose  his  views  on 
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either  subject  Surely,  no  one  ivill  deny  that  individuals  may 
be  equally  interested  in  their  religious  as  in  their  political  creed; 
or,  that  in  either  case,  it  may  often  be  Poverty,  and  not  Will, 
biasses  judgment  and  constrains  assent.  How  often  do  ambi- 
tion, popular  applause,  social  connections,  and  gold  decide  the 
choice,  as  well  in  religious  as  in  political  matters ;  although  the 
individuals  who  respectively  adhere  to  a  special  form  of  these 
various  creeds,  flatter  themselves,  and  often  sincerely  believe 
and  hope,  that  it  is  from  pure  love  and  adoration  to  the  object 
of  their  worship,  or  from  disinterested  benevolence  or  patriotism 
to  their  country,  that  they  have  made  their  choice. 

But  Selfish  Vanity  and  Bigotry  have  frequently  had  and  still 
have  such  undue  influence  over  the  better  feelings  of  humanity 
that  the  judgment  has  been,  and  yet  is,  so  warped  as  to  estab- 
lish or  sanction  political  measures  entirely  opposed  to  the  pro* 
gress  of  mankind  and  religious  creeds,  totally  at  variance  with 
the  attributes  assigned  to  the  object  of  its  worship.  In  what 
other  way  is  that  difference  of  opinion  in  political  measures,  but 
more  especially  in  reli^ous  doctrines,  to  be  accounted  for,  even 
in  our  own  land  ?  To  what  else  are  the  various  political  and 
the  still  more  various  religious  parties  to  be  ascribed  ?  All 
assume  to  be  respectively  patriotic,  political,  and  true  religious 
physidans.  It  were  well,  perhaps,  if  religious  doctrines  could 
be  as  speedily  and  as  practically  tested  as  political  measures  are, 
and  their  absurdities  proved  and  exposed,  since  this  effect  might 
lessen,  if  not  entirely  remove,  the  number  of  those  ignorant 
physicians  for  the  soul,  who  endeavour  to  make  themselves 
popular  among  their  simple  and  superstitious  brethren,  by  coarse 
jests  and  vulgarities  on  the  God  of  Truth,  and  the  Devil  of  Lies, 
and  who  assume  to  be  seers  and  prophets,  and  impiously  an- 
nounce the  intended  providence  and  coming  judgments  of  the 
Almighty  to  their  deluded  votaries  or  jeering  despisers ! 

These  in&tnated  Egotists,  who  believe  themselves  licensed 
physicians  to  prescribe  remedies  for  the  diseases  of  Creation, 
after  having  smothered  every  qualm  of  conscience  which  the 
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sentiment  of  Mercy  might  excite,  not  only  swallow  down  their 
huge  throat  of  superstitious  Faith  every  account  which  comes 
within  the  category  of  Divine  Inspiration,  however  contradic- 
tory to  reason  and  common  sense,  but  expect  their  hearers 
to  receive  and  digest  all  the  spiritual  food  which  their  own 
crude  imagination  offers  to  them,  howsoever  distasteful  it  may  be 
to  every  notion  of  the  infinite  perfection  of  the  Almighty,  and 
would  willmgly  restrain  the  last  effort  of  their  scared  con- 
science, and  declare  all  humanity  to  be  damned,  rather  than 
renounce  the  merciless  doctrines  which  they  have  imbibed. 

It  would  be  quite  consistent  in  these  men  of  strong  faith 
and  stem  creeds,  and,  likewise,  with  their  doctrines,  which 
declare  that  faith  can  remove  mountains,  if,  to  refute  the  sup- 
posed false  views  of  their  gainsayers,  they  would  be  so  obliging 
just  to  remove  the  top  of  Mount  Ararat  to  some  one  of  the 
parks  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  wicked  City  of  London, 
where  the  benign  influence  of  the  sun»  would  dissolve  the 
covering  of  the  ice-bound  Ark,  in  which  the  remnant  of  Crea- 
tion was  saved  from  destruction  by  the  flood ;  and>  after  this 
most  interesting  exposition — ^by  the  same  efficacious  power  of 
faith — ^remove  some  sufficient  strata  off  from  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  and  expose  to  human  observation  a  sample  or  two  of  the 
fossil  remains  of  the  human  race  which  existed  prior  to  the 
Universal  Deluge.  Such  a  proceeding  would  not  only  convince 
sceptics,  but  add  many  converts  to  their  creed. 

Since  the  various  and  reiterated  announcements,  that  this 
world  is  in  a  desperately  wicked  condition,  that  the  Devil  and 
his  host  of  warring  fiends  are  amazingly  powerful  and  ever 
vigilent,  and  that  the  torments  of  Hell  are  most  dreadful,  and  also 
everlasting,  seem  to  have  lost  their  efficacy  in  alarming  man- 
kind, many  of  these  spiritual  physicians  have  adopted  a  new 
remedy  to  effect  this  purpose,  and  to  save  human  souls  from 
eternal  misery.  The  leading  topic  which  they  introduce  into 
their  instruction  from  the  pulpit  and  the  press  in  spite  of  their 
previous  assertion,  that,  before  the  end  of  the  world,  the  happy 
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Milleuiuin  Wcis  to  take  jilace^  during  which  Satan  was  to 
be  bound  for  a  tliousand  years^  and  the  golden  age  was 
to  return  to  mankind^  is,  the  near  approach  of  this  world's 
total  destruction,  on  account  of  its  wickedness !  .  How  pro- 
fane, how  impious !  how  inconsistent  such  a  measure !  Do 
they  conceive  that  the  Almighty,  or  the  Devil,  was  the 
Creator  of  this  world  ?  If  the  Devil,  then  there  are  tteo 
Creators,  and,  perhaps,  (too  Almighties !  If  the  Almighty,  how 
impotent  the  government  of  the  Almighty  over  his  pure  creation ! 
If  the  earth  be  shortly  doomed  to  destruction,  what  may  become 
of  the  moon,  what  of  the  other  planets — what  of  the  sun,  of  the 
solar  system  —  in  short,  what  of  the  whole  solar  systems? 
Perhaps  these  men  of  strong  fjuth  and  stern  creeds  may  soon 
discover  that  the  sun  is  to  become  Heaven,  and  the  moon  Hell » 
or  vice  versa,  since  the  damned  are  to  be  the  more  numerous  of 
the  two  classes.  Or,  perhaps  all  the  heavenly  bodies  are  to 
become  habitations  for  the  various  generations  of  humanity, 
who  have,  at  one  time  or  another,  peopled  this  earth,  and  that 
some  will  be  assigned  to  the  wicked,  and  the  others  prepared  for 
the  blessed  ;  in  each  of  which  two  classes  of  habitations  there 
will  be  respectively  gradations  of  bliss,  and  gradations  of  misery, 
for  it  is  not  possible  to  anticipate  what  views  of  the  Almighty's 
future  proceedings  the  Holy  Ghost  may  reveal  to  them  in  the 
interpretation  of  the  pages  of  Inspiration. 

It  may  be  as  light  a  matter  for  a  divinity  physician  to  pre* 
scribe  his  remedy  for  the  soul's  diseases,  as  for  a  medical  prac- 
titioner for  those  of  the  body,  although  the  recipe  of  the  latter 
ftiay  be  more  easily  employed  than  that  of  the  former,  seeing 
that  the  mind  and  body,  being  in  close  sympathy  the  one  vnih 
the  other,  whatever  refreshes  and  invigorates  the  body  must 
correspondingly  strengthen  the  mental  faculties.  But  the 
maxim  of  the  religious  practitioner  seems  to  be  to  weaken  the 
body,  and  the  mind  or  soul  becomes  strengthened.  Doubtless, 
the  more  the  craving  of  hunger  is  lessened,  the  less  induce- 
ment will  w  individual  have  to  steal  food;  and  the  more 
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the  eneirgies  of  the  body  are  weakened  the  less  inducement 
vnH  a  man  have  to  commit  outrage  upon  life  and  prosperity 
Such  maxims  as  these  might  serve  to  regulate  the  bill  of  fare  for 
nuns  and  monks,  who  were  under  the  superstitious  obligation  to 
pass  their  life  in  useless  indolence  and  chastity ;  but  not  as  rules 
for  the  useful  and  necessary  operations  of  active  life. 

Is  it  to  be  supposed  that  the  honest  and  hardworking  navvies, 
blessed  with  a  strong  mind  within  a  strong  body — that  the 
laborious  agriculturists,  and  the  industrious  artisans,  who  so 
strenuously  labor  in  erecting  their  religious  instructor  a  substan- 
tiial  dwelling,  in  producing  wholesome  food,  and  in  providing 
warm  clothing  and  convenient  furniture  for  his  use  and  enjoy- 
ment, by  the  daily  sweat  of  their  brow,  can,  with  equal  ease, 
eomfort,  convenience,  and  benefit  to  themselves  and  family, 
follow  strictly  whatever  recipe  may  be  prescribed  for  their  soul 
by  their  religious  instructor,  as  the  instructor  himself,  who  has 
only  to  compose  and  write  it,  supposing  always  that  this  phy- 
sician himself  fully  follows  out  what  he  prescribes? 

It  may  be  well  imagined,  that  his  hand  of  little. employment 
and  his  squeamish  stomach  would  revolt  at  the  eight  of  under- 
ground sewers  and  cesspools,  and  not  even  take  kindly  to  the 
labour  of  the  brick  or  harvest  field,  and  to  the  drudgery  of  the 
muiufactory ;  and,  being  actually  engaged  in  any  one  of  these 
labourious  occupations,  that  he  would  very  soon  experience  the 
great  difference  between  preaching  the  benefit  of  a  sad  couten- 
ance  and  a  forty  days'  fast  for  his  soul,  and  the  actual  endurance 
of  them  in  the  midst  of  hard  labour,  which  was  rendered  neces- 
sary for  the  support  of  himself  and  family.  Because  it  is  re- 
lated, that  Christ  who  had  no  laborious  occupation  to  follow  in 
order  to  support  a  dear  wife  and  &mily,  had  a  divine  nature, 
and  possessed  all  power  in  heaven  and  upon  earth,  fasted  forty 
days  and  nights,  does  it  follow,  or  do  even  the  Christian  doc- 
trines command,  that  weak  mortality  should  imitate,'br  is  under 
the  necessity  to  imitate  such  an  example?  As  consistently 
might  it  be  supposed,  that,  on  every  successive  Good  Friday, 
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the  8un  should  become  darkened^  the  earth  quake,  and  the  altani 
of  the  Christian  churches  be  rent  in  twain  I  If  the  great  work  of 
human  redemption  was  finished  on  Good  Friday,  this  day  should 
be  the  brightest  day  of  the  year,  and  the  most  joyous  in  the 
human  calendar.  Away  then  with  the  gloomy  brow  and  the 
fasting  countenance  on  the  return  of  this  season.  The  anni- 
versary of  one's  birthday  is  considered  a  day  of  congratulation, 
then  let  the  anniversary  of  man's  redemption  be  equally  so. 

K  these  religious  physicians  of  delicate  hands  but  of  be* 
clouded  minds  could  divest  themselves  of  their  blinding  infatua- 
tion, and  reflect,  by  the  aid  of  unfettered  reason,  to  what  state, 
themselves,  their  churches,  their  constitution,  and  their  country 
would  be  reduced,  if  our  brave  British  barons  had  no  British 
navvies,  agriculturists,  and  artisans,  of  strong  bodies,  and  still 
more  valiant  hearts  to  respond  to  their  call  of  liberty,  and  de- 
fend their  native  soil  from  aggression,  and,  therefore,  fix>m  op- 
pression, they  might  then,  in  truth,  say,  that  ^^  the  church  is  in 
danger,"  and  tremble  for  the  consequences ;  and  might  discover 
too  late,  to  apply  a  remedy,  that  the  glory  of  the  British  con- 
stitution does  not  depend  for  its  establishment  and  durability 
upon  creeds  contained  in  velvet  bound  and  gilt-edged  church 
services,  in  sad  countenances  in  fast  or  saints  days,  in  faithless 
and  inefficacious  prayers,  or  in  superstitious  inspirations,  but  in 
social  laws  and  ordinancies,  established  under  the  direction  of 
enlightened  reason  to  which  all  religions  must  become  subservient. 

The  political,  religious,  and  moral  liberty,  enjoyed  and  sanc- 
tioned under  the  British  Constitution,  does  not  take  its  rise  from 
that  code  of  laws,  which  esteems  Lot,  stained  with  his  drunken 
and  incestuous  abominations,  a  righteous,  and  Abraham,  dis- 
graced by  his  marital  cowardice,  and  by  the  crime  of  filiicide, 
a  fiuthful  man ;  nor  from  that  code  of  religious  superstitions^ 
which  invests  a  mortal  with  Almighty  power,  because  it  is  re- 
lated, that  he  changed  water  into  wine,  and  could  at  once  in- 
crease one  small  fish  into  unlimited  numbers ;  neither  firom  the 
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doctrines  of  purgatory  or  hellfire ;  but  from  commoif  rights, 
suggested  to  mankiad  In  the  contemplation  of  Nature,  or  the 
economy  of  the  globe  upon  which  man  dwells,  by  his  rational 
faculties,  enlightened  by  experience. 

It  has  been  shown  in  the  body  of  this  publication^  where  the 
data  upon  which  Christianity  are  enumerated,  that  God  is  said 
to  have  repented  that  he  had  made  man.  We  are,  however, 
not  informed,  whether  the  Creator  also  repented  of  having  made 
angels  and  archangel^  who  were  the  first  to  rebel ;  and  whether 
any  offers  of  conditional  salvation  were  presented  for  their  ac« 
ceptance ;  for,  if  accepted,  it  is  correct  to  suppose,  that  man's 
transgression  would  not  have  taken  place.  Now  this  omission 
of  any  mention  of  God's  offers  of  pardon  to  the  fallen  angels, 
and  of  man's  seeming  total  disregard  thereof  and  of  man's 
approval  of  the  judgments  denounced  against  these  formerly 
blessed  spirits,  and  of  his  contrivance  to  impute  to  them 
the  cause  of  all  sin,  is  a  very  remarkable  circumstance,  and 
undeniably  proves  the  egotism  and  selfish  feeling  of  mankind, 
and  the  very  high  estimation  which  he  presumes  the  Almighty 
entertains  for  his  race,  in  spite  of  all  its  rebellions  and  short- 
comings. By  the  way,  it  may  be  here  just  remarked,  that  the 
desire  of  pardon  through  the  medium  of  an  intercessor  even  in 
the  common  occurrences  of  every  day  life,  is  the  general  cha- 
racterstic  of  humanity,  from  childhood  to  old  age ;  and  it  is 
quite  a  natural  consequence  that  this  feeling  should  more  es- 
pecially be  cherished  by  mankind  in  respect  to  the  desire  of  for- 
giveness from  the  object  of  his  adoration,  to  what  ever  profession 
of  religious  worship  he  may  belong.  But  to  return  from  this 
digression.  Man,  more  especially  the  Christian  class,  seems 
to  infer  that  the  whole  Universe  is  nothing  in  comparison 
to  himself,  that  the  whole  economy  of  this  terrestrial 
sphere  operates  for  his  good  pleasure  alone,  and  that, 
when  he  is  no  longer  an  inhabitant  thereof,  it  must  be  destroyed. 
Since  this  globe,  however,  is  but  a  link  in  the  stupendous  eco- 
nomy of  the  Universe,  it  would  appear  that  Universality  itself 
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would  suffer  by  the  destruction  of  this  globe,  and^  hence,  par- 
ticipate in  the  ruin  caused  by  the  sin  of  mankind,  through  the 
agency  of  the  Devil.  How,  in  such  a  calamity,  would  this  sup- 
posed monster  of  malignity  and  his  hosttf  of  approving  agencies 
exult  in  beholding  the  conflagration  of  the  world  and  the  disar- 
rangement of  the  Universe,  occasioned  by  their  mctori/  over  ike 
Almighty  himself  I  Oh  !  what  horrible  imaginings  and  posssi- 
bilities  do  the  Christian  doctrines  of  the  Fall  of  man  and  the 
destruction  of  this  earth,  in  consequence  thereof,  suggest  to 
the  mind  of  a  reflecting  mortal  I  How  utterly,  then,  are  the 
Christian  doctrines  of  the  Revolt  in  Heaven  of  the  pure  spirit 
of  light,  as  well  as  the  Revolt  on  Earth  of  sinless  humanity 
inconsistent  with  the  notion  of  one  Almighty,  perfect  in  every 
attribute  that  can  be  assigned  to  such  a  Being  I  and  how  extremely 
important  does  it  concern  young  men  about  to  enter  upon  the 
Christian  Ministry,  to  pause  awhile  and  to  reflect  upon  the 
embarrassing  results  which  must  inevitably  follow  a  hasty  sub- 
scription of  implicit  belief  in  every  article  of  the  Christian 
doctrines,  which  is  now  required  of  them,  if,  in  after  life,  a 
mature  reflection  and  an  unbiassed  judgment  should  investigate 
the  consistency  of  their  belief  with  the  attributes  ascribed  to  an 
Almighty, 

There  is  another  very  serious  and  pernicious  effect  resulting 
from  the  belief  in  Demoniacal  Influence.  But  before  explain- 
ing how  these  ill  effects  arise,  it  may  be  proper  first  to  account 
for  this  supposed  agency  of  devils.  1  he  origin  is,  doubtlessy 
the  goodness  inherent  in  human  nature.  Mankind,  especially 
those  individuals  of  the  race  imbued  with  a  gloomy  and  medi- 
tative spirit,  when  not  excited  by  any  violent  sentiment,  but 
under  the  calm  mood  of  reflection,  not  being  able  each  one 
satisfactorily  to  account  for  his  own  injurious  or  selfish  feeling 
or  action  from  passion  or  interest  towards  his  fellows,  for  the 
undutiful  conduct  of  children,  and  the  ungmteful  proceedings  of 
professed  friends  towards  themselves,  as  well  as  for  the  maladies 
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of  the  body  and  diseases  of  mind,  and  for  the  fatal  eifects  pro- 
duced by  wild  beasts  and  by  other  natural  causes ;  and  their 
own  selfishness,  desiring  the  love  and  protection  of  a  being  pos- 
sessing every  attribute  capable  of  protecting  them  and  always 
desirous  to  do  them  good,  imagined  evil,  unseen,  and  malicious 
spirits,  towards  whom  they  entertained  no  sentiment  of  com- 
passion, but,  on  the  contrary,  bore  against  them  the  strongest 
feeling  of  resentment,  because  they  conceived  that  those  evil 
spirits,  by  causing  them  to  offend  against  that  Being,  whom 
they  i:egarded  as  their  protector  and  the  author  of  all  good, 
thereby  drew  down  upon  themselves  his  displeasure  and  con- 
sequent punishment  of  death.  In  order,  therefore,  in  some 
degree  at  least  to  excuse  themselves,  mankind  denounced  these 
supposed  evil  spirits  as  the  instigators  of  all  their  own  evil  sen 
timents  and  actions,  and  as  the  cause  of  all  misfortune  in  this 
world,  and,  then,  without  pity  and  remorse  doomed  them  to 
continual  torments  as  a  retaliatory  judgment.  Or  it  is  very 
probable  that  such  doctrines  as  these  were  taught  by  the  priests 
as  a  means  to  restrain  and  govern  the  people  in  former  and 
darker  ages,  seeing  that  even  in  present  times,  rulers  seek  aid 
from  such  influence  to  enforce  obedience  to  their  arbitrary 
sway. 

Now,  from  this  vindictive  feeling  of  enmity  against  devils, 
has,  most  probably,  arisen  that  feeling  of  enmity  against  those 
who  are  supposed  to  be  under  the  influence,  or  who  are  regarded 
as  abetters  of  devils ;  and  thus  the  Christian  community  having 
once  admitted  eternal  punishment  against  devils  as  an  esta- 
blished dooirine,  have  extended  this  unmerciful  judgment 
against  their  own  race,  who,  in  doctrine  and  creed  are  at  variance 
with  them,  whatever  be  the  country,  the  conduct,  or  the  intel- 
ligence of  their  opposers. 

A  very  strong  evidence  against  the  truth  of  Christianity, 
and  a  proof  of  Christian  prejudice  and  of  inconsistency,  is  the 
conduct  of  Christians  towards  the  Jews,  and  that  towards  some 
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of  their  own  community.  For  nearly  two  thousand  years,  the 
Jews  have  prospered  under  the  blessing  of  the  Almighty,  although 
they  have  utterly  rejected  the  truth  of  Christianity,  and  are 
now,  apparently,  as  averse  as  formerly  to  derive  the  benefit  of 
its  supposed  doctrines ;  and  while  Christians  regard  Jews  with 
leniency  and  compassion,  traffic  with  them,  and  even  admit 
them  to  honor  and  office,  they  have  imprisoned  and  fined  mem- 
bers of  their  own  community  who  have  questioned  the  truth  of 
some  Christian  doctrine^^  and  are  proceeding  to  degrade  others, 
who  question  the  correctness  of  that  which  is  styled  Jewish 
History. 

Perhaps  no  events  which  have  occurred  since  the  propa- 
gation of  the  Christian  doctrines,  more  tend  to  prove  the  utter 
inefficacy  of  the  supposed  divine  Inspiration  and  Revelation  to 
produce  peace  and  actual  goodwill  to  mankind,  and  to  prove  the 
powerful  influence  which  social  laws  founded  upon  the  united  in- 
telligence and  judgment,  and  assented  to  by  the  natural  reason  of 
mankind,orevenby  the  whole  nation  have  over  mankind  than  those 
which  have  taken,  and  are  now  taking  place,  in  North  America. 
There  the  descendents  of  the  most  Christian  nations  of  Europe, 
under  the  approval  of  ministers  of  the  Christian  doctrines,  nay, 
under  the  invoked  sanction  of  the  God  of  Christianity,  are 
employing  means  for  the  extirpation  of  their  felbw  Christians, 
and  with  a  spirit  so  reckless  and  envenomed,  that  even  tho 
wildest  savage  of  its  forests  might  shudder  to  exercise  ! 

Wise,  then,  the  ministers  of  religion,  who  looking  through 
nature  up  to  nature's  God,  preach  doctrines  «^hich  are  so  clearly 
revealed  in  the  benevolent  p^ges  of  Natural  Philosophy,  and 
exemplify  by  their  conduct  the  truths  wliich  they  impart  I 

Fortunate  tha  Government  who  have  prudence  enough  to 
refrain  from  administering  to  the  caprice,  the  ambition  or  the 
lusts  of  Kings  or  Emperors,  who  scorn  to  aggrandize  them- 
selves at  the  expense  of  their  position,  who  enact  no  laws, 
introduce  no  taxes,  and  resort  to  no  measures  without  the 
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approval  of  the  combined  intelligence  of  the  nation  at  large, 
and  which  may  not  conduce  to  the  general  good  of  all  classes  of 
the  community ! 

Happy  the  people  who  have  been  duly  taught  to  adore 
their  Creator  and  to  respect  their  social  laws  I  who  esteem 
mercy  and  forgiveness  as  divine  qualities^  and  believe  that  bene- 
Tolence  is  the  prevailing  sentiment  of  humanity,  and  that  it 
only  requires  a  conduct  in  accordance  with  this  belief  to  pro- 
duce a  reciprocal  exercise  of  this  feeling;  that  the  cultivation  of 
qualities  esteemed  virtuous,  are  far  more  gratifying  than  those 
regarded  as  vicious ;  and  that  any  and  every  outrage  against  social 
laws  and  institutions  as  well  as  against  the  laws  or  decrees  of 
nature  must  inevitably  be  followed  by  evil  consequences  I 
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PREFACE 


The  writer  of  the  following  pages  has  no  newly  formed  or  hastily 
adopted  opinions  on  the  subject  of  the  Prayer  Book.  There  are  parts 
of  the  Service  in  which  he  has  always  been  unable  to  join,  from  a  con- 
viction of  the  dangerous  sinfulness  of  deliberately  uttering  to  the 
Almighty  words  of  the  truth  of  which  he  cannot  be  perfecfly  certain. 
Yet,  if  he  knows  himself,  he  would  be  sorry,  even  if  he  had  the  power, 
to  have  one  line  of  the  Prayer  Book  altered  merely  to  suit  his  own 
opinions ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  no  member  of  the  Ohurch  would  be 
so  selfish  or  unreasonable  as  to  desire  to  force  his  own  views  on  such  a 
subject  upon  his  fellow-men.  The  object  sought  in  these  pages  is 
merely  to  submit  the  several  matteib  discussed  in  them  (and  it  may  not 
be  quite  useless  to  have  them  presented  from  a  layman's  point  of  view) 
to  the  Church,  not  perhaps  for  immediate  decision,  but  for  cabn  and 
deliberate  consideration.  If  the  questions  raised  are  thus  fairly  dealt 
with,  he  must  be  unreasonable  indeed,  who  does  not  yield  cheerfully 
to  the  judgment  of  the  body  of  his  feUow  Churchmen* 

It  may  be  necessary  to  add  that  several  minor  changes,  many  of 
them  recommended  by  the  Eitual  Commission,  have  not  been  thought 
of  sufficient  importance  for  discussion  here,  though  they  will  have  to 
be  considered  whenever  the  proper  time  comas  for  the  Eevision  of  the 
Liturgy. 
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CHAPTER!. 

INTB0DT7CT0BY. 

It  has  often  been  said  of  the  law  of  England,  no  matter  whether  as  a 
reproach  or  otherwise,  that  much  of  it  is  '^  judge-made  law."  It  may 
be  said  with  equal  truth,  that  much  of  the  religion,  or  alleged  religion, 
of  the  Church  of  England,  is  *'  priest-made  reli^on."  This  wm  be 
seen,  first,  in  those  parts  of  the  Book  of  Common  ^ray w  for  which  no 
Scriptural  authority,  direct  or  indirect,  can  be  produced.  Secondly,  in 
those  parts  which,  professing  to  be  founded  on  Scripture,  are  really 
based  on  inferences  drawn  from  passages  not  clear  enough  to  warrant 
such  inferences.  Thirdly,  in  doctrines  and  practices  asserted  to  belong 
to  the  Church,  for  which  no  sufficient  proof  can  be  found  either  in 
Holy  Scripture  or  in  any  of  the  forms,  rubrics,  or  Articles  of  the 
Church. 

In  order  to  come  to  a  right  conclusion,  it  will  be  necessary  to  keep 
constantly  in  view  the  question,  whether  the  matter  under  consideration 
is  at  all,  or  in  any,  and  in  what  degree,  based  upon  Scripture,  or 
whether  it  rests  solely,  or  in  part,  upon  the  assertions  of  divines.  The 
question  is  not,  how  many  or  how  ancient  the  writers  may  be,  but  how 
far  what  they  have  written  is  supported  by  Scripture ;  and  also,  how 
far  what  they  assert  to  be  the  doctrine  of  the  Eeformed  Church  is 
really  her  doctrine  ?  But  there  is  a  question  previous  to  all  such  ques- 
tions that  must  be  decided,  namely — whether,  on  certain  subjects,  the 
Church  holds  any  doctrine  at  all  ?  For  example,  Earl  Beauchamp,  in 
his  protest,  or  dissent,  or  whatever  it  is  called,  against  the  Second  Beport 
of  the  Bitualist  Commission,  thus  expresses  himself: — 

'*....  In  the  Ghuroh  of  England,  as  in  other  religious  bodies, 
the  two  aspects  of  Sacramental  behef,  briefly  described  as  the  objec- 
tive and  subjective,  hav^  always  existed.  Each  of  then  aspects  may  hs 
true  :  but  if  exhibited  so  as  to  exclude  the  consideration  of  the  other, 
the  just  proportions  of  the  truth  are  obscured.  It  follows,  then,  that 
neither  side  should  be  excluded  from  view,  but  that  the  balance  diould 
be  evenly  held." 

This  forces  upon  our  Church  to  decide,  as  a  Church,  and  to  inform 
her  members  whether  this  is  the  view  she  holds  ?  Would  the  holders 
of  either  of  these  opinions  be  satisfied  that  their  Church  should  hold 
that  each  of  them  mat/  be  true,  or  would  they  not  require  her  to  announce 
that  if  either  of  them* be  true  the  other  must  be  false,  and  to  say  which 
is  the  true  and  which  is  the  false  doctrine?    At  a  meeting  of  iJie  Con- 
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vocation  of  Canterbury,  held  on  the  19th  of  February  1868,  the  Bishop 
of  Ely  is  reported  to  have  said : — 

**  He  entirely  agreed  with  the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  that  it  would  be 
moat  undesirable  to  limit  the  liherty  of  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of 
England.  In  all  times  since  the  Keformation  the  people  had  been  allowed 
to  hold  extreme  doctrines  on  the  one  side  and  on  the  oth&r^  and  he  hoped  the 
time  would  never  come  when  they  would  not  he  allowed  to  do  so.^^* 

This  may  be  all  very  well  for  the  members  of  the  Church  generally, 
into  whose  private  opinions  the  Church  does  not  at  the  present  day 
ry,  and  ^m  whom  she  demands  no  profession  on  particular  points ; 
ut  it  is  very  different  as  regards  her  clergy,  her  appointed  teachers, 
sent  forth  by  her  to  teach  the  truths  she  holds,  if  she  does  hold  them ; 
and  sent  forth,  not  unfettered,  but  pledged  to  maintain  certain  doctrines 
and  forms  of  worship,  and  to  teach  them  both  by  precept  and  example. 
It  can  scarcely,  therefore,  be  considered  improper  to  ''limit  their 
liberty"  thus  much  farther,  that  those  matters  upon  which  she  has  not 
hitherto  given  any  decided  opinion  or  demanded  any  pledge  shall  be 
put  upon  the  same  footing  as  those  on  which  she  has :  and  that  on 
points  on  which  she  has  expressed  her  opinion  and  exacted  pledges 
from  her  ministers,  she  shall  take  such  precautions  as  may  be  necessary 
to  prevent  the  imscrupulous  evasion  and  violation  of  those  pledgee. 

The  principal  doctrines  insisted  upon  by  the  "Catholic"  party,  as 
tliey  call  themselves,  in  the  Church  of  England,  must,  as  amatter  of  course, 
be  afterwards  considered  in  the  order  in  which  they  present  themselves 
when  we  come  to  look  at  the  Prayer  Book  itself.  They  may  here  be 
stated  in  the  language  used  by  themselves  in  a  memorial  on  the 
Doctrine  of  the  Eucharist,  presented  on  the  30th  of  May  1867,  to  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  signed  by  21  Clergymen,  including  the 
Archdeacon  of  Taunton,  Mr.  Mackonochie,  Dr.  fusey,  and  other  well- 
known  names,  f 

"  (1).  We  repudiate  the  opinion  of  a  *  Corporal  Presence  of  Cheist'b 
natural  flesh  and  blood,'  that  is  to  say,  of  His  Body  and  Blood  as  They 
are  *  in  Heaven' ;  and  the  conception  of  the  mode  of  His  presence, 
which  implies  the  physical  change  of  the  natural  substances  of  the 
Bread  and  Wine,  commonly  called  '  Transubstantiation.' 

''We  believe  that  in  the  Holy  Eucharist,  by  virtue  of  the  consecration, 
through  the  power  of  the  Holt  Ghost,  the  Body  and  Blood  of  our 
Saviour  Christ,  '  the  inward  part  or  thing  signified,'  are  present,  really 
and  truly,  but  spiritually  and  ineflably,  under  '  the  outward  visible 
part  or  sign,'  or  'form  of  Bread  and  Wine.' 

"  (2).  We  repudiate  the  notion  of  any  fresh  sacrifice,  or  any  view  of 
the  Eucharistic  oacrificial  Offering,  as  of  something  apsot  from  the  one 
all-sufficient  Sacrifice  and  Oblation  on  the  Cross,  which  alone '  is  that 
perfect  Bedemption,  Propitiation,  and  Satisfaction  for  all  the  sins  of  the 
whole  world,  both  original  and  actual,'  and  which  alone^is  '  meritorious.' 

"  We  believe  that,  as  in  Heaven,  Chbist,  our  Great  High  Priest, 
ever  offers  Himself  before  the  Eternal  Fathee,  pleading  by  His  pre- 
sence His  Sacrifice  of  Himself  once  offered  on  the  Cross ;  so  on  earth, 
in  the  Holy  Eucharist,  that  same  Body,  once  for  all  sacrificed  for  us, 

♦  Times  of  20th  February,  1868. 
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and  that  same  Blood,  once  for  all  shed  for  us,  Sacramentally  Present, 
are  offered  and  pleaded  before  the  Father  by  the  Priest,  as  our  Lord 
ordained  to  be  done  in  remembrance  of  Himself,  when  he  instituted  the 
Blessed  Sacrament  of  His  Body  and  Blood. 

''  (3).  We  repudiate  all  *  adoration'  of  '  the  Sacramental  Bread  and 
Wine,'  which  would  be  *  idolatry ; '  regarding  them  with  the  reverence 
due  to  them,  because  of  their  Sacramental  relation  to  the  Body  and 
Blood  of  our  Lobd.  We  repudiate  also  all  adoration  of  '  a  Corporal 
Presence  of  Christ's  Natural  flesh  and  Blood ' — ^that  is  to  say,  of  the 
presence  of  His  Body  and  Blood  as  they  '  are  in  Heaven.' 

''We  believe  that  Chbist  Himself,  really  and  truly,  but  spiritually 
nd  ineffably,  present  in  the  Sacrament,  is  therein  to  be  adored." 

It  will  be  perceived  that  the  two  latter  propositions  are  dependent 
on  the  fbrst — ^unless  the  real,  objective  presence  of  pur  Lord's  ''  Body 
and  Blood,  Soul  and  Divinity"  in  the  elements  is  the  true  doctrine  of 
our  Church ;  unless  our  Church  holds  that  the  prayer  of  consecration 
has  the  miraculous  effect  of  producing  such  a  change  as  is  described  in 
the  first  proposition,  the  others  fall  to  the  ground.  Let  any  divine  of 
the  Church  ask  himself,  and  give  an  answer  to  the  question,  <'  Does  the 
Church  hold  this  Doctrine?'*  and  if  she  says  ''Yes,"  let  him  ask  the 
farther  question,  '*  Why  does  she  not  say  so  ?  "  This  is  either  a  solemn 
truth — the  most  solemn  of  all  truths,  or  a  superstitious  falsehood.  Is  it 
a  matter  of  indifference  whether,  independent  of  individual  opinion, 
as  a  Church  she  is  to  hold  any  or  no  opinion  on  such  a  question ;  or, 
regardinfi;  individual  opinion,  whatever  liberty  of  judgment  she  may 
allow  to  ner  people  at  large,  whether  her  appointed  teachers  are  to  be  at 
liberty  to  hold  and  to  teach  opposite  views  on  such-  a  question  ?  The 
Church  of  Ireland  is  now  her  own  mistress,  and  whether  the  settlement 
of  this  question  may  render  necessary  any  alteration  of  her  formularies, 
she  will  have  to  consider  with  care.  But  in  any  event  she  must  decide-, 
and  clearly  announce  her  decision  upon  (amongst  others)  this  important 
doctrine.  She  must  say  whether  she  holds  the  truth  of  one  or  the 
other  ''aspect"  of  the  question,  or  whether  she  will  play  fast  and  loose 
with  it,  and  say  she  will  herself  teach,  and  send  forth  her  teachers  to 
promulgate,  that  "  either  aspect  may  be  true ; "  and  that  wherever  the 
truth  lies,  she  will  not  teach  us  where  it  is,  for  fear  of  interfering  with 
the  summum  honum  of  "  comprehensiveness." 

When  the  Bev.  Dr.  Salmon  expresses  his  disapproval  of  any 
attempt  "  to  change  the  doctrines  of  the  Church,"  he  does  not  inform 
us  what  those  doctrines  aje.  How  can  he,  if  the  Church  herself  does 
not  give  us  any  intimation  of  them,  but  takes  care  to  leave  us  in  doubt 
and  uncertainty  ?  An  attempt  to  ascertain  the  doctrines  of  the  Church 
must  not  be  confounded  by  learned  divines  with  an  attempt  to 
"  change  "  her  doctrines.  If  these  questions  were  confounded,  there 
would  be  but  little  hope  of  our  ever  being  able  to  avoid  the  divisions 
and  the  separation  into  sects,  which  must  be  the  result  of  leaving  the 
most  important  questions  in  doubt  and  perplexity. 

It  is  little  known  to  clergymen  in  Dr.  Salmon's  position  how  many 
are  prevented  from  contributmg  to  the  Church  Sustentation  Fund,  by  the 
uncertainty  as  to  the  Protestant  character  of  our  Church,  which  recent 
circumstances  have  created.    He  says,  "If  what  was  enacted  at  the 
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late  Conyention  be  carried  out,  it  will  be  impsosible  for  Bitualism  ever 
to  establish  itself  in  tbe  Cburch  of  Ireland."  If  he  had  said,  '*to 
establish  itself  generally,"  for,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  established  in 
some  places,  he  would  doubtless  be  correct.  But  this  is  assuming  the 
very  thing  as  to  which  the  apprehension  is  felt.  As  long  as  the 
general  sentiment  of  Irish  Churchmen  remains  as  it  is,  Bitualism  can 
make  little  progress ;  and  it  is  while  the  Irish  Church  members  as  a 
body  continue  sound,  that  the  door  ought  to  be  shut  against  the 
stealthy  footsteps  of  those  who  have  made  such  sure  and  steady 
advances  in  England,  and  are  endeavouring  to  do  so  in  Ireland.  It  is 
not  after  they  have  established  a  firm  footing  in  our  Church,  a  purpose 
for  which  neither  persevering  efforts  nor  money  will  be  wanting,  that 
precautions  should  be  taken.  This  firm  footing  can  only  be  gained, 
as  it  has  been  gained  in  England,  by  quiet,  unceasing  efforts,  unop- 
posed, to  undermine  Protestant  faith  amongst  the  laity.  So  far  as 
these  efforts  have  been,  and  so  far  as  they  may  be,  successful,  so  far 
will  *'  what  was  enacted  at  the  late  Convention  "  fail  to  be  ''carried 
out."  We  shall  have,  in  due  time,  not  immediately,  or  soon,  but 
surely,  imless  we  look  before  us,  a  large  and  daily  increasing  party  in 
the  Church,  as  there  is  in  England,. doin^  the  work  of  the  Church  of 
Bome,  and  drawine  away  many  from  the  one  Church  to  the  other. 
There  will  be,  as  uiere  now  are  in  England,  different  religions  in 
different  parishes,  according  to  the  fancy  of  the  clergy  of  each  parish ; 
different  religions  in  different  dioceses,  according  to  the  different 
fancies  of  bishops.  And  the  work  of  corruption,  when  it  makes  suffi- 
cient process,  will  inevitably  lead  to  a  later,  perhaps,  but  a  much 
greater  schism  than  that  which  Dr.  Sabnon  apprehends  as  the  result 
of  timely  measures  of  defence.  It  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  highest 
respect  for  the  learning,  and  ability,  and  piety,  of  Dr.  Salmon  to  say 
that  his  reasons  for  letting  things  take  their  course  are  anything  but 
satisfactory.  He  conjures  up  many  possible  consequences  of  any 
attempts  to  reform  the  Prayer  Book,  which  he  assumes  must  neces- 
sarily be  violent  and  rash,  instead  of  calm  and  deliberate  attempts, 
because  of  the  discussions  ''in  excited  vestries,  where  all  are' hooted 
down,  or  hustled  out,  who  hesitate  at  fully  joining  in  the  popular  cry." 
It  may  be  said,  en  passant,  that  the  practice  of  hooting  men  down  was  not 
confined  to  the  "  excited  vestries ;  "  that  the  practice  may  account  for 
the  putting  forth,  "  without  a  dissentient  voice,"  as  stated  by  Judge 
Warren,  of  the  "  Solemn  Declaration,"  in  the  second  clause  of  the  pre- 
amble of  the  Convention  Statutes ;  and  that  until  the  practice  is  totally 
g^ven  up  in  the  assembly  of  Christian  gentlemen  who  are  to  govern 
the  Irish  Church,  it  can  never  be  ascertained  whether  any  proposition 
whatever,  which  is  not  actually  spoken  against,  has  or  has  not  dissen- 
tients, or  whether  it  has  the  "unqualified  approbation  "  of  those  who 
let  it  pass  in  silence.  Dr.  Salmon  assumes  that  no  attempt  at  revi- 
sion can  be  made  "  soberly  and  cautiously,"  but  that  all  must  be  done 
by  an  "  ugly  rush."  Well !  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  members  of 
the  Church  have  quite  sufficient  power  to  prevent  this  kind  of  reform. 
But  the  most  extraordinary  statement  he  has  allowed  himself  to  make 
is,  "And  now  when  tee  have  fairly  beaten  the  Ritualists  out  of  allpretenee 
that  the  Liturgy  favours  their  views,  we  are  asked  to  abandon  the 
ground  we  have  won,"  &c.     This  statement  is  made  in  the  face  of  a 


lecture  of  Dr.  Maturin's,  which  Dr.  Salmon  himself  quotes  for  another 
purpose — a  lecture  which,  like  others  by  the  same  author,  and  like 
many  of  the  publications  put  forth  by  his  party,  while  it  deals  lai^ly 
in  misrepresentation,  assiunes  an  arrogance  of  tone  which  cannot  fail 
to  make  us  rejoice  that  we  are  not  placed  under  the  domination  of 
'*  Priests  "  of  that  class.  At  the  same  time  it  proves  beyond  question, 
that  Dr.  Maturin  does  not  admit  (nor  indeed  does  any  one  of  the 
party)  that  they  are  beaten  out  of  any  of  their  pretences.  It  is  no 
argument  against  the  consideration  of  this  subject  to  teU  us  that  '*  to 
cry  out  for  Kevision  as  necessary  to  doctrinal  purity,  is  to  give  the 
greatest  possible  triumph  to  the  Bitualistic  party, "  &c. ;  in  proof  of 
which  Dr.  Salmon  quotes  the  lecture  of  Dr.  Maturin.  This  is  a  ques- 
tion which  miist  be  sooner  or  later  set  at  rest ;  and  there  is  but  one 
mode  by  which  this  desirable  end  can  be  attained,  and  that  is  by  calm 
and  deliberate  consideration  of  each  point  on  its  merits  alone,  without 
any  regard  to  the  use  that  the  adversaries  of  the  truth  may  make  of 
the  discussion. 

It  is  hoped  that  no  rational  member  of  the  Church  would  hold,  as 
Dr.  Salmon  alleges  it  has  been  held,  that  the  declaration,  ''  I  am  a 
member  of  the  Church  of  Ireland,"  means,  '^  I  will  be  a  member  of  the 
Church  of  Ireland  if  she  will  change  her  formularies,  abandon  some  of 
her  distinctive  doctrines,  and  turn  out  at  least  one  of  her  bishops,  and 
several  of  her  clergy ;''  or,  again,  that  any  reasonable  member  would 
seriously  say,  *'  I  will  only  join  you  on  condition  that  my  will  shall 
pass  for  law,"  &c.  All  that  has  been  already  enacted  by  the  Church 
has  been  carried  against  the  wishes  and  opinions  of  numbers,  who  have 
jet  yielded  to  the  majority  and  submitted  to  the  decisions  with  cheer- 
fulness. No  one  threatened  to  leave  the  Church  because  his 
private  views  were  negatived.  With  equal  cheerfulness  will  the  deci- 
sion be  submitted  to  on  questions  of  the  revision  of  the  Prayer  Book, 
provided  such  questions  are  calmly  considered  on  their  own  merits. 
The  decision  will  still  be  submitted  to,  but  with  discontent,  if  every 
proposal  is  met  with  a  senseless  attempt  to  stifle  free  discussion — an 
attempt  which  may  be  successful  for  a  time,  but  which  must  be  even- 
tually ineffectual.  Men's  minds  will  never  be  satisfied  with  this  way 
of  dealing  with  any  subject,  and  no  question  will  ever  be  set  at  rest 
but  by  the  fullest  and  fairest  deliberation. 

There  is  a  '^  superstitiousness,"  as  Dean  Qoulbum  calls  it,  in  the 
human  mind,  which  makes  men,  even  in  this  enlightened  age,  strain 
after  the  mysterious  and  the  supernatural.  Not  satisfied  with  Scrip- 
ture, or  even  with  the  Prayer  Book  itself,  they  grasp  at  something 
more,  and  try  to  build  up  a  superstructure  of  their  own  upon  the  plain 
foundation  of  the  Word  of  God.  Hence  the  ^*  priest-made"  doctrines 
and  practices  already  alluded  to,  many  of  which  will  be  pointed  out  in 
the  following  pages. 

•With  a  view  to  the  rational  consideration  of  the  questions  that  must 
sooner  or  later  be  considered  by  the  Church  of  Ireland,  the  following 
propositions  may  be  laid  down  without  much  fear  of  contradiction : — 

1st.  Where  anything  is  asserted  which  would,  unless  clearly  sup- 
ported by  Scriptural  proof,  be  plainly  superstitious ;  where,  for 
example,  any  exaggerated  claims  are  put  forward  on  the  part  of  the 
priesthood,  the  onus  prohandi  lies  upon  those  who  maintain  the  affirma- 
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tive  of  such  asseriiona  or  daims;  their  opponents  cannot  be  expected 
to  prove  the  negative.  The  verdict  of  not  proven^  known  in  the  ocotch 
criiydnal  law,  will  be  a  sufficient  answer  to  such  pretensions. 

2nd.  It  is  reasonable  to  expect,  when  any  superstitious  practice  or 
doctrine  or  claim  is  asserted  to  be  grounded  on  Scripture,  that  the  texts 
relied  upon  shall  be  free  from  ambiguity ;  and  farther,  where  any  text 
of  Scripture  will  fairly  admit  of  any  other  interpretation,  it  shall  not 
be  so  interpreted  as  to  support  the  superstitious  view. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  examine  the  principal  passages  in  the  Prayer 
Book  that  require  to  be  considered,  with  a  view  to  the  revision  of  such 
of  them,  if  any,  as  ought,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Church,  to  be  re- 
formed. 


CHAPTEE  n. 

VESTMENTS  AND  THE  ETTCHABISTIC  SACRIFICE. 

The  Calendar  and  the  Tables  of  Lessons  have  been  revised  by  the 
Bitual  Commissioners,  and  the  changes  recommended  by  them  are 
published  in  their  Third  Beport.  No  observations  are  necessaiy 
therefore  on  this  part  of  the  Prayer  Book,  save  that  the  Table  will 
have  to  be  carefully  examined  by  the  Lrish  Church,  and  adopted  only 
so  far  as  the  proposed  changes  are  approved  of. 

The  first  part  of  the  Prayer  Book  that  demands  attention  here, 
the  first  in  the  order  in  which  it  is  placed,  is  what  the  Ttmea*  calls 
''  ths  notariotu  Ornaments  Bubric,"  under  the  shelter  of  the  protection 
of  which,  as  the  Times  further  assures  us,  '^  the  Bitualistic  dergy  will 
pursue  their  vagaries"  as  long  as  it  remains.  If  these  vagaries  were 
nothing  more  than  vagaries,  nothing  but  the  most  contemptible  puerili- 
ties,! we  might  leave  them  unnoticed.  But  the  ornaments,  such  as 
the  lights  on  the  altar  and  the  coloured  vestments,  are  treated  as  sym- 
bolical of  other  things ;  the  vestments  are  especially  described  as  of 
"great  importance,  "J  as  implying  §  the  "Eucharistic  sacrifice,  thafc 
being  the  object  of  a  distinctive  dress."  Again,  *'  It  has  been  thought 
that  the  priest  offering  this  sacrifice  at  the  Holy  Communion  should 
have  a  distinctive  dress  to  mark  him  off  from  the  rest  of  the  ministers 
as  being  the  principal  priest  in  office,  offering  the  sacrifice  at  the 
time."  The  Bev.  Mr.  Bennett  describes  the  chasuble  as  involving  the 
doctrine  of  the  sacrifice,  and  states  that  he  considers  himself  '*  dis- 
tinctly"  as  *^  Sacerdos,  a  sacrificing  priest,  "||  and  that  he  thinks  he  does 
offer  a  propitiatory  sacrifice.  It  is  with  reference  to  this  doctrine  that 
interference  with  this  rubric  becomes  important. 

*  Time*  of  13th  September,  1S70. 

t  As  an  example  may  be  quoted  the  eyidence  of  the  Bev.  H.  W.  Beadon,  in 
App.  to  First  Ritual  Bep.  p.  100. — Q.  3,581.  "  Do  you  wear  a  suiplioe  of  the  ordinary 
length  P  "  ''  I  do  not  Imow  what  is  the  ordinary  length."  Q.  3,682.  **  Does  your 
cassock  show  below  ?  "    **  Yes ;  /  think  it  much  more  decent  than  showing  the  kgsJ** 

t  Rev.  C.  J.  LcGoyt,  App.  to  First  Rit.  Rep.  p.  13. 

§  lb.  p.  10. 

H  App.  to  First  Rep.  p.  72. 
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The  first  Prayer  Book  of  Edward  VI.,  compiled  in  the  year  1649, 
contains  the  following  directions : — 

<<In  the  saying  and  singing  of  matins  and  evensong,  baptizing 
and  burying,  the  minister,  in  parish  churches  and  chapels  annexed  to 
the  same,  ^all  use  a  surplice.  And  in  all  Cathedral  Churches  and 
Colleges  the  archdeacons,  deans,  provosts,  masters,  prebendaries,  and 
fellows,  being  graduates,  may  use  in  the  quire,  besides  their  surplices, 
such  hood  as  pertaineth  to  their  several  degrees  which  they  have  taken 
in  any  University  within  this  realm.  But  in  all  other  places,  every 
minister  shall  be  at  liberty  to  use  any  surplice  or  no.  It  is  also  seemly 
that  graduates,  when  they  do  preach,  shaU  use  such  hoods  as  pertain- 
eth to  their  several  degrees. 

**  And  whensoever  the  Bishop  shall  celebrate  the  Holy  Communion 
in  the  Church,  or  execute  any  oUier  public  ministration,  he  shall  have 
upon  him,  besides  his  rochette,  a  surplice  or  albe,  and  a  cope  or  vest- 
ment, and  also  his  pastoral  stadf  in  his  hand,  or  else  borne  or  holden 
by  his  chaplain." 

In  the  second  Prayer  Book  of  Edward  YI.,  that  of  1552,  the  rubric 
ia  as  follows : — 

'^  And  here  is  to  be  noted,  that  the  minister,  at  the  time  of  the 
Communion,  and  at  all  other  times  in  his  ministration,  shall  use 
neither  albe,  vestment,  nor  cope ;  but  being  archbishop  or  bishop,  he 
shall  have  and  wear  a  rochette ;  and  being  a  priest  or  deacon,  he  shall 
have  and  wear  a  surplice  only." 

By  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  1st  Eliz.  chap.  2,  it  was  enacted  that 
**  such  ornaments  .of  the  Church  and  of  the  ministers  thereof  shall  be 
retained  and  be  in  use  as  was  in  the  Church  of  England,  bjr  authority 
of  Parliament,  in  the  second  year  of  the  reign  of  Edward  the  YI.  until 
such  other  order  shall  be  therein  taken  by  me  authority  of  the  Queen's 
Majesty,  with  the  advice  of  her  Commissioners,  appointed  and  authorized 
under  the  Great  Seal  of  England  for  causes  ecclesiastical,  or  of  the 
metropolitan  of  this  realm." 

And  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  of  1669  the  rubric  was — 
*' And  here  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  the  minister  at  the  time  of  the 
Communion,  and  at  all  other  times  in  his  ministration,  shall  use  such 
ornaments  as  were  in  use  by  authority  oi  Parliament  in  the  second 
year"  (those  mentioned  in  the  first  Prayer  Book)  "  of  the  reign  of 
King  Edward  the  YI.,  according  to  the  Act  of  Parliament  set  in  the 
beginning  of  this  book." 

The  authority  given  to  the  Queen,  with  the  advice,  ^.,  above 
quoted,  by  the  Act  of  Uniformity  of  her  reign,  to  make  "  such  other 
order  "  on  the  subject,  was  acted  upon  in  the  year  1664,  by  the  publi- 
cation of  ^'Advertisements"  regulating  the  ''Apparel  of  persons 
eodesiarstical."  "  The  vestments  for  the  public  ministration  in  colleg- 
iate churches  at  Communion  were  copes,  and  at  all  other  prayers 
or  sermons  surplices  with  hoods,  and  for  parish  priests,  in  saying 
prayers  or  ministering  the  sacraments  or  other  rites  of  the  Church, 
a  comely  surplice  wi&  sleeves  to  be  provided  at  the  charges  of  the 
parish."* 

In  the  Prayer  Book  of  1662,  the  present  book,  the  rubric  directs — 

♦  Procter  Hist.  C.  P.,  pp.  200,  201. 
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''  That  such  ornaments  of  the  Church,  and  of  the  ministers  thereof, 
at  all  times  of  their  ministration  shall  be  retained  and  be  in  use,  as 
were  in  this  Church  of  England  by  the  authority  of  Parliament,  in  the 
second  year  of  the  reign  of  King  Edward  YI." 

Seeing  the  use  that  is  made  in  the  present  day  of  this  law  of  the 
Church  of  England  as  reeards  the  doctrine  of  the  Eucharistic  Sacrifice, 
it  will  probably  be  thought  desirable  to  regulate  the  derical  apparel 
according  to  the  usage  in  Ireland,  or  accormng  to  the  advertisements 
of  1564,  or  the  directions  in  the  second  instead  of  the  first  Prayer  Book 
of  Edward  VI. 

It  becomes  necessary,  in  connexion  with  this  subject  of  vestments, 
to  examine  the  doctrine  of  the  Sacrifice  in  the  Holy  Communion.  The 
account  given  of  it  by  Dr.  Browne,  the  present  Bishop  of  Ely,  may  be 
shortly  stated  to  be*  that,  from  the  very  first,  the  Fathers  spoke  of  the 
Eucharist  as  an  offering  or  sacrifice,  but  that  they  used  the  term  to 
signify  an  oblation  or  offering  of  the  bread  and  wine,  as  the  fine  flour 
and  meat  and  bread  offerings  were  presented  by  the  Jews,  and  with 
them  the  sacrifice  of  prayer  and  thanksgiving ;  and  that  the  bread  and 
wine  were  offered  in  remembrance  of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ ;  and  so  the 
Eucharist  was  a  commemorative  sacrifice ;  but  that  after  the  time  of 
Cyprian,  the  Eucharist  was  spoken  of  **  as  a  scusrifice,  with  special 
reference  to  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ,  commemorated  and  spiri- 
tually present  in  that  Holy  Sacrament."  When  the  Bishop  comes  to 
the  Scriptural  proofs  of  Article  xxxi.,  he  enumerates  the  onfy  spiritual 
sacrifices  offered  up  to  Qtod  through  Jesus  Christ,  namely — First :  The 
sacrifice  of  prayer  and  praise  (Heb.  xiii.  15)  ;  Secondly:  The  sacrifice 
of  alms,  and  of  the  nrst-fruits  of  our  substance  (Heb.  xiii.  16); 
Thirdly:  The  sacrifice  of  ourselves  to  the  Lord,  the  '< reasonable 
service,"  TBomans  xii.  1). 

Now,  Defore  we  look  at  the  Ritualistic  view  of  this  doctrine,  we  may 
note — First :  That  in  no  part  of  the  Church  Prayer  Book,  prayers,  rubrics, 
or  Articles,  is  there  one  word  to  denote  the  idea  of  an  offer  of  a  sacrifice 
in  the  Holy  Commimion  ;  so  that  if  the  Irish  Church  decides  that  she 
does  not  hold  the  Sacrament  of  the  Eucharist  to  be  a  *^  sacerdotal"  or 
a  **  propitiatory"  sacrifice,  or  a  sacrifice  at  all,  that  decision  can  be 
given  and  carried  into  effect  by  a  separate  law  of  the  Church,  without 
the  necessity  for  any  alteration  of  the  formularies  for  this  purpose,  save 
some  reg^ation  of  this  '* notorious  ornaments  rubric."  Secondly: 
That  in  no  part  of  the  Scripture  can  one  word  be  fotmd,  nor  is  any 
Scripture  authority  even  alleged  by  the  Ritualists  (with  the  exception  of 
a  single  word,  which  shall  be  afterwards  considered),  as  directly  sup- 
porting the  doctrine  in  question.  It  is  one  of  the  inventions  of  priests, 
which  rests  on  no  other  authority  than  bare  assertion — assertion  of 
"  illustrious  divines"!  if  you  will,  but  one  neither  of  the  Church  nor  of 
the  Holy  Scripture. 

A  dignitary  of  the  Church,  in  the  recent  sitting  of  the  General 
Convention,  in  the  discussion  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Tnbtmal  question, 
objected  to  lawyers  as  members  of  the  Court  of  the  General  Synod,  on 
the  ground  that  they  were  '*  too  accurate."    He  could  scarcely  have 

♦  Browne  on  the  Thirty-Nine  Arfciolefl.   Art.  xxzL,  p.  737,  et  eeq. 
f  Judgment  in  Sheppard  v,  Bennett,  p.  184. 
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considered  tliat  to  the  inaccuracy  of  clerical  writers  may  be  traced 
almost  an  the  disputes  about  doctrine  that  have  disturbed  the  Church 
firom  the  earliest  times  to  the  present,  and  notably  about  this  yery  doc- 
trine of  the  sacrifice. 

In  a  pastoral  letter  of  the  late  Bishopof  Exeter,  which  will  be  found 
in  the  Appendix  to  the  First  Keport  of  theKitual  Commissi  on,  that  learned 
prelate,  venting  his  indignation  against  a  certain  anti-Bitualistic  meet- 
mg  held  in  London  in  1850,  and  quoting  these  words  of  a  noble  lord 
at  that  meeting — **  the  sacerdotal  forgery  of  a  sacrificing  priesthood" — 
asks,  ''Does  his  Lordship  mean  by  a  'sacrificing  priesthood'  those 
priests  who  profess  to  offer  any  sacrifice  except  '  the  sacrifice  of  praise 
and  thanksgiving,'  and  the  '  eommemarative  sacrifice^^  or  rather  the  cam" 
memorati&H  of  the  sacrifice  of  Our  Blessed  Lord  ?  If  he  does,  let  him 
name  any  one  priest  within  the  Church  of  England.  .  .  .  But  if, 
by  the  phrase,  he  refers  merely  to  those  who  claim  the  Divine  commis- 
sion to  consecrate  the  elements  at  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  ofiPer  *  the 
sacrifice  of  praise  and  thanksgiving'  and  the  commemorative  sacrifieey  then 
I  most  not  be  afraid  to  teU  him,  that  before  he  sets  himself  as  a 
'  master  over  Israel,'  it  would  be  well  for  him  to  inform  himself  in  the 
rudiments  of  our  system."* 

The  words,  "the  Commemorative  Sacrifice,  or  rather  the  Com- 
memoration of  a  Sacrifice,"  are  the  exact  words  of  St.  Chrysostom, 
quoted  by  Bishop  Browne,  f  Yet  the  words  given  by  the  Saint,  as  in 
his  judgment  the  more  correct,  do  not  satisfy  the  Bishop  of  Exeter ; 
but  he  returns  to  the  other  expression,  "  the  Commemorative  Sacrifice," 
which  to  the  understandings  of  poor  ignorant  men  means  quite  a 
different  thing.  We  are  simple  enough  to  think  '^a  Conmiemorative 
Sacrifice"  is  a  sacrifice,  but  that  the  Commemoration  of  a  Sacrifice  is 
not  necessarily  a  sacrifice  at  all.  Bishop  Browne  himself  uses  the  two 
expressions  €is  if  he  saw  no  difference  between  them.  ' '  It  is  a  memorial, 
a  dewing  forth  of  that  sacrifice  which  He  offered  on  the  Cross,  and 
which  we  feed  upon  in  our  souls.  As  it  is  a  Commemoration  of  the 
Sacrifice,  so  it  may  be  called  a  Commemorative  Sacrifice. ":(  Bishop 
Moberly,  quoted  in  the  judgment  in  Sheppard  r.  Bennett  §  while  he 
declines  to  say  whether  the  feast  which  they  there  celebrate  is  or  is  not 
a  sacrifice,  says  we  should  be  content  to  call  it,  in  St.  Chrysostom's 
language,  our  0urui  or  Ava/AVToris  ti}s  ®vaLa.% ;  omitting,  whether  in- 
tentionally or  otherwise,  the  words  fiaXXov  8c  (or  rather.) 

The  Confession  of  Faith,  contained  in  the  memorial  presented  to  the 

Archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  1867,  has  already  been  quoted.      It  has 

been  before  said  that  there  is  one,  and  only  one,  expression  in  the 

Scripture  relied    upon  by  the  Eitualists,  as  directly  supporting  the 

doctrine  of  a  sacrifice.  Let  us  see  how  they  use  this  passage  of  Scripture. 

Here  is  the  doctrine  as  expressed  by  one  of  those  who  signed  the 

memorial  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury — 

**  I  believe  that  the  Holy  Eucharist  was  primarily  instituted  for  the 

continual  remembrance  of  the  Sacrifice  of  the  death  of  Christ ;  that 
•  App.  to  First  Bit.  Bep.  p.  122. 

on  the  Thirty-Nine  Artioles,  p.  744. 

t  Browne  on  the  Thirty-lNine  Artidefl,  p.  717. 
§Pp.  121,  122. 
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when  our  Lord  said,  '  Do  this  in  remembrance  of  Me,'  he  used  the 
word  'Do*  in  the  same  sacrificial  sense  which  it  ordinarily  bears  in 
the  Greek  of  the  Old  Testament — Offer  this  sacrifice  for  a  memorial  of 
Me ;  that  this  is  the  '  Bemembrance '  meant  in  Ihe  Catechism,  and 
in  the  Service  of  the  Holy  Communion,  by  the  expressions  '  perpetual 
memory'-^'  sacrifice  of  praise  and  thanksgiving'  {i.e.  Eucharist  Sacri- 
fice) and  Sacrifice  which  is  '  our  bounden  duty  and  service.'  I  believe 
that  our  Lobd  Jesus  Chbist,  'abiding  a  priest  for  ever/  in  Heaven, 
offers  there  continually  His  sacrifice  of  Hdcsslf,  both  priest  and 
victim  in  His  own  person,  the  one  fall,  perfect,  and  sufficient  sacrifice, 
oblation  and  satisfaction  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world,'  'once  offered ' 
in  Blood  upon  the  Cross,  now  perpetually  presented  as  our  propitiation 
in  Heaven. 

"  I  believe  that  He  sent  His  priests  as  His  Fatheb  had  sent  Hoc  to 
be  a  priest  in  earth.  I  believe  that  by  the  power  of  this  Consecration, 
and  by  the  continual  presence  which  He  promised  with  HIS  priests,  He 
does  now,  as  in  heaven,  so  in  earth  (here  as  there  tinder  earthly  veils, 
Himself  both  priest  and  victim)  offer  in  each  Eucharist  the  same  one  aU^ 
sufficient  sacrifice.  I  believe  that  our  Eucharists  are  true  sacrifices, 
not  as  separate  and  independent,  not  as  repeated  sacrifices,  but  heeauie 
they  are  the  continual  presentation  and  pleading  with  the  Fatheb,  here 
on  earth,  of  the  same  one  sacrifice^once  finished  upon  the  Cross,  and  now 
presented  and  pleaded  continually  by  Hoc  in  His  own  person  in  Heaven 
—by  TTttlt  too  in  a  mystery  on  e«urth."* 

Now,  does  this  word  in  fact  ordinarily  bear  a  sacrificial  sense  in 
the  Greek  of  the  Old  Testament  ?  It  is  a  verb  frequently  (though  not 
the  only  verb)  used  in  connexion  with  doing  or  offering  sacrifice ;  but 
never  except  when  joined  with  words  denoting  sacrifice,  as  Bvatay 
'  tcofntiDfiOy  ^XoKavrid/io,  o^^ivos,  fi6<rx<Ky  &c.  The  word,  occurring  hundreds 
of  times  in  the  Old  Testament,  is  never  fotmd  importing  sacrifice,  either 
where  used  alone  or  with  the  word  "  this."f  It  is  said  to  be  used 
forfy  times^  in  a  sacrificial  sense ;  but  it  is  used  as  often  in  other 
senses,  and  when  we  find  it  joined  with  hrroXJas  irpoardy/jLaTa  ^ 
&c.,  we  may  with  equal  truth  say  that  it  bears  the  "ordinaiy  sense'' 
of  obedience  to  commandments,  and  that  when  our  Lord  said,  "  Do 
this,"  he  meant  simply,  "  observe"  or  "  do"  this  commandment.  The 
same  verb  occurs  twice  ||  in  the  New  Testament  in  connexion  with  the 
word  ''Passover,"  and  is  in  each  case  in  our  version  translated  "keep" 
and  "  kept."  Where  it  is  used  by  our  Lord  in  the  institution  it  has 
no  more  a  sacrificial  sense  than  the  same  expression  used  elsewhere ; 

*  St.  Alban's,  Holbom,  an  Address  to  his  Parishioners  by  the  Perpetual  Cnrato 
I  dated  1 867.    This  pamphlet  is  out  of  print,  and  others  hare  since  been  published  with 

exactly  the  tome  title.    Any  one  who  wi^es  to  yerify  the  extracts  given  here,  will 
find  one  copy  annexed  to  the  articles  in  the  case  of  the  Office  of  the  Judge  promoted 
by  Hartin  r.  Mackonochie. 
\  t  As  in  Gen.  xi.  6 ;   xxxix.  9 ;  xliii.  11 ;  xlv.  17;  Numb.  xvi.  6 ;  2  Sam.  xxiii. 

17 ;  2  Chron.  xix.  10;  Josh.  ix.  20,  &c. 
I  f  Tracts  for  the  Day,  No.  8 — Rule  of  Worship,  p.  37*    In  fact  it  is  not  used  more 

than  about  half  this  number  of  times. 

§  Numb.  XV.  22,  40 ;  xxxii.  25  ;  Lev.  xxvi.  14,  16  ;  Deut.  vl.  25,  xv.  5 ;   xxviii. 
1,  15;  XXX.  8;  Psalm  ciii.  18  ;  oxi.  10;  2  Chron.  xzx.  12;  Esth.  ii.  20;  Josh.  i.  7, 
16;  Jer.  xxxii.  (xxxix).  23;  Ezek.  ix.  11,  xxiv.  18. 
DMatt.  xxvi.  18;  Heb.  xi.  28. 
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aa,  "  I  say  .  .  .  unto  my  Bervant,  *Do  this,*  and  he  doeth  it  "♦ — "  This 
do  and  thou  shalt  live.f" 

The  theoiy  of  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Encharist  involves  two  propo- 
aitionB:  first,  that  in  heaven  Christ,  our  great  High  Priest,  "ever 
offers  Himself  before  the  Eternal  Fathkr,  pleading  by  His  presence 
His  sacrifioe  of  Himself  upon  the  cross ;  "  and  secondly,  that  '^  so  on 
earth  in  the  Holy  Eucharist,  that  same  Body,  once  for  aU  sacrificed  for 
U8y  and  that  same  Blood,  once  for  aU  shed  for  us,  sacramentaUy  pre« 
sent,  are  ofGared  and  pleaded  before  the  Fatheb  by  the  priest,"  &c. 
As  to  the  first,  we  are  told  in  the  Scripture  that  our  Blessed  Lord 
'*  ever  liveth  to  make  intercession  for  us.'^  But  there  is  not  one  word 
either  in  Scripture  or  in  the  Prayer  Book,  to  the  effect  that  He  does 
offer  or  plead,  or  that  it  is  necessary  again  to  offer  or  plead,  or  in 
the  words  of  the  Portal  Manual,  to  "  remindX  God  the  Father,^^  of  His 
sacrifice  of  Himself  on  the  cross.  It  would  be  hard  to  explain  how 
our  Lord's  Body  and  Blood  can  be  only  once  offered,  and  yet  continually 
offered  ;  the  former  being  established  by  many  texts  in  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews,  §  and  recognised  in  our  Communion  service,  where  it  is 
called,  **  His  one  oblation  of  Himself  once  offered;  "  the  other  stand- 
ing upon  no  authority  either  of  Scripture  or  of  the  Church.  And 
equally  unsupported  by  Scripture,  or  by  anything  in  the  Church 
Services  or  Articles  is  the  second  proposition,  that  the  Body  and  Blood 
of  our  Lord  are  offered  and  pleaded  for  us  on  earth  by  the  priest.  Both 
these  propositions,  resting  entirely  on  the  statements  of  priests,  origi-^ 
nally  made  for  the  obvious  purpose  of  exalting  the  priestly  office,  must 
fall  to  the  ground  together. 

As  there  is  no  proof  that  this  is  part  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Church, 
it  ifi  hoped  that  the  Church  of  Irelajid  will  not  hesitate  to  repudiate  it 
in  express  words ;  and  as  this  ornaments  rubric  has  been  used  for  the 
purposes  of  those  who  set  themselves  up  in  the  character  of  sacrificing 
priests,  it  may  be  either  expimged,  or  so  altered  as  to  be  no  longer 
subservient  to  this  ^'  sacerdotal  forgeiy." 

Since  the  fore^ing  observations  were  written,  judgment  has  been 
given  by  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Coimcil  in  the  case 
of  the  Itev.  Mr.  Purchas.  The  decision  on  the  subject  of  vest^ 
ments  is  in  effect  that  the  advertisements  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
were  legally  binding;  that  the  rubric  of  1662  must  be  construed 
by  the  light  of  the  expositio  eoniemporanea ;  and  that  it  did  not 
authorise  the  use  of  any  clerical  costume  that  was  not  in  general 
use  at  the  time  it  was  &amed.  That  this  is  a  sound  and  rational 
view  of  the  law,  as  it  ought  to  be,  is  certain.  The  question  is 
forced  upon  us,  however,  why  did  the  framers  of  this  rubric  refer  at  all 
to  the  first  Prayer  Book  of  Edward  VI.,  when  the  second  book  con- 
tained nearly  the  exact  rule  they  meant  to  impose  ?  Another  and  a 
wider  question  is  also  presented  to  us — one  wmch  applies  not  only 
here,  but  in  the  consideration  of  the  Athanasian  Creed,  the  Burial 
Service,  the  Baptismal  Service  (as  the  two  latter  are  treated  in  the 


*l£att.  yiii.  9 ;  Luke  yii.  8. 

f  Luke  z.  28. 

1  What  strange  notionfi  of  the  Detft  these  writera  mtuthave ! 

I  See  Hebrews  z.  10-14. 
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Gorham  case),  the  Ordinal,  &c.  How  is  it  that  in  all  the  other  affairs 
of  life,  if  you  speak  or  write  on  science,  history,  or  any  other  subject, 
in  all  dealings  between  man  and  his  fellow-man,  you  are  expected  to 
speak  the  truth  and  to  express  precisely  what  you  mean ;  and  that  it 
is  in  the  matter  of  religion  alone,  in  the  relation  between  man  and  his 
Creator,  the  G-od  of  truth,  that  we  are  told  that  one  and  another 
expression  must  not  be  imderstood  literally,  or  as  it  would  be  under- 
stood if  written  upon  any  other  (Subject  ?  This  question  should  not  be 
lost  sight  of,  but  should  ever  be  kept  in  view  when  those  parts  of  the 
Ftayer  Book  to  which  it  applies  are  imder  consideration. 


CHAPTER    III. 

ABSOLUTION. 

The  Church  of  the  United  States  of  America  has  made  what  appears 
at  first  sight  a  very  trifling  change  in  the  rubric  preceding  the  General 
Absolution,  by  calling  it,  instead  of  **  the  Absolution  or  Bemission  of 
Sins,"  "the  Declaration  of  Absolution  or  Bemission  of  Sins;"  and 
instead  of  the  words,  "to  he  pronounced  by  the  Priest  alone,  standing," 
using  the  expression,  "to  be  made  by  the  Priest  alone,  standing." 
Insignificant  as  these  alterations  may  at  first  appear,  yet  when  me 
grounds  of  them  are  considered,  it  wiU  be  found  that  they  are  of  con- 
siderable importance.  But  before  these  grounds  are  examined,  it  may 
be  as  well  to  touch  upon  another  change,  not  made  by  the  American 
Church,  but  now  suggested  as  depending  upon  the  same  or  nearly  the 
same  grounds,  namely,  the  substitution  of  the  word  "Minister,"  for 
the  word  "  Priest,"  in  the  same  rubric. 

Wheatly,  in  his  work  on  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  (p.  119), 
while  he  admits  that  "  in  King  Edward's  second  Common  Prayer  Book 
(which  was  the  first  that  heul  the  Absolution  in  it),  and  in  all  the  other 
books  till  the  restoration  of  King  Charles,  the  word  in  the  rubric  was 
"  minister, ^^  and  not  "  priest,"  proceeds  to  say :  "  Yet  in  the  review 
that  followed  immediately  after  the  restoration,  priest  was  inserted  in 
the  room  of  minister,  and  that,  with  a  full  and  direct  design  to  exclude 
deacons  from  being  meant  by  it."  It  would  strike  one  as  strange,  that 
while  the  form  of  Absolution  asserts  that  God  has  given  power  and 
commandment  to  His  ministers,  to  declare  and  pronounce  to  His  people, 
being  penitent,  the  Absolution,  &c.,  one  class  of  these  ministers,  so 
empowered  and  commanded  by  God,  should  be  forbidden  by  the  Church 
to  exercise  that  power  or  to  obey  that  command.  One  is  irresistibly 
led  to  inquire  tokere  in  the  Scripture  this  particular  power  and  com- 
mandment is  given  ?  But  if  this  question  is  asked,  it  is  necessary  to 
guard  against  any  misunderstanding  of  its  object.  Without  entering 
into  the  question  of  the  Apostolic  succession,  which  has  always  been, 
and  always  wiU  be,  a  vexed  question,  it  is  fully  adnutted,  for  our  pre- 
sent purpose,  that  the  clergy  in  their  different  orders  are  set  apart  by 
Divine  appointment  for  their  sacred  o£Q.ce,  and  that  they  have  conferred 
upon  them  peculiar  authority  to  exercise  aU  the  offices  of  public 
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worship.  K,  therefore,  the  particular  part  of  Scripture  that  confers  the 
power  and  commandment  (as  distinguished  from  their  general  autho- 
rity) upon  the  dergy,  to  declare  and  pronounce  the  Absolution,  is  asked 
for  here,  it  must  be  understood  that  the  question  is  merely  raised  with 
a  yiew  to  this  peirticular  distinction  between  two  orders  of  ministers, 
and  the  reason  for  the  exclusion  of  one  order  from  this  part  of  the 
public  service. 

The  part  of  Scripture  quoted  by  Wheatly  as  supporting  this  asser- 
tion of  the  Church,  is  found  in  the  second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  (cap. 
T.,  18  and  19),  in  the  first  of  which  verses  are  the  words,  ''and  ham 
given  to  us  the  ministiy  of  reconciliation ; "  and  in  the  other  the  words, 
'*  and  hath  committed  unto  us  the  word  of  reconciliation.''  Assuming 
tliat  the  word  "us"  in  each  of  those  verses  appHes  to  the  Apostles 
Paul  and  Timothy,  in  whose  names  the  Epistle  was  written,  and  not 
to  those  who  are  mentioned  in  the  17th  verse,  there  is  nothing  to  show 
that  this  word  of  reconciliation,  given  to  Paul  the  Apostle  and  Timothy 
the  Bishop,  was  to  be  handed  down  to  the  order  of  priests,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  any  other  order.  Now,  let  us  turn  to  the  alterations  made  by  the 
American  Church  in  the  rubric  that  precedes  this  form  of  Absolution. 

Whether  Wheatly  on  the  Common  Plrayer  is  or  is  not  now,  it 
certainly  was  a  few  years  ago,  a  class  book  of  the  Divinity  School  in 
the  University  of  Dublin ;  and  there  is  not  one  of  the  senior  clergy  of 
the  Church  of  Ireland  that  has  not  had  that  book  drummed  into  his 
head  as  part  of  his  divinity  education.  Let  us  see  how  he  deals,  and 
how  the  clergy  of  our  Church  have  been  taught  to  deal,  with  this  part 
of  the  Church  Liturgy.     He  says : 

"  Now,  whether  this  be  only  a  declaration  of  the  condition  or  terms 
whereupon  God  is  willing  to  pardon  sinners,  or  whether  it  be  an  actual 
conveyance  of  pardon  at  the  very  instant  of  pronouncing  it,  to  all  that  come 
within  the  terms  proposed,  is  a  question  that  is  often  the  subject  of 
disputes"  p.  114. 

He  then  declares  for  the  latter  view,  and  after  explaining  that  he 
does  not  ei^&QTibQ  judicial  power  to  the  priest,  or  authority  to  determine 
the  case  of  a  private  man,  he  proceeds— 

"  All  I  contend  for  is  only  this,  viz.,  that  since  the  priest  has  the  min* 
istry  of  reconciliation  committed  to  him  by  God,  and  hath  both  power  and 
commandment  (as  it  is  expressed  in  this  form)  to  declare  and  pronounce 
to  his  people,being  penitent,  the  absolution  and  remission  of  their  sins ; 
therefore  when  he  does,  by  virtue  of  this  power  and  commandment,  de- 
clare and  pronounce  such  absolution  and  remission  regularly  in  the  con- 
gregation, those  in  the  congregation  that  <r«/y  repent  andunfeignedly  believe 
Ood^eSoly  Gospel  (though  the  priest  does  not  know  who,  or  how  many 
they  are  that  do  so),  have  yet  their  pardon  conveyed  and  sealed  to  them  at 
that  very  instant  through  his  ministration  ;  it  being  the  ordinary  method 
of  God  with  His  Churchy  to  communicate  His  blessings  through  the  ministry 
of  the  priest. ^^ 

And  in  the  next  page  he  says,  he  takes  ''both  the  rubric  and  form 
to  imply  that  it  is  an  effective  form,  conveying,  as  well  as  declaring,  a 
pardon  to  those  that  are  duly  qualified  to  receive  it"  p.  115. 

It  would  be  waste  of  time  to  stop  here  and  ask  for  some  authoriiy, 
either  in  Scripture  or  elsewhere,  for  the  proposition  that  (Jod's  ordin- 
ary method  was  to  oommunicato  with  His  Church  through  the  ministry 
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of  the  priest ;  a  queBtion  only  relevant  to  the  present  subject  so  flar  as 
it  excludes  the  ministry  of  me  deacon.  If  the  passages  above  quoted 
mean  anything,  they  must  mean  that,  without  uie  pronounoing  of  this 
Absolution,  even  the  penitent  and  believing  do  not  receive  remission  of 
their  sins.  But  if  such  passages  of  the  Scripture  as  these  are  believed, 
«  To.!Qim  give  aU  the  prophets  witness,  that  through  His  name,  who* 
soever  believeth  in  Him  snail  receive  remission  of  sins ''  (Acts  x.  43) ; 
and  ''  To  open  their  eyes  and  to  turn  them  from  darkness  to  light,  and 
from  the  power  of  Saton  unto  Ghod,  that  they  may  receive  forgiveness 
of  sins  and  inheritance  among  them  which  are  sanctified  by  faith, 
that  is  in  me"  (Acts  xxvi.  18);  and  if  you,  the  priests  say,  ''No;  in 
addition  to  this  faith,  you  must  have  this  remission  officially 
annoimced  to  you  by  a  priest  before  you  can  receive  it,"  may  it  not 
be  said  that  you  '<  make  the  Word  of  Gtoi  of  none  effect  by  your  tra- 
ditions?" 

But  Wheatly  proceeds  to  reply  to  an  argument  of  the  Bev.  Dr. 
Bennett,  that  this  form  is  but  declaratory,  and  therefore  may  be  said 
by  ''a  mere  deacon.^*  Here  are  his  reasons  for  denying  that  ai^ument: — > 

First :  ''  The  form  is  not  called  in  the  rubric  a  declaration  of  absolu- 
tion, but  positively  and  emphatically,  '  the  absolution,'  to  denote  that  it 
is  really  an  absolution  of  sms  to  those  who  are  entitled  to  it  by  repent- 
ance and  faith."     P.  116, 

It  will  now  begin  to  be  apparent  why  the  United  States  Church  has 
changed  the  name  of  this  lorm  to  a  declaration  of  Absolution ;  for 
although  it  limits  the  right  of  reading  this  office  to  the  priest,  it  obvi- 
ously refiises  to  admit  that  such  reading  has  any  such  efficacy  as  is 
ascribed  to  it  in  the  passage  just  quoted. 

Second :  '^  It  is  to  be  pronounced  (saith  the  rubric)  by  the  prieet 
alone.  A  word  which  signifies  much  more  than  to  niake  known  or 
declare  a  thing ;  for  the  lAiiR  pronundOf  from  whence  it  is  taken,  sig- 
nifies properly  to  pronounce  or  ^ve  sentence;  and  therefore  the  word 
pronounced  here  used  must  signirjr  that  this  is  a  sentence  of  absolution 
or  remission  of  sins,  to  be  authoritatively  uttered  by  one  who  has  re- 
ceived commission  from  God." 

The  short  answer  to  this  argument  may  be  found  by  reference  to 
any  Latin  Dictionary,  where  it  will  be  seen  that  **  to  judge  or  give 
sentence"  is  but  one  out  of  eight  different  meanings  of  the  verb  pro- 
nuntio.  This  renderinc^  is  adopted  by  Wheatly  to  support  his  view, 
while  the  more  probable  interpretation  would  be,  ''to  utter,  to  declare, 
to  publish,"  as  m  fact  synonymous  with  the  preceding  word  ''  declare," 
just  as  we  find  other  synonymous  terms  used  together  in  the  earlier 
part  of  the  Prayer  Book,  as  **  acknowledge  and  confess,"  **  dissemble 
nor  cloke,"  "  assemble  and  meet  together,"  "  erred  and  strayed,"  &c. 

Third :  ' '  If  the  repeating  of  this  Absolution  be  no  more  than  saying 
that  all  penitent  sinners  are  pardoned  by  God,  upon  their  repentance, 
as  the  learned  Doctor  affirms ;  I  cannot  conceive  to  what  end  it  should 
be  placed  just  after  the  confession ;  forasmuch  as  this,  the  Doctor  him- 
self tells  us,  is  said  before  it,  viz.,  in  the  first  of  the  sentences  appointed 
to  be  read  before  Morning  or  Evening  Ptayer,  '  WTien  the  wicked  man 
tumeth  away  from  his  wickedness^*  *^  &c. 

It  might  be  a  sufficient  answer  to  this,  to  say  that  the  sentence  he 
quotes  is  but  one  of  many,  the  selection  of  which  is  left  to  the  minister, 
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and  which,  therefore,  may  not  be  read  at  alL  But  it  is  not  true, 
whether  **  the  learned  Doctor"  affirms  it  or  not,  that  the  repeating  of 
this  Ahsolution  is  "  no  more  than  saying,  that  all  penitent  sinners  are 
pardoned  by  Gknl,  upon  their  repentance,"  for  this  declaration  is  intro- 
ductory to  the  exhortation  to  pray  and  beseech  TTim  to  grant  true 
repentance ;  and,  therefore,  he  goes  on  to  giye  an  explanation  to  this 
exhortation  also,  in  support  of  his  arg^ument ;  but  this  explanation  is 
too  long,  and  is  not  worth  while  to  dwell  upon. 

Fourth:  "  That  the  design  of  the  Church  in  this  place  is,  not  only  to 
exhort  the  congregation  to  repentance  by  declaring  to  them  that  Gt>d 
will  forgave  and  pardon  their  sins  when  they  shall  repent,  but  also  to 
convey  an  instant  pardon  &om  Gt)d,  by  the  mouth  of  the  priest,  to  as 
many  as  do  at  that  time  truly  repent  and  unfeignedly  helme  Hit  holy 
Oo9pel^  seems  evident  from  the  former  part  of  the  Absolution,  where  the 
priest  reads  his  commission  before  he  executes  his  authority." 

Whether  the  two  texts  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  already 
referred  to  afford  satisfactory  proof  of  this  particular  commission  has 
not  been  considered  worth  wfdle  to  inquire.  The  question  under 
Wheatly's  consideration  is  the  power  of  ''  a  mere  deacon ;"  and  he 
certainly  fails  to  show  that  the  form  of  Absolution  itself  is  erroneous 
where  it  asserts  that  this  power  and  commandment  is  given,  not  to  the 
priest,  but  to  "His  ministers." 

But  lastly,  ''  the  persons  to  whom  this  Absolution  must  be  pro- 
nounced, ".  .  .  .  not  "  to  such  as  the  Church  desires  should  repent, 
but  to  l^ose  who  A^0  repented."  ....  "to  His  people,  heiny 
penitent,  i.e,,  to  those  who  are  penitent  at  the  very  time  of  pronouncing 
the  Absolution." 

This  is  a  mere  question  of  grammatical  construction.  It  is  clear 
that  the  words,  "  being  penitent,"  admit  of  the  plain  meaning,  "  when- 
eyer  they  are  penitent ;"  and  that  this  is  the  true  meaning  is  evident 
from  the  exhortation  that  follows,  to  pray  for  true  repentance.  All 
those  laboured  reasons  are  given  to  try  andprove  that  this  view  of  the 
Absolution  is  in  fact  the  doctrine  of  the  Church.  It  would  certainly 
help  us  very  much  in  coming  to  that  conclusion,  if  the  Church  herself 
had  said  one  word  on  the  suoject.  Inasmuch,  however,  as  she  remains 
silent,  and  we  are  invited  to  adopt  this  theory,  for  the  exaltation  of  the 
priestly  office,  on  no  better  grounds  than  the  kind  of  arguments  above 
quoted,  it  is  perhaps  allowable  to  designate  this  pretended  effect  of  the 
Absolution  as  a  mere  piece  of  superstition;  to  follow  the  United  States 
Church  in  altering  the  rubric  as  she  has  done;  and  to  go  the  one  step 
farther,  of  restoring  the  "  mere  deacon"  to  the  part  of  his  office  which 
he  exercised  from  the  time  of  King  Edward's  second  book  to  the  year 
1662,  and  the  exercise  of  which,  if  he  was  not  competent  to  exercise  it 
because  he  was  not  a  priest,  must  have  been  fraudulent  and  void  in  the 
practice  of  it,  and  disastrous  in  its  consequences  to  the  souls  of  those 
who  thought  their  sins  remitted  on  repentance,  when  for  want  of  a 
priest  they  were  not  remitted  at  all. 

While  we  are  on  the  subject  of  Absolution,  it  may  be  convenient  to 
observe  here  upon  the  other  parts  of  the  Prayer  Book  bearing  on  the 
subject,  and  requiring  consideration.  And,  first,  we  have,  in  the 
exhortation  to  be  read  in  giving  warning  for  the  Communion,  the 
following : — 
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"  Therefore  if  there  be  any  of  you,  who  by  this  means  cannot  quiet 
his  own  conscience  herein,  but  requireth  further  comfort  or  coimsel, 
let  ^iTn  come  to  me  or  to  some  other  discreet  and  learned  minister  of 
God's  Word,  and  open  his  grief ;  that  by  the  ministry  of  Gt)d's  holy 
Word  he  may  receive  the  benefit  of  Absolution,  together  with  ghostly 
oounsel,"  &o. 

It  may  be  observed  that  this  is  directed  to  be  read  by  the  minister, 
not  by  the  priest ;  and  the  g^ef  of  the  penitent  is  to  be  opened  to  him, 
and  the  Absolution  is,  therefore,  it  is  presumed,  to  be  given  by  him, 
though  he  maybe  ''  a  mere  deacon,"  the  reading  by  whom  of  the  first 
Absolution  would  be  an  imlawful  act. 

This  part  of  the  exhortation  is  relied  on  by  Bitualists  as  one  of  the 
proofs  that  the  Church  of  England  sanctions  private  confession  with 
a  view  to  Absolution. 

<<  Here  the  penitent  is  taufi;ht  not  to  trust  to  his  own  feelings  and 
mental  convictions,  for  may  tney  not  deceive  him  ?  .  .  .  .  He 
is  to  go  to  Gk)D's  priest  and  to  coidess  his  sins  to  him.  The  priest  has  a 
commission  from  Chbist  to  pronounce  his  pardon ;  and  that  pardon,  so 
pronounced,  will  convey  not  only  peace  to  the  soul,  but  also  forgiveness 
of  sins."* 

It  has  been  already  remarked  that  the  '' learned  and  discreet 
minister"  is  not  necessarily  a  priest  at  all.  Again,  so  far  from  being 
taught  not  to  trust  to  his  own  feelings  and  mental  convictions,  ''the 
penitent"  is  expressly  instructed  to  repent  of  his  sins;  and  it  is 
only  when  he  fails  by  this  means  to  quiet  his  conscience,  and  ''re- 
quireth further  comfort  or  counsel,"  that  he  is  invited  to  come  to  the 
minister.  For  what  purpose  ?  to  confess  his  sins  to  him  ?  Not  a  word 
of  it;  he  is  to  "openhM  grief;"  evidently  with  a  view  to  "ghostly 
counsel  and  advice,  to  the  quieting  of  his  conscience,  and  avoiding  of 
aU  scruple  and  doubtfulness."  It  is  true  that,  besides  the  ghostly 
counsel,  he  is  taught  to  expect  the  benefit  of  Absolution ;  but  this 
Absolution  is  to  be  efiected,  not  by  the  priest's  pronouneing  lus  pardon, 
but  '*  by  the  ministry  of  Gkxi's  Holy  Word."  But  no,  writes  one  of  them, 
your  interpretation  of  this  expression  shows  "  melancholy"  ignorance ; 
and  he  proceeds  to  show,  6am  the  first  chapter  of  John  and  other 
parts  of  Dcripture,  that  the  "Word"  wasnotmerelythe  written  Word, 
out  our  Lord  HimseK;  "the  Word  was  Gk)d.t  Well  this  is  true,  but 
the  question  is  not  whether  throughout  the  Bible  the  word  signifies 
exclusively  the  written  Word,  but  in  what  sense  the  framers  of  the 
rubric,  in  this  particular  passage,  used  the  terms,  "  the  ministry  of 
God's  Holy  Word."  Can  any  one  doubt  that  these  words  in  this  place 
were  meant  to  express  exactly  the  same  meaning  as  the  words,  "  to 
hear  His  most  Holy  Word"  in  the  morning  prayer,  and  that  these  latter 
words  there  meant  the  Holy  Scriptures? 

On  this  question  of  Absolution  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  the  con- 
sideration of  the  claim  of  the  priests  of  the  Church  to  the  Divine  power 
to  remit  sins,  and  of  the  Scriptural  grounds  on  which  the  clami  is 
supposed  to  be  founded.  Here  again,  it  must  be  remembered  where 
the  ontu  probandi  rests ;  that  where  a  share  of  Divine  power  is  asserted 

*Tracta  for  the  Day,  No.  3,  the  Seven  Saorainents,  p.  60. 
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to  be  committed  to  men,  the  proo^  to  cany  convictioii,  must  be  bo  dear 
as  not  to  admit  of  donbt';  it  must  depend  on  something  better  than 
mere  construction  of  texts  to  which  a  different  construction  may  also 
be  fairly  given ;  and  if  no  more  dear  and  convincing  proof  can  be  given 
than  proof  of  this  kind,  the  verdict  of  not  proven  must  again  be  pro- 
nounced, and  this  verdict,  in  such  case,  is  sufficient  ansirer  to  the  daim. 

Let  us  take,  then,  .the  reasoning  of  the  Dean  of  Norwich,*  as  put 
forward  with  a  calmness  and  moderation  of  tone  veiy  different  £rom  the 
style  of  the  Eitualists,  and  yet  based  upon  the  same  passages  of  Scrip- 
ture  on  which  they  rdy. 

His  argument  is  this :  many  things  were  said  by  our  Lord  to  His 
Apostles  as  private  Christians,  such  as,  ''  If  two  of  you  shall  agree  on 
earth,"  &c.,  "  Ye  are  the  Hght  of  tiie  world.  .  -  Let  your  light 
so  shine  before  men,"  &c.,  and  so  on.  Other  things  were  said  to  them 
as  men  in  a  peculiar  position,  which  no  other  men  did  occupy,  or  can 
occupy,  as,  for  example,  ''  Ye  are  they  which  have  continued  with  Me 
in  my  temptations,"  &c.,  and  other  instances.  Finally,  some  things 
were  said  to  them  in  their  offidal  capacity — ^as  representatives  of  the 
Christian  ministry  to  the  end  of  time.  The  example  given  is,  ''Go 
ye  therefore  and  teach  all  nations,  baptising  them  in  the  name  of  the 
Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  teaching  them  to 
observe  all  things  whatsoever  I  have  commanded  you :  and  loj  I  am 
with  you  always^  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world.^^  He  then  (and  all  clerical 
writers  as  well  as  he  do  the  same)  goes  on  to  reason  thus  upon  this 
text.  The  Apostles  did  not  live  (and  our  Lord  muet  have  hnoicn  that 
they  wotdd  not  live)  to  the  end  of  the  world ;  which  shows  us  that  He 
was  not  speaking  to  them  as  individuals,  but  as  representatives  of  those 
who,  to  the  end  of  time,  should  hold  His  commission  to  baptise  and  to 
^ive  Christian  instruction ;  and  he  goes  on  to  say,  ''  and  it  wHl  not  be 
denied  that  this  commission  is  held  by  Christian  ministers  only,  and 
not  by  the  laity."  It  is  rather  a  defect  in  the  reasoning  of  some  of  the 
clergy,  that  an  argument  which  appears  to  be  proceeding  in  the 
most  satisfactoiy  way,  often,  just  as  it  comes  to  the  most  important 
point,  falls  suddenly  down  into  mere  assertion,  unsupported  by  either 
reason  or  proof.  The  last  sentence  quoted  may  certainly  be  true,  but 
there  is  sufficient  reason  for  requiring,  in  support  of  it,  sometlung 
more  than  merely  the  egression,  ''  it  will  not  be  denied."  That  this 
commission  is  held  by  Christian  ministers  will  certainly  not  be  denied. 
It  is  difficidt  to  pronounce  an  opinion  very  positive  as  to  baptism ;  but  we 
all  know  that  the  Church  that  holds  in  its  integrity  the  doctrine  of 
sacramental  grace  permits  baptism  in  cases  of  extreme  emergency  to 
be  performed  by  laymen.  And  this  was  the  law  of  the  Church  of 
England  from  the  time  of  the  first  Prayer  Book  of  Edward  VI.  (and  of 
course  previoudy)  until  after  the  Hampton  Court  Conference  in  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  James  I. .  We  have  no  evidence  in  the  Scrip- 
ture as  to  the  nature  of  the  authority  of  those  who  baptised  ^^  more 
disciples  than  John."  They  were  not  the  Apostles,  but  the  disciples  of 
our  Lord.  It  might  be  a  question  of  more  than  mere  curiosity  whether, 
in  a  community  Kke  the  first  Fitcairn  Island  settlers,  the  inhabitants 
would  be  entirely  excluded  from  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  grace  of 
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a  Bacrament,  for  the  want  of  an  ordained  minister  ?  But  passing  from 
this  question  of  lay  baptism  to  the  question  of  giving  Christian  in- 
struction. Here  again  appears  the  deficiency  of  the  argument :  our 
Lord's  promise  to  be  with  His  Apostles  to  the  end  of  the  world,  of 
course  did  not  mean  that  He  would  be  with  their  living  bodies  when 
He  knew  they  would  die ;  but  we  have  nothing  but  bare  assertion  here 
also  that,  by  being  with  them  He  meant  being  with  a  certain  class  of 
men  exclusivdy,  even  though  that  class  should  be  a  class  set  apart  in 
the  providence  of  Gk)d  for  the  ministry  of  His  Word.  We  have  the 
certain  knowledge  from  Scripture  that  PrisciUa  gave  instruction  to  the 
Evangelist  ApoUos.  It  is  recorded  of  many,  Tryphena,  Tiyphosai 
Persis,  that  they  laboured  much  in  the  Lord,  or  in  tne  Lord's  service. 
We  know  from  history  that  there  were  deaconesses  in  the  early 
Churchy  though  we  have  no  evidence  of  the  precise  nature  of  their 
duties,  or  whether  they  laboured  with  the  Apostles  under  any  Divine 
commission  conferred  by  ordination.  The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  was 
not  addressed  to  an  order  of  ministers  exclusively;  yet  it  is  said 
rather  reproachfully  to  the  persons  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  that 
they  required  to  be  taught  the  first  principles  when  they  ought  to  he 
teachers.  Heb.  v.  12.  Our  Lord  Himself  did  not,  as  ELis  ministers  in 
the  Church  would  undoubtedly  do  if  the  case  were  to  arise  in  the 
present  day,  forbid  unauthorised  persons  to  act  in  His  name.  '^  Forbid 
him  not,''  He  said,  "  For  he  that  is  not  against  us  is  for  us."*  Now, 
our  Lord  is  truly  with  His  Apostles  to  the  present  day,  although  they 
are  dead,  when  He  is  with  the  Church  foimded  by  them,  inclu£ng  the 
whole  body  of  the  believers  in  Him,  both  lay  and  clerical.  It  was  not 
for  the  Apostles  alone,  or  for  their  successors  in  the  ministry  alone,  but 
for  them  which  should  believe  on  Him  through  the  words  of  the 
Apostles,  that  our  Lord  Himself  prayed,  in  order  that  they  all  might 
be  one  in  Him  and  in  ELis  Father.  Those,  therefore,  who  would  narrow 
the  meaning  of  the  promise  to  be  with  His  Apostles  to  the  end  of  the 
world,  should  give  us  some  other  authority  for  limiting  it  to  the  priests 
of  the  Church  exclusively,  than  their  own  construction  of  the  promise, 
imless  they  can  prove  that  the  wider  construction  is  inadmissible. 

To  show  that  our  Lord  did  not  speak  these  words  to  the  eleven,  as 
representatives  of  private  Christians,  He  proceeds  to  quote  the  words, 
<'  As  my  Father  hath  sent  me,  even  so  send  I  you."  Our  Lord  then 
breathed  on  them  and  said,  '^Beceive  ye  the  Holy  Ghost;  whose 
soever  sine  ye  remit,"  &c.  The  power  to  forgive  and  the  mission  are 
not  to  be  disjoined ;  but  the  mission  was  that  mentioned  in  St.  Mat- 
thew's Gospel,  viz.,  to  **  go  into  all  the  world,  to  make  disciples  by 
baptism  and  Christian  teaching."  So  far  there  can  be  no  difference ; 
but  when  he  goes  on  to  assert  that  these  words  were  not  addressed  to 
the  Apostles  exclusively,  and  as  persons  occupying  a  peculiar  position 
which  can  be  held  by  none  other,  the  reasons  he  gives  are  not 
altogether  satisfactoxy.  He  tells  us  that  (1.)  It  is  not  a  miraculous 
gift ;  in  which  case  it  might  be  considered  an  endowment  limited  to 
me  Apostolic  age.  (2.)  It  is  not  a  power  the  necessity  of  which  has 
ceased,  or  ever  shall  cease  tmtil  sin  is  exterminated.  It  is  the  power 
of  remitting  sins ;  as  much  called  for  in  one  age  as  in  another. 

•  Luke  ix.  60 ;  Mark  ix.  89-40. 
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It  must  be  remembered  tbat  the  remission  of  sins  spoken  of  ^bere 
is  understood  by  the  Eitualists,  and  by  many  others,  as  the  same 
power  which  our  Lord  exercised  when  He  pronoimced  the  words  **  thy 
sins  are  forgiven  thee."  This  belief  is  based  upon  their  reading  of  the 
words,  "As  My  Father  hath  sent  Me,  even  so  send  I  you."*  We  may 
assume  for  the  present  purpose  that  this  is  the  power  claimed  for  the 
Apostles  and  their  successors,  and  although  we  have  no  instance  in 
which  any  of  the  Apostles  took  upon  him  to  address  to  any  person  the 
words,  "thy  sins  are  forgiven,"  we 'may  for  the  argument  sake  admit 
that  this  }K)wer  was  conferred  upon  them ;  the  present  question  being, 
not  the  nature  of  the  power  bestowed  upon  them,  but  its  continuance 
in  their  successors.  Aiid  though  we  have  no  evidence  of  the  actual 
exercise  of  such  a  power  by  the  Apostles,  we  must  admowledge  that 
if  they  were  gifted  with  this  power,  they  were  also  gifted  with  the 
same  evidence  to  support  it  to  which  our  Lord  Himself  condescended 
to  appeal,  when  He  said,  "  that  ye  may  know  that  the  Son  of  Man 
hath  power  on  earth  to  forgive  sins,"  &c.f  Some  Eitualists  affirm  that 
the  power  to  work  miracles  still  may  exist,  but  fails  in  practice  for 
want  of  faith.  I  But  it  is  incredible  that,  out  of  the  long  list  of  martyrs, 
none  were  to  be  found  with  sufficient  faith,  if  they  had  the  power, 
dependent  solely  on  faith,  to  work  miracles.  In  the  absence  of  any 
authentic  instances  of  this  miracle-working  faith,  we  must  conclude 
then,  that  the  power  of  working  miracles,  and  consequently  the  kind  of 
proof  given  by  our  Lord  Himself  of  the  power  on  earth  to  forgive  sins, 
has  been  discontinued  to  the  Church. 

This  partly  answers  the  second  of  the  above  reasons  alleged  by  Dean 
GK)ulbum.  Many  powers  were  conferred  on  the  Apostles  as  neces- 
sary for  the  first  planting  of  the  Christian  faith,  which  were  not  neces- 
sary for  its  maintenance  after  its  roots  had  struck,  and  its  branches 
had  spread.  Amongst  these  powers  was  that  of  healing  sicknesses  and 
raising  the  dead ;  §  and  of  the  same  character  may  have  been  the 
power  of  remitting  and  retaining  the  sins  of  particular  persons,  which 
we  have  assumed  were  conferred  on  them  by  our  Lord.  But  the  asser- 
tion that  this  is  a  power  the  necessiiy  of  which  still  continues,  is  one  at 
leaet  unsupported  by  the  continuance  of  the  miraculous  power,  or  by 
any  other  evidence. 

Of  course  remission  of  sins  will  always  be  necessary,  as  long  as  sin 
remains  in  the  world ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  remission  by  priests 
is  at  all  necessary ;  for  if  it  were,  would  il  not  be  reasonable  to  expect 
the  evidence  of  that  power  to  have  been  continued,  even  for  a  time 
after  the  Apostolic  age  ? 

Then  the  examples  taken  from  Scripture,  of  the  alleged  exercise  of 
this  power,  do  not  nelp  us  on  much  faiilier.  Passing  by  the  fact  that 
the  power  to  remit  or  retain  sins  is  variously  interpreted — some  hold- 
ing that  it  amounts  to  the  kind  of  power  insisted  on'  by  Wheatly ; 
others  referring  it  merely  to  the  temporal  punishment  of  the  contu- 
macious, to  the  right  of  excommunication  and  restoration  to  the  com- 
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nunion  of  the  Cliiirch — it  will  be  seen,  in  the  first  place,  that  in  each 
of  the  instances  taken  from  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  in  which  St.  Peter 
and  St.  Paul  are  said  to  have  exercised  this  power,  the  persons  who 
acted  possessed  the  power  also  of  working  mirades.  But,  in  the  next 
place,  it  appears  very  difficult  to  attribute  the  language  of  St.  Peter,  in 
the  case  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira,  to  the  power,  whatoyer  it  was,  com- 
mitted to  the  Apostles  by  our  Saviour.  The  words  of  our  Lord  do  not 
imply  a  power  of  life  and  death,  a  power  He  neyer  himseK  exercised, 
His  mission  being  not  to  destroy  men's  lives  but  to  save  thejn.  The 
Apostle  pronounced  no  sentence  of  death  on  Ananias  at  all,  though,  of 
course,  he  saw  the  Lord's  purpose  in  his  case  as  weU  as  in  that  of 
Sapphira.  He  certainly  announced  that  purpose  to  her ;  but  there  is 
not  the  slightest  proof  l^at  he  exercised  any  judicial  or  other  power  of 
his  own,  any  more  than  Moses  did  in  the  case  of  Elorah,  Dathan,  and 
Abiram.  The  infliction  of  death  in  the  case  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira, 
and  of  blindness  in  the  case  of  Elymas  the  sorcerer,  were  both  evidently 
miraculous,  and  if  attributed  to  powers  vested  in  these  Apostles  them- 
selves, were  exercised  by  men  clearly  endowed  with  miraculous  powers 
for  other  purposes.  The  case  of  the  Corinthian  looks  more  like  an 
exercise  of  the  power  claimed  than  the  other  cases,  but  it  is  not  per- 
fectly clear.  The  Apostle  appears  to  have  given  some  kind  of  judg- 
ment against  the  offender,  though  the  precise  meaning  of  delivering 
such  a  one  to  Satan  for  the  **  destruction  of  the  flesh"  is  not  dear. 
The  subsequent  part  of  the  chapter  would  show  that  the  whole  sentence 
went  no  further  than  an  injunction  to  put  him  away  from  them,  and 
not  to  associate  with  him  or  to  eat  with  him ;  and  if  so,  it  would  seem 
to  bear  out  the  view  of  those  who  carry  no  further  than  this  the  power 
confeired  by  our  Lord  on  His  Apostles.  The  remaining  instance,  that 
of  the  counsel  of  St.  James  for  the  sick  person's  guidance,  proves  nothing 
more  than  that  the  prayer  of  the  elders  of  the  Church,  with  the  anointing 
with  oil,  supposed  to  have  had  at  that  time  some  peculiar  efficacy, 
would  eflect  the  cure  of  the  illness,  and  would  also  elicit  the  forgive- 
ness of  sins.  The  Apostle  clearly  attributes  these  eflects,  not  to  any 
other  human  power  but  the  power  of  prayer.  And  this  would  appear 
to  have  no  connexion  whatever  with  the  power  conferred  by  our  Lord, 
and  claimed  to  be  inherited  &om«the  Apostles  by  the  priesthood. 

One  argument  of  Dean  Qoulbum's  may  be  quickly  disposed  of: — 
« The  question  whether  the  power  of  Absolution  still  resides  in  the 
Ministry  of  the  Church  will  De  found  very  much  to  resolve  itseK  into 
the  prior  question,  whether  there  is  an  ordained  Ministry  of  the  Church 
at  aU  ?  .  .  .  .  If  a  man  admits  that  there  is,  and  that  an  ordained 
Ministiy  is  the  usual,  though  not  the  exclusive,  channel  through  which 
Ood  conveys  spiritual  blessings,  then  he  grants  implidtiy  the  power  of 
Absolution  as  inherent  in  that  Ministiy."* 

This  is  one  of  those  arguments,  however  specious  they  appear, 
which  resolve  themselves  into  mere  assumption  of  the  point  to  be 
proved.  The  answer  is,  tpe  do  admit  that  there  is  an  ordained  Ministry, 
and  we  do  not  admit  implicitly  the  power  of  Absolution  {ob  claimed) 
as  inherent  in  that  Ministry. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  the  Scripture  evidence  for  the  continuance 

*  Qoulbmn,  Oom.  Offioe^  p.  200. 
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of  this  power  in  the  clergy  who  succeeded  the  Apostles  is  not  so  con- 
clufiiye  as  to  bring  conviction  to  the  mind.  It  is,  therefore,  worth 
consideration  whether  the  form  sngg^sted  in  the  Beport  of  the  Tillotson 
Conmiission  in  1689,  or  the  form,  nearly  the  same,  adopted  in  the 
Prayer  Book  of  the  United  States  Episcopal  Church,  which  runs  thus, 
*4et  him  come  to  me  or  to  some  other  minister  of  God's  Word"  (judi- 
ciously omitting  the  words  discreet  and  learned),  ''  and  open  his  grief, 
that  he  may  receive  such  godly  counsel  and  advice  as  may  tend,"  &c., 
is  not  preferable  to  our  form,  and  should  not  be  adopted  by  the  Church 
of  Ireland  ? 

The  form  of  Absolution  in  the  Communion  Service  admits  of  neither 
objection  nor  improvement;  and  so  we  may  pass  on  to  the  only  remain- 
ing form  of  Absolution,  namely,  that  in  the  Service  for  the  Visitation 
of  the  Sick. 

This  Service  furnishes  not  only  the  chief  argument  of  the  Anglican 
Catholics,  that  the  Church  sanctions  auricular  confession,  but  also  the 
form  of  Absolution  used  by  her  priests,  not  only  for  the  sick,  but  for  all 
who  come  to  confession.  It  is  easy  to  see  that,  while  the  reason  they 
g^ve  for  such  an  application  of  the  form  is  that  the  Church  has  pro- 
vided no  other,  yet,  as  this  reason  is  not  true,  seeing  that  the  form  in 
the  Communion  Service  might  as  easily  be  used,  the  real  reason  for  pre- 
ferring this  one  is  that  it  better  suits  ihe  claim  of  the  priest  to  a  per- 
sonal authority  to  confer  Absolution.  It  is  observable  that  the  Bubric 
directs  the  sick  person  to  be  moved  to  make  a  special  confession  of  his 
sins,  not  in  ail  cases,  but  only  in  case  he  should  feel  his  conscience 
trouMed  with  any  weighty  matter.  Whether  this  confession  is  intended 
by  the  Church  to  be  made  to  the  priest,  or  to  the  Almighty  HimseK, 
the  Church  does  not  inform  us. 

As  to  the  form  of  Absolution  used  in  this  Service,  Dean  Gbulbum 
himseK  says  all  that  need  be  said  for  its  alteration.  He  tells  us  in  the 
first  plfuse,  that  **  Christ  HimseK  (though  of  course  He  might  have 
done  BO  had  He  chosen  to  stand  upon  the  prerogative  of  His  Divine 
nature)  never  at  any  time  said,  ^'  I  absolve  thee."*  And  then,  on  this 
form  in  particular,  he  says,t  '^  As  to  the  form,  I  absolve  thee,"  in  the 
order  of  the  Visitation  of  the  Sick — a  late  introduction,  by  the  way, 
dating  from  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  century,  whereas  ail  the  primitive 
Absolutions  run  in  the  modest  style  of  prayers ;  it  cannot  pomhly 
import  more  than  a  strong  declaration,  ''  I  declare  thee  absolved." 

If  this  statement  is  true,  and  if  this  is  reaily  what  the  Church 
means,  no  honest  man  can  object  to  the  meaning  of  the  Church  being 
put  into  the  language  which  this  excellent  Churchman  asserts  that  the 
present  form  imports.  He  is  probably  correct  in  his  statement  of  what 
the  Church  means ;  he  is  clearly  incorrect  in  saying  that  the  words,  ''I 
absolve  thee,"  especially  when  coupled  with  tiie  words  "  and  by  His 
authority  committed  to  me,"  ''cannot  possibly  import  more  than  a 
strong  declaration."  If  the  Church  means  more,  let  it  be  so  stated  ;  if 
not,  let  her  true  meaning  be  expressed  in  language  not  calculated  to 
mislead,  which  can  be  easily  done  by  using  the  words  which  the  Dean 
asserts  are  meant,  but  which  are  certainly  not  expressed  by  the 
language  of  the  present  form. 

^Gonllmm,  p.  207.  t  p.  204. 
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It  was  propofled  bytiie  Presbyterians  at  the  Savoy  Conference,  that 
tins  form  of  AbBolution  should  be  declarative  and  conditional,  as  "  I 

S renounce  thee  absolved,"  instead  of  "  I  absolve  thee ;"  and,  "  if  thou 
oest  truly  repent  and  believe,''  and  that  the  minister  might  use  or 
omit  it  at  his  discretion. 

Amongst  the  alterations  proposed  by  the  Commissioners  appointed 
in  1689,  was  the  alteration  of  this  form,  with  the  addition  of  certain 
words,  "  and  upon  thy  true  faith  and  repentance,^*  by  His  authority  com- 
mitted unto  me,  **  I  pronounce  thee  absolved  J*  However,  as  has  been 
already  remarked,  no  other  argument  than  that  of  Dean  Gbidbum 
himself,  above  quoted,  is  necessary  to  show  the  propriety,  if  not  the 
nocessityi  of  an  alteration  of  this  form. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

BEFETTTION  OF  THE  LOBD's  FBAYEB. 

Oke  of  the  changes  prayed  for  in  the  famous  Millenary  Petition  was 
to  have  ''the  longsomeness  of  the  Service  abridged."  Although  it 
makes  no  great  difference  as  regards  length,  it  has  often  been  com- 
plained, and  not  unreasonably,  that  the  Lord's  Prayer  is  too  frequently 
repeated,  especially  when  the  Morning  Prayer  is  immediately  followed 
by  the  Litajiy,  and  the  Litany  by  the  first  part  of  the  Commimion 
Service.  It  certainly  appears  strange  that  after  a  prayer  has  been 
offered  up,  and  as  we  may  assume,  answered,  the  same  prayer  should 
be  again  offered,  after  an  interval  of  five  or  ten  minutes,  with  the 
trifling  difference  that  (since  the  last  revision)  it  is  put  on  the  first  occasion 
in  the  form  given  according  to  our  version  in  St.  Matthew's  Gospel, 
and  on  the  second  in  the  form  in  the  GK>spel  of  St.  Luke.  This  difference 
did  not  exist  in  the  earlier  Litanies ;  for  in  both  the  Prayer  Books  of 
Edward  YL,  and  in  that  of  Elizabeth,  both  prayers  are  precisely  in  tho 
same  form,  ending  with  the  words,  **  deliver  us  from  evil." 

It  would  be  desirable  to  strike  out  of  the  Morning  and  Evening 
Services,  the  Lord's  Prayer  where  it  occurs  the  second  time,  and  also 
the  sentence  immediately  preceding  it,  or,  according  to  the  American 
Book,  to  pass  on  immediately  from  the  words,  f'  and  with  Thy  spirit," 
to  the  sentence,  **  0  Lord  show  thy  mercy  upon  us."  And  men  a 
rubric  might  be  inserted  before  the  Lord's  Prayer,  both  in  the  Litany 
and  fiirst  Communion  Service,  like  what  tho  American  Prayer  Book  has 
in  ihe  latter  Service  only,  that  ''the  Lord's  Ptoyer  may  be  omitted  if 
Morning  Prayer  hath  been  said  immediately  before." 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE    ATHAKASIAN    ORSED. 

Whbatlt  writes — 

'^  However  plain  and  agreeable  to  reason  every  verse  in  this  Creed 
may  be,  yet  we  are  not  required,  by  the  words  of  this  Creed,  to  believe 
the  whole  on  pain  of  damnation.    For  all  that  is  required  of  us  as 
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to  salyatioiiy  is,  that  before  all  things  we  hold  the  Catholic 
faith ;  and  the  Catholic  fai1&  is,  by  the  8rd  and  4tli  TOVBeB,  esplaiaed 
to  be  this,  that  we  worship  one  Gk)d  in  Trinity,  and  Trinity  in  Unity, 
neither  confounding  the  persons,  nor  dividing  the  substance.  This, 
therefore,  is  declared  necessary  to  be  believed;  but  aU  that  follows 
from  hence  to  the  26th  verse  is  only  brought  as  proof  and  illustration 
of  it."* 

Supposing  this  statement  to  be  correct,  it  might  of  itself  be  suffi- 
cient to  prove  the  propriety  of  excluding  this  Creed  from  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer.  Whatever  requires  to  be  e^lained  away  in  order  to 
make  men  swallow  it,  in  spite  of  an  invincible  desire  to  reject  it,  is 
unfit  for  a  book  designed  for  common  worship.  *You  may  retain  it  in 
your  theological  works,  and,  if  you  will,  in  your  Articles,  and  you  may 
assert,  to  your  heart's  content,  &at  it  ^*  may  be  proved  by  most  certain 
warrants  of  Scripture."  But  when  you  put  it  upon  us,  tiie  unlearned, 
first  to  understand  it,  and  then  to  believe  it  on  pain  of  damnation,  and 
on  onr  obstinate  refusal  to  understand  it,  and  to  believe  what  we  do 
not  understand,  you  try  to  explain  it  away,  by  telling  us  we  are  only  to 
be  damned  for  not  believing  a  certain  part  of  it,  and  that  the  rest  is 
but  explanatory  of  what  goes  before,  and  may  or  may  not  be  believed 
without  incurring  such  a  terrible  penalty,  the  conclusion  is  again 
forced  upon  us,  that  this  form,  which  does  not  mean  what  it  expresses, 
is  unsuitable  for  common  use  in  our  churches.  But  supposing  the 
explanation  to  be  true,  and  that  perdition  is  attached  only  to  the  four 
first  verses,  must  we  believe  that  the  poor  ignorant  people  stand  in 
peril  of  such  a  fate,  unless  they  keep  on  the  exact  line  laid  down  for 
them,  and  steer  dear  of  such  a  deadly  sin  as  confounding  the  persons 
on  the  one  hand,  and  dividing  the  substance  on  the  other? 

We  know  from  what  Church  we  inherit  cursing,  an  evil  in- 
heritance: let  us  foUow  the  Holy  Scripture;  let  us  "bless  and  curse 

iiot."t 

Those  who  are  curious  in  such  matters  will  find  a  concise  statement 

of  the  various  heresies  intended  to  be  guarded  against  by  this  Creed, 
in  Bishop  Browne's  Exposition  on  Article  viii.  All  the  heretical  sects 
there  mentioned  have  disappeared  along  with  their  tenets ;  and  however 
useful  this  Creed  may  now  oe  to  the  theological  student,  its  necessity, 
if  it  were  ever  necessary,  in  our  public  worship,  as  a  safeguard  against 
those  errors,  has  wholly  ceased.  That  it  grates  upon  the  feelings, 
and  hurts  the  consciences  of  many,  even  of  the  clergy,  who  are  trained 
even  to  the  swallowing  of  camels,  is  proved  by  the  fact,  that  a  nume- 
rously signed  memorial  was  sent  to  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and 
York,  praying  for  relief,  by  one  of  three  processes,  viz.,  the  substitu- 
tion of  "  may"  for  "  shall"  in  the  preceding  rubric,  or  the  removal 
of  the  so-called  damnatory  clauses,  or  the  authorized  explanation  of 
those  clauses.     The  Archbishop  of  York,  in  reply,  wrote — 

''  I  am  struck  by  the  fact,  that  the  signatures  to  this  memorial 
include  some  of  the  most  respected  names  among  the  clergy  and  laily ; 

•  Wheatly,  C.  P.,  p.  148. 

t  What  is  here  said  abont  cnrsixiK  applies  also  to  the  Commination,  which  has 
been  judidoiulj  removed  from  the  United  States  boolc,  and  onght  to  be  removed 
from  oun.  How  much  more  ready  are  we  to  dimb  Mount  Ebal,  than  to  aaoend 
Mount  Gerizim ! 
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and  those  drawHi  not  from  any  one  school  or  class  of  opinion,  but  from 

every  school I  will  only  say,  that  I  should  De  prepared,  for 

my  own  part,  to  consider  a  measure  of  relief  in  the  use  of  the  Athana- 
sian  Creed."  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  contented  himself  with 
an  acknowledgment  of  the  receipt  of  the  memorial  in  the  TimeSf 
through  his  Secretary.  In  his  leUer,  however^  he  quotes  the  opinion 
of  the  petitioners,  that  "  the  putting  forth,  by  those  in  authority,  of 
some  measure  of  relief  in  the  use  of  the  Athanasian  Creed,  would  tend 
to  promote  the  return  to  the  communion  of  the  Chiirch  of  many  who 
are  now  Separatists  in  England,  though  they  would  he  Conformists  in 
America;  inasmuch  as  this  Greed  is  not  found  in  the  Office  Book  of  the 
Episcopal  Church  of  the  United  States." 

This  subject  necessarily  came  before  the  Bitualist  Commissioners ; 
and  it  appears  unfortunate  that  of  the  three  alternatives  proposed  in 
the  petition  just  mentioned,  they  have  chosen  the  worst,  but  with  the 
disapproval  of  the  majority  of  the  Commissioners,  namely,  an  explana- 
tory note  to  the  effect  that  the  condemnations  in  this  confession  are  to 
be  no  otherwise  understood  than  as  a  solemn  warning  of  the  peril  of 
those  who  wilfully  reject  the  Catholic  faith."  This  simply  means  that 
in  the  text  of  the  Creed  an  indefinite  number  of  persons  are  consigned 
by  our  Church  to  eternal  perdition,  but  each  is  separately  addressed  in 
a  note  to  the  effect,  "  I  didn't  mean  you ! "  * 

There  cannot  be  a  better  conclusion  to  this  subject  than  is  supplied 
by  the  Times  of  the  13th  September,  1870,  in  a  leading  article  on  the 
Fourth  Eeport  of  the  Commissioners.  After  giving  fiie  explanatoiy 
note,  it  proceeds : — "  We  think,  on  the  whole,  this  lame  conclusion  is 
a  matter  for  congratulation,  for  it  has  provoked  an  explosion  of  indig- 
nant criticism  from  the  highest  authorities,  which  must  ultimately 
prove  more  fatal  to  the  use  of  the  Creed  than  the  most  unanimous 
recommendation  by  a  Commission.  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in 
more  polite  language,  echoes  the  wish  of  his  predecessor  Tillotson, 
that  *  we  were  well  rid  of  it.'  He  points  out  that  the  explanation 
amounts  to  a  distinct  admission  that  the  use  of  the  Creed  in  public 
worship  is  liable  to  objection,  and  he  thinks  it  would  have  been  a 
wiser  course  to  omit  it  altogether.  The  Bishop  of  St.  David's  strongly 
disapproves  the  explanatory  note,  and  declares  that,  in  compelling  Hhe 
use  of  su(^  a  Creed  the  Church  has  '  exercised  an  usurped  authorily 
in  an  uncharitable  and  mischievous  way.'  Even  Mr.  Walpole  thinks 
it  very  objectionable  that  *  a  congregation  should  be  required  to  affirm 
and  profess  the  articles  of  their  faith  in  language  which  obviously,  and 
in  its  natural  sense,  means  one  thing,  while  the  interpretation  put  upon 
it  means  another !  Mr.  Buxton  fully  sustains  the  part  of  the  indignant 
layman.  The  Professors  of  Divinily  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  concur 
in  deprecating  the  continued  use  of  the  Creed,  and  are  supported  by 
Mr.  Humphrey,  a  learned  and  experienced  parish  clergyman.  Besides 
minor  notes  of  dissent,  Dean  St^ey  contributes  a  slaahing  onslaught 
on  both  Creed  and  the  explanatory  note,  enumerating  sixteen  reasons 
against  the  former  and  eleven  against  the  latter.    After  such  a  delibe- 

*  Thifl  was  written  before  the  Report  was  printed  for  ffeneral  circulation ;  and 
was  founded  on  the  article  in  the  Times,  On  penual  of  the  Beptort  itaelf ,  it  is 
not  oonsidered  that  what  has  been  written  above  requires  any  alteration. 
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rate  ezpreBflion  of  opinion  by  snoh  authorities,  the  Greed  is  as  good  as 
surrendered;  and  the  majority  of  the  Commission  might  as  weU  have 
had  their  own  way  in  discarding  its  public  use." 


CHAPTER  VI. 


THB  LOBB's  ST7FFEB, 


It  has  been  already  remarked  that  there  is  implanted  in  human  nature 
a  feeling  that  makes  men  eager  to  grasp  at  something  mysterious  and 
superstitious,  and  leads  them  to  run  beyond  the  teachings  of  Scripture 
itself.  In  conjunction  with  this  feeling  is  that  love  of  power  and  that 
disposition  to  tyrannise  over  the  very  thoughts  and  consciences  of  men 
which  would  force  every  man  to  think  and  act  in  conformity  with  the 
ideas  of  those  who  had,  or  who  claimed,  authority  oyer  him.  To  one 
or  the  other,  or  to  both  of  these  weaknesses  of  our  nature,  may  be 
attributed  almost  all  that  has  been  written,  from  the  early  da3rB  of  the 
Christian  Church  to  the  present  time,  on  the  subject  of  the  Lord's 
Supper.  Doctrines  hare  been  propounded  in  every  Christian  age,  put 
forward  in  every  form  of  langpiag^,  according  to  the  various  ideas  of 
the  authors :  and  the  English  Church,  in  her  peculiar  charity,  has 
opened  her  arms  wide  to  them  all,  till  she  has  len  us  in  doubt  whether 
she  holds  every  one  or  none  at  all  of  those  doctrines.  Christian  writers 
have  laboured,  not  only  in  the  dark  ages,  but  in  these  enlightened  days, 
to  invest  this  Sacrament  with  a  superstitious  awe,  and  surround  it  with 
terrors  weU  calculated  to  intimidate  the  young  and  ignorant,  and  yet 
wholly  unwarranted  by  Scripture.  These  persistent  e&>rts,  as  we  shall 
now  see,  have  not  been  without  their  effects  upon  our  own  formularies, 
especially  since  the  last  revision  of  them ;  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that 
the  Irish  Church  is  invited  to  consider  our  Communion  Service  as  im- 
partially as  early  training,  habit,  and  prejudice  wiU  permit ;  and  if  any 
alterations  shall  be  foimd  advisable,  not  to  shrink  from  the  task  of 
making  them,  so  far  as  is  required  to  bring  the  Service  into  harmony 
with  Scripture  teaching. 

The  first  part  of  the  Communion  Office  that  calls  for  observation 
is  the  exhortation  directed  to  be  said  by  the  priest  at  the  time  of  the 
celebration  of  the  Sacrament.  It  is  imdoubtedly  true  that  this  exhorta- 
tion has  often  deterred^young  people  from  approaching  the  Communion 
table.  It  is  also  an  indubitable  fact  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  Scrip- 
ture itself  to  inspire  this  feeling  of  dreeul.  For  some  reason,  not  of 
much  moment  to  inquire  into,  this  form  has  been  so  framed  as  to  make 
the  compliance  with  our  Saviour's  command  to ' '  do  this  in  remembrance" 
of  Him,  appear  to  be  a  service  fraught  with  danger.  Professing  to 
give  us  St.  Paul's  words,  the  Church,  instead  of  the  words  themselves, 
gives  an  exaggerated  representation  of  them,  and  puts  into  the  mouth, 
or  rather  under  the  hand  of  the  Apostle  a  kind  of  uireatening  language 
which  he  never  used  at  all.  This  will  appear  at  once  by  comparing 
the  passage  of  the  Epistle  with  that  in  the  exhortation : — 
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St.  Faul. 

''Let  a  man  examine  himself,  and  so 
let  him  eat  of  that  bread  and  drink  of 
that  cup." 


2%tf  Prayer  Book. 

**9^,  Paul  ezhorteth  aU  peratmt  dili' 
gently  to  try  and  examine  themselves 
before  they  presume  to  eat  of  that  bread 
and  drink  of  that  cup." 


Moreover,  the  gentle  language  of  the  Apostle  was  written  for  a 
particular  occasion — ^to  repress  a  very  grievous  sin,  the  desecration  of 
the  Lord's  Supper  by  making  it  a  scene  of  selfish,  rudeness,  gluttony 
and  drunkenness.  The  more  violent  language  of  the  Church,  untruly 
attributed  to  the  Apostle,  is  used  to  meet  no  special  case ;  but  adopted 
as  an  ordinary  part  of  the  Service,  to  be  always  read,  whether  called 
for  by  circumstances  or  not.  Can  any  one  doubt  but  that  if  the  Corin- 
thians had  met,  and  partaken  of  the  Sacrament  in  the  quiet,  orderly 
manner  in  which  the  Service  is  invariably  conducted  in  the  present  day, 
the  occasion  would  never  have  arisen,  and  the  Apostle  would  never 
have  written  the  admonition  at  all  ?  The  form  is  considered  by  many 
on  this  account  as  not  at  all  necessary  or  suitable  to  the  present  state 
of  the  Church.  "Whether  the  Church  of  Lreland  may  or  may  not  so 
decide  will  remain  to  be  seen ;  but  in  any  case  it  will  scarcely  be  denied 
that  the  Church  would  not  suffer  in  character  by  so  far  cdtering  the 
form  as  to  bring  it  into  accordance  with  the  true  version  of  the  Scripture 
it  professes  to  quote.  One  remark  more  occurs  upon  this  exhortation. 
It  is  certainly  true,  that  not  only  on  the  occasion  of  the  reception  of  this 
Sacrament,  but  in  the  whole  Hfe  of  a  Christian,  it  is  his  duty  to  repent 
of  his  sins,  and  to  have  a  lively  faith.  Yet  it  may  well  be  doubted  how 
far  his  fellow-man  has  a  right  to  require  of  him  this  repentance  and 
faith  as  a  condition  precedent  to  the  worthy  reception  of  the  Sacrament. 
If  a  man  approaches  this  sacred  ordinance  feeling  himself  bound  to 
commemorate  the  sufferings  of  his  Saviour,  in  obedience  to  his  Saviour's 
gracious  command,  who  has  a  right  to  step  in  and  put  upon  him  a 
condition  which  has  not  been  put  upon  him  by  the  Saviour  Himself, 
and  to  tell  hiTn  that  if  he  does  not  come  up  to  the  mark  so  set  for  him, 
he  must  not  presume  to  be  a  partaker,  or  i^at  if  he  does  so  presume,  he 
will  prov(A:e  God's  wrath  and  will  be  liable  to  the  temporal  punishment 
of  sickness  or  death  ?  This  is  assuming  an  authority  over  the  conscience 
which  it  would  require  very  dear  Scripture  proof  to  justify,  and  this 
proof  is  not  to  be  found. 

The  same  disposition  to  lord  it  over  the  conscience  of  our  feUow- 
men  is  exemplified  in  the  form  of  confession  in  the  Communion  Office. 
No  Christian  can  object  to  any  acknowledgment  of  his  sin  before  Gbd, 
however  strongly  worded.  "  If  we  say  that  we  have  no  sin,  we  deceive 
ourselves,  and  the  truth  is  not  in  us."  We  are  boimd  to  confess  them 
without  any  reserve.  We  do  so  in  the  confession  in  the  Morning 
Service ;  and  if  this  form  under  consideration  had  been  confined  to  the 
fullest  and  strongest  acknowledgment  of  guilt  before  Ood,  no  man 
could  find  fault  with  it.  But  in  addition,  we  are  required  to  express 
personal  feelings  of  a  very  intense  kind,  and  these  feelings  are  required 
to  be  held  by  every  member  of  the  Church  in  exactly  the  same  decree 
and  with  equal  depth,  at  all  times  of  partaking  of  this  ordinance ;  otner- 
wise  they  could  not  be  expressed  by  all,  and  at  all  times,  in  precisely 
the  same  language.    It  should  be  generally  known  that  this  confession 
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waa  originally  intended  to  be  said,  not  by  each  individtial  speaking  for 
himflelf,  but,  like  many  other  parts  of  our  Public  Services,  by  one  in  the 
name  of  the  congregation,  in  which  case  the  Church  speaks  in  her 
charily  without  reference  to  individual  cases.  In  the  IVayer  Books  of 
Edward  Yl.,  and  in  that  of  Elizabeth,  the  rubric  is  aa  follows : — 

"  Then  shall  this  General  Confession  be  made,  in  the  name  of  all  those 
that  are  minded  to  receive  the  Holy  Communion,  either  by  om  of  thmn^ 
or  eke  hy  one  of  the  minutera^  or  by  the  priest  hmeelf  all  kneeling 
humbly  upon  their  knees." 

For  the  present  form,  '*by  one  of  the  ministers;  both  he  and  all 
tiie  people  kneeling  humbly  upon  their  knees,  and  saying,"  we  are 
indebted  to  the  Stuarts,  as  we  are  for  many  other  changes  which  are 
not  improvements.* 

It  IS  impossible  for  the  same  form  of  words  to  express  with  truth 
the  feelings  of  a  number  of  persons.  One  man  is  more  sensitive,  and 
another  more  phlegmatic  than  his  neighbour.  One  man  is  affected  by 
external  drcimista^ces  which  depress  his  spirit,  and  make  him  feel  on 
every  subject,  including  his  sinfulness,  more  deeply  than  his  loss 
afflicted  neighbour,  or  than  he  himself  would  feel  at  another  time,  and 
under  other  circumstances.  The  strong  expression  of  ffriof  may  be 
quite  inapplicable  to  his  case  at  the  particular  time,  and  what  is  the 
alternative  ?  Why,  that  he  is  required  by  his  fellow-man  to  open  his 
mouth  to  the  Almighty  in  a  fiEdse  statement  It  is  a  reproach  to  our 
Liturgy  that  here,  as  well  as  in  another  part  of  our  Public  Services,  to 
be  afterwards  noticed,  no  sufficient  regard  is  paid  to  the  sin  into  which 
it  leads  Ihe  imwary,  of  making  a  profession  that  may  not  be  true.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  we  see  many  persons  enjoying  the  highest  spirits,  both 
before  and  after  the  Service,  yet  suddenly  kneeling  down,  and,  from 
habit,  not  heeding  the  force  of  their  expressions,  aclmowledging  them- 
selves to  be  plimged  in  intolerable  grief,  which  it  is  evident  they  do 
not  feel.f  If  this  just  objection  to  this  form  of  words  is  pointed  out  to 
any  clergyman,  he  in  all  probability  answers — they  frequently  do, 
''  Oh !  you  ought  to  be  able  to  express  such  feelings,  and  you  are  not 
in  a  fit  state  of  mind  for  the  worthy  reception  of  this  Sacrament,  unless  ' 
you  can  truly  make  this  profession ;  and  therefore  you  oughi  to  sta^ 
away."  But  l^e  reply  is,  "  Who  gave  you  a  right  to  judge  me  un- 
worthy unless  my  feeungs  are  worked  up  to  the  exact  point  that  you  fix, 
so  that  they  can  be  truly  expressed,  not  in  my  words,  but  in  yours?" 
The  Eoman  Catholic  Church  claims  such  rights  and  powers  over  the 
minds  and  consciences  of  her  members ;  and  can  command  them  to  have 
any  feelings,  and  to  express  them  in  any  language  she  may  choose  to 
prescribe.  Our  Church  ought  not  to  exercise  such  tyranny.  She  may 
advise  men  to  repent  at  all  times,  and  especially  when  approaching  the 

*  This  mbrio  waa  one  of  the  so-called  concessions  made  to  the  Non-Conformists 
after  the  Savoy  Conference.  They  complained  of  the  direction  that  the  Confession 
should  be  read  by  "  one  of  them,"  &c.,  and  desired  that  this  may  be  made  *^by 
tJts  minuter  only'  *  What  was  conceded  was  not  what  was  asked ;  but  the  Confession 
by  one  of  the  ministers  and  the  people  together. — Froetor^  C.P.,  121,  130. 

t£yen  Bean  Gk)ulbam  acknowledges,  of  this  Confession,  and  the  feeling  to  which 
it  gives  utterance,  that  ^  perhaps  no  communicants  realise  its  terms  to  their  full 
extent."  *  But  if  this  is  true,  the  profession  must  be  untrue ;  and  if  untrue,  it  must 
be  inconcelTably  sinful. 

•  Oonummion  Offloe,  p.  186. 
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Lord's  table.  But  she  ovfflit  not  to  lay  down  a  hard  and  fast  line,  or 
to  expose  men  to  the  sin  of  making  what  may  not  be  a  true  profession. 
A  very  little  alteration  in  the  form  would  remove  this  objection,  suoh 
as  the  substitution  pf  the  .word  ''  confess  "  for  ''  bewail/'  and  either 
Ihe  omission  of  those  expressions  of  heartfelt  sorrow,  or,  what  wpuld 
be  still  better,  the  changing  of  them  into  a  prayer  for  grace  to  feel 
that  GFodly  sorrow  for  sin  that  worketh  repentance  imto  salvation.  No 
one  can  object  to  a  change  of  this  kind,  who  is  not  determined  to  say 
to  his  fellow-man,  ''you  must  feel  exactly  as  I  bid  you,  and  you  must 
express  your  feeHngs  not  in  your  language,  but  in  mine."  Does  any 
member  of  ^e  Ghimsh  of  Ireland  wSh  to  exercise  such  a  power  over 
his  fellow  Christian  ? 


THB  PBAYEB  OF  OOVSEORATIOir. 
THE  BBAL  PBESEKOB. 

It  has  been  truly  remarked  by  one  of  the  most  eloquent  of  modem 
preachers  and  writers,  that  '*  the  controversy  on  the  Lord's  Supper, 
uke  almost  every  other  which  could  be  named,  has  been  seriously 
embarrassed  by  the  Conventional  phraseology  which  has  been  imported 
into  it."  ...  .  Then  after  ^ving  as  an  instance  the  doctrine  ox  '^  the 
Eeal  Presence,"  he  says,  ''It  would  be  well,  I  think,  if  the  phrase 
were  altogether  dropped.  It  is  found  neither  in  the  Scripturey  nor  in  the 
formtUaries  of  the  Church"  ♦  It  might  be  a  matter  of  curious  inquiry 
whether,  if  the  phrase  had  never  been  invented,  all  the  controversy  it 
has  given  rise  to,  and  which  has  existed  for  hundreds  of  years,  would 
have  been  avoided.  The  doctrine  involves  two  distinct  points,  namely, 
the  fact  of  our  Lord's  presence  in  the  Sacrament,  and  also  the  change 
said  to  be  wrought  in  the  elements  of  the  bread  and  wine  by  the  read- 
ing of  the  prayer  of  Consecration.  Supposing  there  were  sufficient 
authority  for  the  former  of  these  propositions  in  Scripture,  the  other 
proposition  is  one  of  pure  human  invention.  It  must  Be  admitted  that 
•if  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England  is  to  be  sought  for,  not  in  the 
Biblei  not  in  her  Articles  or  formularies,  but  in  the  assertions  of  her 
divines,  fiiere  is  abundance  of  that  hind  of  authority,  that  the  Church 
holds  the  affirmative  of  both  propositions.  They  may  differ  from  each 
other  and  even  from  themselves ;  f  yet  many  of  them  so  differing  assert 
their  own  views  on  the  subject  to  be  the  views  of  the  Church.  Thus, 
Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor,  in  his  discourse  on  the  Eeal  Presence,  says : — 

"  The  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  generally  of  the  Pro- 
testants in  this  Article  is,  that  after  the  minister  of  the  holy  mysteries 
hath  ritely  prayed,  and  blessed  or  consecrated  the  bread  and  the  wine, 
the  symbols  become  changed  into  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ,  affcer  a 
sacramental,  that  is,  in  a  spiritual  real  manner ;  so  that  all  that  worth- 
ily communicate  do  by  faith  receive  Christ  really,  effectually,  to  all  the 
purposes  of  His  passion ;  the  wicked  receive  not  Christ,  but  the'  bare 
symools  only ;  but  yet  to  their  hurt,"  &c,X  In  the  next  paragraph  the 
authority  given  is  the  passage  in  the  Church  Catechism,  "  the  Body 

•  Fonndatioxis.  by  the  Bev.  TViUiam  (now  the  Yen.  Arohdeaoon)  PoUook,  1857. 
t  Judgment  of  the  Judioial  Committee,  F.  C,  in  the  Qorham  Case ;  p.  19. 
t  S.  1,  par.  4. 
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and  Blood  of  Christ,  whkh  are  fwrZ/jf  and  indeed  tak$n  and  received  hj  the 
faiihful  in  the  Lord's  Supper."* 

Anda^ainy 

"  So  that  the  question  is  not  whether  the  symbols  be  changed  into 
Christ's  Body  and  Blood  or  no  ?  for  it  is  granted  on  all  eides ;  but 
whether  this  conversion  be  sacramental  and  figurative,  or  whether  it 
be  natural  and  bodily  ?"f 

He  says  further, 

''  Now,  I  demand,  what  did  Christ's  blessing  e&ct  nponthe  bread 
and  the  chalice  ?  Anything  or  nothing  ?  If  no  change  was  consequent, 
it  was  an  ineffective  blessings — a  blessine^  that  blessed  not.":( 

Now,  just  observing,  en  passant,  that  this  last  quoted  sentence  affords 
one  of  those  many  instances  where  assertion  is  substituted  for  argument : 
let  us  ask  if  any  one  can,  by  possibility,  reconcile  these  passages 
with  those  that  follow?  After  citing  various  proofs  that  the  bread 
remains  bread  after  our  Lord's  words  were  pronounced,  he  proceeds, 

*'  Since,  therefore  (as  I  have  proved),  the  bread  remains,  and  of 
bread  it  was  affirmed,  *  This  is  My  Body,'  it  follows  inevitably,  that 
it  i^  figuratively,  not  properly  and  naturally,  spoken  of  bread,  that  it  is 
the  flesh  or  Body  of  our  Lord."§ 

And  again, 

'*  That  the  proposition  is  tropical  and  flgurative  is  the  thing,  and 
that  Christ's  natural  Body  is  now  in  heaven  definitively,  and  nowhere 
else ;  and  that  He  is  in  the  Sacrament  as  He  can  be  in  a  Sacrament — 
in  the  hearts  of  faithful  receivers,  as  He  hath  promised  to  be  there ;  t^at 
is,  in  the  Sacrament  mystically,  operatively,  as  in  a  moral  and  Divine 
instrument  in  the  hearts  of  receivers,  hy  faith  and  blessing.  This  is  the 
truth  and  the  faith  of  which  we  are  to  give  a  reason  and  account  to 
them  that  disagree."  || 

Andy 

"  The  very  institution  of  it  is  representative,  significative,  and  oom- 
memorative ;  for  so  said  our  blessed  Saviour,  ^  Bo  this  in  memorial  of 
me,^  and,  '  this  doing,  ye  show  forth  the  Lord's  death  till  he  come,' 
saith  St.  Paul." 

We  might  well  ask,  if  the  bread  is  only  ''figuratively"  sjtoken  of 
as  the  fiesh  or  Body  of  our  Lord ;  that  our  Lord  can  only  be  in  the 
Sacrament  by  being  **t>»  the  hearts  of  faithful  receivers  ;^^  and  if  the  very 
institution  was  ''  representative,  sigpiificative,  and  commemorative," 
what  necessity  is  there  for  holding  that  the  bread  and  wine  are 
changed  at  all  ?  And  still  more  may  we  ask  why  this  alleged  change^ 
is  attributed  to  the  recital  (in  a  narrative  form  be  it  Observed),  of  our' 
Liord's  words  in  the  prayer  which,  in  this  view,  it  must  be  said,  has  been' 
unfortunately  called  the  prayer  of  Consecration  ? 

On  this  point  it  must  be  observed  that,  for  most  of  the  alterations' 
of  a  superstitious  character  introduced  into  the  Prayer  Book,  we  are 
indebted  to  the  Stuart  dynasty;  and  that  Queen  Elizabeth,  with  all  hex! 
desire  to  conciliate  the  Koman  Catholics  and  to  entice  them  to  join  th<$ 
English  Church,  did  not  venture  to  reform  the  Prayer  Book  as  it  was 
reformed  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second.  It  is  evident  that,  though 
there  is  no  express  assertion  in  the  book,  that  the  prayer  of  Consecra- 

*  Par.  5.      t  I*ar.  13.        J  S.  iv.,  par.  6.  §  S.  v.,  par.  10.         ||  S.  vi.,  par.  1. 
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tion  effected  a  change  in  the  elements,  yet  those]  who  assisted  in  the 
last  review  must  have  held  that  opinion. 

The  prayer  itself  is  not  called  oy  the  name  of  the  Prayer  of  Oonse- 
oration,  either  in  ihe  second  Prayer  Book  of  Edward  the  Sixth  or  the 
book  of  1559;  the  rubric  in  these  books  being  merely,  "Then  the 
priest,  standing  up,  shall  say  as  followeth."  The  rubric  directing  the 
minister  to  place  *^  reverently"  on  the  Lord's  Table  "  what  remaineth 
of  the  consecrated  elements,  covering  the  same  with  a  fair  linen  cloth," 
does  not  appear  in  the  earUer  Prayer  Books.  Besides,  in  the  Prayer 
Book  of  1552,  as  well  as  in  that  of  1559,  there  is  this  direction : — 

"  And  if  any  of  the  bread  or  wine  remain,  the  curate  shall  have  it 
to  his  own  use." 

While  in  the  present  book  there  are  veiy  precise  directions  for 
the  different  treatment  of  what  is  lefb  of  the  consecrated  and  of  the  un- 
consecrated  bread.  It  is  not  impossible,  however,  that  this  distinction 
may  have  been  only  made  to  prevent  the  practice  of  reserving  and 
carrying  about  of  the  elements,  as  mentioned  and  prohibited  in  the 
28th  Article. 

Allusion  has  been  already  made  to  the  awful  character  which  has 
been  attached  by  the  clergy  to  this  Sacrament.  If  the  Ohurch  teaches, 
as  it  is  asserted  she  does,  that  the  change  is  wrought  in  the  elements 
by  the  Consecration  prayer,  it  must  be  conceded  to  the  Bitualists  that 
tne  change  is  miraculous.  In  No.  5  of  the  IVacta  for  the  Day,  this 
aw^  character  and  this  miraculous  change  are  both  set  forth  thus: — 

«  Eveiy  term  which  could  indicate  its  superhuman  character,  or 
express  the  prostration  of  the  human  spirit  before  its  greatness  was 
applied  to  it — '  The  tremendous  and  unbloody  Sacrifice,'  '  The  Hea- 
venly Mysteries,'  '  The  Divine  Table,'  ^  The  fearfbl  and  most  tremen- 
dous Cup,'  and  such  like,  are  epithets  wholly  inapplicable  to  any 
»  mere  Service  of  prayer  or  thanksgiving,  or  to  any  offering  short  of  that 
which  involves  the  Beal  Presence  of  Christ — ^the  offering  of  His  most 
precious  Body  and  Blood."  ♦ 

''This  hinders  not  but  that  there  may  be  a  point  in  the  Holy 
3errice  where  Christ  Himself  will  become  the  direct  and  immediate 

object  of  our  worship This  great  moment  must  be  that  of 

Consecration,  when  the  Ghrioui  Sumanity  of  the  Son  miraeuUmely  unites 
iteelf  to  the  Bread  and  Wine,  when,  as  it  was  said  of  old,  the  angels 
are  thronging  around  the  Altar  to  wait  upon  their  King,  whole 
Christ,  Body,  Blood,  Soul,  and  Divinity  is  then  present;  and  shall  we 
not  worship  Him  with  adoring  faith,  and  the  deepest  prostration  of 

our  spirits?"! 

It  may  be  curious  to  contrast  the  two  following  statements,  each 
alleged  to  be  the  doctrine  of  the  Church. 

"This  naturally  brings  us  to  the  fourth  doctrine  on  the  subject — 
fhe  doctrine  of  the  Eedl  Spiritual  Presence,  the  presence  in  the  faithful 
receiver,  not  in  the  elements — the  distinctive  teaching  of  the  Church 
of  England,  and  the  glory  of  her  theology."  % 

''I  answer  without  hesitation,  because  I  think  the  evidence  I  can 
produce  is  very  dear,  that  our  Church  witnesses  that  through  Conse- 
cration the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ  become  really  present ;  and  by 

•  No.  6,  p.  60.    t  lb.,  p,  62,    J  Perry's  Hist.  Church  of  England,  Vol.  1,  p.  24. 
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this  I  mean,  'present  unthout  im/  and  not  only  '  in  the  soul  of  the  &ith« 
ful  reoeiver ;  or,  to  use  words  yezy  familiar  to  you,  my  rev.  brethren. 
Hie  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ  are  present  pbfeetMj  and  not  tubfeeiM 
only."  * 

In  the  tract  already  mentioned,  by  the  Bev.  A.  H.  Mackonoohie, 
the  doctrine  of  the  Eucharist  is  thus  laid  down : — 

''  80  in  reg^ard  to  the  Holy  Eucharist.  I  believe  Hnc  to  be  locally 
present  only  in  Heaven,  which  He  has  localised  by  TTia  Ascension  in 
the  flesh;  but  supraloeally  (as  has  been  said  by  most  thoughtful 
theologians)  Hb  is  present  both  in  His  Godhead  and  in  His  manhood, 
which  Hs  has  taken  into  His  Godhead,  though  without  making  it, 
like  that  Godhead,  ttbiqititous,  according  to  His  own  will,  wherever 
and  whenever  the  sacramental  conditions  which  He  has  laid  down  are 
fulfilled." 

"  This  presence  I  believe  to  be  conferred  by  the  Word  of  Christ, 
as  spoken  by  the  priest,  through  the  operation  of  God  the  Holy 
Ghost,  irrespective  of  faith,  or  any  qualifications  either  in  the  Conse- 
erator  or  receiver." 

**  As  God  breathed  into  the  nostrils  of  man  the  breath  of  life,  and 
man  became  a  living  soul ;  so  in  the  Eucharist  God  made  bread  and 
wine  of  the  dust  of  the  earth ;  God  the  Holy  Ghost  breathes  over  it 
(the  dust)  in  the  act  of  Consecration.  It  does  not  cease  to  be  what  it 
was  before,  but  it  becomes  what  it  was  not  before — the  life-ofviko 
Body  and  Blood  of  Christ." 

Now,  the  question  naturally  suggests  itself  to  the  unlearned,  if 
these  invisible,  imperceptible  miracles  are  admitted  at  all  into  oiu* 
religious  system,  why  should  not  the  miracle  of  Transubstantiation  be 
admitted  idso  ?  The  argument,  '^  that  the  natural  Body  and  Blood  of 
our  Saviour  Christ  are  in  Heaven,  and  not  here,  it  being  ^^nst  the 
truth  of  Christ's  natural  Body  to  be  at  one  time  in  more  places  than' 
one,"  would  be  unanswerable  if  we  were  dealing  with  natural  things ; 
but  when  we  come  to  mirados  (and  let  it  be  recollected  that  they  hold 
that  our  Lord  Himself,  when  He  held  the  bread  and  broke  it,  and 
when  He  held  the  cup  in  His  hand,  wrought  a  miracle  on  t)iem,  and 
changed  them  into  His  Body  and  Blood,  though  His  natural  Body  and 
Blood  were  visibly  present  to  His  Apostles  at  Sie  very  time  f ),  how  can 
we  place  limits  to  His  power,  or  argue,  from  natural  reasoning,  that  He 
cannot  divide  His  Body  into  hundreds,  of  thousands  of  portions  under 
the  appearance  of  pieces  of  broken  bread,  and  make  His  whole  Body  be 
present  in  each  particular  fragment  ?  The  fact  is,  that  unless  we  are 
forced  to  believe  either  one  or  the  other  by  the  plain  language  of 
Scripture,  the  << Catholic"  miracle  and  the  Boman  Catholic  are  equally 

♦  Charge  of  the  late  Bishop  of  Salisburv,  1867. 

f  *<  Our  Bleued  Lord  was  present  to  the  eyes  of  His  Disciples  in  His  natoraX 
Body  in  the  same  maimer  as  other  material  bodies,  with  a  defined  shape,  ooeupyin^ 
a  certain  space.  But  there  was,  at  the  same  time,  another  manner  of  pretence^  secret, 
supernatural,  inoonceivable,  transcending  all  our  notions  of  body  and  of  place,  jet' 
certain  as  His  own  infallible  Word.  He  was  present  Under  the  Sacramental  Forms, 
and  gave  Himself  to  His  Disciples,  saying, '  Take,  eat.  This ' — ^not  this  Iwead,  f ov 
the  pronoun  does  not  refer  to  'breao,'  but  to  something  which  the  bread  hod 
become,  and  which  our  Lord  held  in  His  hand — ^this  compoimd  whole,  consisting 
of  the  sign  and  the  thing  signified,  as  the  Form  of  Consecration  enables  us  to 
lecognise— *  This  is  My  Body.  * — Tracts  for  th€  Day,  No.  5,  p.  41. 
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incomprehensible  and  incredible.  And  if  one  is  not  more  x^redible  than 
the  omerj  the  Church  of  Eome  has  the  advantage  that  she  holds  and 
announces  her  doctrine  in  plain,  nnmistakeable  language,  and  does 
not  leave  her  children  in  doubt  and  perplexity  as  to  'vmat  she  holds,  or 
whether  she  holds  it  at  all. 

Dean  G-oulbum  holds  the  opinion  that  the  elements  are,  by  the 
prayer  of  Consecration,  made  the  medium  of  our  communion  with 
Christ,  and  says : — 

''  If  it  be  asked,  what  it  is  which  gives  the  elements  this  character? 
the  answer  is,  beyond  a  shadow  of  doubt j  the  Consecration.  Why  are  we 
afraid  of  the  Apostle's  own  words  because  Eome  has  perverted  them  ? 
*•  The  cup  of  Blessing  whioh  we  Bless'  (there  is  the  Consecration),  <  is 
it  not'  (in  virtue  of  such  Blessing),  'the  Communion  of  the  Blood  of 
Christ  ? '  '  The  Bread  which  we  Break'  (and  the  Bread  is  broken  in 
the  course  of  the  Prayer  of  Consecration)^  '  is  it  not  the  Commxmion  of  the 
Body  of  Christ?'"* 

In  the  first  place,  St.  Paul  does  not  say,  '*  in  virtue  of  such  Bless- 
ing;" this  is  an  addition  (though  in  a  parenthesis),  put  to  the  Apostle's 
words  by  the  Dean  himself.    The  cup  of  blessing,  he  tells  us  in  the 
earlier  part  of  his  book,  was  one  of  the  ordinary  parts  of  the  Jewish 
feast  of  the  Passover;  and  it  was  usual  over  this  cup  to  give  thanks 
for  the  covenant  of  the  Circumcision,  and  for  the  law  of  Moses,  f    It  is 
probable,  though  we  have  no  direct  evidence  of  the  fact,  that  the 
Christians,  in  the  Apostolic  time,  substituted  for  this  thanksgiving  a 
thanksgiving  for  our  Ijord's  sacrifice  of  Himself,  or  some  form  of  thaiucs- 
ffiving.     But  we  have  no  evidence  that  either  in  the  Jewish  or  the 
Christian  ordinance  the  thanksgiving  had  any  peculiar  effect.    And 
it  almost  provokes  a  smile  to  re^  that  St.  Paul,  oy  the  words,  ''  The 
Bread}  which  we  break,"  had  in  his  mind  the  En^sh  form  of  Conse- 
cration.   It  appears  more  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  St.  Paul  spoke 
of  ihe  cup  whicn  we  bless,  and  the  Bread  wnich  we  break,  as  a  mere 
description  of  them,  without  attributing  any  extraordinary  efficacy  to 
the  thanksgiving  and  the  breaking.    We  have  no  evidence  one  way  or 
another  on  this  point;  but  it  is  clear,  that  it  was  the  partaking  of  the 
cup  and  of  the  bread,  not  th,e  mere  act  of  blessing  and  of  breaking, 
that  made  the  partakers  of  them  partakers  of  the  Blood  and  of  the 
Body  of  our  Lord.    This  passage  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  and 
these  particular  words,  are  reUed  upon  chiefly  as  provi^  our  Lord's 
Presence  in  the  bread  and  wine;  and,  indeed,  unless  our  Lord's  words 
in  instituting  the  Sacrament,  with  the  interpretation  put  upon  them  as 
quoted  above,  establish  the  doctrine,  there  is  scarcdy  any  other  passage 
in  the  New  Testament,  if  any  at  all,  that  affords  groimd  for  it  to  rest 
upon.    To  say  nothing  of  the  fact  that  St.  Paul  was  speaking  of  a 
particular  thing,  namely,  the  partaking  by  Christians  of  meat  offered 
to  idols,  and  was  not  dealing  with  this  particular  doctrine  at  all,  to 
understand  his  meaning  fully  we  must  follow  out  his  reasoning  to  the 
end.    We  must  follow  up  his  comparison  with  the  Jewish  sacrifices, 
and  hold  that  not  only  on  the  Altar,  but  in  the  food,  the  residue  of 
what  was  offered  on  the  Altar,  the  part  eaten  by  the  offerer  at  home, 
was  there  a  Real  Presence  of  the  Lord:  and  also,  that  this  Eeal  Pre- 

♦  Communion  Office,  p.  294.     t  CJommanion  Office,  p.  8.     }  Procter,  C.  P.,  p.  130. 
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sonce  was  miraculously  effectod  by  some  form  of  Consecration;  of 
neither  of  which,  propositions  have  we  any  evidence  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. Again,  we  must  also  conclude,  that  the  Devils  were  present  in 
the  food  that  was  offered  to  idols,  and  if  so,  that  the  parta£er  of  the 
food  had  fellowship  with  Devils,  even  though  he  did  not  know  that  the 
meat  was  offered  to  idols;  contrary  to  the  27th  and  28th  verses,  where 
it  is  clearly  intimated  that  the  Christian  partaker  might  partake  of  it 
innocently,  tmless  informed  that  he  was  eating  an  idol  sacrifice.  Nay, 
more,  even  if  informed  of  its  true  character,  he  was  only  then  forbid- 
den to  eat  of  it  on  account  of  the  other  man's  conscience,  not  his  own; 
showing  that,  but  for  that  cause,  he  might  still  partake  of  it  innocently, 
if  he  gave  God  thanks,  and  did  not  partake  as  intending  to  take  paxt 
in  the  idol  worship.  The  conclusion  is,  that  a  partaking  of  the  Lord's 
Cup,  and  of  the  Lord's  Table,  and  the  consequent  communion  of  TTi« 
Body  and  Blood,  no  more  implied  His  Presence  in  the  elements,  than 
did  the  partaking  of  the  Altar,  or  of  the  Devil's  Table,  imply  a  presence 
upon  them  respectively.  As  to  the  words  of  institution  spoken  by  our 
L^rd,  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  several  accounts  of  the  institu- 
tion of  the  cup  do  not  exactly  correspond.  According  to  St.  Matthew 
and  St.  Mark,  the  words  are,  "  This  is  my  Blood  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment;" while  St.  Luke  and  St.  Paul  give  the  words,  "  This  is  the 
New  Testament  of  my  Blood."  These  expressions  may  be  substan- 
tially the  same;  or  the  advocates  of  what  is  called  verbal  inspiration 
might,  perhaps,  feel  themselves  forced  to  contend  that  our  Lord  used 
both  expressions.  But  it  is  remarkable  that  in  each  of  the  accounts 
which  give  the  first  form,  there  is  added  another  speech  of  our  Saviour, 
in  which  he  calls  it  the  fruit  of  the  vine,  though  it  had  been  changed  mira- 
culously into  His  Blood;  and  not  only  does  He  call  His  Blood  the  fruit 
of  the  vine,  but  He  promises  to  drink  it  new  with  the  Apostles,  to 
drink  Jlis  Blood  new  with  them  in  His  Father's  Kingdom!  So  far, 
then,  as  the  Scripture  is  alleged  to  prove  this  doctiine,  the  proof 
offered  is  any  thing  but  satisfactory;  and  this  on  a  subject  on  which 
we  are  justified  in  asking  for  conclusive  evidence. 

As  to  what  the  Church  teaches,  we  certainly  have  no  lack  of 
assertion.  We  have  seen  that  not  one  word  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Articles  or  Rubrics  directly  mentioning  the  presence  of  our  Lord. 
Nevertheless,  if  the  statements  of  individuals,  and  those  of  the  highest 
position  in  the  Church,  are  to  be  taken  as  constituting  the  law  of  the 
Church,  then  it  cannot  be  disputed  that  the  Church  holds  the  doctrine 
of  our  Lord's  Presence ;  but,  in  order  to  arrive  at  this  conclusion,  we 
must  reject  all  that  is  written  on  the  other  side. 

The  Bishop  of  My  teUs  us  that  ''  the  Apostolical  fathers,  for  the 
most  part,  speak  in  terms  so  general,  that  it  is  often  almost  doubtful 
whether  they  speak  of  the  Eucharist,  or  of  that  spiritual  feeding  upon 
Christ,  as  the  bread  of  life,  which  all  allow  to  he  possible  even  without  the 
Eudiiarist."*  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  His  Presence,  even  without  the 
Eucharist,  when  two  or  three  are  gathered  together  in  His  name ;  nor 
can  there  be  any  doubt  that  this  is  the  onlg  presence  mentioned  by 
Himself,  or  by  any  one  else  in  the  New  Testament. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  mention  those  parts  of  the  Comntunion 

•  Ou  the  28th  Article,  p.-685. 
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Qfitee  which  show  that  the  Church  holds  no  such  doctrine  as  that 
alleged  in  the  tract  of  Mr.  Mackonochie,  and  that  edited  by  the  Bev. 
Orbj  Shipley,  in  the  passages  already  quoted.  Such  are  the  cypres- 
sionSy — "receiving  these  tby  creatures  of  bread  and  wine," — "in 
remembrance  of  His  death  and  passion," — "take  and  eat  this  in 
remembrance  .  «  .  .  and  feed  on  Kim  in  thy  heart  by  faith,  with 
thanksgiving;"  and  to  these  may  be  added  the  rubric  at  the  end  of 
the  office  for  the  Communion  of  the  Sick,  where  the  Church  plainly 
intimates  that,  under  the  circumstances  therein  mentioned,  the  sick 
person  "doth  eat  and  drink  the  Body  and  Blood  of  our  Saviour 
Christ,  profitably  to  his  soul's  health,  although  he  do  not  receive  the 
Sacrament  with  his  mouth."  This  last  rubric  is  disposed  of  thus  in 
the  Judgment  in  the  case  of  Sheppard  t'.  Bennett  :— 

"The  insertion  of  these  words  in  the  Salisbury  Missal  seems  to 
confirm  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Keble,  who  suggests,  in  the  Preface  to  his 
edition  of  Hooker's  Works,  that  the  rubno  can  be  meant  only  '  for 
rare  and  extraordinary  cases,  cases  as  strong  in  regard  of  the  Eucharist 
as  that  of  martyrdom,  or  the  premature  death  of  a  well-disposed 
catechumen  in  reg^ard  of  baptism.'  "* 

It  will  appear  further  on,  how  other  difficidties  in  the  way  of  the 
learned  judge  are  got  rid  of.  A  historical  view  of  the  doctrine,  with 
quotations  from  ahnost  all  he  could  find  of  authorities,  both  old  and 
new,  upon  one  side,  will  be  found  in  this  judgment.  It  is  remarkable 
that  when  he  quotes  the  passage  in  Hooker — "The  Beal  Presence  of 
Christ's  most  Blessed  Body  and  Blood  is  not,  therefore,  to  be  sought 
for  in  the  Sacrament,  but  in  the  worthy  receiver  of  the  Sacrament," 
he  endeavours  to  disparage  the  weight  of  Hooker's  opinion  thus : — 

"To  whatever  cause  this  opinion  of  Hooker  may  De  due,  whether, 
as  has  been  suggested,  to  his  respect  for  Calvin,  or  his  sympathy  with 
the  suffering's  of  Beformers  on  the  Continent,  or  to  the  result  of  his  own 
convictions  on  the  subject,  it  was  certainly  not  his  intention  to  main* 
tain  that  no  other  mode  of  the  Presence  could  be  lawfully  holden  by 
clerks  of  our  Church."! 

He  then  quotes  two  other  passages  from  the  same  section  of 
Hooker  to  prove  this  assertion.  It  will  be  for  those  who  take  the 
trouble  to  read  the  judgment  to  decide  for  themselves  how  far  these 
passages  support  the  statement  of  the  learned  judge,  or  have  any 
bearing  at  all  upon  the  subject.  It  would  have  been  more  satisfactory 
if  he  had  been  content  to  attribute  Hooker's  opinion  to  the  reading  of 
our  Lord's  words,  and  the  reasonable  view  whidi  Hooker  himself  gives 
of  them.    A  few  sentences  previous,  he  says — 

"The  bread  and  cup  are  His  Body  and  Blood,  because  they  are 
causes  instrumental  upon  the  receipt  whereof  the  participation  of  His 
Body  and  Blood  ensueth.  For  that  which  produceth  any  certain  effect 
is  not  vainly  and  improperly  said  to  he  the  effect  whereunto  it  tendeth." 

And  then,  immediately  after  the  sentence  disapproved  of  by  Dr. 
FhiUimore,  he  says,  afber  the  words,  "the  worthy  receiver  of  the 
Sacrament" — 

"And  with  this  the  very  order  of  our  Saviour's  words  affreeth; 
firsts  '  take  and  eat; '  then,  <  this  is  my  Body  which  was  broken  for 

*  Judgment,  page  61.  f  Judgment,  p.  89. 
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you : '  first,  '  drizik  je  all  of  this ; '  then  foUoweth,  *  this  is  my  Blood 
of  the  New  Testament,  which  is  shed  for  many  for  the  remission  of 
sins.'  I  see  not  which  way  it  should  be  gathered  by  the  words  of 
Ghrist,  when  and  where  the  bread  is  His  Body^  or  the  cup  His  Bloody 
but  only  in  the  very  heart  and  soul  of  him  which  receiyeth  them.  As 
for  the  Sacraments,  they  really  exhibit,  but  for  aught  we  can  gather 
out  of  that  which  is  written  of  them,  they  are  not  really,  nor  do  really 
contain  in  themselves,  that  grace  which  with  them,  or  by  them,  it 
pleaseth  God  to  bestow.  If  on  all  sides  it  be  confessed  that  the  grace 
of  baptism  is  poured  into  the  soul  of  man — ^that  by  water  we  receive 
it,  almough  it  be  neither  seated  in  the  water,  nor  the  water  changed 
into  it — what  should  induce  men  to  think  that  the  grace  of  the 
Eucharist  must  needs  be  in  the  Eucharist  before  it  can  be  in  us  that 
receive  it  ?  The  fruit  of  the  Eucharist  is  the  participation  of  the  Body 
and  Blood  of  Christ.  There  is  no  aentenee  in  Scripture  which  saith  thai 
toe  cannot  he  made  partakers  of  His  Body  and  Bloody  except  they  he  first 
contained  in  the  Sacrament,  or  the  Sacrament  converted  into  themJ^ 

A  passage  in  the  Homilies  is  constantly  relied  upon  by  the  Bitual- 
ists  in  support  of  their  assertion  that  the  Church  teaches  the  doctrine 
of  the  Eeal  Presence. 

''Thus  much  we  must  be  sure  to  hold,  that  in  the  Supper  of  the 
Lord  there  is  no  vain  ceremony,  no  bare  sign,  no  imtrue  figure  of  a 
thing  absent;  but  as  the  Scripture  saith,  the  Table  of  the  Iiord,  the 
Bread  and  Cup  of  the  Lord,  the  memory  of  Christ,  the  Annunciation 
of  His  Death,  yea,  the  Communion  of  the  Body  and  Blood  of  the  Lord 
in  a  marvellous  incorporation,  which,  by  the  operation  of  the  Holy 
Ohost  (the  very  bond  of  our  conjimction  with  Christ)  is  through  faith 
un-ought  in  the  souls  of  the  faithful,  whereby  not  only  their  souls  live  to 
eternal  life,  but  they  surely  trust  to  win  to  their  Bodies  a  resurrection 
to  immortality." 

This  passage  they  make  use  of  entirely  for  the  sake  of  the  words, 
<<  no  untrue  figure  of  a  thing  absent,"  always  passing  over  in  silence 
the  words  *'  tlu:ough  faith  wrought  in  the  souls  of  the  faithful,"  which, 
as  we  have  seen,  nilly  coincide  with  Hooker's  view.  Yet  they  gene- 
rally give  us  the  whole  passage.  This,  however,  is  not  the  way  in 
which  the  Dean  of  Arches  deals  with  it.  He  simply  omits  entirely  the 
part  that  does  not  suit  his  own  notions.  He  reads  the  passage  down 
to  the  word  ''  absent,"  ''no  untrue  figure  of  a  thing  absent,"  '^  that 
is"  (he  says)  "  we  ought  to  hold  affirmatively  that  it  is  a  true  figme  of 
a  thing  present,^^ 

The  28th  Article  offers  apparently  the  strongest  obstacle  of  any  to 
the  Eitualistic  view.  Various  are  the  modes  by  which  they  quibble 
themselves  out  of  its  plain  language.  Thus,  "  True,"  as  the  28th 
Article  says,  ''the  Sacrament  was  not,  by  Chjeust's  ordinance,  to  be 
worshipped !  This  was  not  the  end  of  His  institution.  It  was  not 
instituted  that  we  might  have  an  opportunity  of  worshipping  Chbist,"* 
&c.  Dr.  FhiUimore  has  his  own  way  of  ridding  himself  of  the  stum- 
bling block,  by  suggesting  that  the  words  of  the  Article,  "  The  Body 
of  Christ  is  ^ven,  taken,  and  eaten  in  the  Supper  only  after  an 
Heavenly  and  Spiritual  manner.    And  the  mean  whereby  the  Body  of 

*  TraoU  for  theDaj,  Koi  d,  p.  68. 
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Gbrist  is  received  and  eaten  in  the  Supper,  is  Faith)' ^  do  not  mean 
what  the  words  plainly  import,  but  something  else. 

'*  The  manner  indeed  of  the  giving,  the  taking  and  the  eating,  is  only 
heavenly  and  spiritual ;  but  not  the  less  on  that  account  is  something 
given,  taken,  and  eaten  external  to  and  apart  from  the  giver,  taker,  and 
eater.  The  whole  of  the  Presence  is  indeed  supernatural,  but  not  the 
less  true ;  spiritual,  but  not  the  less  real ;  heavenly,  but  not  the  less 
actually  there  to  cleanse  the  body  and  wash  the  soul  of  the  communi- 
cant." 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  point  out  that  the  Article  does  not  state 
that  the  manner  of  the  giving,  the  taking,  and  the  eating,  is  only 
heavenly  and  spiritual ;  the  proposition  in  the  Article  may  at  first  sight 
appear  to  be  siibstantially  the  same ;  but  when  considered,  it  will  be 
found  to  express  a  very  different  idea  from  that  implied  in  the  misre- 
presentation of  it  here  given.  To  hold  that  something  is  given,  taken, 
and  eaten,  external  to  and  apart  from  the  giver,  taker,  and  eater,  you 
must  pass  by,  as  of  no  account,  the  words  **  the  mean  whereby  the 
"Body  of  Christ  is  received  and  eaten  in  the  Supper  is  Faith;*'  "for 
faith  is  neither  external  nor  apart  from  the  recipient,  but  in  his  heart ; 
and  so  our  form  of  administration  directs  him  to  "  feed  on  Him  in  the 
heart  by  faith,"  &c.  Some  stress  is  laid  in  some  of  their  writings  on 
the  word  "given,"  in  addition  to  the  words  "taken  and  eaten  "  in  one  part 
of  the  Article,  and  the  omission  of  that  word  in  the  latter  part.  It  is 
clear,  however,  that  nothing  more  is  here  intended  to  be  asserted  than 
that  it  is  not  the  giver's  faith,  but  the  faith  in  the  recipient's  heart,  that 
causes  a  participation  of  our  Lord's  Body ;  and  it  follows  that  it  cannot 
be  ffiven  tmless  so  received. 

But  the  learned  judge  proceeds  to  give  another  reason,  which  cer- 
tainly appears  strange  as  coming  £rom  me  judicial  bench.    He  says : — 

"It  has  happened,  that  among  the  recent  discoveries  of  ecclesias- 
tical historical  records  we  have  a  contemporanea  expositio"  £rom  the 
conipiler  of  this  Article,  which  cannot,  I  think,  be  gainsayed. 

It  is  a  letter  entitled  ' *  Edmond  Oheast,  Bishop  of  Bochester,  to  Cecil, 
Oreeting  in  ye  Lord." 

He  uien  reads  this  letter  at  length,  the  purport  of  which  was,  that 
the  word  "onely  "  did  not  exclude  the  presence,  but  "onely  ye  grossenes 
and  sensiblenes  in  ye  receavinge  thereof;"  and  stating  that  me  artido 
was  of  his  own  penning,  and  yet  he  would  not,  for  all  that,  deny 
thereby  anything  he  had  spoken  for  the  Presence. 

In  private  dealings,  if  the  construction  of  a  document  is  doubtfiil, 
the  meaning  may  be  put  upon  it,  if  not  inconsistent  with  its  language, 
which  the  parties  themselves  put  upon  it  at  the  time  of  the  transaction, 
and  as  between  those  parties  alone.  But  in  construing  an  Act  of  Par- 
liament, or  any  document  of  a  public  nature,  nobody  ever  thought 
until  now  of  calling  the  statement  of  an  individual,  or  anything  short 
of  a  judicial  exposition  a  contemporaneous  exposition  so  as  to  iiduence 
a  judicial  decision.  * 

The  29th  Article  was  brought  forward  as  an  argument  against  the 

*  There  must  bo  some  mistake  in  the  date  of  the  endorsement  on  this  letter,  as 
giyenin  the  judgment;  for  the  date  is  22nd  December,  lo56,* which  was  in  the 
reign  of  Mary ;  but  the  letter  is  addressed  to  Cecil  as  '*  principal  Thresaure  to  ye 
Queen's  Matie,"  to  which  office  he  wm  not  appointed  till  1572. 
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ObjectiTe  Presence  as  a  doctrine  of  tlie  Church  of  England — for  if  that 
was  the  docHarine  of  the  Church  the  wicked  would  be  partakers  of  Christ 
in  the  ^EuchariBt,  which  this  Ai*ticle  declares  they  are  not.  The  learned 
judge,  lioijvever,  gets  rid  of  the  very  clear  language  of  the  Article  thus: 
he  says — **  The  object  of  the  Article — ^which  must  be  construed  as  a 
whole,  and  not,  as  has  been  strangely  supposed,  by  the  title  alone — 
was  to  assert  that  the  wicked  who  received  the  Holy  Elements  received 
them  to  their  condemnation ;  that  is,  that  they  did  not  become  spiri- 
tuaUy  partakers  of  Christ,  though  they  sacramentally  received  His 
Body  and  Blood."  He  proceeds  to  say  that  the  phrase,  **  eat  Christ's 
Body,"  in  the  title,  is  a  phrase  of  theology  capable  of  various  interpre- 
tations. Jt  is  taken  from  the  6th  chapter  of  St.  John,  and  may  be, 
as  it  has  been  by  high  authority  (by  which  he  means  Dr.  Pusey), 
interpreted  to  mean,  so  to  oat  the  Body  of  Christ  as  to  dwell  in 
Christ ;  or,  in  other  words,  to  be  partakers  of  Christ ;  they  do  not  eat 
Christ's  Body  to  any  purpose  or  effect  for  which  it  was  offered  to 
them,"  &c.  By  all  of  which  is  meant  that  while  the  Article,  which  we 
must  take,  title  and  all  as  it  stands,  plainly  asserts  that  the  wicked  eat 
not  the  Body  of  Christ,  and  only  eat  the  sign  or  Sacrament  of  so  great 
a  thing,  it  means  quite  the  opposite,  namely,  that  they  do  eat  His  body, 
as  well  as  the  sign  or  Sacrament,  and  therefore  the  Body,  notwithstand- 
ing the  Article,  may  be  present,  and,  therefore,  may  be  eaten  by  the 
wicked.  After  referring  to  several  authorities  to  prove  that  there  has 
been  a  distinction  made  between  the  sacramental  and  the  spiritual 
eating  of  the  Lord's  Body,  he  winds  up  by  the  statement — "  that  an 
opinion  has  been  maintained  by  great  Divines,  such  as  Cyprian  and 
Bishop  Kerr,  that  the  Presence  ts  miraculously  withdrawn  from  the  ele- 
ments in  eases  wliere  the  wicked  or  a  beast  have  devoured  them ; "  and 
quoting  some  Unes  of  Bishop  Koit,  he  concludes  thus : — 

**  According  to  this  opinion,  the  KeaL  Presence  in  the  Holy  Eucha- 
rist may  be  maintained  by  those  who  deny  the  reception  of  Christ,  *  in 
any  sense,'  by  the  wicked. 

I  am  of  opinion  that  the  doctrine  of  the  real  spiritual,  or  of  the 
objective  Eeal  Presence,  maintained  by  the  Defendant,  is  not,  by 
necessary  implication,  at  variance  with  this  29th  Article  of  Keligion," 
&c. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  these  "  great  Divines"  should  get  up  a 
niiracle  to  withdraw  the  Presence  of  our  Lord  from  the  elements,  as 
easily  as  the  other  miracle  by  which  He  was  brought  there,  by  the 
prayer  of  Consecration.  This  second  miracle  gives  us  additional  proof 
of  the  precise  value  of  the  opinions  of  these  Divines.  But  there  is 
another  fact,  of  which  this  argument  affords  undoubted  proof,  namely 
^the  perfect  honesty  and  sincerity  (in  spite  of  the  prejudice  that  the 
whole  judgment  betrays)  of  the  belief  of  the  learned  judge  in  the 
opinions  he  maintains ;  for  it  shows  he  is  not  ashamed  to  exhibit  him- 
self to  the  British  pubhc  as  a  believer  in  these  contemptible  supersti- 
tions. 

We  have  seen  that  the  authority  relied  on  by  Bishop  Taylor  for  his 
proposition  as  to  a  change  in  the  bread  and  wine,  was  the  expression 
— **  verily  and  indeed  taken,"  in  the  Church  Catechism.  If  the 
Cliurch  does  not  hold  the  doctrine,  the  example  of  the  Chiu*ch  of  the 
United  States  should  be  followed,  and  the  word  **  spiritual"  should  be 
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eubstituted  for  the  words  '*  verily  and  indeed,"  of  which  such  a  use  has 
been  made. 

The  declaration  at  the  end  of  the  Communion  Service,  as  it  now 
stands,  is  reHed  upon,  not  without  some  reason,  as  impliedly  affirming 
our  Lord's  Presence  in  the  Sacrament.  As  originally  framed,  in  the 
second  Prayer  Book  of  Edward  YI.,  it  was  dedared  ''  that  it  is  not 
meant  thereby  (by  kneeling)  that  any  adoration  is  done,  or  ought  to  be 
done,  either  unto  the  Sacramental  bread  or  wine  there  bodily  received, 
or  to  any  real  or  eaential  presence  there  being  of  Christ's  natural  flesh 
and  blood."  This  is  called  by  one  writer,  ''  the  great  doctrinal  altera- 
tion ; "  he  says,  in  a  tone  of  evident  regret : — 

<<  But  the  alterations  in  1552  were  such  as  to  authorize  and  foster 
the  belief  that  the  consecrated  elements  had  no  new  virtues  imparted 
to  them,  and  that  Christ  was  present  in  the  Eucharist  in  no  other 
manner  than  as  He  is  ever  present  to  the  prayers  of  the  fiedthful.  The 
pale  of  Church  Conmiunion  was  thus  enlarged  for  the  more  earnest 
Keformers,  but  dosed  against  the  slightest  leaning  to  mediaeval  doc- 
trine."* 

Amongst  the  alterations  made  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  bringing  in  the  Boman  Catholics 
to  the  pale  of  the  English  Church,  was  the  total  omission  of  this  deda- 
ration.  But  though  omitted,  it  was  ''most  diligently  declared,  pub- 
lished, and  impressed  upon  the  people."! 

Sir  Bobert  jPhillimore,  in  his  judgment  in  Martin  v.  Mackonochie, 
says — 

**  Elizabeth  indeed  exerted  the  great  sagadty  she  possessed,  in  lay- 
ing deep  and  wide  the  foundations  of  the  establishment  to  which  the 
Church  was  restored  ....  her  desire  and  intention  were  to  embrace 
the  Lutheran  and  the  Bomanist  within  the  wide  and  liberal  pale  of  the 
National  Church."! 

It  would  be  well  if  those  who  are  now  so  loud-spoken  against  the 
danger  of  making  the  Church  the  Chiirch  of  a  sect,  and  exclaim  againat 
any  attempt  to  ''  narrow  the  basis  of  her  comprehensiveness,"  were  to 
recollect  mat  the  immediate  effect  of  this  ''great  sagacity"  was  to 
consign  numbers  of  the  dergy  of  the  Church  of  England  to  prison,  and 
to  the  lingering  death  of  a  prison ;  and  that  while  partially  successful 
for  a  time,  it  ended  in  a  total  failure  of  the  speculation  of  inducing  the 
Boman  Catholics  to  join  the  Church. 

This  declaration  was  restored  at  the  last  revision  in  1662,  but  altered 
by  the  important  substitution  of  the  word  "coxporal"  for  the  words 
"real  and  essential,"  and  also  the  omission  of  the  words  "there 
being"  before  the  words  "  of  Christ's  natural  Flesh  and  Blood."  ThoB 
very  fair  ground  was  given  to  believe  that  the  presence  of  our  Lord's 
Body  and  Blood,  though  not  His  corporal  Presence,  was  intended  to  be 
admitted  by  implication. 

The  time  is  come  when  the  Church  of  Lreland  must  dedare  herself 
on  this  subject.  If  she  holds  the  doctrine  of  our  Lord's  presence  of  any 
kind  in  the  bread  and  foine^  she  must  say  so  in  terms  not  to  be  misunder- 
stood.    If  she  holds  no  such  doctrine,  if  she  denies  it  in  iotOt  then  this 

•  Proctor,  C.  P.,  p.  34.  f  Procter,  C.  P.,  p.  67.  n. 

'  X  App.  Seoo&d  Bep.  of  Bit.  Com.,  p.  874. 
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dedaration  must  be  altered,  not  by  restoring  the  original  words, 
^*  real  and  essential,"  but  by  striking  out  the  adjectives  altogether, 
and  plainly  and  honestly  stating  that  no  adoration  is  intended  to  any 
Presence  of  Christ's  Body  and  Blood  "  there  heingJ^ 

There  are  some  other  things  of  a  less  important  kind  which  will 
require  consideration  in  relation  to  the  Commimion  Service,  but  it  is 
unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  them  here.  Such  are  the  alterations  neces- 
saiy  for  the  purpose  of  putting  a  stop  to  the  practices  which  have 
grown  up,  and  which  any  one  may  see  in  Dublin;  namely,  the  practice 
of  saying  the  greater  part  of  the  Service  by  the  minister  with  his  back 
to  the  people  (for  no  other  conceivable  reason  than  that  the  Eoman 
Catholic  priests  stand  in  that  position  when  celebrating  the  Eucharist) ; 
and  the  most  irreverent  practice  of  commencing  the  Service  the  moment 
after  the  blessing,  during  the  noise  and  confusion  of  the  departure  of 
the  non-communicants,  without  waiting  till  they  are  gone,  and  tran- 
quillity is  restored. 


CHAPTEE  Vn. 

BAPTISMAL      SERVICE. 

There  is  in  the  New  Testament  a  scantiness  of  information  and  a  cer- 
tain obscurity  of  the  meaning  of  what  we  find  about  baptism  (owing, 
perhaps,  to  tiie  fact  that  some  of  the  expressions,  such  as  '*  regenera- 
tion," or  new  birth,  **  buried  by  baptism  into  death,"  &c.,  are  purely 
figurative)  which  do  not  embarrass  us  with  respect  to  the  other  Sacra- 
ment. We  can  find  no  trace  of  any  particular  form  of  baptism  (save 
immersion),  if  any  form  existed.  On  the  subject  of  infant  baptism 
there  is  not  one  word  to  be  foimd ;  the  practice  of  it  depends  entirely 
on  tradition,  and  the  custom  of  the  early  Church.  While  we  find  suffi- 
cient authority  in  certain  passages  of  Scripture  to  warrant  a  belief  in  a 
grace  either  attendant  or  consequent  upon  baptism,  sufficient  to  exclude 
urom  these  pages  any  question  of  the  Church's  doctrine  as  expressed  in 
Article  zxvii.,  we  find  that  the  form  of  the  Office,  entirely  the  work  of 
man,  involves  some  matters  on  which  no  light  is  thrown  in  Scripture, 
and  to  which,  therefore,  as  Articles  of  the  faith,  we  are  by  Article  vi. 
left  at  liberty  to  withhold  our  consent,  and  to  try  them  by  the  test  of 
reason. 

Let  us  take  the  Service  in  the  order  in  which  it  stands.  The  first 
part  that  requires  attention  is  the  passage  in  the  address  to  the  god- 
fathers and  godmothers  in  the  Office  for  the  Public  Baptism  of  Infants: 
— ''Wherefore,  after  this  promise  made  by  Christ,  this  infant  must 
also  for  his  part  promise,  by  you  that  are  his  sureties  (until  he  come  of 
age  to  take  it  upon  himseK),  that  he  will  renounce  the  devil  and  all 
his  works,  and  constantly  believe  GK)d's  Holy  Word,  and  obediently 
keep  his  commandments." 

Now,  why  must  this  infant,  ''for  his  part,"  make  this  promise? 
Is  it  because  our  Saviour,  or  any  of  ELis  Apostles,  commanaed  it,  or 
that  one  word  in  support  of  it  is  to  be  found  in  Scripture  ?  Certainly 
not.    Attempts  have  oeen  made  to  justify  this  exaction  of  vows  by  an 
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analogy  between  baptism  and  the  circumcision  of  the  Jews.  There  is 
no  doubt  of  an  analogy,  to  this  extent,  that  baptism  is  the  ceremony  of 
admission  into  the  Christian  covenant,  as  circimicision  was  of  admis- 
sion to  the  participation  of  God's  covenant  with  his  people.  But  the 
moment  you  make  the  unconscious  child,  not  a  passive  instrument,  as 
the  eight  days  old  Jewish  child  was,  but  an  active  covenanting  party, 
you  destroy  the  analogy  by  adding  a  piece  of  machinery  of  your  own, 
to  which  there  is  no  resemblance  in  the  Jewish  lite. 

Hooker  says,  "that  infants  may  contract  and  covenant  with  Gbd, 
the  law  is  plain,"*  for  which  he  refers  to  Gen.  xvii.  14  : — "And  the 
uncircumcised  man-child,  whose  flesh  of  his  foreskin  is  not  circumcised, 
that  soul  shall  be  cut  off  from  his  people ;  he  hath  broken  my  covenant." 
It  was  said  in  the  previous  verse,  **my  covenant  shall  be  in  your  flesh 
for  an  everlasting  covenant."  If  the  words  of  the  14th  verse  had 
been,  "he  hath  broken  his  covenant,"  it  might  have  justified  Hooker's 
assertion;  but  it  is  clear  that  the  verse  means  just  what  it  says — ^the 
Lord's  covenant,  not  a  covenant  of  the  child,  was  broken,  of  course 
by  the  parents'  disobedience.  And  in  accordance  with  the  Lord's 
declared  plan  of  visiting  upon  the  children  the  sins  of  the  fathers,  so 
the  child  was  to  be  punished  for  this  violation  of  the  duty  prescribed 
in  the  covenant.  Surely  no  reasonable  person  will  agree  with  Hooker 
that  this  verse  proves  that  a  child  can  "contract  and  covenant"  befuro 
he  can  have  any  consciousness  of  a  covenant.  There  is  not  wanting 
in  the  Scripture  sufficient  warning  as  to  the  caution  we  are  to  observe 
in  the  use  of  our  tongues  in  ovof  communication  with  Qod,\  There 
were  no  verbal  statements  or  professions,  vows  or  promises,  accom- 
panying the  rite  of  circumcision.  The  alleged  duty  of  the  child  to 
enter  into  a  cross  covenant  with  the  Almighty  rests  upon  no  authority; 
it  is  a  mere  human  invention,  and  no  matter  how  old  it  may  be,  it 
cannot  stand  the  test  of  reasonable  examination. 

Let  us  now  see  how  this  alleged  obligation  is  carried  out.  There 
are  those  in  this  Church  who  set  so  great  a  value  on  antiquity  that  the 
older  is  any  practice,  the  darker,  and  more  ignorant,  and  superstitious 
the  age  in  which  it  first  prevailed,  the  more  precious  it  is  in  their 
estimation.  The  custom  of  interrogating  the  persons  to  be  baptised 
ns  to  their  faith,  whatever  may  have  been  the  form  in  which  it  was 
done,  is  stated  to  have  been  "mentioned  by  TertuUian  (who  wrote  but 
a  hundred  years  after  the  Apostles)  as  having  prevailed  in  the  Church 
by  immemorial  tradition."} 

We  are  told,  however,  that  "  as  to  the  ceremonies  which  in  this 
early  period  were  added  to  baptism,  for  the  sake  of  order  and  decency, 
we  are  not  able  to  say  anything  with  certainty;  nor  do  we  think  it  safe 
to  gather  the  rules  of  this  century  (the  first)  from  the  customs  of  sub- 
sequent times.  "II  The  custom,  however,  must  be  admitted  to  be  a  very 
ancient  one;  and  if  antiquity  alone  were  sufficient  to  give  it  the  force 
of  Divine  law,  not  a  word  could  be  now  said  against  it. 

It  wiU,  perhaps,  be  admitted  that  if  the  Church  were  called  upon 
now  for  the  first  time  to  frame  a  form  of  infant  baptism,  the  last  thing 
that  would  enter  into  the  framers'  heads  would  be  to  ask  a  new-born 

*  Book  v.,  sec.  64.  f  Ecd.  v.  2.  J  Browne  on  tko  Thirty-Nine 

il  Mofihoim  Ecd.  Hut.,  Ft.  ii.  ch.  i;  48.  Articles,  p.  625. 
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infant  to  make  a  confesaion  of  faith,  and  to  enter  into  promises  to  keep 
God's  holy  will  and  oommandments  for  all  its  life — a  thing  that  never 
yet  was  done  by  any  one  on  earth,  except  the  One  who  was  sinless.  It 
may  probably  be  also  admitted  that  if  we  never  heard  of  this  form  till 
now,  if  we  had  not  been  made  familiar  with  it  by  training  and  habit, 
it  would  strike  us  as  the  strangest  piece  of  machinery  mat  ever  was 
conceived.  We  should  probably  say — ^how  can  you  exact  professions 
and  promises  from  an  unconscious  babe — professions  you  know  to  bo 
untrue,  and  promises  which  you  know  will  not  be  performed?  Whether 
we  are  justified  in  drawing  a  comparison  between  the  vows  mentioned 
in  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  much  more  solemn  vows  in  the  Baptismal 
Office,  may  be  a  question.  If  such  a  comparison  is  admissible,  it  is  clear 
that  all  the  vows  we  read  of  in  Scripture  were  voluntary:  while  those 
who  made  them  were  laid  under  the  most  solemn  obligations  to  fulfil 
them,  the  making  of  them  was  quite  optional ;  "but  if  thou  shalt  for- 
bear to  vow,  it  shall  be  no  sin  in  thee."*  There  is  no  option  here ;  the 
infant  is  not  a^dmitted  into  the  Christian  Church  without  entering  into 
professions  and  vows,  which,  if  they  could  be  made  valid  and  binding, 
would  fasten  upon  it  a  fearful  responsibility ;  professions  and  promises, 
uttered  to  the  Almighty,  yet  wanting  in  the  element  of  truth  t  Try  it 
by  this  test — put  these  interrogations  in  the  third  person,  and  ask  the 
sponsors,  "  does  this  child  renounce  the  devil  and  all  his  works,"  &c., 
**  so  that  he  will  not  follow  nor  be  led  by  them  ?"  Will  they  answer, 
"He  renounces  them  all?"  Does  this  child  believe  in  ?  &c.  Will 
they  say,  **  All  this  he  steadfastly  believes  ?"  Will  this  child  be  bap- 
tised in  this  faith?  Will  they  take  upon  them  to  say,  ''  That  is  his 
desire  ?"  Will  he  then  obediently  keep  God's  holy  will  and  command- 
ments, and  walk  in  the  same  all  the  days  of  his  life  ?  f  Will  they  ven- 
ture to  answer,  "  He  will?"  or  wiU  not  the  conviction  be  forced  upon 
them,  that  every  one  of  those  answers  would  be  a  direct  falsehood, 
uttered,  not  to  man,  but  to  God?  And  how  can  the  falsehood  be 
turned  into  truth  by  putting  it  into  the  first  person,  and  having  it 
spoken,  not  by  the  sponsors  in  their  own  names,  but  in  the  name  of  the 
infant? 

This  subject  may  be  concluded  with  some  extracts  £rom  the  64th 
section  of  the  5th  book  of  Hooker,  and  the  notes  thereto : — 

"  They  profane  holy  baptism  in  toying  foolishly,  for  that  they  ask 
questions  of  an  infant,  which  cannot  answer,  and  speak  unto  them  as 
was  wont  to  be  spoken  imto  men,  and  unto  such  as,  being  converted, 
answer  for  themselves,  and  were  baptised ;  which  is  but  a  mockery  of 
God,  and  therefore  against  the  Holy  Scriptures — Gal  vi.  7.  J 

The  following  is  mm  the  text  of  Hooker : — 

**  But  are  they  able  to  show  that  ever  the  Church  of  Christ  had  any 
public  form  of  baptism,  without  interrogations ;  or  that  the  Church  did 
ever  use,  at  the  solenm  baptism  of  infants,  to  omit  those  questions  as 
needless  in  this  case?  Boniface,  a  bishop  in  St.  Augustine's  time, 
knowing  that  the  Church  did  universally  use  this  custom  of  baptising 

*  Dent,  rxiii.  22. 

t  This  qnestion,  exActing  a  proxniBe  to  keep  God's  coinxnaxidments,  was  not  in 
any  of  the  English  P^ycr  Books  before  1662.  For  this  addition  we  are  indebted  to 
the  last  revision. 

X  Hooker,  B.  v.,  s.  64,  p.  248,  n.^Banbury's  Edition,  1830. 
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infants  with  interrogatories,  was  desirous  to  learn  £rom  St.  Augustine 
the  true  cause  and  reason  thereof.  '  If  (saith  he)  I  should  set  before 
thee  a  young  infant,  and  should  ask  of  thee  "vdiether  that  infant, 
when  he  cometh  unto  riper  age,  will  be  honest  and  just  or  no,  thou 
wouldest  answer  (I  know)  that  to  tell  in  these  things  what  shall  come 
to  pass,  is  not  in  the  power  of  mortal  man.  If  I  should  ask  what  good 
or  evil  such  an  infant  thinketh,  thine  answer  hereunto  must  needs  be 
again  with  the  like  uncertainty.  If  thou  neither  canst  promise  for  the 
time  to  come,  nor  for  the  present  pronounce  anything  in  this  case,  how 
is  it  that  when  such  are  brought  unto  baptism,  l£eir  parents  there 
undertake  what  the  child  shall  afterwards  do  ?  Yea,  they  are  not 
doubtful  to  say,  it  doth  that  which  is  impossible  to  be  done  by  infants ; 
at  the  least,  there  is  no  man  precisely  able  to  affirm  it  done.  Vouch* 
safe  me  hereunto  some  short  answer,  such  as  not  only  may  press  me 
with  the  bare  authority  of  custom,  but  instruct  me  in  the  cause  thereof.' 
Touching  which  difficulty,  whether  it  may  truly  be  said  for  infants  at 
the  time  of  their  baptism,  that  they  do  believe,  the  effect  of  St.  Angus* 
tine's  answer  is,  yea ;  but  with  this  distinction,  a  present  actual  habit  of 
faith  there  is  not  in  them  ;  there  is  delivered  unto  them  that  Sacrament, 
a  part  of  the  due  celebration  whereof  consisteth  in  answering  to  the 
Artides  of  Faith,  because  the  habit  of  Faith,  which  afterwards  doth 
come  with  years,  is  but  a  further  building  up  of  the  same  edifice, 
the  first  foundation  tohereoftoas  laid  by  the  Sacrament  of  Baptism,  .  .  . 
We  are  then  believers^  because  then  we  begin  to  be  that  which  process  of 

time  doth  make  perfect This  (saith  St.  Augustine) 

would  not  happily  content  such  persons  as  are  incapable  or  unjust ; 
but  to  them  which,  having  knowledge,  are  not  troublesome,  it  may  siiffice. 
Wherein  I  have  not,  for  ease  of  myself,  objected  against  you  that  cus- 
tom onlv,  than  which  nothing  is  more  firm ;  but  of  a  custom  most 
profitable  I  have  done  that  little  I  could  to  yield  you  a  reasonable 
cause."* 
And  in  a  note,  there  are  the  following  remarks : — 
. ''  Whether  these  things  satisfied  BonifoAe  I  know  not.  How  can 
the  infant,  offered  to  baptism,  be  truly  said,  therefore,  to  have  faith, 
because  he  has  the  Sacrament  of  faith,  that  is,  baptism,  at  the  time 
when  he  has  not  yet  received  baptism  ?  Nay,  who  is  for  no  other  reason 
asked  the  question,  than  that  ne  may  obtain  baptism,  which  as  yet  he 
wants  ?  Tne  minister,  as  though  he  thought  it  unlawM  to  baptise 
even  an  infant  except  it  believes,  demands,  and  which  agg^vates  the 
absurdity,  he  demands  of  the  infant  himself,  whether  he  believes  ? 
....  Here  the  godfather,  that  the  infant  may  be  capable  of  baptism, 
answers,  as  his  surety,  that  he  believes !  When  Bonimce  was  in  doubt 
how  the  ffodfather  could  truly  and  certainly  affirm  this,  Augustine 
answers,  he  could,  though  the  infant  had  not  yet  faith,  because  when 
he  says  ho  believes,  he  onlv  means  he  has  the  Sacrament  of  faith.  Is 
not  this  a  brave  solution  of  the  difficulty  ?  But  the  infant  has  not  what 
Augustine  calls  the  Sacrament  of  faith;  nor,  if  he  had,  would  there  be- 
any occasion  to  offer  him  to  be  baptised.  And,  therefore,  in  that  ygty 
sense  Aug^tine  puts  upon  the  answer,  the  godfather  utters  an  untruth 
when  he  says  the  infant  believes,  that  is,  has  the  Sacrament  of  faith.'^f 

•  Hooker  E.  P.  Book,  v.,  s.  64,  p.  249.         f  Ecc.  P.  p.  261. 
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Hooker's  own  arg^ument  may  be  thus  summarised.  Were  Augustine 
now  living,  there  are  those  which  would  tell  him  that  to  say  of  a  child 
it  is  elect,  and  to  say  it  doth  believe,  are  all  one ;  and  as  no  man  can 
precisely  affirm  the  one  of  any  in&nt  in  particular,  we  ought  not 

<' precisely"  and  ad«o/tt^^  to  say  the  other They  that  can  take 

in  ordinary  talk  a  charitable  liberty  to  name  men  of  their  own  sort 
*'  Gk>d's  dear  children,"  should  not  be  so  strict  and  rigorous  against  a 
Church  for  presuming  as  it  doth  of  a  Christian  innocent ;  of  those  of 
whom  Christ  has  said,  ''  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  The  law 
of  Christ  requiring  faith  and  newness  of  me  in  all  men  by  virtue  of  the 
covenant  they  make  in  baptism,  is  it  toyishthat  the  Church  in  baptism 
exacteth  an  express  profession  of  faith,  and  an  irrevocable  promise  of 
obedience  by  way  of  a  solemn  stipulation?  That  infants  may  contract 
and  covenant  with  Gt)d,  the  law  is  plain."*  Then,f  as  to  godfathers  and 
their  duties,  he  says — 

''That  which  a  guardian  doth  in  the  name  of  his  guard  or  pupil, 
standeth  by  natural  equity  forcibly  for  his  benefit,  though  it  be  done 
without  his  knowledge ;  and  shall  we  judge  it  a  thing  unreasonable 
that  infants  should,  mough  imwittingly,  yet  truly  and  forcibly,  bind 
themselves  to  that  whereby  their  estate  is  so  assuredly  bettered  ?"{ 

A  note  at  p.  255  has  the  following  amongst  other  remarks : — 

''After  all  that  has  been  advanced  for  the  baptismal  ritual,  the 
interrogatories  present  themselves  with  so  grotesque  and  irrational 
an  aspect,  that  the  solemnity  of  the  administration  is  greatly  dimi- 
nished. ''  Dost  thou,  in  the  name  of  this  child,  renounce  the  devil 
and  all  his  works?"  &c.  Ans.  *^  I  renounce  ihem  all."  "Dost  thou 
believe  in  Gk)d  the  Father  Almighty?"  &c.  Ans.  ''All  this  I  ttead- 
faetly  believe:'  "  Wilt  thou  be  baptised  in  this  faith  ?"  Ans.  "  That 
is  my  desire"  "  Wilt  thou  then  obediently  keep  Gbd's  holy  will  ?' '  &c. 
Ans.  "I  will."  Thus  proceeds  this  vicarious  profession,  for  which 
there  is  no  sanction  in  the  New  Testament.  In  addition  to  all  this,  if. 
one  or  more  of  the  godparents  be  likewise  represented  by  proxy,  as 
when  persons  in  high  life  cannot  be  present  at  the  ceremony,  it  then 
becomes  a  complete  scene  of  mummery.  The  assimilating  of  temporal 
and  spiritual  guardians,  in  the  following  sentence,  is  utterly  degrading 
to  Hooker's  judgment.  The  reasonable  and  legal  acts  of  a  euardian 
are  compulsory  on  an  infant  ward,  from  natural  wants  and  imbecility ; 
but  what  law,  or  what  guardian,  can  "forcibly  bind"  a  child,  now  or 
hereafter,  to  **  believe  ?"  "  No  man  can  come  to  meexcept  the  Father, 
which  hath  sent  me^  draw  him."  (John  vi.  44.) 


BBGBNBBATIOK. 

"  Seeing  now,  dearly  beloved,  that  this  child  is  regenerate.'* 

' '  We  yield  thee  hearty  thanks,  merciful  Father,  that  it  hath  pleased 

Thee  to  regenerate  this  infant  with  Thy  Holy  Spirit." 

It  has  Deen  said  truly,  by  Archdeacon  Pollook,  "K  it  were  not 

for  the  conventional  meaning  of  the  phrase,  which  renders  the  grace 

•  Referring  to  Gen.  xvu.  14.  t  P.  262.  %  P.  266. 
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absolute,  we  could  see  no  offence  against  truth  in  spealdng  of  '^  bap« 
tismal  regeneration."* 

It  was  tlie  practice  of  the  Jews  to  baptise  proselytes  £rom  heathen- 
ism, in  addition  to  circumcising  male  proselytes.!  And  on  this  baptism 
the  proselyte  was  said  to  be,  like  a  duld,  newborn.   We  have  evidence 
in  the  Scripture  that  baptism  was  used,  with  the  Jews  themselves,  as 
well  as  witn  the  heathen,  as  an  introduction  to  a  new  creed,  or  sect,  or 
doctrine.     Such  was  the  case  of  the  Ethiopian  eunuch,  Paul  himself, 
and  the  disciples  at  Ephesus,  who,  like  ApoUos,  before  the  way  of  G-od 
was  more  perfectly  expounded  to  him,  had  only  known  the  baptism  of 
John.     It  is  remarkable  that,  though  ApoUos  was  only  baptised  unto 
John's  baptism,  yet  he  was  instructed  in  the  way  of  the  Lord,  and 
spake  and  taught  diligently  the  things  of  the  Lord.|    Well,  then,  so 
mr  as  baptism  is  a  sign  of  admission  into  the  Christian  covenant,  and 
is  what  the  Jews,  so  admitted,  would  have  called,  or  rather,  compared 
to,  a  new  birth,  it  may^be  called  a  sign  of  regeneration,  with  sufficient 
authority  of  Scripture.    That  new  birth  was  not  exclusively  connected 
with  baptism,  or  dependent  on  it,  we  also  have  some  Scripture  ground 
to  suppose.  §    There  are  figurative  and  other  expressions  relating  to 
baptism  in  the  New  Testament  which,  as  has  been  before  observed, 
create  sufficient  difficulty  to  prevent  any  question  in  these  pages  of  the 
doctrine  laid  down  in  the  27th  Article.    The  rite  of  infant  baptism, 
depending  on  analogy  and  the  uniform  practice  of  the  Church,  stands 
upon  a  firmer  footing  than  it  could  be  placed  upon  by  any  such 
attempt  as  the  following  to  prove  it  from  Scripture. 

'^  The  words  of  St.  Peter,  again,  sound  very  much  like  an  enoourago- 
ment  to  bring  the  young  to  baptism.  For  when  he  had  exhorted  those 
who  asked  what  they  should  do  to  be  baptised  in  the  name  of  Jesus 
Christ  for  the  remission  of  sins,  and  assured  them  that  then  they  should 
receive  the  Holy  Qhost,  he  added,  *  For  the  promise  is  to  you  and  to 
your  children:  "||   (Acts  ii.  88,  39). 

To  say  nothing  of  the  absurdity  of  the  kind  of  proof  that  consists 
of  certain  words  sounding  **  very  like  "  the  thing  sought  to  be  proved, 
was  there  ever  before  such  a  construction  put  upon  the  word  chil- 
dren,  coupled,  as  it  is,  with  the  words,  ''  and  to  all  that  are  afar  off," 
as  to  apply  it  to  infants  ?  But  the  passage  is  referred  to  here,  not  as 
bearing  upon  infant  baptism,  but  as  it  bears  upon  the  subject  imme- 
diately under  consideration,  and  which  must  now  be  considered, 
namely,  the  truth  of  the  assertion  of  the  Church  Ihat  the  child,  that 
every  child,  when  baptised,  is  bom,  not  only  of  the  water,  but  also 
of  the  Spirit.  Whether  the  words  really  spoken  by  St.  Peter  support 
this  assertion  or  not,  nothing  can  justify  me  interpolation  of  a  word 
^oken  not  by  the  Apostle,  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  the  theory. 
The  Apostle  Peter  did  not  teU  them  they  should  then  receive  the 
Holy  Gfhost.  It  is  true  that  they  did  then  receive  the  miraculous  gift ; 
but  when  this  verse  is  relied  upon  as  applicable  to  the  ordinary  gut  of 
the  Spirit,  and  to  all  cases,  the  least  we  can  expect  is  a  correct  quota- 
tion or  the  language  used.  It  is  just,  however,  to  the  Bishop,  to  say 
that  the  misquotation  did  not  originate  with  him ;  for  in  another  pai*t 

•  Foundations,  p.  326.        +  Browne  on  Thirty-Nine  Arte.,  p.  621. 

+  Acta  xxiii.  25.        §  Jos.  i.  18.    1  Pet.  i.  23.         ||  Browne,  27th  Art.,  p.  673. 
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of  his  work  lie  quotes  the  same  passagOi  with  this  additional  word,  ad 
contained  in  Cranmer's  Catechism  of  1548.* 

One  of  the  numerous  objections,  some  reasonable  and  some  un- 
reasonable, made  to  the  Prayer  Book  in  the  Savoy  Conference  in  the 
year  1661,  was  that  aU  ministers  were  obliged  to  pronounce  all  bap- 
tised infants  regenerate.  It  would  have  been  perhaps  better  for  the 
interests  of  the  Church  if  the  objections,  whether  well  or  ill  founded, 
had  been  met  and  answered  in  a  less  contemptuous  spirit.  The  state- 
ment of  the  Church,  that  each  child,  without  any  exception,  is  born 
again,  not  only  of  water,  but  of  the  Spirit,  would  seem  to  be  inconsist- 
ent with  her  denial  of  the  doctrine  of  an  opus  operatum,  which  she 
surely  does  not  pretend  to  hold.  It  is  our  business  to  examine  whether 
there  are  Scriptural  groimdsfor  holding  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  granted 
immediately  upon  baptism  to  every  infant  without  exception,  so  as  to 
justify  the  thanksgiving  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  gift  has  been 
conferred. 

The  reasoning  of  the  Bishop  of  Ely  on  this  subject  is  greatly 
marred  by  his  incorrectness  in  the  quotation  or  the  application  of 
Scripture.  To  prove  that  the  aid  of  the  Spirit  is  promised  to  the  bap- 
tised, he  relies  on  the  declaration  of  St.  Peter  in  the  Acts,  '*  Bepent 
and  be  baptised,"  &c.  *^  And  lest  it  should  be  thought  that  this  meant 
but  the  temporary  miraculous  gifts  of  the  Spirit,  he  continues,  *  For  the 
promise  is  to  you  and  to  your  children,  and  to  all  that  are  far  off,  as 
many  as  the  Lord  our  God  shall  call.*  "f  Without  inquiring  what  the 
promise  is  to  which  the  Apostle  alludes,  it  is  sufficient  to  observe,  for 
our  present  purpose,  that  the  promise  of  the  Spirit  there  given  was  not 
to  those  who  were  baptised  only,  but  to  those  who  also  repented. 
Equally  inconclusive  is  the  instance  of  the  converts  at  Ephesus  who 
hsid  been  baptised  ''  unto  John's  baptism ;"  but  not  having  been  bap- 
tised according  to  our  Lord's  institution,  had  never  heard  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  The  miraculous  gift  was  poured  upon  them  after  their  baptism, 
when  Paul  had  laid  his  hands  on  them ;  but  this  does  not  go  a  step 
towards  proving  that  the  gift  of  the  Spirit  always  accompanies  or 
immediately  follows  baptism.  Again,  speaking  of  a  supposed  two-fold 
significance  of  the  figure,  regeneration,  first,  of  the  time  when  the  new 
creating  grace  is  bestowed  upon  us ;  and  secondly,  the  hearty  reception 
of  that  grace  by  the  subject  of  it,  we  find  this  statement : — 

'*  This  we  have  already  seen  in  the  language  of  St.  Paul.  In  one 
place  he  says,  we  are  aU  made  children  of  God  bff  being  baptised  into 
the  faith  of  Christ  (Gal.  iii.  26,  27) ;  a  clear  misrepresentation  of  the 
passage.  In  another,  that  only  they  can  truly  be  called  sons  of  God, 
who  are  led  by  the  Spirit  of  God."  J 

As  to  the  first  of  these  passages,  not  only  in  the  26th,  but  in  several 
previous  verses  of  the  Srd  chapter  of  Galatians,  the  AposUe  is  speaking 
of  faith  alone,  qidte  unconnected  with  the  subject  of  baptism.  He  says 
(v.  26),  "  But  after  faith  is  come,  we  are  no  longer  under  a  school- 
master"  (the  law),  **For  ye  are  all  (v.  26)  the  children  of  God  by 
faith"  The  29th  verse  "  For  as  many  of  you  as  have  been  baptised 
into  Christ  have  put  on  Christ,"  though  not  unconnected  witii  the 
subject,  has  no  such  necessary  connexion  with  the  preceding  verses, 

•  P.  662.  +  Browne,  p.  627*  t  Browne,  p.  636. 
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ending  with  the  26th  Terse,  as  to  affect  the  meaning  of  that  yerse. 
Then  as  to  the  second  of  the  above  quotations,  it  may  be  the  meaning 
of  St.  Paul,  that  o»/y  they  can  trtily  be  called  the  sons  of  Qt>d  who  are 
led  by  the  Spirit  of  God.  But  if  so,  would  it  not  be  as  well  to  quote 
the  Apostle's  words  truly,  and  let  them  speak  for  themselves,  as  to 
misquote  them,  or  put  upon  them  a  construction  as  to  which  there  may 
be  different  opinions ;  and  a  construction  which,  if  correct,  would 
rather  disprove  the  adoption  of  infiEints  by  baptism  ? 

Again,  in  the  same  page  we  are  told  that  '^  our  Lord  was  instruct- 
ing lucodemus,  how  a  man  must  first  come  to  Him  and  be  admitted 
into  His  kingdom ;  and  so  He  points  out  to  him  baptism  by  water, 
to  he  acotmhpamed  by  its  covenanted  grace  of  God's  Holy  Spirit."  This 
word  *'  accompanied"  is  thrown  in  for  the  purpose  of  sustaining  the 
argument ;  but  so  far  from  giving  a  true  representation  of  our  liord's 
instruction  to  Nicodemus,  it  is  at  variance  with  His  own  words. 
Our  Lord  tells  Nicodemus  that  a  man  must  be  bom  of  water  and  of  the 
Spirit ;  but  immediately  afterwards  He  intimates  that  the  birth  of  the 
Spirit  is  as  the  wind  tiiat  bloweth  where  it  listeth ;  that  '^  thou  canst 
not  teU  whence  it  cometh,  or  whither  it  goeth ;  so  is  every  one  that  is 
bom  of  the  Spirit  :*  and  though  Nicodemus,  a  master  in  Israel,  doubt- 
less fully  acquainted  with  me  baptismal  new  birth  by  water,  was 
unable  to  comprehend  this  birth  of  the  Spirit,  and  had  to  ask,  how  can 
these  things  be  ?  the  Church  takes  upon  herself^  and  the  Bishop  takes 
upon  himself,  to  assert  that  the  Spirit  comes  upon  every  baptised  person 
at  the  moment  of  baptism,  as  part  of  the  grace  of  that  Sacrament. 

It  would  be  unjust  to  infer  from  this  loose  way  of  dealing  with 
Scripture,  that  a  man  in  the  position  of  the  Bishop  of  Ely  could  inten- 
tionally misrepresent  or  misapply  it.  No  more  can  be  6iirly  imputed 
to  his  Lordship  than  that  inaccuracy  which  appears  largely  to  prevail 
amongst  clerical  writers,  which  is  so  hig^y  prized  by  &e  Dean  of 
Ferns,  that  he  would  fain  have  his  fellow-dergyman  tried  for  an 
ecclesiastical  offence  by  a  tribunal  from  which  lawyers  were  excluded, 
to  avoid  the  danger  of  an  accurate  investigation  of  facts.  Having  in 
this  way  endeavoured  to  prove  that  God's  Holy  Spirit  is  given  to  every 
infant  baptised,  the  Bishop  proceeds  to  deal  with  an  obvious  difB.culiy 
in  the  way  of  this  theory. 

"There  is,  indeed,  one  difficulty,  which  I  cannot  solve,  which 
Scripture  has  not  solved.  How  is  it,  that  if  God's  Spirit  is  given  to 
every  infant  baptised,  some  profit  by  the  gift  and  others  profit  not?  It 
cannot  be,  that  God  is  faithful  to  His  promise  in  one  case,  and  not  in 
others.  Nor  again,  can  we  believe  that  there  is  some  inherent  merit 
and  excellence  in  the  one  child,  but  not  in  the  other.  Tliis  is  one  of 
the  deep  things  of  Gk)d— of  the  secret  things,  which  belong  to  the 

Lord  our  God,  "t 

Here  then  is  an  easy  way  of  establishing  a  doctrine.  You  assert  as 
true  a  certain  theory ;  you  have  no  Scriptural  proof  of  its  truth,  and 
when  an  insuperable  objection  is  presented,  you  coolly  dispose  of  it  by 
saying  it  has  not  been  explained  in  Scripture.  For  the  best  reason  in 
the  world  ;  the  theory  itself  is  not  to  be  found  in  Scripture.  There  is 
no  proposition,  however  absurd,  that  may  not  be  forced  upon  us  in 

•Johniii,  8.  tP.  641. 
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this  way,  by  telling  us  first  that  we  must  believe  it,  and  then  that  the 
absurdity  is  a  Diyine  secret,  and  cannot  be  explained. 

The  whole  argument  is  shortly  this.  The  Holy  Spirit  is  promised 
to  the  baptsed,  and  will  surely  rest  upon  them  unless  they  sin%dly  and 
obstinately  resist  its  influence.  Infants  are  incapable  of  resisting  the 
grace,  and  therefore,  they  all  have  it,  without  exception. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  by  Archdeacon  Pollock,  that  the  grace  of 
baptism  is  coupled  with  a  condition  in  the  case  of  adults. 

'<  The  men  of  Pentecost  must  *  repent '  in  order  to  the  inheritance 
of  the  blessing.  Saul  of  Tarsus  must  believe,  for  he  must  ^  call  upon 
the  name  of  i£e  Lord.'  That  burial  of  the  old  man,  and  that  resurrec- 
tion of  the  new  with  Christ,  is  through  faith  in  the  operation  of 
Him  that  raised  Christ  from  the  dead.'  The  baptism  which  *  saves' 
is  not  that  outward  one  of  '  the  putting  away  of  the  filth  of  the  flesh.' 
....  Apart  from  '  the  answer  of  a  good  conscience  towards  Otod  '^ 
where  the  heart  is  reached,  no  less  than  the  outward  man — ^baptism 
has  no  salvation."  * 

After  bringing  forward  the  instances  of  the  same  thing,  such  as 
the  case  of  the  Eimuoh  and  the  case  of  Cornelius  and  his  fellows — 
where  the  previous  reception  of  the  Holy  Ghost  was  given  as  the 
reason  for  their  admission  into  baptism,  and  citing  the  case  of  Simon 
Magus  to  show  that  not  every  baptised  man  was  ip$o  facto  regenerated^ 
the  Archdeacon  concludes : — 

'<  The  moment  this  theory  is  confronted  with  facts,  whether  they  be 
facts  of  Scripture  or  of  our  own  experience,  that  moment  it  gives  way. 
Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  curse,  and  not  blessing,  has  attended 
upon  many  a  baptism."  f  ' 

It  is  not  necessary  to  deny  that  there  is  a  benefit  to  infants  in  bap* 
tism,  and  that  by  that  ordinance,  the  birth  of  water,  they  are  placed 
in  a  position  of  advantage,  to  be  afterwards  developea  when  they 
attain  an  age  to  appreciate  its  blessings  and  to  profit  by  its  privileges, 
if  they  choose  to  avail  themselves  of  those  blessings  and  privileges. 
But  that  to  them,  more  than  to  other  baptised  persons,  mere  is  an 
absolute  new  birth  of  the  Spirit,  is  a  proposition  aevoid  of  any  proof, 
resting  on  bare  assertion;  one  that  bemg  neither  ''read  in  Holy 
Scriptore,  nor  capable  of  being  proved  thereby,"  the  Church  has  no 
right  to  call  on  us  to  believe  as  an  article  of  faith. 

But  while,  upon  the  question  of  the  Beal  Presence  the  Church 
has  opened  a  wide  door  to  falsehood  and  superstition  by  not 
announcing  with  sufficient  certainty  any  doctrine  of  her  own, 
on  this  doctrine  of  absolute  and  immediate  regeneration  by  the 
Spirit  she  has  unmistakeably  expressed  herseu  on  one  side, 
and  has  reduced  those  who  are  unable  to  swallow  her  doctrine, 
but  have  pledged  themselves  to  her  words,  to  the  alternative  of 
attempting  to  explain  away  those  words,  so  as  to  reconcile  them  to 
their  consciences.  And  miserable  is  the  failure  of  such  attempts. 
One  explains  that  the  Church  only  uses  the  language  of  hope ;  another, 
as  Archdeacon  Pollock,  that  the  Church  only  speaks  hypothetically, 
and  not  absolutely.  As  the  Bishop  of  Ely  truly  describes  their  argu- 
ments, **They  adopt  the  notion   of   a   charitable  hypothesis.    The 
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Church  charitably  hopes  that  a  particular  child  may  be  regenerate,  and, 
therefore,  fearlessly  expresses  its  conviction  that  he  is  regenerate."* 
As  to  the  language  of  hope,  when  the  Church  pleases  she  can,  and  in 
the  Burial  Service  she  does,  use  such  language ;  but  to  say  she  uses  it 
here  is  simply  imtrue.  It  is  true,  however,  that  in  the  Gorham  case 
the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  in  its  judgment,  draws  a 
distinction  between  the  dogmatical  and  the  devotional  parts  of  the 
Prayer  Book.     Speaking  of  the  Burial  Service,  the  judgment  says : — 

<<Iii  this  Service,  therefore,  there  are  absolute  expressions  imply- 
ing positive  assertions ;  yet  it  is  admitted  that  they  cannot  be  literally 
true  in  all  cases,  but  must  be  construed  in  a  qualified  or  charitable 
sense — justified,  we  may  believe,  by  a  confident  hope  and  reliance  that 
the  expression  is  literally  true  in  many  cases,  and  may  be  true  in  the 
particular  case  in  which  to  us  it  seems  improperly  applied." 

It  must  be  remembered  that  in  this  judgment  ^e  point  decided 
was,  that  this  loose  construction  having  been  put  upon  passages  in  the 
Prayer  Book  by  learned  divines,  a  particular  clerg3mian,  who  followed 
in  their  footsteps,  should  not  be  subject  to  penal  consequences  for 
holding  their  opinions.  The  case  is  very  different  when  the  question 
relates  to  the  form  itself,  and  not  to  the  punishment  of  a  man  for  his 
understanding  of  the  form.  Why  should  any  **  absolute  expressions 
implying  positive  assertions"  be  admitted  into  any  devotional  exercise, 
for  the  purpose  of  expressing  what  is  admittedly  in  some  cases  untrue? 
If  intended  to  be  construed  in  a  charitable  or  a  hopeful  sense,  why  is 
not  the  charitable  or  the  hopeful  view  distinctly  put  forth,  so  that  we 
may  know  that  this  is  the  Church's  meaning,  and  may  not  understand 
a  charitable  to  mean  an  untrue  sense  ?  The  assertion  in  the  Burial 
Service,  and  the  still  stronger  assertion  in  the  Baptismal  Service,  are 
wholly  unnecessary,  and  cannot  be  always  true ;  and  if  in  any  sense 
untrue,  and  entirely  unnecessary,  such  assertions  in  such  a  form 
should  surely  be  removed  from  both  Services;  and  if  the  Church 
desires  to  make  charitable  presxmiptions,  however  imnecesaary,  she 
should  do  so  in  language  that  can  hurt  no  one's  conscience,  and  force 
no  one. to  interpret  her  meaning  in  a  different  sense  from  that  in 
which  she  expresses  it  herself. 

Another  argument  deserves  a  word  or  two.  Assuming  that  the 
parents,  and  sponsors,  and  all  the  congregation,  unite  in  sincere  and 
earnest  prayer  for  God's  grace  upon  the  child,  and  offer  up  fervently 
the  beautiful  prayers  provided  in  this  Office  for  that  purpose,  it  is  asked 
whether  it  can  be  doubted  that  this  prayer  is  answered  when  so  offered 
up  ?  It  is  thus  put  by  the  eloquent  writer  so  often  quoted  in  these 
pages :— 7 

*^  This  is  the  confidence  which  we  have  in  Him,  that  if  we  ask  any- 
thing, ACGOBDura  TO  His  will,  He  heareth  us.  And  if  we  know  that 
He  heareth  us,  whatsoever  we  ask,  we  know  that  we  have  the  petitions 
that  we  desired  of  Him.  .  .  .  The  'thing  according  to  His  will,'  is 
,  the  child's  regeneration ;  and  you  havo  *  asked'  for  it.  It  is  presumed 
111  at  this  asking  i»  a  reality,  not  a  mockery  or  a  falsehood.  And  if  so, 
tlio  Cliurcli  has  *  Ihis  confidence,  tiiat  God  both  heard  and  has  granted 
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your  petitions  too.  Her  fftith  doubts  not  that  the  prayer  of  faith  has 
been  answered  by  a  faithful  Gk)d."* 

Now  it  need  not  be  denied  that  the  prayers,  when  so  faithfully 
offered  up,  are  heard  and  accepted ;  on  the  contrary,  every  Christian 
must  believe  this :  but,  while  tne  remark  is  inevitable,  that,  as  those 
prayers  have  not  been  invariably  so  presented,  and  have,  therefore, 
not  been  invariably  answered — ^which  proposition,  if  true,  would,  in 
the  absence  of  the  opus  operatum,  prove  that  the  Church's  statement, 
that  every  child  is  regenerate,  is  erroneous — ^it  is  by  no  means  to  be 
conduded  that  the  acceptance  of  faithful  prayer  implies  an  immediate 
compliance  with  the  request  put  forth  in  it.  There  have  been,  doubt- 
less, numberless  instances,  both  in  and  out  of  Scripture,  of  immediate 
answers  to  prayer :  but  the  common  experience  of  mankind  will  attest 
that  it  is  not  the  ordinary  course  of  God's  dealing  with  His  people  to 
give  them  an  immediate  answer.  It  is  His  will  to  try  their  patience 
and  prove  their  faith  by  making  them  bide  His  time  for  the  fm£lment 
of  their  petitions.  And  we  may,  therefore,  yield  implicit  belief  to  the 
statement,  that  '^  we  have  the  petitions  that  we  desired  of  Him,"  (that 
is,  His  assurance  of  their  fulfilment;)  and  the  promise  that  the 
heavenly  Father  will  ''give  the  Holy  Spirit  to  them  that  ask  Him," 
without  being  driven  to  the  conclusion,  in  the  absence  of  any  external 
demonstration,  that  the  petitions,  though  granted,  are  fulfilled  eo 
inetanti  that  they  are  uttered.  We  may  test  this,  by  taking  some  of 
the  other  prayers  in  this  Service,  and  trying  if  we  can  apply  the  same 
rule  to  them.  The  faith  being  the  same,  we  must  assume  that  the 
prayers  are  equally  accepted  and  granted.  Tet  will  any  one  say  that 
we  should  be  justified  in  addressing  to  the  Almiehty  a  hearty  thanks- 
giving, that  the  ''old  Adam  in  this  child"  hoe  been ''  so  buried,  that 
the  new  man"  has  been  "raised  up  in  him:"  that  all  carnal  affections 
have  died  in  him  ? 

In  fact,  the  growth  of  spiritual  life,  like  the  natural  life,  is  pro- 
gressive; and  having  no  assurance  in  Scripture  that  the  spiritual  birth 
takes  place  at  any  particidar  time,  it  would  be  as  well  to  take  our 
Lord's  statement  as  the  true  one,  tiiat  it  is  as  the  wind  that  bloweth 
where  it  listeth,  and  that  "no  man  ^knoweth  whence  it  cometh  or 
whither  it  goeth." 

The  Bi^op  of  Ossory,  in  his  recent  excellent  speech  in  the  General 
Convention  of  the  Church  of  Ireland,  expressed  his  apprehension, 
"lest,  in  raising  bulwarks  against  Bitualism  and  Popery,  the  Church 
itself  should  be  narrowed,  and,  at  last,  be  converted  from  a  tolerant 
and  comprehensive  Church  into  a  narrow  and  exclusive  sect."  In  this 
feeling,  every  one  of  sense  must  concur ;  the  difficulty  lies  in  the  appli- 
cation of  it^to  the  case  before  us.  The  question  will  be,  how  far  this 
evil  can  be  avoided ;  and  whether  it  miffht  to  be  avoided  by  steering 
an  even  course  between  falsehood  and  truth  ?  It  will  require  all  the 
wisdom  of  the  wisest  members  of  the  Church  to  solve  this  question, 
not  by  shirking  it,  but  by  meeting  it  straight  in  the  face,  and  dealing 
with  it  as  best  they  can.  If  the  doctrine  of  our  Lord's  Presence  in  the 
Eucharist  is  one  on  which  the  Church  has  advisedly  abstained  from 
expressing  any  decided  opinion ;  and  if  this  reticence  has  produced  the 
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flniit  of  numerous  secessions  to  the  Church  of  Borne ;  if  it  has  given 
occasion  to  the  false  members  of  the  Church  to  revive  the  old  super- 
stitions of  the  Eucharistic  Sacrifice,  and  the  adoration  of  the  Body 
and  Blood  of  our  Lord  under  the  form  of  bread  and  wine ;  if  it  has 
produced  a  schism,  or  at  least  a  division,  which  is  rending  in  twain 
the  Church  of  England,  ought  the  Church  of  Ireland  to  continue  to 
play  fast  and  loose  with  such  a  question,  for  fear  of  narrowing  the 
coinprehensiveness  of  the  Church  ? 

But  this  baptismal  question  stands  in  some  degree  on  a  difiEerent 
footing.  The  Church  has  not  been  reticent  or  spoken  doubtfully  on 
this  question ;  but  has  expressed  herself  clearly  on  one  side.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  have  not  been  on  this  subject  any  consequent  or 
dependent  heresies  that  would  threaten  the  safety  of  the  Church.  The 
only  evil  consequences  have  been  those  lame  efforts  to  get  out  of  the 
doctrine,  as  expressed  by  the  Church,  to  satisfy  the  consciences  of 
those  who  do  not  coincide  in  what  she  has  expressed. 

While  the  Church  cannot  any  longer  remain  silent  on  the  doctrine 
of  the  Eeal  Presence,  she  may  safely,  in  the  absence  of  Scriptural 
authority  one  way  or  the  other,  refrain  from  laying  down  a  one-sided 
view  of  the  question  of  baptismal  regeneration.  Whatever  grajoe  may 
be  attendant  upon  baptism,  it  cannot  be  marred  by  omitting  a  parti- 
cular assertion  of  it.  The  expression  of  an  opinion  of  it  which  nurts 
the  consciences  of  many  is  not  essential  to  the  existence  of  it,  if  it  does 
exist  as  expressed  in  these  formularies.  And,  therefore,  on  this  subject 
it  would  appear  to  be  better  to  enlarge  her  eomprehenitveneeSf  now  too 
narroWi  by  totally  omitting  these  one-sided  assertions. 


OHAPTEB  Vni. 

THE  FOBH  OF  SOLEMNIZATIOir  OF  lUTAIMOirr. 

EvEET  one  who  has  been  present  at  this  ceremony  knows  that  any 
clergyman  of  the  present  day,  who  has  the  least  sense  of  propriety,  is 
obliged  to  violate  the  law  by  omitting  part  of  the  Service,  rather  Uian 
offend  the  ears  and  give  pain  to  the  feelings  of  the  persons  present. 
How  it  ever  came  to  be  considered  necessary  to  inform  grown  up  per- 
sons of  ''the  causes  for  which  matrimony  was  ordained,"  and  the 
causes  for  which  it  is  to  be  ''  enterprised,"  it  is  hard  to  say.  Men  aro 
actuated  by  different  motives ;  and  it  is  pretty  certain  that  there  never 
was  an  instance  where  the  reading  of  this  exhortation  influenced  these 
motives,  whether  good  or  bad,  or  changed  the  purpose  of  any  one  to 
whom  it  was  addressed.  There  is,  then,  but  one  way  of  accounting 
for  the  language  of  the  exhortation,  namely,  it  is  another  part  of  the 
inheritance  we  derive  from  the  Church  that  taught  us  to  curse,  and 
that  delights  herself  also  in  indecency.  Can  it  be  otherwise  than  pain- 
ful to  the  feelings  of  the  number  of  modest  women  who  are  gathered 
together  on  such  an  occasion,  to  listen  to  language  they  would  shrink 
from  hearing  anywhere  else?  and  must  it  not  be  shocking  to  the 
virtuous  and  modest  young  woman  who  comes  to  be  mamed,  to  be  told 
that  she  comes  there  for  a  remedy  against  a  sin  that  she  has  no  more 
idea  of  committing  than  she  has  of  committing  the  crime  of  luui-der  ? 
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There  are,  no  doubt,  clergymen  in  the  Church  who  approve  of  this 
part  of  the  Service,  just  as  it  stands,  as  coarseness  of  language  is  con- 
genial to  the  tfiste  of  some.  One  clergyman,  who  writes  in  the  Iruh 
JEceUsiastical  Gazette,  announces  with  sell-complacency  that  he  does  not 
omit  a  syllable  of  the  Service  ;  and  writes  as  if  he  thought  the  prayer 
for  fruitfulness  could  not  be  effectual  unless  couched  in  the  very  words 
of  the  present  form. 

The  Prayer  Book  of  the  United  States  Episcopal  Church  has  put 
the  address  into  a  form  that  none  can  find  fault  with,  except  those 
whose  depraved  taste  revels  in  indelicacy  of  expression.  It  simply 
uses  these  words,  "And,  therefore,  is  not  by  any  to  be  Altered  into 
unadvisedly  or  lightly,  but  reverently,  discreetly,  advisedly,  soberly, 
and  in  the  fear  of  God.  Into  which  holy  estate,"  &c.  The  American 
book  omits  the  prayer  for  j&uitfulness  of  the  marriage;  but  if  any 
think  it  better  to  retain  the  prayer,  there  cannot  be  any  objection 
(except  on  the  part  of  those  persons  of  vitiated  taste  already  alluded 
to)  to  remove  the  coarse  expressions,  and  put  it  in  some  such  form  as 
this,  after  the  word  "increased: " — "We  beseech  Thee  to  give  Thy 
blessing  on  this  marriage,  that  it  may  be  fruitful,  and  to  grant  that  these 
two  persons  may  live  together  so  long,"  &c.  At  the  same  time,  it  cannot 
be  doubted  that  the  American  Church  considered  that  the  prayer  for 
a  blessing,  beginning,  "0,  Eternal  God,  creator  and  preserver,"  &c., 
is  large  enough  to  comprehend  every  blessing,  including  the  blessing 
of  ch£dren,  and  that  the  special  prayer  for  that  purpose,  being  unne- 
cessary, might  as  well  be  omitted;  and  it  might  be  no  harm  if  the 
Irish  Church  came  to  the  same  conclusion. 


CHAPTEE  IX. 

THE   OBDSBnrO  OF  FBIESTS — THE  CONSECRATION  OF  BISHOPS. 

The  36th  Article  of  the  Church  declares  that  "the  Book  of  Consecra- 
tion of  Archbishops  and  Bishops,  and  Ordering  of  Priests  and  Deacons, 
lately  set  forth  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  Sixth,  and  confirmed  at 
the  same  time  by  authority  of  Parliament,  doth  contain  all  things 
necessary  to  such  Consecration  and  Ordering ;  neither  hath  it  anything 
that  of  itself  is  superstitious  or  ungodly." 

This  latter  statement  requires,  careful  examination.  The  words 
in  the  Ordering  of  Priests  in  the  present  Prayer  Book  are  these : — 

"  Beceive  the  Holy  Ghost,  for  the  office  and  work  of  a  Priest  in  the 
Church  of  God,  now  committed  unto  thee  by  the  imposition  of  our 
hands.  Whose  sins  thou  dost  forgive,  they  are  forgiven,  and  whose 
sins  thou  dost  retain  they  are  retained,"  &c. 

And  in  the  Consecration  Service  : — 

"  Receive  the  Holy  Ghost,  for  the  office  and  work  of  a  Bishop  in 
the  Church  of  God,  now  committed  unto  thee  by  the  imposition  of  our 
hands.    In  the  name,"  &c. 

These  only  differ  from  the  forms  in  ths  two  Prayer  Books  of 
Edward  the  Sixth  and  that  of  Elizabeth,  by  the  addition,  in  the  Ordering 
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of  Priests,  of  the  words  "for  the  office  and  work  of  a  Priest  in  tho 
Church  of  Gk)d,  now  committed  unto  thee  by  the  imposition  of  our 
hands;"  and  in  the  Consecration,  by  the  substitution  of  the  word 
"Eecoive  "  for  the  word  **  Take,"  and  the  addition  of  the  words,  **  for 
the  office  and  work  of  a  Bishop  in  the  Church  of  God,  now  committed 
unto  thee  by  the  imposition  of  our  hands.  In  the  name  of  the  Father, 
and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.*' 

It  is  the  more  necessary  to  consider  these  forms,  and  the  statement 
in  the  36th  Article  in  relation  to  them,  when  we  find  this  kind  of 
admission  made  by  that  excellent  divine,  the  Dean  of  Norwich: — 
'*No;  assuredly  these  keys  of  the  Elingdom  of  Heaven  have  passed 
down  from  the  Apostles  into  the  custody  of  those  who  have  truly 
inherited  the  Apostles'  ministry  in  its  ordinary  powers.  And  that 
such  is  the  view  taken  by  our  Church  is  dear,  from,  the  fact  that  our 
Lord's  words  in  the  text  are  repeated  at  the  ordination  of  every  priest, 
the  formula  of  which  runs  thus: — "  Then  quoting  the  form,  he 
proceeds : — **  But,  xmless  the  power  of  Absolution  still  abide  substan- 
tially with  the  Christian  ministry,  such  use  of  these  words  mwt  surely 
Be  presumpUunu  in  a  high  degree ^  even  to  the  verge  ofhlaephemyy^ 

It  has  been  already  shown  that  the  alleged  power  of  Absolution 
claimed  by  the  priesthood  is  not  sustained  by  satisfactory,  at  least  not 
by  conclusive,  bcriptural  proof.  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however, 
that  the  power  assumed  in  the  Office  of  Ordination  of  Priests  is  not  the 
power  of  remitting  and  retaining  sins,  but  the  power  of  giving  this 
power  to  others,  as  well  as  the  power  exercised  by  our  Lord  alone, 
and  not  even  given  to  His  Apostles — that  of  conferring  the  gift  of  the 
Holy  Ghost. 

The  Bishop  of  Ely,  on  this  power  of  remitting  and  retaining  sins, 
explains  it  to  mean  that  the  power  given  by  our  blessed  Lord  was  a 
power  to  admit  men  to  the  "  Church  or  Kingdom"  by  preaching  and 
baptism ;  to  exclude  men  ^m  it  by  excommunication ;  to  restore  them 
to  it  again  by  Al^solution. 

If  this  were  true,  the  attempt  to  confer  such  powers  t)n  the  priest 
at  ordination  would  be  in  our  Church  a  mere  pretence,  so  far  as  relates 
to  excommunication  and  restoration.  The  priest  who  attempted  to 
excommunicate  one  of  his  flock  would  find  to  his  cost  that  the  very 
bishop  (it  might  be),  who  professed  to  confer  upon  him  this  power, 
was  ready  to  let  him  know  and  make  him  feel  that  excommimication 
could  only  be  pronoimced  by  the  sentence  of  an  ecclesiastical  court  in 
a  suit  reg^arly  prosecuted ;  and  that  the  priest  who  thus  sought  to 
trench  upon  the  episcopal  prerogative  had  laid  himself  open  to  some 
very  serious  consequences  of  his  presumption. 

The  power  to  confer  the  gift  of  the  Spirit  is  defended  by  the  Bishop 
of  Ely  in  this  manner.  He  says  that  the  gift  of  the  Spirit  breathed 
upon  the  disciples  was  not  the  personally  sanctifying  influence,  nor 
yet  the  miraculous  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

**  We  cannot  doubt  that  they  had  long  ago  i^ceived  the  sanctifying 
grace  of  Gt>d  in  their  hearts,  and  so  the  ordinary  operations  of  the 
Third  Person  of  the  Blessed  Trinity.  And  the  miraculous  baptism  of 
the  Spirit,  which  gave  them  powers  peculiar  to  the  Apostolic  age,  they 
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did  not  receive  until  the  day  of  Pentecost.  Hence,  this  bestowal  of 
the  Spirit,  in  the  twentieth  chapter  of  St.  John,  was  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other  of  these.     What  then  must  it  have  been  ?     Evidently  the 

ordaining  grace  of  God Ministry,  the  right  to 

minister,  is  one  of  the  charismata  of  the  Spirit.  That  charisma  our  Lord 
then  for  the  first  time  fully  bestowed  upon  His  Church.  But  the 
same  charisma  was  afterwards  given  ''  by  the  laying  on  of  the  Apostle's 
hands"  (2  Tim.  i.  6)  and,  with  the  laying  on  of  the  hands  of  the 
presbytery  (1  Tim.  iv.  14).  Not  that  the  Apostles,  or  their  successors 
could  from  themselves,  send  forth  the  Spirit  of  God,"  &c.     He  then 

Eoints  out  the  difference  between  the  Bishop's  ordination,  and  our 
lOrd's  ordaining  as  recorded  in  St.  John,  chap,  xx.,  telling  us  ''that 
in  the  latter  case  Christ  himself,  to  whom  the  Spirit  is  given  without 
measure,  gave  of  that  Spirit  authoritatively  to  His  disciples,  and  so,  in 
giving,  He  breathed  on  them,  as  showing  that  the  Spirit  proceeded 
m>m  Him.  But,  in  the  other  case,  our  Bishops  presume  not  to  breathe, 
nor  did  the  Apostles  before  them  ;  for  they  know  that  ordaining  grace 
comes  not  £rom  them,  but  from  Christ,  whose  ministers  they  are ;  and 
so  they  simply,  according  to  all  Scriptural  authority,  use  the  outward 
rite  of  laying  on  of  hands,'**  &c. 

It  would  be  expecting  too  much,  perhaps,  if  we  were  to  look  for 
very  clear  and  explicit  information  in  the  Scripture  as  to  the  precise 
nature  and  extent  of  spiritual  gifts.  Bejecting  such  arguments  as,  x 
**We  cannot  doubt,"  as  proving  nothing,  we  look  for  the  Scripture 
authority,  and  we  do  find  in  the  14th  chapter  of  St.  John,  evidence  of 
a  certain  presence  of  the  ** Spirit  of  Truth"  with  the  disciples;  for 
although  our  Lord  is  promising  them  this  Spirit  as  a  future  gift,  yet 
He  teUs  them  that  they  know  Him,  '*for,"  our  Lord  adds,  **  He 
dwelleth  with  you."  Still,  in  the  15th  and  16th  chapters.  He  again 
^eaks  of  this  Spirit,  as  thereafter  to  come.  Then,  in  the  20th  chapter. 
He  breathed  on  them,  and  conferred  on  them  the  Spirit,  which  the 
Bishop  calls  "  evidently  the  ordaining  grace  of  Gt)d."  Now,  it  is  not 
unreasonable  to  consider  the  power  here  given  as  one  for  future,  and 
not  present  exercise.  We  have  no  reason  to  suppose  the  disciples  were 
intended  by  our  Lord  to  exercise  the  power  then  conferred  upon  them 
imtil  they  were  endued  with  power  from  on  High,  till  which  time  they 
were  directed  to  tarry  in  the  city  of  Jerusalem.!  It  is,  therefore,  by 
no  means  so  certain  that  this  gift  of  the  Spirit,  conferred  on  the 
Apostles  by  our  Saviour,  when  He  breathed  upon  them,  was  not 
intended  at  that  time,  and  by  the  words  then  used,  to  have  reference 
to  the  future  miraculous  gift  at  Pentecost;  at  least,  intended  for  coin- 
pletion  by  the  sending  upon  them  of  the  Power  from  on  high.  The 
only  present  gift  we  read  of  as  having  taken  place  then,  was  the  open- 
ing of  their  understanding,  that  they  might  understand  Uie  Scriptures. | 
It  was  the  gift  of  the  word  of  wisdom,  or  knowledge,  perhaps ;  one  of 
those  '*  diversities  of  gifts"  spoken  of  by  St.  Paul.  One  thing  is  quite 
clear,  that  we  have  no  authority  for  the  statement,  that  the  gift  then 
conferred  was  **  evidently  the  ordaining  grace  of  God." 

There  is  a  certain  amoimt  of  obscurity  also  in  the  New  Testament 
on  the  subject  of  the  laying  on  of  hands.  We  know  that  this  ceremony, 

•  Browne,  pp.  783,  784,  785.  f  Luke  xxiv.  49.  J  Luke  xxiv.  45. 
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aooompanied  with  prayer,  was  followed  in  many  cases  by  the  miracu- 
lous gift  of  the  Spirit.  We  also  know,  that  on  one  occasion  hands  were 
laid  on  those  who  had  already  the  Spirit,  as  conferring  on  them  a  spe- 
cial duty.*  What  was  the  precise  gift,  or  charisma,  conferred  upon 
Timothy,  whether  the  gift  of  the  Spirit  or  the  authority  to  exercise  his 
particular  office,  we  are  not  clearly  told.  The  g^t  mentioned  in  1  Tim., 
IT.  14,  was  not,  as  Bishop  Browne  states,  given  with  the  laying  on  of 
the  hands  of  the  Presbytery  alone,  but  was  given  ht/  prophecy,  with  this 
laying  on  of  hands.  The  charge  the  Apostle  committed  to  Timothy 
(1  Tim.  i.  18),  was  expressly  stated  to  be  '*  according  to  the  prophecies 
which  went  before"  upon  him.  The  nature  of  the  gift  of  Gt)d,  spoken 
of  in  2  l^m  i.  6,  as  being  in  Timothy  by  the  putting  on  of  the  Apos- 
tle's hands,  may  be  gathered  from  tiie  7th  verse:  **  For  God  hath  not 
given  us  the  Spirit  of  fear ;  but  of  power,  and  of  love,  and  of  a  sound 
mind" — where  the  word,  translated  **of  power,"  (Swa/Aca>$)  may 
mean,  as  it  firequently  does  in  the  New  Testament,  a  power  of  working 
miracles.  The  information  afforded  us  by  these  passages  in  the  Epis- 
tles to  Timothy  is  sufficiently  scanty  and  uncertain  to  keep  us  from 
rushing  to  the  conclusion  that  this  charisma,  given  to  Timothy  with 
the  laying  on  of  hands,  was  '*  evidently  the  ordaining  g^race  of  God." 
When  the  Bishop  of  Ely  states  the  distinction  between  our  Lord's 
ordination  and  that  conferred  by  Bishops,  and  says  the  latter  presume 
not  to  breathe  ....  for  they  know  that  ordaining  g^race  comes  not 
from  them,  it  is  strange  that  it  should  have  escaped  his  notice  that  he 
is  pronouncing  sentence  of  condemnation  on  the  form  of  words  used  in 
these  Services.  K  they  presume  not  to  breathe,  how  do  they  presume 
to  confer  the  Holy  Spint  by  words,  not  by  way  of  prayer,  as  the 
Apostles  did,  but  in  language  plainly  indicating  that  they  are  confer- 
ring this  gift  of  themselves  r  The  form  reads  so  like  that  presumption 
that  verges  upon  blasphemy,  spoken  of  by  Dean  Goulburn,  that  even 
if  it  admits  of  such  a  construction,  though  the  construction  may  be 
erroneous,  the  form  should  not  be  permitted  to  stand  that  can  occasion 
such  a  mistake. 

So  much  for  the  attempt  of  Bishop  Browne  to  reconcile  this  office 
with  the  statement  in  Article  xzxvi.  liet  us  now  see  if  anything  can  be 
found  on  the  other  side  of  the  question  ? 

Among  the  numerous  sufi^gestions  made  by  the  divines  of  the 
Tillotson  Commission  in  1689,  mtended  to  be  submitted  to  Convocation, 
were  the  following  remarks  on  this  Office : — 

*'  Whereas  it  was  the  constant  practice  of  the  Church  to  ordain  by 
prayer,  which  practice  continued  for  many  ag^,  and  that  the  pro« 
nouncing  of  these  words,  'Beceive  the  Holy  Ghost,'  in  the  imperative 
mood,  was  brought  into  the  Office  of  Ordination  in  the  darkest  times  of 
Popery,  it  is  siu)mitted  to  the  Convocation  whether  it  be  not  more 
suitable  imto  the  general  rule  the  Church  of  England  has  gone  upon, 
of  conforming  herself  to  the  Primitive  Church,  to  put  these  words  in 
some  such  form  as  this:-- 

(  Pour  down,  0  Father  of  Lighte,  the  Holy  Ghost  on  this  Thy  ser- 
vant, for  the  office  and  work  of  a  priest  of  the  Church  of  God,  now 
committed  unto  him  by  the  imposition  of  our  hands,  that  whose  sins 

«  Aots  ziiL  2,  3. 
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lie  does  forgive  they  may  be  forgiven,  and  whose  sins  he  doth  retain 
they  may  be  retained;  and  that  he  may  be  a  faithful  dispenser  of  God's 
most  Holy  Word  and  Sacraments,  to  the  edification  of  His  Church,  and 
the  glory  of  His  holy  name,  through  Jesus  Christ ;  to  whom  with  the 
Father  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  be  all  honour  and  glory,  world  without 
end."* 

Will  any  clergyman  say  that  this  form,  retaining  as  it  does  a  clause 
about  the  forgiveness  and  retention  of  sin  (after  w^ch  they  have  such 
a  hankering),  is  less  efficacious,  that  the  person  is  not  as  much 
ordained  a  minister  of  the  Word,  and  as  much  endowed  with  the 
Divine  commission  and  authority,  as  if  the  form  so  disapproved  of  by 
the  divines  of  the  Tillotson  Commission  were  retained  ?  The  Episcopal 
Church  of  the  United  States  has  sought  to  meet  the  conscientious 
scruples  of  those  who  object  to  the  form  in  our  Prayer  Book,  by  keeping 
that  form,  but  adding  an  alternative  form  as  follows : — 

"  Or  this.'' 

*^  Take  thou  authority  to  execute  the  office  of  a  priest  in  the  Church 
of  Gt)d,  now  committed  unto  thee  by  the  imposition  of  our  hands. 
And  be  thou  a  faithful  Dispenser  of  the  Word  of  God,  and  of  His  holy 
Sacraments.  In  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.    Amen." 

The  objection  to  an  alternative  form  is,  that  where  a  body  of  clergy 
in  the  same  Church  are  ordained  in  different  modes,  those  who  are 
ordained  after  the  old  form  may  look  down  upon  the  others  as  not  pos- 
sessing equal  authority  with  them;  while  those  who  have  been  ordained 
in  the  alternative  form  may  regard  the  others  as  superstitious  pre- 
tenders to  a  position  in  the  Church  superior  to  theirs.  It  is  not  easy 
to  see  how  the  Church  of  the  United  ibtates  can  reconcile  the  license 
thus  given  in  the  ordination  of  priests  with  the  retention  of  the  old 
form,  without  any  alternative,  in  the  Office  for  the  Consecration  of 
Bishops. 

The  Irish  Church  is  invited  to  consider  whether  these  Services 
ought  not  to  be  altered,  by  adopting,  not  as  an  alternative,  but  as  a 
substituted  form,  the  second  form  in  the  United  States  book ;  and 
whether  a  change  of  the  same  kind  should  not  be  also  adopted,  with 
suitable  language,  in  the  Office  for  Consecration  of  Archbishops 
and  Bishops  r  Such  a  change  would  remove  every  objection,  and 
would  bring  these  Offices  into  harmony  with  the  d6th  Article,  and 
render  true  instead  of  untrue — or  at  least  very  doubtful — ^the  assertion 
of  the  Article — '^  Neither  hath  it  anything  that  of  itself  is  superstitious 
or  ungodly." 

•  Procter,  0.  P.,  p.  159. 

THE  END. 
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RELIGIOUS   PROGRESS 

BEYOND  THE   CHRISTIAN  PALE. 

DELIVERED  AT  ST.  MARTIN'S  HALL,  LO 

By  SIR  JOHN  BOVniftO,  D,D.D.,  F.R.8.,  «ie.7 

On  SUinDAT,  14th  JANUABT,  1866. 


I  DO  not  propose  to  explore  the  darkness  or  the  twilight  of 
prehistoric  time  further  than  to  say  that  the  marvellous 
revelations  of  geological  science — and  the  words  recall  to  my 
mind,  the  judicious  advice  given  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  to  his  very 
reverend  uncle,  '*  Take  care  how  you  enter  upon  a  wrestling 
with  the  geologists,  or  you  may  have  a  fearful  fall " — the  revelations 
of  geological  science  are  every  day  affording  new  evidence  of  the 
existence  of  our  race  in  very  remote  ages^  and  of  the  progress 
of  man,  and  of  the  mind  of  man,  from  a  very  low  to  a  very  high 
condition.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  human  beings  existed 
long  before  the  religious  instincts  could  be  developed,  when  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet  were  indistinct  and  few,  and  few  the  words 
of  the  vocabulary ;  when  fire  was  undiscovered^  and  the  art  of 
cooking  was  unknown  to  man,  when  no  garments  clothed  his 
nakedness,  and  no  roof  sheltered  his  head,  when  he  could  not 
count  ten  upon  his  fingers^  made  no  provision  for  the  morrow,  had 
no  sense  of  duty,  no  shrine  for  worship,  no  knowledge  of  God  or 
thoughts  of  heaven  or  hell.  Between  this  state  of  things,  of  which 
some  still  existing,  but  gradually  disappearing,  races  of  men  afford 
living  illustrations,  and  the  present  days  of  penetrating  enquiry, 
of  ever-brightening  light,  ever-extending  knowledge — what  a 
comparison  !  what  a  contrast ! 
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Next  to  this  epoch  of  utter  iutellectual  darkness  came  a  phase, 
scarcely  to  be  called  religious,  in  which  the  frights  and  fears  of 
men  associated  their  wants  and  sufferings  with  some  mysterious 
agencies,  generally  of  a  malignant  character,  and  to  be  con- 
ciliated by  offerings  and  sacrifices.  Soon  priests  and  preachers 
seized  upon  this  element  of  human  frailty,  and  made  it  the 
instrument  of  their  own  influence,  as  able  to  divert  the  mischief 
with  which  biiby  demons  molested  In^n.  And  of  this,  too,  we 
may  find  still  ouisy  breathing  specitaens.  In  the  Fetishes  of 
Africa  distributed  by  wandering  impostors,  in  the  Kaptu  and 
Taboos  of  Hie  islanders  af  the  Pacifib,'by  which  the  native  chiefs 
terrorized;  in  the  belief  in  witchcraft,  not  wholly  eradicated 
even  among  our  own  people,  we  may  study  the  weaknesses 
which  once  were  common  to  aU,  and  which  still  linger  amidst 
the  masses  of  mankind.  At  this  hour,  millions  of  almanacs  are 
sold  in  China,  in  which  many  pages  are  filled  with  pictures  of  the 
varieties  of  devils,  to  be  studied  by  parents  for  the  proteotion  of 
their  children,  lovers  for  the  fascination  of  those  whom  they 
desire  to  entctaiigie,  mer4ihiDilB  Ibr  the  Buecess  of  their  adventures, 
sailors  lor  security  against  tempests,  the  afflicted  for  the  cure  of 
diseases, — ^in  a  word,  iwuiUHiity  from  all  the  ^vils  of  life. 

Next  dawns  another  era,  described  in  a  book  which  I  should 
like  to  see  transferred  from  the  apochrypha  to  a  higher  place. 
It  is  the  '' Wisdom  of  Solomon."  From  this  and  its  neighbour,  the 
Book  of  <'  Ecdesiasticus,"  and,  from  the  pages  of  Shdkespere, 
Goethe  was  wont  to  say  he  derived  his  highest  inspirations. 
Here  is  the  religion  which  was  that  of  the  greater  portion  of 
^e  iutellectual  world,  anteripr  to  the  days  of  Confucius — it  was 
his  religion,  and  that  of  the  sages  of  his  time. 

'^  1. — Surely  vain  are  all  men  by  nature,  who  are  ignorant  of 
God,  and  could  not  out  of  the  good  things  that  are  seen  know 
Him  that  is :  neither  by  o<msidering  the  works  did  they 
acknowledge  the  work-master. 

2. — But  deemed  either  fire,  or  wind,  or  the  swift  air,  or  the 
circle  of  the  stars,  or  the  violent  waters,  or  the  lights  of  heaven, 
to  be  the  gods  which  govern  the  world. 

8. — ^Wi&  whose  beauty,  if  they  being  delighted,  took  them  to 
be  gods ;  let  them  know  how  much  better  the  Lord  of  them  is  :  for 
the  first  author  of  beauty  hath  created  them. 

4. — ^But  if  they  were  astonished  at  their  power  and  virtue,  let 
them  understand  by  them  how  much  mightier  He  is  that  made 
them. 

5. — For  by  the  greatness  and  beauty  of  the  creatures  pro- 
portionably,  the  maker  of  them  is  seen. 

6. — But  yet  fbr  ^is,  they  are  the  less  to  be  blamed :  for  they 
peradventure  err,  seeking  God,  and  desirous  to  find  Him." 

Ifisdoni  of  Solomony  xiii.— '1  to  6» 


There  is  a  wouderful  resemblauce  betweeu  the  leligious  rites, 
creeds  and  worship  of  nations  passing  through  the  transition  state 
from  the  lower  to  the  higher  conceptions  of   God — from  the 
ignorant    and    unphilosophical    views  of  creation   to  the  re- 
cognition of  the  great  eternal  laws,  which  are  every  day  more  and 
more  dev^lpp^d  by  scientific  inqoiiy,  and  better  and  better  under* 
stood,  as  they  convey  us  into  wider  and  wider  fields  of  space 
and  time.  Miraculous  agencies  form  a  p^rt  of  the  machinery  of  ail 
rode  religions.     They  have  been  always,  in  half-infonn^  ftg^» 
daimed  by  those  who  professed  to  have  messages  to  deliver  from 
Seaven.    'Vambery,  lately  travelling  as  a  Dervish  in  Sast^ni  Asia, 
carried  with  him  a  bag  of  dust,  picked  up  in  the  streets,  wjhich 
he  was  supposed  to  have  brought  from  the  Tomb  of  the  Prophet. 
He  ol^tained  the  credit  of  having  wrought  numerous  mi^^l^^rfiAd 
passed  in  all  the  odour  of  sanctity  through  Ipcalities  wh^re  a^siy 
detection  of  his  real  character  would  have  in^perilled  his  life,    i 
once  saw,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Damascus,  a  companion  j^imitteu 
with  duD^bness,  and  his  speech  aft^r  some  time  restored  by  a  g»:eep 
turbaued  magician,  a  descendant  of  Mahomet,  andinthe  supposefl 
miracle  I  am  quite  sure  there  was  no  collusion  between  ^he  parties* 
I  collected  in  the  East  e\idences  of  the  displays  of  the  necrpfnantic 
art  which  would  appear  incredible  to  Europei^  iuteUig:ence;  but 
let  a  believing,  ignorant  and  timid  man  be  delivered  over  to  one 
whom  he  fancies  to  be  possessed  of  supernatural  power,  and 
the  prostration  will  exhibit  itself  in  forms    marvellous,    and 
seemingly  miraculous.    Miracles  even  now  are  not  unfrequently 
appealed  to  by  the  Catholic  Church,  and  there  is  scarcely  a  spot 
in  Southern  Europe  where  some  popular  patriot  saint  is  not 
believed  to  have  the  power  of  iufluenemg  supernatural  change. 
A  Mormon  missionary  came  to  me  in  China  with  a  message 
from  the  leaders  of  this  latest  exhibition  of   fanaticism   and 
folly.  He  reminded  me  that  tens  of  thousands  of  my  countrymen 
had  been  converted  by  the  signs  and  wonders  which  Mormon 
saints  had  wrought,  on  which  he  asked  me  to  become  a  leader  in 
the  great  revolution.     I  stopped  a  lon^  outpouring  by  sjajpnj;, 
^^  Work  a  miracle :  walk  on  the  ceiling  with  your  head  downwards, 
or  make  the  inkstand  move  which  is  now  before  me."    He  sei^ 
^*  You  are  one  of  the  faithless  and  unbelievin|<  generation,"  and 
left  me  not  a  little  exasperated  at  my  increduhty. 

A  narrow  selfishness  characterised  most  of  the  religious 
credences  of  remote  time.  The  gods  of  ancient  nations  yi&tQ 
always  those  who  regarded  them  alone  with  special  favour,  and 
excluded  other  people  from  their  paternal  regards.  The.  ChipLep|e 
call  their  country — the  laud  o*er-ca;)opied  by  Heaven — the 
central  flowery  klngdopi — ^beyond  whose  circumfereupe  nothing 
is  to  be  found  but  barbarism, and  weeds  and  darkuc^s.     The 


aucieut  Hebrews  looked  upon  heatheus  with  pitiless  scorn  and 
hate.  Of  the  old  religion  of  the  Hungarians  I  find  this  de- 
scription in  a  Magyar  book : 

**  They  believed  in  one  God,  whom  they  called  Isten,  the 
creator  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  the  director  of  the 
elements,  and  the  source  of  all  good.  They  had  their  sacrifices 
of  fire,  and  addressed  the  winds  and  the  waters  as  his  manifes- 
tations. They  pictured  Isten  as  an  old  grey-bearded  king — 
sovereign  of  life  and  death, — Shaving  his  abode  above,  whence  he 
directed  all  the  events  below — sometimes  he  visited  earth  as  a 
wandering  judge,  and  distributed  justice  among  good  and  evil 
doers — ^working  miracles — speaking  in  thunder,  and  punishing 
by  the  lightning  flash.  (The  Hungarians  still  call  the  lightning 
"  the  arrow  of  God.")  They  imagined  he  was  their  especial  pro- 
tector, and  called  him,  as  they  still  call  him,  the  '^  God  of  the 
Magyars,"  as  the  Jews  called  Jehovah  the  ^'  God  of  Israel."  They 
believed  that  he  placed  a  conquering  sword  in  the  hands  of 
Magyar  believers,  and  was  engaged  in  perpetual  conflict  with 

Ordog,  the  Spirit  of  Evil.  Multitudinous  angels  were  his 
fiiinisters  and  messengers,  whose  doings  form  the  groundwork 
of  the  traditional  mythology  of  the  people." 

The  paternal  relations  of  God  to  his  children  are  seldom 
referred  to  in  the  Old  Testament.  Only  thrice  is  he  there 
called  by  the  designation  so  frequently  applied  to  him  by  Jesus 
Christ  and  Paul,  that  of  our  ^'  Our  Father ;"  and  when  it  is  used, 
it  is  not  in  the  spirit  of  a  general,  filial  character  and  brother- 
hood, but  as  *'  the  Lord  God  of  Israel,"  (I.  Chron.  xxix.,  10),  the 
Redeemer  of  the  Hebrews,  and  as  belonging  only  to  His  chosen 
people. 

The  Hebrew  cultus  was  well  suited  to  the  civilization  of  the 
days  in  which  it  was  taught.  Mingled  with  conceptions  of  the 
Deity  which  have  no  where  else  been  reached  in  sublimity  and 
beauty,  are  material  pictures  of  Elohim  and  Jehovah,  as  King 
and  Priest,  which  have  left  a  permanent  impress  on  all  the 
theological  literature  and  especially  on  all  the  devotional 
poetry  of  Christendom.  He  who,  on  the  one  hand,  is  represented 
as  the  invisible,  ^'  whom  no  eye  hath  seen  nor  can  see ;"  the 
Unapproachable,  the  Unchanageable,  is  also  painted  as  sitting  on 
a  regal  throne,  arrayed  in  splendid  garments,  holding  a  sword 
and  sceptre,  surrounded  by  angels  and  archangels,  and 
giving  audible  expression  to  regrets  and  to  repentance,  to 
hatred  and  anger,  and  all  the  infirm  passions  of  man;  as  a 
high  priest  he  presides  over  and  enjoys  the  altar  sacrifices  and 
oblations,  listening  to  harps  and  psalteries  and  directing  the 
minutest  details,  not  only  of  ceremonial  observances,  but  of 
domestic  life.      In  the   book  of  Leviticus   many   usages  are 
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presoribed  and  prohibitions  inculcated  which  Buddhism  and 
Brahminism  have  preserved.  They  suited  a  low  civilization. 
To  this  hour,  among  the  Christian  Copts  of  Upper  Egypt,  the 
Hebrew  practices  of  circumcision  and  polygamy  are  maintained  : 
for  all  religions  will  represent  the  civilization  of  those  who  pro- 
fess  them.  None  can  endure  which  are  stationary  in  their  con- 
ditions. Not  long  ago,  an  image  was  picked  up  near  Penang 
which  the  Catholics  claimed  as  being  the  Virgin  Mary,  and 
insisted  that  it  should  have  a  place  in  their  chapel.  The 
Chinese  demanded  it  as  being  the  Queen  of  heaven,  and,  as  they 
were  the  stronger  party,  they  carried  it  away,  and  placed  it  in  a 
Buddhist  temple. 

There  is  no  part  of  the  world  where  the  Jews  are  more 
cruelly  persecuted  and  oppressed  than  in  the  land  of  their 
fathers.  When  travelling  in  Judea,  I  had  a  Hebrew  attendant,  a 
young  man,  whose  name  was  Joseph.  He  once  startled  me  with 
a  sadden  question — "  Was  your  prophet  one  of  our  nation  ? 
Did  he  teach  you  to  hate  and  wrong  us  ?  If  so,  what  must  we 
think  of  him  ?  if  not,  what  must  we  think  of  you  ? "  The 
answer  was  obvious  as  to  the  instructions  of  the  great  Christian 
teacher.     But  what  could  I  say  of  the  practice  of  Christendom  P 

But  we  are  amending  our  conduct,  as  are  the  Jews  their  creed ; 
and  this  metropolis  is  now  giving  sti  iking  evidence  of  our 
emancipation  from  the  tliraldom  of  religious  prejudice.  All  is 
progress.  The  requirements  of  Moses  are  no  longer  the  laws  of 
the  Hebrew  people.  The  Talmud  and  the  Mishna  are  losing 
their  authority.  The  spirit  of  Mendelshon  is  spreading  among 
his  race.  They,  too,  are  entering  upon  an  inheritance  of  eman- 
cipation, and  showing  how  worthily,  by  their  contributions  to 
every  demand  of  charity,  of  education  and  of  progress. 

It  would  seem  as  if  in  the  advance  of  ages  there  are  grand 
epochs  in  which  the  world  is  brightened  by  unwonted  effulgences 
of  intellectual  light.  The  present  centur}'  is  one  of  those  eras. 
That  which  preceded  the  advent  of  Christ,  by  about  five  or  six 
hundred  years,  is  yet  more  remarkable.  It  was  then  the  voice 
of  Confucius  was  heard,  which  is  now  listened  to  reverentially  by 
five  hundredmillionsof  men — he  was  one  of  the  wisest  and  calmest 
of  moralists,  who  pretended  to  no  miraculous  powers,  established 
no  religious  rites,  professed  no  intimacy  witli  the  councils  of 
heaven.  Into  his  temples  up  to  this  hour  no  idolatry  has 
penetrated.  Buddhists  and  Taouists  speak  with  equal  reverence 
of  his  name.  Then  lived  Zoroaster,  the  founder  of  the  Parsee 
religion.  He  said  that  light  was  the  type  of  good,  darkness 
of  evil;  but  that  in  the  struggle,  which  might  long  continue, 
good  would  finally  prevail.  He  held  that  behind  the  light  the 
source  of  light  was  hidden ;  brightest  in  the  sun,  manifest  in 


the  flame,  reflected  on  the  ocean's  face  and  in  all  that  is  grand 
and  beautifnl.  Then,  too,  Gaudama  taught — the  last  manifes- 
tation of  Buddha — the  incarnate  perfection  wrought  out  by  millions 
of  ages,  the  object  of  worship  now  of  a  third  of  the  human  race. 
There  is  no  reason  to  belieye  tiiat  while  living  he  ever  put  forward  a 
claim  to  immortality.  Pythagoras,  the  Samian  sage,  was  a 
contemporar}'.  He  declared  that  the  soul  of  man  was  a 
portion  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  that  truthfulness  and 
purity  were  the  best  offerings  to  be  rendered  to  the  Deity. 
He  proclaimed  that  all  the  world's  concerns  were  under  the 
control  of  law  and  harmony  and  order,  and  first  announced 
the  sun,  and  not  the  earth,  to  be  the  centre  of  our  system. 
Plato  and  Socrates  belong  to  neariy  the  same  period ;  and 
here  I  cannot  but  refer  to  the  beautiful  and  eloquent  recogni- 
tion by  Mr.  Gladstone  of  the  splendid  services — ^too  little 
appreciated  ^-which  the  Greeks  have  rendered  to  art,  science, 
literature — aye,  even  to  religion.  This  too  is  about  the  period 
when  the  great  Hebrew  prophets  poured  out  their  passionate  de- 
ntmciations  of  the  wickedness  of  tiie  people  while  they  presented 
to  them  visions  of  future  hope  and  joy.  What,  in  those  glorious 
days,  was  the  condition  of  these  islands  and  their  inhabitants  ? 
Since  then  it  may  well  be  said  ^*  the  course  of  empire  westward 
took  its  way,"  and  to  the  new  developments  of  mind  we  are 
bringing  noble  and  becoming  contributions. 

No  religions  have  ever  obtained  or  maintained  a  stronghold 
among  men,  unless  they  have  had  in  them  many  elements  of 
truth ;  and  were  our  missionaries,  instead  of  endeavouring  to 
depreciate  and  root  up  whatever  they  find  in  the  fields  which 
Hiey  explore,  and  as  if  they  had  the  monopoly  of  all  verities, 
repudiating  alike  the  gold  and  the  dros^— the  right  and  the 
wrong — ^the  good  and  the  evil  which  abound  there — were  they 
honestly  to  acknowledge  that  there  is  some  wisdom  other  than 
their  own — some  authorities  beyond  themselves  to  which  they 
ow6  respect,  if  not  reverence,  they  might  present  pictures  of 
fewer  disappointments  and  better  promises.  When  the  Jesuits 
fixed  themselves  about  two  centuries  ago  at  Peking,  they  had 
so  studied  the  habits  of  the  Chinese  people,  and  obtained  so 
much  popularity  from  their  sagacity  and  the  aid  they  gave  to 
astronomical  and  geographical  sciences,  that  one  of  the 
Emperors  wrote  with  his  own  hand  the  inscription  which  was 
placed  over  the  portal  of  the  Christian  Church,  in  which  a 
Prime  Minister  soon  became  a  worshipper ;  and  to  this  hour 
is  regarded  os  a  saint,  both  by  Chinese  and  Catholics.  The 
intemperate  ignorance  and  fanaticism  of  the  Franciscan  and 
Dominiean  friars,  led  to  the  expulsion  of  the  whole  body 
of  mimonaries  from    China,      Thev   called   the   observanees 


ecnneoted  with  reverenoe  for  aDcegjboffs,  so  universal  in  China, 
blaaphemous  and  idolatroaa,  a&il  the  btills  of  two  foolish 
Popes  oonfirtned  their  decision.  Since  then  the  higher  regions 
of  influence  have  never  been  approached  in  China,  and  until 
thej  are,  it  will  not  be  easy  to  move  the  people.  The  King 
of  Siam  onoe  said  to  me,  '^  Your  religion  does  not  suit  my 
people^  nor  would  my  religion  snit  yours ;  and  you  and  I  may 
be  equally  engaged  in  the  seArch  of  truth.  Now,  if  your 
religion  teach  you  to  love  me,  and  my  religion  teach  me  to  love 
you,  that  part  of  both  religions  is  true."  And  at  another  time, 
^^If  in  our  saored  books,  ^ere  are  teachings  inconsistent  with 
the  discoveries  of  science,  such  teachings  are  not  sacred  for 
me.*'  And  he  was  a  Buddhistic  priest,  who  passed  eleven  years  in 
Ae  seclusion  ofa  convent,  where  he  delivered  himself  to  the  study  of 
the  ancient  booksy  and  is  now  at  the  head  of  the  Buddhist  religion. 

The  three  first  characters  of  the  '^  Trimetrical  Classic,*'  which  is 
the  earliest  book  used  by  every  child  in  China,  are  ^^Man  is 
befQ  pur€^" — and  this  is  the  foundation  of  Buddhism.  The 
book  goes  on  to  say  that  the  in£ftut  is  like  ^'  an  unwrought  gem  '* 
committed  to  the  responsibility  of  parents  and  teachers  for 
education  and  improTement.  Our  life  is  one  of  a  succession  of 
probations,  prohationa  of  punishments  and  recompenses,  all  to 
end  in  the  &da\  absorption  of  the  reformed  and  purified  spirit 
into  the  JVtncraiia,  the  serene,  passionless  and  reposing  God- 
head, which  was  the  primary  creator  of  all.  In  the  processes  of 
millions  upon  millions  of  ages,  manifestations  in  the  shape  of  a 
Buddha,  the  highest  incarnations  of  knowledge  and  excellence, 
are  made  to  man,  and  the  present  Buddha  is  supposed  to  have 
appeared  five  or  six  hundred  years  before  tlie  Christian  era. 

The  leading  tenets  of  Buddhism  are :  that  in  a  remote  eternity 
of  tha  past,  not  caloulable  by  roan,  a  primal,  self-existent  energy, 
called,  by  slow  processes,  the  whole  creation  into  being,  sub- 
jected it  to  eternal  and  iceevQcable  laws,  and  satisfied  with  its 
great  work,  the  creating  spirit  sank  into  ever  during  repose, 
into  which  all  that  is  pure  aod  spiritual  \rill  be  attracted  and 
Anally  absorbed,  there  to  dwell  in  ev<erlasting  peace  and  serene 
blessedness.  They  do  not  hold  that  the  beginning  of  the 
history  of  our  race  was  sin,  and  that  its  ending  will  be  woe,  but 
proclaim  the  innocence  of  the  babe,  and  the  final  salvation 
of  man. 

There  are  seven  Buddhist  hells,  the  representation  of  whose 
tortures  often  cover  the  walls  of  the  Buddhist  temples.  The 
distribution  of  penalties  is  left  to  seven  judges,  whose  tribunals 
receive  the  dead  and  fix  their  doom.  The  liar  is  delivered  over 
to  demons  who,  with  fiery  pincers,  pull  out  his  tongue ;  the  glutton 
has  his  boweis  slowly  removed  from  his  living  body ;  the  drunkard 


is  chained  down  to  baming  sands,  close  to  beverages  wbioh  he 
caimot  reach ;  the  incontinent  are  punished  by  crael  muti- 
lations. Horrors,  worse  than  those  of  Dante's  Inferno,  and 
which  are  represented  with  all  the  vivid  and  varied  coloring  of 
Chinese  art,  constantly  meet  the  eye  of  the  devotee.  They  are 
great  advances  on  the  monotonous  pictures  of  purgatory  and 
hell — the  sufferers,  flames  and  devils,  which  adorn  the  convents 
and  the  chui'clies  of  Catholic  nations. 

Buddhism  is  an  inert,  inactive  religion.  Its  highest  virtue  is  the 
contemplation  of  Buddha.  Its  catalogue  of  merits  and  demerits 
gives  to  observances,  often  firivolous  and  foolish,  a  ridiculous 
position  in  the  scale  of  excellence;  yet  it  recommends  strict 
examination  and  the  knowledge  of  self  as  an  all-important  duty. 
I  have  a  collection  of  pictures,  the  work  of  a  Chinese  artist, 
representing  the  various  emplojrments  of  two  young  slaves,  whom 
the  Emperor  gave  to  one  of  his  sages.  To  die  youths  he 
entrusted  two  phials,  one  of  a  bright  red,  the  other  of  a  dark 
blue  color.  They  were  to  accompany  him  wherever  he  went. 
In  the  red  bottle  were  to  be  thrown  every  sensible  word  he 
uttered,  and  every  kind  deed  he  did ;  into  the  blue  all  his  foolish 
sayings  and  unworthy  acts ;  and  every  evening  they  were  to 
be  produced,  that  he  might  draw  the  balance  between  his  virtues 
and  his  defects,  and  take  care  that  every  day  the  amount  should 
be  increased  on  the  side  of  virtue.  Such  self-examination  may 
be  not  unworthy  of  our  imitation. 

The  spirit  of  Buddhism  is  generally  tolerant.  The  King  of 
Siam  once  told  the  Catholic  Bishop  of  Bangkok,  that  as  he  had 
not  much  success  among  the  Siamese  he  would  hand  over  to 
him  180  Annamite  prisoners,  whom  he  might  tiy  to  convert  to 
the  Catholic  faith.  Toleration  has  been  called  indifferentism ; 
but  as  the  doctrine  of  fatalism^  in  some  shape  or  other,  pervades 
the  oriental  world,  the  notion  prevails  that  no  man  ought  to  be 
punished  for  that  he  could  not  prevent  or  counteract  The 
doctrine  of  exclusive  salvation  is  superseded  by  the  teaching 
that  an  All-knowing,  All-directing  Creator  could  never  punish 
a  half-informed  wandering  creature  for  erroneous  opinions,  such 
opinions  being  beyond  his  control. 

Once  conversing  with  Dr.  Falconer  on  the  boundlessness  of 
geological  eras,  he  pointed  to  a  dial,  and  said,  "  Look  at  these 
figures — the  sixty  minutes  that  make  up  the  hour — now,  our 
discoveries  have  not  reached  to  the  first  five."  If  astronomv  have 
given  us  some  notions  of  infinite  space — ^taught  us  to  con- 
template stars  which,  with  railway  speed,  we  could  not  reach  in 
hundreds  of  years,  the  contemplations  of  Buddhism  have  given 
us  some  notions  of  infinite  time ;  and  when  we  talk,  as  we 
sometimes  lightly  do,  of  eternity  and  eternal  punishments,  if  we 
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will  listen  to  some  Buddhistic  imagery,  we  shall  get  some  per- 
ception of  what  is  meant  by  that  terrible  word. 

**  Take  every  drop  of  water,"  says  one  Buddhistic  teacher, 
'*  from  ten  thousand  oceans  and  multiply  them  by  every  atom 
in  ten  thousand  worlds,  and  you  may  form  some  idea  of  the 
cycles  which  belong  to  eternity." 

'^  There  is  no  spot,"  says  another,  '^  in  heaven,  earth  or  sea, 
of  the  size  of  a  pin*s  head,  which,  in  his  progress  towards  per- 
fection, has  not,  in  some  personal  shape  or  other,  been 
visited  by  Buddha." 

Again, — ^'^  Erect  a  vast  encircling  wall,  let  it  be  miles  in  circum- 
ference and  hundreds  of  yards  io  depth,  fill  it  vdth  grains  of 
sand,  and  let  an  angel  once  in  ten  thousand  years  remove  a 
single  grain,  when  all  are  removed,  you  are  but  at  the  beginning 
of  eternity." 

Of  all  ihe  religions  in  the  world.  Buddhism  is  by  far  the  most 
extensively  professed.  It  is  the  creed  of  more  than  four  hundred 
millions  of  the  human  family,  yet  of  all  religious  it  is  perhaps  the 
least  understood.  It  resembles  Brahminism  in  its  leadmg  outlines 
and  there  are  ancient  temples  in  Java — where  Islamism  is  now  on 
the  ascendant — ^where  the  symptoms  of  the  two  faiths  are  strangely 
blended.  I  am  not  aware  that  any  representative  of  the  more 
intelligent  Buddhists  has  ever  made,  his  way  to  English  society. 
If  he  should  have  something  to  learn  amongst  us,  he  would  have 
much  to  teach,  and  he  would  help  to  confirm  the  conclusion  at 
which  I  have  arrived,  after  a  long  experience,  that  '<  Good  men 
and  true,"  the  excellent  of  the  earth,  are  to  be  found  among  all 
tribes  and  tongues. 

No  religion  has  a  stronger  hold  than  Buddhism  upon  its 
followers.  In  Siam,  and  some  other  countries,  the  priests  are 
dependent  upon  the  people  for  their  daily  bread.  Every  morn- 
ing a  certain  number  of  them  come  forth  from  the  convents. 
They  are  allowed  to  enter  no  houses,  to  ask  no  alms,  to  return 
no  Uianks,  yet,  in  the  morning,  before  almost  every  door,  an 
offering  is  found,  which  the  priest  collects  and  silently  transfers 
to  his  scrip,  or  to  his  pot. 

The  Brahminical  faith  has  been  undergoing  a  great  and 
a  wholesome  purgation.  Rammohun  Boy  gave  the  first  impor- 
tant impulse  to  Brahminical  reform.  A  Brahmin  of  high  caste, 
and  rising  superior  to  the  prejudices  of  his  race,  he  determined 
to  visit  Europe,  which  he  did  in  spite  of  the  vehement  opposition 
of  his  order,  and  especially  of  the  women  of  his  Zenana, 
who  were  powerful  enough  to  prevent  his  carrying  out  his 
intention  of  bringing  with  him  his  son  and  heir.  In  Europe  he 
died,  and  was  first  interred  in  the  park  of  the  beloved  friend  with 
whoin  he  was  a  guest,  at  Stapleton  Grove,  near  Bristol;  his 
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eoffin  was  removed  to  the  Cemetery  of  Amo*s  Vale,  wkeii,  on  tbe 
death  of  the  owner,  the  property  passed  into  other  hands.  He 
spoke  and  wrote  English  with  purity  and  power;  partook  of 
English  hospitalities,  mingled  with  English  society,  and  won  the 
affectionate  regards  of  all  who  were  privileged,  as  I  was,  to  know 
him,  and  assuredly  those  who  knew  him  hest  honoured  him 
roost.  In  his  volume,  entitled  '*  Precepts  of  Jesus,**  he  renders 
a  touching  and  emphatic  homage  to  the  divine  teachings  and 
divine  life  of  Christ.  His  object,  and  that  of  his  followers,  has 
been  to  repudiate  the  authority  of  the  more  modem  Brahminical 
books,  to  renounce  all  idolatrous  worship,  and  to  restore  the  faith  in 
the  spirituality  of  God,  as  taught  in  the  Vedas.  These  reformers 
will  i^^cept  no  prophets  as  the  expounders  of  their  principles. 
They  have  now  a  considerable  number  of  temples  in  India,  from 
which  all  images  are  excluded,  and  men  of  considerable  influence, 
among  them  the  Rajah  of  Burdwan,  have  taken  an  active  part  in 
patronizing  and  promoting  their  doctrines.  I  have  been  present 
at  their  religious  assemblies,  and  heard  no  word  offensive  to  the 
highest  notions  of  God  and  duty.  They  have  a  priesthood, 
whose  task  it  is  to  expound  the  test  of  the  Yedas.  Music,  both 
vocal  and  instrumental  accompanies  their  devotions.  The  language 
of  the  Vedas  is  'Hhat  Brahma  is  self-existent,  over  all  exalted*— 
the  Great  Father — the  Creator  and  Ruler  of  worlds — that  He  has 
no  beginning,  and  can  have  no  end*- that  all  is  derived  from 
Him,— and  as  the  spark  from  the  fire,  so  the  human  soul  proceeds 
from  Him,  and  he  who  seeks  and  obtains  a  true  knowledge  will 
be  purified,  and  finally  merged  in  the  Deity,  as  rivers  are  merged 
in  the  sea.'* 

Such  conceptions  as  these  are  a  notable  advance  upon  the 
fbmiliar  picturings  of  the  Book  of  Genesis — suited,  no  doubt, 
to  the  uncultivated  human  mind — ^where  GtKl  is  introduced  as 
a  great  workman,  creating  man  out  of  dust  in  his  own  image, 
widking  with  him,  talking  to  him,  labouring  and  resting,  planting 
gardens,  and  rearing  therein  a  miraculous  tree,  dnving  the 
cattle  and  fowls  which  he  has  made  out  of  tiie  ground  into 
the  presence  of  Adam,  taking  a  rib  out  of  Adam  for  the  formation 
of  woman,  and  with  his  own  fingers  closing  the  flesh  over  the 
wound.  Compare  this  with  the  grander  revelations  of  the 
spiritual  God,  whom  '*  the  heaven  of  heavens  cannot  contain " 
— **  hidden  in  the  dark  waters  and  the  thick  clouds,*'  humbling 
Himself  even  to  behold  the  things  of  earth,  '^dwelling  in 
light  which  no  man  can  approach,'*  a ''  Spirit  only  to  be  worshipped 
in  spirit  and  in  truth." 

Through  the  world  the  great  work  is  going  on  of  separating 
the  ignorant  and  the  perishable  elements,  which  belong  only 
to  ^e  past,  from  those  divhie  and  immortai  prineiples,  wliiob 
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ai^  the  inheriUnee  of  fhe  preMnt,  and  will  fomi  an  undoubted 
portion  of  tbe  religions  of  die  future ;  and  it  is  the  main  object 
of  this  Address  to  show  that  we  are  not  the  only  labourers  in 
the  great  field  of  progress — to  cany  you  with  me  beyond  the 
narrow  pale  within  which  alone  we  are  sometimes  taught  divine 
knowledge  is  to  be  found ;  and  to  interest  you  in  those  heavings 
of  the  human  intellect  which  betoken  a  resdessness  to  be  calmed 
only  by  the  final  triumphs  of  truth  and  freedom. 

One  of  the  great  instruments  of  influence  wielded  by  Ma- 
homet was  his  teaching  the  unity  and  the  spirituality  of  God. 
There  was  at  one  time  a  missionary  passion  among  the  pro- 
fessors of  Islamism,  as  energetic  and  as  adventurous  as  that 
which  now  moves  the  Christian  world.  Among  the  different 
sections  of  teachers  who  are  endeavouring  to  convert  the 
Chinese,  there  is  no  end  of  controversy  as  to  the  name  which 
is  to  be  given  to  God.  The  Jews  introduced  one  designation, 
the  Nestorians  another,  the  Jesuits  a  third,  the  English  mis^ 
sionaries  a  fourth,  the  Americans  a  fiflh  ;  and  during  the 
controversy  the  name  of  God  was  left  blank  in  the  translation 
of  the  Scriptures,  which  was  superintended,  at  Shanghai,  by  a 
committee  of  missionaries  from  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 
The  truth  is,  that  there  are  no  characters  in  Chinese  by  which 
the  combined  personality  and  the  spirituality  of  the  Supreme  Being 
can  be  represented.  I  visited  a  Mosque  in  China,  founded  in  the 
century  immediately  after  the  death  of  Mahomet,  and,  enquiring 
of  the  priest  by  what  name  they  called  the  God  of  the  Koran, 
**  Allah,"  they  said — which  is  the  Hebrew  Elohim — *'for  in 
Chinese  there  is  no  corresponding  word  ;'*  and  it  may  be  re- 
marked that  while  Christian  missionaries  have  often  employed 
names  associated  with  idolatry  as  representatives  of  the  God- 
head, the  Mussulmans  have  everywhere  introduced  the  name  of 
Allah,  bringing  with  it  new  and  nobler  associations.  The  work 
of  civilization  and  of  religious  progress  in  Africa  has  been 
greatly  promoted  by  Moslem  priests,  and  their  influence  is 
widely  extended.  A  friend  of  long  experience,  as  governor  of 
one  of  our  African  colonies,  informed  me  that  he  had  invariably 
found  the  most  intelligent  men  from  the  interior,  professors  of 
Islamism,  and  acquainted  with  the  Arabic  tongue,  and  this  is 
confirmed  by  my  own  experience  in  Eastern  Africa.  Though  the 
Koran  has  many  fierce  denunciations  against  unbelievers,  and 
there  prevails  very  much  fanaticism  among  the  religious  teachers, 
I  was  assured  lately  by  Yambery,  the  great  oriental  traveller, 
that  he  has  found  in  English  society  an  intolerance  and  a 
bigotry  scarcely  equalled,  and  certainly  not  exceeded,  among  the 
wildest  dervishes  of  Bokhara. 

In  an  address  lately  delivered  by  the  Arab  notables  of  Algiers 
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to  tho  Emperor  Napoleon,  I  find  words  which  I  would  recommend  as 
a  study  to  some  of  our  own  prelates  and  pastors,  urg^g  them  to 
"  look  on  this  picture  and  on  that." 

*'  Sire — We  respectfully  draw  near  your  Majesty's  throne  to 
protest  against  the  allegations  which  represent  the  natives  of 
Algeria  as  a  wily  and  fanatical  people,  insensible  to  the  benefits 
of  France. 

''These  exaggerated  assertions,  after  going  the  round  of 
all  the  most  impassioned  and  least  enlightened  journals  in 
Algeria,  have  even  found  an  echo  in  the  tribune  of  the  Corps 
Legislatif.  It  needs  no  laborious  research  in  the  Koran  to  find 
several  verses  which  seem  to  command  us  to  hate  and  war  against 
all  people  not  professing  the  Moslem  faith.  It  is  known  that  all 
religions  believe  they  alone  possess  the  truth  and  worship  the 
true  God,  and  consequently  condemn  all  creeds  differing  from 
their  own.  It  would  be  more  useful  to  the  general  interest 
to  bring  to  light  the  words  of  our  Holy  Book  which  preach 
concord  among  all  nations,  which  render  homage  to  all  sincere 
religious  convictions,  and  which  remind  men  that  they  are  the 
children  of  the  same  God. 

'^  Moreover,  we  cannot  refrain  from  protesting  against  what 
has  been  said  on  the  subject  of  the  Mussulman  religious  brother- 
hoods (Khouans).  These  pious  associations  have  been  made 
the  subject  of  every  superficial  observatitm,  and  have  been  most 
unjustly  commented  upon  by  those  who  have  written  about 
them.  Taking  into  account  a  few  isolated  facts,  and  placing 
faith  iu  the  replies  of  ignorant  informants  to  captious  questions, 
particular  incidents  have  been  generalised,  despite  the  reflection 
that  such  inconsiderate  judgments  were  raising  feelings  of 
suspicion  and  aversion  against  the  whole  Mussulman  population. 

^^  Upon  closer  investigation,  it  will  be  found  that  the  Khouans 
are,  for  the  most  part,  poor  people,  bitterly  tried  by  the  miseries 
of  life,  who  seek  in  religious  practices  an  assuagement  of  their 
sufierings.  Moreover,  religious  associations  are  not  peculiar  to 
Algeria  and  Islamism ;  they  also  exist  in  all  Catholic  countries 
in  the  south  of  Europe,  and  yet  none  ever  dreamt  of  transform- 
ing the  penitents,  congregations,  and  Catholic  confraternities 
into  political  secret  eooietiea.  If  such  accusations  were  true, 
if  the  Zaouias  of  Algeria  were  incessantly  inciting  the  people 
in  the  name  of  the  Koran,  to  a  hatred  of  and  holy  war  against 
the  Christians — if  we  were  really  the  fanatics  we  are  said  to  be, 
is  it  to  be  supposed  that  our  race — the  pride  and  courage  of 
which  were  attested  in  the  Imperial  letter  addressed  on  the 
6th  February,  1868,  to  the  Duke  de  Malakoff— would  not  respond 
to  similar  appeals  by  acts  of  disorder  and  violence  in  every 
portion  of  die  territory?     Shotdd  we  have  let  the  European 
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colonists  peaoeftiUj  settle  in  the  midst  of  us,  often  to  the  detri* 
ment  of  our  most  cherished  interests  P 

^'  The  great  heart  and  elevated  mind  of  the  Emperor  have  not 
been  deceived  by  false  representations  like  those  who  mistook 
dignity  of  character  for  g^ile,  and  attai^hment  to  national  and 
religious  traditions  for  fanaticism. 

'<  It  is,  therefore,  under  the  protection  of  the  Emperor  that  we 
place  ourselves,  trusting  that  the  French  people  may  not  be 
prevented  from  esteeming  and  loving  us  as  we  are  inclined 
to  love  and  respect  them.  We  are,  Sire,  &c."  (Here  follow  the 
signatures.) 

On  one  occasion,  a  very  zealous  missionary  sent  to  Mahomet 
AH,  the  great  Pacha  of  Egypt,  a  copy  of  the  New  Testament^ 
with  a  letter  calling  upon  him  to  ''  renounce  the  false  prophet 
and  to  accept  the  only  saving  faith.**  He  read  the  letter  in  his 
Divan,  and  there  was  a  great  explosion  of  indignation,  and  a 
demand  that  summary  punishment  should  be  inflicted  on  the 
audacious  intruder.  "  La !  La !  No !  No  1"  said  the  old  Viceroy, 
"  the  man  is  mad,"  and  as  madness  is  held  in  reverence  among 
the  Mahometans,  the  courtiers  were  silent,  but  the  Pacha  sent  a 
message,  through  the  English  Consul- General,  that  it  would  be 
safer  for  the  injudicious  adviser  not  to  tarry  too  long  in  Cairo, 
and  he  took  an  early  departure. 

The  belief  in  an  inevitable  destiny  has  a  wonderful  influence 
among  the  Mahometans.  A  leading  official  in  the  East  told  me 
that  the  great  instrument  of  his  government  was  the  judicious 
employment  of  the  words  Koran^  the  book,  and  Kesmet,  destiny. 
In  visiting  the  hospitals  in  the  Levant,  one  is  struck  with  the 
general  resignation  of  the  sufl'ering  patients.  I  once  was  con- 
ducted to  a  cave  near  Aleppo,  in  which  were  three  men,  one  a 
powerful  chieftain,  who  were  about  to  be  executed.  They  talked 
of  death  with  great  complacency.  '^  It  was  the  will  of  Allah,  it 
would  not  be  otherwise.  Why  should  they  complain  ?"  A 
Mahomedan  never  mentions  a  future  purpose  without  adding 
"  Inshallah !  if  Allah  will !" 

The  Parsees  are  the  most  adventurous  and  the  most  prosperous 
of  Oriental  merchants.  Victims  of  religious  and  political 
persecutions,  they  migrated  from  their  Persian  fatherland,  and 
took  with  them  the  ancient  faith  for  which  they  had  sufiered. 
That  faith  was  represented  by  the  undying  fire  from  heaven, 
which  they  profess  to  have  received,  and  to  have  preserved,  in  an 
unbroken  perpetuity  from  immemorial  time,  and  which  is  kept 
ever  burning  in  their  temples.  They  are  likely  to  be  better 
known  among  us,  as  more  than  a  hundred  Parsee  merchants  are 
established  in  England,  some  of  whom  hahre  brought  hither  the 
females  of  their  family.     Bombay  is  the  principid  seat  of  their 
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wealth  and  influence,  many  of  them  having  removed  there  from 
the  less  promising  marts  of  Bagdad  and  Bussorah.  Branches  of 
the  Bombay  establishments  settled  in  China,  where  they  occupy 
a  very  high  position  among  the  merchant  princes  of  the  celestial 
OBipire. 

They  have  not,  I  believe,  up  to  the  present  time  ever  been 
aecompanied  by  any  c^  their  priesthood,  or  established  in  foreign 
oountries  any  temples  for  the  celebration  of  their  religious  rites, 
and  especially  for  llie  becoming  disposal  of  their  dead.  Orthodoxy 
and  heterodoxy  are  found  among  the  Paraees,the  struggle  between 
what  is  stationary  and  what  is  progressive.  They  cast  horo- 
scopes at  the  birth  of  their  children,  and  consult  astrologers  to 
fix  an  auspieioDs  day  for  their  weddings.  Polygamy  is  not 
permitted.  After  death  the  corpse  is  placed  in  a  round 
building,  erected  on  an  airy  hill,  and  called  <'  the  Tower  of 
Silence."  The  funeral  rites  are  always  accompanied  with 
charitable  donations,  and  bread,  fruits  and  flowers  are  brought' 
AS  oblations  to  the  dead.  But  when  away  from  home,  the  Parsees 
bury  their  people  in  cemeteries  of  their  own,  with  their  faces 
turned  towards  the  rising  sun.  A  common  inscription  on  the 
grave  stones  is  taken  from  the  book  of  Ecclesiastes — ^'  Truly  t^ 
light  is  sweet,  and  a  pleasant  thing  it  is  for  the  eyes  to  behold 
the  sun.  But  if  a  man  live  many  years,  and  rejoice  in  them  all, 
yet  let  him  remember  the  days  of  darkness,  for  they  shall  be 
many.     All  that  cometh  is  vanity." 

Superstitious  beliefs  and  practices  are  repudiated  by  the 
rising  generation,  who  contend  that  they  are  not  warranted  by 
their  sacred  books;  'land  what  is  more  important  still  is,  that 
female  education  is  making  way  under  the  enlightened  patronage 
and  generous  contributions  of  the  opulent  among  them.  Parsee 
ladies  have  been  introduced  at  the  Court  of  our  Queen  Victoria,  who 
honoured  with  a  baronetcy  one  of  them.  Sir  Jamsejee  Jejhaboy, 
whose  philanthropic  endowments  for  the  advancement  of  know- 
ledge and  the  relief  of  suflfering  have  been  of  the  most  splendid 
character. 

Of  the  present  state  of  Parsee  opinions  in  religious  matters,  I 
can  hardly  do  better  than  cite  some  passages  from  the  work  of 
Dadabhay  Naora^ji,  the  Professor  of  Gi;garati  in  the  London 
University,  and  an  eminent  merchant  in  our  city — *•*  We  believe 
in  only  one  God,  and  do  not  believe  in  any  besides  him.  The 
God  who  created  the  heavens,  the  earth,  the  angels,  the  stars, 
the  sun,  the  moon,  the  flre,  the  .water,  all  the  four  elements,  and 
all  things  of  the  two  worlds.  That  God  we  believe  in,  Him  we 
worship,  Him  we  invoke.  Our  Gk>d  has  neither  face,  nor  form, 
colour  nor  shape,  nor  fixed  place.  There  is  no  other  like  Him. 
He  is  Himself  such  a  glory  that  we  cannot  praise  or  describe 
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film,  nor  oar  mmd  oompreheiid  H^t  He  is  die  Creator  of  all 
things,  but  coimot  create  another  like  Himself.  His  is  the  omni- 
potent, higAiest  of  spirits,  the  distnbator  of  justice,  the  provider, 
the  protector." 

*^  We  received  our  religion  from  Zoroaster,  God's  true  prophet, 
and  should  worship  with  our  face  towards  some  of  the  creatures 
of  light  and  glocy  and  brightness,  the  sun,  the  stars,  the  fire, 
the  waiter,  and  such  other  things  of  glory;  because  God  has 
bestowed  on  these  a  small  spark  of  his  ovm  pure  glory,  and  being 
exalted  in  creation  more  worthily  represent  him,  and  these  are 
his  principal  commands : 

«<  To  know  God  as  one,  to  know  the  exalted  Zoroaster  as  his  true 
prophet,  to  believe  his  religion  as  true  beyond  all  msuner) 
doubts,  to  believe  in  the  goodness  of  God,  not  to  disobey  any  of 
the  divine  commands,  to  avoid  evil  deeds,  to  be  diligent  for 
good  deeds,  to  pray  'five  times  a  day,  to  believe  in  the  reckoning 
and  justice  od  the  fourth  momiug  after  death,  to  hope  for  heaven 
and  to  fear  hell,  to  consider  doubtless  the  day  of  general 
destruction  and  resurrection,  to  remember  always  that  God  has 
done  what  he  willed,  and  shall  do  what  he  wills,  to  face  some 
luminous  object  when  worshipping  God." 

''  Our  prophet  cannot  save  us,  if  we  commit  sin.  He  has  told 
us  we  shall  receive  according  as  we  do.  None  but  God  can  save 
us  from  the  consequences  of  our  sins,  and  if  any  pretend  to  save 
another,  he,  the  deceiver  and  the  deceived,  shall  be  damned  to 
the  end  of  the  world." 

"  Our  Saviour  is  our  own  good  deeds  and  God.  Repent  and 
reform,  and  you  will  be  deemed  worthy  of  pai*don,  and  you  shall 
be  benefitted  and  blest  if  you  do  virtuous  deeds,  give  in  charity, 
are  kind,  humble,  speak  sweet  words,  wish  good  to  others,  have  a 
clean  heart,  acquire  learning,  speak  the  truth,  suppress  anger, 
are  patient  and  contented,  friendly,  sensitive  to  shame,  paying 
due  respect  to  youth  and  age,  are  pious  and  reverent  for  parents 
and  teachers ;  such  are  the  friends  of  good  men,  the  enemies  of 
the  bad." 

I  add  an  extract  or  two  from  the  prayers  used  by  the  Parsees  : 

*^  I  worship  Thee  from  whom  flow  all  virtuous  thoughts,  all 
virtuous  words,  all  virtuous  deeds.  By  my  deeds  I  exalt  and 
honour  Thy  name.  Under  the  protection  of  Thy  wisdom  I  acquire 
wisdom." 

^*  Great  and  wise  Lord,  the  reward  that  is  due  to  the  religious 
may  land  mine  receive;  that  reward  do  Thou  give  from  Thy  stores 
of  bounty,  so  that  here  and  in  the  spiritual  world  I  may  be 
exalted,  and  live  for  ever  underThine  allholy  leadership.  Thine  all 
virtuous  protection." 

^*  If  I  by  Uiought,  word  or  deed,  intentionally  or  unintentionally, 
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have   not  kept  Thy  commands  and  thereby  saddened  Thee,  t 
invoke,  I  pray,  I  praise  Thee  and  beseech  Thee  for  Thy  pardon." 

In  these  restless  days,  when  inquiry  can  be  no  more  arrested 
than  the  flow  of  the  tide,  or  the  march  of  the  planets,  when  on 
every  side  we  hear  multitudinous  aspirations  after  '^  more  faith  ! 
more  light !  more  knowledge  !" — our  duty  is  clear :  courageously 
and  reverently  to  follow  trufii  wherever  it  may  leivius,  andhonestly 
and  openly  to  avow  our  convictions  ;  to  discharge  the  duty,  aad 
to  exercise  the  right  of  private  judgment  for  ourselves,  and  to 
claim  the  same  privilege  for  those  who  come  to  different 
conclusions  from  ourselves.  The  rags  and  remnants  of  error 
are  being  scattered  to  the  winds.  In  the  midst  of  much  that 
is  discordant. 

"  Sounds  have  gone  forth,  tliat  never,  never  die." 

Let  our  voices  be  all  in  harmony  with  that  divine  calling,  whose 
utterance  is  Excelsior !  Onwards !  Upwards ! 
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THE  ROMAN  CATHOLIC  HIERARCHY 

IN  ENGLAND. 


My  Lord, 

That  I  was  prevented  by  a  rule  laid  down 
by  the  Lords'  Committee  on  the  Ecclesiastial  Titles 
Act  from  giving  evidence  before  their  Lordships, 
was  to  me  a  subject  of  much  regret.  For  I  was 
anxious  to  lay  before  the  Committee  certain  facts 
constituting  what  may  be  called  the  secret  history 
of  that  which  has  been  very  erroneously  named 
the  Papal  aggression. 

Those  facts  ought  not  to  remain  unknown,  and 
it  is  my  duty  to  publish  them,  because  they  are 
necessary  for  the  comprehension  of  a  historical 
event,  and  to  enable  public  opinion  to  arrive  at  a 
just  conclusion  regarding  a  great  question. 

I  have,  therefore,  determined  to  publish  them 
in  the  form  of  a  letter,  which  I  address  to  your 
Lordship,  not  only  as  the  Chainnan  of  the  Com- 
mittee, but  as  a  public  man,  who  has  taken  a 
broad,  .statesmanlike  and  generous  view  of  the 
subject. 

I  proceed  at  once  to  my  naiTative. 

It  was  determined  that  the  time  had  come  when 
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Dr.  Wiseman,  then  Vicar  Apostolic  of  the  London 
District,  ought  to  be  raised  to  the  Cardinalate,  but 
a  serious  difficulty  arose.   No  Cardinal  since  Cardi- 
nal Pole  had  resided  in  England.     It  was  feared 
that  the  residence  of  a  Cardinal  in  England  might 
cause  inconveniences,  especially  by  irritating  the 
feelings  of  the  Protestants,  and  perhaps  by  clash- 
ing with  the  law  of  the  land.     It  was,  however, 
considered  that  the  Hat  must  be  conferred  on  that 
illustrious  prelate,  although  the  consequence  would 
be   his   withdrawal   from   England.      He   might, 
residing  at  Eome,  lecture  and  preach,  and  by  his 
writings  influence  opinion  in  his  own  country.     It 
was  accordingly  decided  that  Dr.  Wiseman  should 
be  promoted  to  the  sacred  Purple,  should  reside 
permanently  at  Home,  and  not  return  to  reside  in 
England. 

Dr.  Wiseman  called  on  Lord  John  Bussell, 
communicated  to  him  his  promotion  and  its  con- 
sequences, and  took  leave.  The  interview  was 
friendly  and  cordial  on  both  sides. 

So  far  all  was  clear.  The  new  Cardinal  left 
England  in  the  iuU  conviction  that  Bome  would 
be  his  future  domicile.  It  was  intended  that  he 
should  be  Librarian  of  the  Vatican  Library,  a  post 
always  held  by  Cardinals,  distinguished  as  he  was 
for  great  literary  attainments. 

After  his  promotion— a  new  and  unexpected 
difficulty  arose.  The  Pope  received  letters  from 
some  of   the  greatest    Prelates  in    the    Boman 


Catholic  Church,  repreaenting  the  injurj  to  our 
religion  which  must  arise  by  the  removal  of  Car- 
dinal Wiseman  from  England.  Those  eminent 
personages  charged  the  conscience  of  the  Sovereign 
Pontiff  with  the  consequences  of  that  removal. 
After  the  most  mature  consideration,  it  appeared 
that  the  difficulty  was  so  grave  that  it  could  only 
be  surmounted  by  ascertaining  some  mode  by 
which  Cardinal  Wiseman  could  be  sent  back  to 
England.     This  at  first  seemed  almost  impossible. 

A  Cardinal  could  not  be  a  Vicar  Apostolic. 
He  could  only  be  a  Diocesan  Archbishop  or  Bishop, 
if  included  in  the  Hierarchy  of  jurisdiction  of  any 
country.  He  could  not  have  been  sent  back 
merely  as  a  Cardinal,  because  he  would  have  had 
no  place  in  the  Ecclesiastical  constitution  of  our 
Church  in  England  under  Vicars  Apostolic,  the 
Vicars  General  of  the  Pope,  who  was  then  held  to 
be  the  sole  Ordinary  of  the  whole  country.  The 
position  of  a  Cardinal  simply  in  England  would 
have  been  Ecclesiastically  impossible.  Then  there 
were  all  the  difficulties  attending  the  residence  of 
a  Cardinal  in  England.  The  problem  was  formid- 
able. 

Only  one  solution  presented  itself,  though 
fraught  with  danger. 

That  solution  was  the  creation  of  a  Hierarchy 
in  England.  It  was  a  measure  long  contem- 
plated and  long  recommended  even  by  Protestant 
statesmen.     For  its  effect  would  be  the  institution 


of  a  national  Homan  Catholic  hierarchy  instead  of 
an  Ecclesiastical  Government  in  which  the  Pope 
was  the  Bishop  of  the  whole  country,  exercising 
ecclesiastical  and  spiritual  government  by  means 
of  his  Vicars  General,  the  Vicars  Apostolic,  who 
were  removable  at  pleasure.  That  measure  was 
practically  a  limitation  of  the  powers  of  the  Holy 
See. 

But  on  the  other  hand  the  creation  of  a  Catholic 
Hierarchy  raised  many  difficult  questions.  And 
when  combined  with  the  fact  that  the  head  of  that 
Hierarchy  was  necessarily  a  Cardinal — those  ques- 
tions became  more  serious. 

I  have  reasons  to  believe  that  those  difficulties 
were  at  one  time  considered  insuperable,  on  ac- 
count of  the  desire  of  the  authorities  at  Rome  to 
avoid  any  risk  of  violating  the  English  law,  or  of 
in  any  way  offending  the  feelings  of  the  English 
people.  So  much  for  what  is  called  Papal  aggres- 
sion. 

At  this  period  of  the  proceedings  I  was  consulted 
— (among  others)  —on  two  questions,  that  is  to  say, 
— 1st.  Whether  it  was  unlawful  for  a  Cardinal  to 
reside  in  England ;  and  2nd.  Whether  the  crea- 
tion of  Roman  Catholic  Diocesan  Bishoprics  in 
England  was  contrary  to  the  law  of  the  land. 

My  opinion  was  that  there  was  no  law  to  prevent 
a  Cardinal  from  residing  in  England ;  and  that 
Roman  Catholic  Diocesan  Bishops  could  be  created 
without  violation  of  the  law,  provided  they  were 


not  created  in  contravention  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Emancipation  Act,  That  statute  provided  that  no 
Eoman  Catholic  Bishop  should  assume  any  title 
which  belonged  to  the  Bishops  of  the  Established 
Church. 

It  would  have  been  just  as  easy  for  Parliament 
to  enact  that  Roman  Catholic  Bishops  should  not 
assume  any  titles  whatever^  But,  quod  potuit  non 
fecit.  It  could  therefore  be  justly  inferred  that  Ro- 
man Catholic  Bishops  could  be  created,  provided 
they  did  not  assume  any  titles  belonging  to  the 
Established  Church. 

There  were  laws  against  the  introduction  within 
the  realm  of  Papal  Bulls,  Briefs,  &c.  But  this  was 
irrelevent,  because  the  Hierarchy  could  be  created 
without  bringing  into  the  realm  any  such  instru- 
ment. 

All  the  persons  consulted  agreed ;  and  it  was 
therefore  assumed  by  the  Court  of  Rome  that  there 
was  nothing  illegal  in  the  creation  of  a  Roman  Ca- 
tholic Hierarchy  in  England.  This  was  no  doubt 
true,  for  if  it  had  not  been  so,  there  would  have 
been  no  use  in  passing  the  Ecclesiastical  Titles 
Act  to  make  it  illegal. 

Cardinal  Wiseman  was  most  anxious  to  resume 
active  duty,  instead  of  the  dignified  repose  of  his 
high  position  at  Rome,  which  did  not  suit  his  ardent 
zeal.  The  Hierarchy  was  created.  And  it  is  most 
remarkable  that  all  was  ready  for  its  creation  some 
time  before :    and  the  supposed  Papal  aggression 
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was  very  near  being  carried  into  effect— while  the 
Pope  was  an  exile  and  a  refugee  at  Gaeta — and 
without  any  probability  of  resuming  his  temporal 
power.  This  is  remarkable,  because  it  shews  the 
absurdity  of  the  idea  of  aggression.  In  the  depth 
of  crushing  adversity  and  humiliation,  he  was 
prepared  to  exercise  his  spiritual  authority  and 
jurisdiction  within  the  texritories  of  the  proudest, 
and  one  of  the  greatest  nations  that  ever  existed. 

Care  was  taken  in  the  Brief  creating  the  Hier- 
archy, not  to  give  to  the  new  Bishoprics  any  title 
used  by  the  Bishops  of  the  Protestant  Church.  Thus 
the  English  law  was  complied  with.  It  has  been 
often  repeated  that  the  Brief  ignored  the  Estab- 
lished Church.  But  this  was  inevitable.  For,  if 
that  Establishment  be  a  true  Catholic  and  Canoni- 
cal Church,  it  must  follow  that  we  are  schismatic, 
and  our  Bishops  intruders.  The  Protestant  Estab- 
lishment had  already  been  ignored  by  tiie  creation 
of  Vicariates  Apostolic,  which  could  only  exist  on 
the  assumption  that  there  were  no  lawfiil  Canonical 
Ordinaries  in  the  country,  and  that  therefore  the 
Pope  as  Universal  Bishop  was  the  sole  Ordinary 
exercising  jurisdiction  by  his  Vicars  General,  the 
Vicars  Apostolic. 

Cardinal  Wiseman  having  been  created  Arch- 
bishop  of  Westminster  and  Administrator  Apos-. 
tolic  of  Southwark,  issued  his  first  Pastoral  dated, 
according   to  inviolable   custom   in   the   case    of 
Bishops  issuing  any  instrument  fi-om  Rome, — Extra 


Pontam  Flaminam — that  gate  being  in  the  direction 
of  his  diocese.  This  circumstance  was  untoward. 
For  the  Pastoral  would  have  been  less  unpalatable 
to  Englishmen  if  it  had  been  dated  from  Golden 
Square,  Moorfields,  or  St.  George's.  Cathedral, 
Southwark.  It  must  also  be  admitted  that  the 
tone  and  terms  of  the  Pastoral  were  liable  to  mis- 
conception, if  read  by  Protestants  and  under  the 
influence  of  English  views  and  prejudices.  It  was 
redolent  with  the  atmosphere  of  Rome  and  the 
warm  imagination  of  the  illustrous  writer.  Indeed 
one  of  the  beautiful  qualities  of  Cardinal  Wise- 
man's mind,  was  the  perfect  single  heartedness  of 
his  genial  disposition,  which  made  him  singularly- 
impulsive  and  confident  of  the  sympathy  of  man- 
kind. He  was  always  sanguine,  and  he  often 
reasoned  more  with  his  heart  than  with  his  head. 
Knowing  him  as  well  as  I  did,  I  can  positively 
assert  that  notliing  was  further  from  his  mind  than 
aggression  when  he  wrote  the  Pastoral.  He  had 
no  idea  that  anyone  could  take  offence  at  it  He 
wrote  in  a  jubilant  tone,  because  he  was  elated  at 
having  obtained  what  he  considered  a  great  victory 
for  Religion,  opening  a  vast  prospect  of  success 
in  the  promotion  of  the  glory  of  God.  But  im- 
fortunately,  he  who  writes  is  one  and  he  who  reads 
is  another.  The  Pastoral  was  sent  to  England 
while  the  Cardinal  proceeded  home  leisurely 
through  Germany. 

The  Pastoral  was  published  without  communi- 
cation with  English  Bishops  or  with  anyone  having 
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sufficient  authority  to  delay  its  publication.  It 
was  read  in  the  churches  and  chapels,  and  it  soon 
appeared  in  the  Times. 

I  will  not  recall  the  painful  events  that  ensued. 
They  are  now  matter  of  history. 

Several  meetings  over  which  the  Vicar  General 
presided,  were  held  at  my  chambers  in  the  Temple, 
but  no  one  could  suggest  anything  except  that  the 
Cardinal  should  be  pressed  to  return  immediately. 
The  Eight  Rev.  Dr.  Ullathome  lost  no  time  to 
make  his  Eminence  aware  of  all  that  had  taken 
place  and  the  alarming  state  of  aflFairs. 

Cardinal  Wiseman  arrived  in  England  at  a  very 
early  hour  in  the  morning  at  the  house  of  Mr. 
Bagshawe,  Q.  C,  and  I  was  sent  for.  After  much 
conversation,  in  the  course  of  which  the  Cardinal 
lamented  the  misunderstandings  and  misrepresen- 
tations which  had  misled  public  opinion,  he  re- 
quested me  to  make  the  necessary  explanations  to 
Her  Majesty's  Government  on  his  part. 

By  the  advice  of  the  late  Mr.  Charles  Grevillei 
I  went  to  Lord  Lansdowne,  t^jLto  Lord  President 
of  the  Council.  I  found  the'  Noble  Lord  deeply 
distressed  at  the  state  of  things  in  the  country. 
He  assured  me  that  Lord  John  Kussell  had  pub- 
lished the  Durham  letter  without  communication 
with  his  colleagues,  and  that  he  (Lord  Lansdowne) 
deeply  regretted  it.  After  listening  attentively  to 
my  explanations,  his  Lordship  told  me  that  there 
was  a  matter  which  must  be  cleared  up,  because  it 
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affected  the  personal  loyality  of  the  Cardinal. 
It  had  been  stated  that  he  had  struck  out  the 
prayer  for  the  Queen  from  the  Missal,  and  this 
accusation  had  reached  Her  Majesty,  and  had 
naturally  made  a  very  unfavourable  impression  on 
the  mind  of  that  August  Person. 

I  communicated  this  to  the  Cardinal^  and  returned 
to  Lord  Lansdowne  with  ftJl  explanations,  of  which 
I  made  a  memorandum ;  and  at  a  subsequent  inter- 
view his  Lordship  informed  me  that  they  had  been 
found  entirely  satisfactory  and  conclusive.  The 
fact  was  that  by  a  mistake  of  the  publisher  of  the 
Missal  for  the  Laity,  the  prayer  for  the  Queen  was 
inserted  in  the  Canon  of  the  Mass — ^which  is  the 
exclusive  privilege  of  the  Bangs  of  Spain.  This 
mistake  had  been  rectified  by  Dr.  Wiseman,  but 
her  Majesty  was  and  is  now  prayed  for  in  our 
churches  precisely  in  the  same  way  as  the  Emperor 
of  Austria  and  the  other  Catholic  Sovereigns  are 
prayed  for  in  their  own  dominions. 

I  had  three  or  fom*  long  interviews  with  Lord 
Lansdowne,  and  I  believe  the  explanations  which 
I  offered  were  so  far  held  satisfactory  that  the 
Noble  Lord  felt  convinced  that  the  conduct  of 
Cardinal  Wiseman  had  been  perfectly  fair  and 
honesty  and  that  there  was  not  the  slightest 
idea  of  aggression  or  of  doing  anything  offensive  to 
public  opinion  in  this  country.  The  Noble  Lord 
repeatedly  lamented  the  direction  which  public 
opinion  had  taken.      He  felt  that  there  was  an 
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enormous  misunderstanding.  He  saw  that  the  ut- 
most anxiety  had  been  manifested  at  Rome  to 
comply  with  and  respect  the  existing  law  of  Eng- 
land. ,  But  the  torrent  of  popular  feeling  and  pre- 
judice could  not  be  kept  within  limits,  nor  calmed 
sufficiently  for  reflection  and  future  retractation, 
except  by  some  measure  like  the  Ecclesiastical 
Titles  Act.  This  indeed  is  the  only  excuse  that 
can  be  offered  for  that  unjust  and  mischievous 
statute.  It  was  a  sacrifice  to  misdirected  and 
mistaken  popular  feeling,  which  had  been  excited 
by  those  who  ought  to  have  controlled  it.  The 
Ecclesiastical  Titles  .Bill  became  law, — but  so  un- 
just and  impolitic  was  it  soon  perceived  to  be,  that 
it  has  remained  a  dead  letter,  and  so  much  so  that 
its  supporters  now  contend  that  it  is  no  practical 
grievance  to  Roman  Catholics.  And  after  a  few 
years  a  great  public  reparation  was  made  to  Car- 
dinal Wiseman.  He  who  had  been  insulted  and 
vituperated  and  threatened  a  short  time  before, 
was  publicly  carried  to  the  grave  in  the  metropolis 
of  the  British  Empire  with  all  the  solemnity  and 
pomp  befitting  his  eminent  dignity  and  exalted 
character, — surrounded  by  the  homage,  not  of 
thousands,  but  of  millions.  An  endless  procession 
of  mourners — prelates,  clergy,  nobles,  and  devout 
persons  of  every  grade,  preceded  the  body,  bome^ 
under  an  open  canopy,  and  covered  with  cloth  of 
gold ;  and  before  it  was  carried  with  the  greatest 
state  that  Hat — the  historic  badge  of  the  Cardinalate 
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— ^which  had  been  the  object  of  every  possible  cari- 
cature and  pasquinade  and  insult.  It  was  truly 
the  triumph  not  only  of  the  great  Cardinal,  but  of 
truth  and  justice. 

And  now  that  Cardinal  Wiseman  has  been  gone 
for  some  years — and  men  are  able  to  review  the 
past  with  calm  deliberation,  the  time  has  come 
when  a  fiill  and  candid  statement  of  facts  may  be 
useftd  to  public  opinion.  I  have,  therefore,  thought 
it  my  duty  to  publish  the  narrative  contained  in 
the  preceding  pages  I  have  done  so  without 
consultation  with  any  one,  and  on  my  own  respon- 
sibility.  And  to  no  one  could  I  more  appropriately 
address  it  than  to  your  Lordship,  whose  literary 
attainments  enabled  you  to  appreciate  and  respect 
the  Cardinal,  and  whose  enlarged  sense  of  justice 
and  sound  policy  have  led  you  to  a  statesmanlike 
view  of  the  subject. 

I  will  only  add  a  few  observations  on  the 
Eeport  of  the  Committee,  of  which  your  Lordship 
was  Chairman. 

The  chief  point  of  the  Report  is  to  shew  that 
the  Ecclesiastical  Titles  Act  is  not  a  practical  but 
a  sentimental  grievance.  I  will  for  the  sake  of 
argument  allow  that.  But  is  not  the  so-called 
Papal  aggression  a  mere  sentimental  grievance? 
What  legal  or  constitutional  right, — what  social 
privilege  or  advantage  of  Protestants  is  abridged 
or  otherwise  aflfected,  or  could  have  been  aflfected, 
by  the  creation  of  a  Catholic  Hierarchy  ?     They 
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might  all  have  Hved  and  died  without  even 
knowing  of  the  change,  if  they  had  not  read  it  in 
the  newspapers.  It  touched  them  not  in  any  way. 
It  was  as  indifferent  to  their  interests  as  the  fish 
in  the  stream  is  to  the  horse  grazing  in  the  ad- 
joining meadow.  And  look  upon  the  wonderful 
temporal  greatness,  power  and  dignity  of  the 
Established  Church — with  its  vast  wealth,  splendid 
endowments, — its  Universities,  Colleges,  Schools, 
Hospitals  and  Charities,  —  its  boundless  resources, 
drawn  without  stint  from  the  most  wealthy  country 
in  the  world,— its  political  and  social  power  based 
on  property,  privilege  and  aristocratic  and  Parlia- 
mentary  influence—  and  all  this  supported  by  varied 
and  profound  learning  and  literary  eminence,  and 
the  highest  and  noblest  instances  of  public  and 
private  character.  Why  did  this  magnificent 
structure  of  temporal  greatness  and  intellectual 
glory  tremble  ?  Why  was  it  stirred  up  and  agi- 
tated—when it  learned  that  the  small  and  poor 
minority  of  English  Roman  Catholics,  who  had 
but  lately  recovered  from  the  weight  of  persecu- 
tion, were  to  be  spiritually  governed  by  Diocesans 
instead  of  Vicars  Apostolic  ?  Was  there  a  secret 
consciousness  that  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
possessed  something  beyond  human  greatness  and 
power,  however  exalted  ?....!  will  not 
pursue  the  argument.  SuflBce  it  to  say,  that  if 
our  grievance  be  sentimental,  the  grievance  of  the 
Protestants  is  far  more  so. 
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national  Bishops  of  the  People,  to  assume  and  use 
their  spiritual  titles  as  Diocesans.  How  strange 
that  the  Irish  Protestants  have  not  seen  that  this 
state  of  things  places  themselves  in  a  singularly 
difficult  and  false  position  which  must  become  every- 
day less  tenable, — and  that  prudence  as  well  as 
justice  require  the  recognition  of  the  Catholic 
Bishops  of  Ireland. 

The  mention  of  spiritual  titles  naturally  brings 
to  mind  the  absurd  idea  of  territorial  titles.  I  pro- 
test against  that  expression.  It  is  grounded,— I 
will  not  say  on  ignorance,  but  on  want  of  know- 
ledge of  Ecclesiastical  Public  Law.  Episcopal 
titles  are  hcal^  but  not  territorial.  Hooker  clears 
up  the  whole  question  in  his  seventh  book  where 
he  treats  of  Bishops  "  with  restraint."  He  says  that 
the  see  of  a  Bishop  is  the  Church  where  he  is 
set.  And  from  that  see  or  seat — (sedes) — ^he  takes 
his  title.  It  is  placed  where  his  cathedral  stands, 
but  it  expresses  noilung  territorial.  A  Bishop  must 
reside  on  the  surface  of  the  earth, — ^he  cannot  ex- 
ercise his  jurisdiction  from  a  balloon,— and  the  place 
of  his  episcopal  domicile  is  his  title,  because  his 
jurisdiction  must  have  some  designation,  and  an- 
cient custom  has  established  that  it  is  designated 
from  the  place  of  his  Cathedral^  and  not  from  ter- 
ritory. A  Diocesan  Bishop  is  a  spiritual  magis- 
trate, and  not  a  territorial  lord.  Lord  Bussell 
has  given  two  instances  which  appear  in  his  draft 
report,  of  letters  from  the  Church  in  one  place  to 
the  Church  in  another  place,  with  a  view  to  shew-* 
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that  the  Irish  Protestants  have  not  seen  that  this 
state  of  things  places  themselves  in  a  singularly- 
difficult  and  false  position  which  must  become  every 
day  less  tenable,—  and  that  prudence  as  well  as 
justice  require  the  recognition  of  the  Catholic 
Bishops  of  Ireland. 

The  mention  of  spiritual  titles  naturally  brings 
to  mind  the  absurd  idea  of  territorial  titles.  I  pro- 
test against  that  expression.  It  is  grounded,— I 
will  not  say  on  ignorance,  but  on  want  of  know- 
ledge of  Ecclesiastical  Public  Law.  Episcopal 
titles  are  hcal^  but  not  territorial.  Hooker  clears 
up  the  whole  question  in  his  seventh  book  where 
he  treats  of  Bishops  "  with  restraint."  He  says  that 
the  see  of  a  Bishop  is  the  Church  where  he  is 
set.  And  from  that  see  or  seat — (sedes) — he  takes 
his  title.  It  is  placed  where  his  cathedral  stands, 
but  it  expresses  nothing  territorial.  A  Bishop  must 
reside  on  the  surface  of  the  earth, — ^he  cannot  ex- 
ercise his  jurisdiction  from  a  balloon,—and  the  place 
of  his  episcopal  domicile  is  his  title,  because  his 
jurisdiction  must  have  some  designation,  and  an- 
cient custom  has  established  that  it  is  designated 
from  the  place  of  his  Cathedral^  and  not  from  ter- 
ritory. A  Diocesan  Bishop  is  a  spiritual  magis- 
trate, and  not  a  territorial  lord.  Lord  Russell 
has  given  two  instances  which  appear  in  his  draft 
report,  of  letters  from  the  Church  in  one  place  to 
the  Church  in  another  place,  with  a  view  to  shew- 
ing  that  in  the  early  Church  there  were  no  dioceses 
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with  Bishops  placed  over  them.  But  these  two 
cases  prove  nothing.  They  are  letters  from  and  to 
the  Church  in  a  particular  town — ^at  an  early  time 
when  the  law  and  usage  of  the  Church  were  still 
unsettled.  Hooker,  in  his  Vllth  Book  §  V.  and  VII., 
places  the  matter  beyond  doubt.  And  he  says 
that  the  Apostles  appointed  Bishops  over  cities  and 
countries^  and  that  hy  Epiphanitis  the  Bishops  of 
JeruLsalem  were  reckoned  dovon  from  St.  James  to  Hi- 
larizis  then  Bishop.  In  the  earliest  times  there  were 
sometimes  Bishops  at  large^  as  Hooker  calls  them, 
that  is  to  say,  without  definite  districts  within  which 
their  authority  was  exercised.  But  these  were  ex- 
ceptional cases,  which  soon  ceased,  and  the  univer- 
sal custom  became  established  of  Bishops  vxith  re- 
straint^ that  is  to  say,  with  districts  called  Dioceses 
subject  to  their  spiritual  authority.  I  suspect  that 
this  part  of  Lord  Russell's  draft  report  has  a  Pres- 
byterian origin. 

Only  one  point  remains  to  be  noticed.  The  Re- 
port of  the  Committee  asserts  that  the  first  clause 
of  the  Ecclesiastical  Titles'  Act  is  merely  a  decla- 
ration of  the  ancient  laws  of  the  land.  This  asser- 
tion is  founded  on  an  undeniable  fallacy.  For 
those  ancient  laws  were  enacted  when  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  was  the  Church  established  hy  law 
in  England.  And  the  Parliament  and  the  Judges 
held  (rightly  or  ^vrongly) — that  any  interference  by 
the  Holy  See  with  that  Established  Church  was  an 
interference  with  the  law  of  the  land.     Thus  the 
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statutes  of  Provisors  w^e  framed  to  prevent  inter- 
ference with  legal  rights  of  advoWBon  and  patron- 
age. But  now  circumstances  are  entirely  changed. 
The  law  totally  ignores  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
except  to  inflict  penalties,  and  looks  upon  it  as  a 
mere  voluntary  association  of  Dissenters. 

There  are  in  it  by  law  no  benefices,  and  conse- 
quently no  rights  of  patronage  or  advowson.  How 
can  the  Statutes  of  Provisors  apply  ?  If  a  Papal 
Bull  or  Brief  dealt  with  the  Established  Church, 
those  ancient  laws  would  apply.  But  they  cannot 
be  applicable  in  the  case  of  a  Church  totally  un- 
connected with,  and  unrecognized  by,  the  State ; 
because  they  were  formed  to  prevent  interference 
with  what  were  held  to  be.  the  legal  rights  of 
the  Church  of  the  State — which  is  now  the  Pro- 
testant Establishment— a  body  which  claims  to 
be  the  very  identical  Church  for  which  those  laws 
were  enacted. 

The  same  may  be  said  in  answer  to  the  argument 
that  the  creation  of  Roman  Catholic  Hierarchy  was 
a  violation  of  the  Royal  prerogative.  This  might 
have  been  a  plausible  argument  if  the  Catholic 
Bishops  had  been  Diocesans  and  Ordinaries  by  the 
law  of  the  land.  But  they  are  not  so.  The  law 
and  the  prerogative  have  nothing  to  say  to  them, 
and  entirely  ignore  them.  The  Crown  does  not 
pretend  to  have  the  power  to  create  a  Roman 
Catholic  Bishop.  How  then  can  the  creation  of  a 
Roman  Catholic  Bishop  in  any  way  affect  the 
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prerogative  ?  The  Roman  Catholic  Bishops  claim 
no  legal  temporal  right  or  privilege  as  such,  and 
bothieir  di^ty a^ their  jLdiction  are  siinply 
spiritual.  How  then  can  their  creation  in  any 
Ij  *>uoh  Ae  Eoy.1  prerogative  in  Eoeled«  J 
matters,  which  applies  only  to  the  Established 
Church,  of  which  the  Crown  is  the  head.  And  as 
for  the  statute  1st  Elizabeth,  it  is  part  of  a  perse- 
cuting system  of  legislation,  which  made  the  whole 
Eoman  Catholic  religion  illegal  and  penal,  and 
which  is  inconsistent  with  the  more  enlightened 
and  just  policy  of  our  times.  The  fact  is,  that 
without  Papal  bulls,  briefs,  dispensations,  &c.  the 
exercise  of  our  religious  rights,  and  the  free  en- 
joyment of  our  religion  in  this  country,  would  be 
impossible.  Is  Parliament  prepared  for  such  a 
consequence  as  this  ? 

In  conclusion,  I  will  only  express  a  hope  that 
the  justice  of  Parliament  and  of  the  country,  will 
make  them  see  the  impolicy  of  continuing  on  the 
statute-book  a  law  passed  at  a  time  of  irritation 
and  misunderstanding,  and  which,  though  its 
intended  practical  effect  has  fidled,  is  held  by  a 
large  and  honourable  part  of  the  nation  in  Ireland 
and  in  England  to  be  an  insult  and  an  injury. 

I  remain. 

My  Lord, 
Yours  figdthftJly, 

GEORGE  BOWYER. 
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THE  EOMAN  CATHOLIC  HIEEARCHY 

IN  ENGLAND. 


My  Lord, 

That  I  was  prevented  by  a  rule  laid  down 
by  the  Lords'  Committee  on  the  Ecclesiastial  Htlea 
Act  from  giving  evidence  before  their  Lordships, 
was  to  me  a  subject  of  much  regret*  For  I  was 
anxious  to  lay  before  the  Committee  certain  £Etcts 
constituting  what  may  be  called  the  secret  history 
of  that  which  has  been  very  erroneously  named 
the  Papal  aggression. 

Those  facts  ought  not  to  remain  unknown,  and 
it  is  my  duty  to  publish  them,  because  they  are 
necessary  for  the  comprehension  of  a  historical 
event,  and  to  enable  public  opinion  to  arrive  at  a 
jtwt  conclusion  regarding  a  great  question. 

I  have,  therefore,  determined  to  publish  them 
in  the  form  of  a  letter,  which  I  address  to  your 
Lordship,  not  only  as  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee, but  as  a  public  man,  who  has  taken  a 
broad,  statesmanlike  and  generous  view  of  the 
subject. 

I  proceed  at  once  to  my  narrative. 

It  was  determined  that  the  time  had  come  when 
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the  satisfaction  of  being  confirmed  in  my  opinion  will 
enable  me  to  bear,  without  regret,  the  trouble  so  costly 
an  experiment  may  reasonably  give  me/' 

To  these  and  similar  arguments  by  which  Anselmo 
urged  Lothario  to  carry  out  his  design,  his  friend 
repUed,  ^^  Methinks,  Anselmo,  you  are  at  this  time  in 
the  same  disposition  that  the  Moors  are  always  in, 
whom  you  cannot  convince  of  the  error  of  their  sect 
by  citations  from  Holy  Scripture,  nor  by  arguments 
drawn  from  reason,  or  founded  upon  articles  of  faith ; 
but  you  must  produce  examples  that  are  plain,  easy, 
intelligible,  demonstrative,  and  undeniable;  as  when 
it  is  said,  ^  If  from  equal  parts  we  take  equal  parts, 
those  that  remain  are  also  equal.'  And  that  you  may 
clearly  see  that  it  is  so,  say,  Anselmo,  have  you  not 
told  me  that  I  must  solicit  her  who  is  reserved,  per- 
suade  her  who  i8  wtuous,  brihe  her  who  is  dis- 
interested,  and  court  her  who  is  prudent?  If  then 
you  know  that  you  have  a  reserved,  virtuous,  dis- 
interested, and  prudent  wife,  what  is  it  you  would 
have  ?  And  if  you  are  of  opinion  she  will  come  off 
victorious  from  all  my  attacks,  as  doubtless  she  will, 
what  better  titles  do  you  think  to  bestow  on  her  after- 
wards than  those  she  has  already  ?  Or  what  will  she 
be  more  then  than  she  is  now  ?  Tell  me,  Anselmo,  if 
heaven  or  good  fortune  had  made  you  master  and 
lawful  possessor  of  a  superlatively  fine  diamond,  of 
whose  goodness  and  beauty  all  jewellers  who  had  seen 
it  were  folly  satisfied,  and  should  unanimously  declare, 
that  in  weight,  goodness,  and  beauty,  it  came  up  to 
whatever  the  nature  of  such  a  stone  is  capable  of,  and 
you  yourself  should  believe  as  much,  as  knowing 
nothing  to  the  contrary,  would  it  be  right  that  you 
should  take  a  fancy  to  lay  this  diamond  between  the 
anvil  and  the  hammer,  and  by  mere  dint  of  blows  try 
whether  it  was  so  hard  and  so  fi&e  as  it  was  thought 
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to  be  ?  And  farther,  supposing  this  put  in  execution, 
and  that  the  stone  resists  so  fooHsh  a  trial,  would  it 
acquire  thereby  any  additional  value  or  reputation? 
And  if  it  should  break,  as  it  might,  would  not  all  be 
lost?" 

Anselmo's  jewel  was  in  the  end  broken  through 
his  impertinent  curiosity ;  and  the  name  of  Lothario, 
instead  of  standing  for  a  faithiid  friend,  has  become 
equivalent  to  the  seducer  of  a  wife. 

The  arguments  here  urged  may  be  transferred  with* 
out  violence  from  the  virtue  of  chastity  to  the  grace  of 
Faith.  The  story  thus  affords  an  apt  illustration  of 
the  relative  position  of  the  two  parties  now  engaged  in 
attacking  or  defending  the  Church  of  England  and 
the  Christian  BeUgion.  The  one  party  would  persuade 
men  to  lay  |iside  their  faith  until  they  have  proved  to 
themselves  its  truth.  They  therefore  plead  for  further 
Uberty  of  thought ;  they  protest  against  being  called 
upon  to  commit  themselves  to  any  creed  or  system; 
they  denounce  as  moral  tyranny  and  base  disloyalty 
to  truth  any  attempt  to  secure  the  permanent  reception 
of  definite  doctrines,  or  to  gain  men's  final  adhesion  to 
any  body  of  presumptive  truth.  No  conviction  is  of 
any  value  unless  it  be  the  result  of  previous  inquiry. 
All  belief  must  have  been  preceded  by  doubt ;  men's . 
faith  must  be  always  open  to  reconsideration:  and 
none  must  presume  to  esteem  one  set  of  opinions 
more  correct  or  precious  than  another.  An  un- 
directed and  interminable  search  after  truth  ap- 
pears, in  their  estimation,  to  be  the  highest  duty  and 
noblest  occupation  of  the  human  intellect.  They  are 
most  anxious,  therefore,  that  all  authoritative  enquiry 
into  men's  teaets  should  be  abandoned,  and  all  pro- 
visions for  securing  a  certain  faith  in  any  class  of 
persons  abrogated.  Truth,  they  seem  to  say,  is  of  no 
value  if  it  be  protected.    Faith  which  has  not  been 
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established  in  spite  of  all  possible  difficulties  is  not 
worthy  of  the  name.  To  this  the  other  party  reply : 
Christianity  is  a  definite  and  ascertained  system,  rest- 
ing upon  certain  well-known  truths  which  constitute 
its  Creed.  Upon  the  belief  of  these  truths,  where  pos- 
sible, depends  the  participation  in  those  benefits  which 
Christianity  has  to  o£fer.  It  is,  therefore,  most  un- 
warrantable to  unsettle  by  any  means  the  faith  of  those 
who  have  been  brought  up  in  the  belief  of  Christian 
doctrine  and  the  use  of  Christian  means  of  Grace. 
The  duty  of  the  Christian  teacher  is  not  to  provoke 
discussion,  or  to  instil  doubts  as  to  the  truth  of  the 
Church's  Creed,  but  to  explain  and  to  enforce  it ;  to 
expound  its  doctrines  in  their  true  and  genuine  sense ; 
to  set  forth  their  consequences,  to  point  out  their  rela- 
tions, to  answer  objections,  to  bring  forward,  as  the 
person  or  occasion  may  require,  the  most  suitable  por- 
tions of  that  mass  of  evidence,  overpowering  in  the 
aggregate,  on  which  the  truth  and  Divine  origin  of  our 
holy  Beligion  is  established.  Such  being  the  office  it 
is  most  necessary  that  all  who  are  on  the  point  of 
undertaking  it,  or  who  are  entering  upon  the  dis- 
charge of  it  in  a  new  sphere,  should  give  assurance  to 
those  who  authorize  them  to  teach,  and  to  those  who 
submit  to  be  taught  by  them,  that  they  understand 
and  hold  the  system  which  those  who  send  them  wish 
to  propagate,  and  in  which  those  to  whom  they  are 
sent  desire  to  be  instructed.  To  secure  this  it  has 
been  enacted  by  law,  both  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  that 
all  authorized  teachers  in  the  Church  of  England  shall 
in  various  ways,  before  God,  before  their  ecclesiastical 
or  academical  superiors,  and  before  the  people  com- 
mitted to  their  charge,  make  declarations  of  their  own 
faith  and  belief  in  the  whole  body  of  Christian  doctrine 
as  represented  by  the  several  formularies  of  their 
Church.     That  to  which  they  assent  is  the  Faith.    No 
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amomit  of  examination  can  make  it  more  certain; 
no  course  of  enquiry  can  add  to  its  contents.  This 
Faith  is  the  knowledge  of  God ;  in  this  Faith  alone  can 
God  he  truly  worshipped;  to  this  Faith  alone  has 
everlasting  life  been  promised.  We  will  not  therefore 
submit  it,  m  the  minds  of  those  who  are  our  care,  to 
any  unnecessary  danger ;  we  wiU  not  hazard  any  trials 
of  our  own  procuring  or  devising.  Christian  Faith  is 
a  jewel  too  precious  to  be  thus  risked ;  it  is  worthy  of 
all  the  protection  we  can  give  it.  We  will  not  there- 
fore voluntarily  surrender  one  formulary  of  faith,  or 
dispense  with  one  form  or  declaration  of  assent  which 
the  orthodox  learning  or  Christian  prudence  of  our 
forefathers  has  bequeathed  to  us.  So  far  from  being 
a  reason  for  relaxing  existing  requirements,  the  un- 
settled state  of  reUgious  opinion  in  the  present  age 
renders  them  doubly  needftd. 

Such  seems  to  be  a  fair  summary  of  the  contending 
theories. 

Those  who  wish  to  see  the  arguments  for  the  attack 
upon  existing  tests  may  refer  to  Dr.  Stanley's  Letter 
to  the  Bishop  of  London ',  to  an  Article  on  Church 
Expansion  and  Liturgical  Revision,  in  the  Edinburgh 
Eeview^^  supposed  to  be  from  the  same  pen,  or  to 
Professor  Goldwin  Smith's  "  Plea  for  the  Abolition  of 
Tests '."  It  is  in  answer  to  the  last  of  these  that  the 
present  pamphlet  is  written.  The  question  as  regards 
the  Church  at  large  has  been  handled  on  the  side  of 

'  A  Letter  to  the  Lord  Bishop  of  London  on  the  State  of  Sub- 
scription in  the  Church  of  England  and  in  the  University  of 
Oxford.  By  Arthur  Penrhyn  Stanley,  D.D-,  Ac.  Oxford  and 
London  :  John  Henry  and  James  Parker.     1863. 

»  No.  CCXXIX.,  January,  1861.  Eeprinted  by  Longman  and 
Co.,  1862. 

•  A  Plea  for  the  Abolition  of  Tests  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 
By  Goldwin  Smith.  Oxford:  Wheeler  and  Day.  London: 
Hamilton  and  Co,     1864. 
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the  defence  by  Dr.  Irons,  in  a  Letter  to  the  Bishop  of 
London  * ;  by  Mr.  Mozley ,  in  a  Letter  to  Dr.  Stanley  * ; 
by  the  Archdeacon  of  London,  in  a  Letter  to  Mr. 
Hoare  • ;  and  by  Dr.  Ogilvie  on  Clerical  Subscription  '• 
Perhaps,  however,  the  most  thorough  exposure  of 
the  ultimate  design  and  efifect  of  the  crusade  against 
Dogma  is  to  be  found  in  Mr.  Cook's  Essay  on  Ideo- 
logy and  Subscription  in  **  Aids  to  Faith." 

Before  examining  Professor  Goldwin  Smith's  argu- 
ments it  may  be  well  to  point  out  some  passages 
which  show  his  extreme  bitterness  against  Christian 
doctrine,  against  the  Enghsh  formularies,  and  against 
the  supporters  of  both  or  either  of  them. 

These  passages  are  certainly  not  calculated  to  produce 
a  favourable  conception  of  the  Charity  which  is  divorced 
from  Dogma.  Thus  the  following  account  is  given  •  of 
Subscription  to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  as  required 
for  the  Degree  of  M.A. : — 

*^  You  call  upon  him  to  subscribe  as  the  condition  of  his 
receiving  the  reward.  Do  you  not  hereby  wilfolly  and 
deUberately  tempt  him,  by  the  bribe  of  worldly  advantages, 

*  Proposed  Surrender  of  the  Articles  of  the  Churcli  of  England. 
A  Letter  to  the  Lord  Bishop  of  London  on  Professor  Stanley's 
Views  of  Clerical  and  University  "  Subscription."  By  William 
J.  Lx>ns,  D.D.,  Ac.  London:  Theodore  Wright,  188,  Strand; 
Rivingtons,  Waterloo-place ;  and  Parkers,  877,  Strand  and  Oxford. 
1863. 

'  Subscription  to  the  Artictes.  A  Letter  to  the  Bev.  P^fessor 
Stanley.  By  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Mozley,  B.D.,  &c.  Oxford,  and  377, 
Strand,  London :  John  H.  and  J.  Parker.     1863. 

'  Clerical  Subscription  considered ;  in  a  Letter  to  Henry  Hoare, 
Esq.,  £rom  the  Archdeacon  of  London.  London:  Rivingtons, 
Waterloo-place ;  and  High-street,  Oxford.     1864. 

^  On  Subscription  to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  as  by  Law  re- 
quired of  Candidates  for  Holy  Orders  and  of  the  Clergy.  By 
Charles  A.  Ogilvie,  D.D.,  <&c.  Parkers,  Oxford  and  London. 
1863. 

•  Plea  for  the  AboUtion  of  Tests,  p.  9. 
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and  the  threat  of  worldly  degradation^  to  lie  to  God  and  to 
his  own  Boul  ?  Such  a  system  may  serve  the  political  in- 
terests of  an  Establishment ;  but  is  it  possible  that  it  can 
serve  the  spiritual  interests  of  the  Christian  Church  P  Can 
it  long  stand  before  the  awakened  moral  sense  of  mankind  P 
If  we  were  not  made  callous  by  official  custom  and  party 
casuistry,  should  we  fail  to  perceive  that  no  imaginable  sin 
against  the  God  of  Truth  can  be  greater  or  more  deadly  than 
that  of  deliberately  corrupting  the  spirit  of  truth  in  a  young 
heart?" 

So  of  the  religions  exclusiveness  of  the  Uniyersity 
generally  he  writes  • : — 

"  Some  persons  are,  it  is  believed,  inclined  to  attach  value 
to  the  testimony  which  under  the  system  of  exclusion  the 
University  is  supposed  to  render  to  religious  truth.  Re- 
ligious truth  will  not  accept  the  testimony  of  injustice ;  and 
this  testimony,  if  we  look  to  facts  instead  of  fiction,  will 
prove  to  be,  at  bottom,  that  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  her 
favourite  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  or  at  best  that  of  Archbishop 
Laud, — a  testimony  with  which  religion  need  not  fear  to 
part,  so  long  as  she  retains  that  of  one  simple  mind  or  one 
pure  heart." 

The  "Irish  Efstablishment "  is  characterized'  as 
"the  most  portentous  monument  of  intolerance  in 
Christendom." 

Insincere  conformity  to  the  Established  Chm'ch  is 
thus  calmly  assumed,  and  scoflSngly  described  ^ : — 

"  As  to  scientific  atheists,  if  they  are  to  be  foimd  any 
where,  as  it  is  possible  they  may  be  in  the  present  unhappy 
relations  between  theology  and  science,  they  are  most  likely 
to  be  found,  not  among  Nonconformists,  whose  noncon- 
formity can  scarcely  fail  to.  be  caused  by  some  positive  con- 
viction, but  among  nominal  professors  of  the  State  religion, 
burning,  with  a  smile,  a  little  harmless  incense  to  the  esta- 
blished divinity,  and  taking  with  cynical  composure  any 
tests  which  the  established  superstition  may  require." 

•  P.  47.  '  P.  50.  '  P.  67. 
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Conscientious  attachment  to  the  teaching  of  the 
Church  is  ^' faith,  or  that  self-imposed  blindness 
which  arrogates  the  name  of  faith  *." 

Boman  Catholics  seem  to  be  entirely  excluded  from 
the  comprehensive  tolerance  of  the  Professor.  Ee- 
ferring  to  their  admission  to  aU  the  privileges  of  the 
University,  he  says  * : — 

^' Boman  Catholics  are  probably  too  much  addicted  to 
sectarian  exclusiveness  to  present  themselves  as  candidates 
for  fellowships  in  a  mixed  society.  Otherwise,  there  might 
no  doubt  be  a  difficulty  in  consenting  to  put  up  with  the 
uusocial  attitude  and  petulant  airs  of  sectaries,  who  have 
persuaded  themselves  that  every  thing  in  Christendom  is 
of  the  earth,  earthy,  except  that  Church  which  has  most 
miserably  soiled  its '  spiritual  essence  by  adulterous  union 
with  the  worst  powers  of  the  earth,  and  by  partnership,  and 
more  than  partnership,  in  their  worst  crimes." 

But  perhaps  the  bitterest  passage  of  all  is  one 
which  seems  to  allude  to  the  career  of  an  eminent,  and 
by  no  means  extreme  Prelate,  who  has  signaJized  him- 

self  by  his  advocacy  of  the  Church's  Faith* : — 

• 

*'  There  is,  indeed,  another  class  of  persons  *  of  no  religious 
creed  whatever,*  in  any  deep  sense  of  the  term,  whose  pre- 
sence and  example  may  teach  young  hearts  to  mistrust 
religion ;  but  these  persons  are  likely  to  be  found,  not  bend- 
ing under  the  obloquy  which  a  world  at  once  careless  and 
Pharisaical  casts  on  honest  doubt,  but  nimbly  mounting  the 
ladder  of  preferment,  and  denouncing,  from  the  high  places  of 
the  Church,  for  the  gratification  of  the  religious  pubUc,  men 
who  have  braved  every  thing,  and  sacrificed  every  thing  for 
the  sake  of  religious  truth." 

Side  by  side  with  this  should  be  placed  the  unfair 
imputation  on  the  anti-rationalistic  system  of  another 
writer,  who  contributed  one  of  the  most  masterly  and 

•  P.  59.  ♦  p.  62.  »  P.  72. 
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convincing  essays  among  the  "Aids  to  Faith,"  for 
whom  the  Professor  seems  to  entertain  a  peculiar 
antipathy  • : — 

"  Works  affecting  to  prove  that  men  cannot  know  God, 
'  and,  by  necessary  implication,  that  God  cannot  make  Him- 
self known  to  man,  have  been  applauded  by  the  enemies  of 
reUgious  inquiry  as  memorable  apologies  for  the  Christian 
revelation." 

The  reference  here  to  "a  certain  Bampton  Lec- 
turer'" cannot  be  mistaken:  the  appUcation  of  a 
passage  immediately  preceding  is  not  so  plain.  It 
lias,  probably,  some  connexion  with  what  the  Professor 
calls'  ''the  formal  rites  of  an  intolerant  and  cruel 
State  religion :" — 

*'  The  same  (that  their  conduct  is  not  only  disinterested, 
but  self-sacrificing  in  the  highest  degree)  can  hardly  be  said 
of  those  who  take  advantage  of  the  state  of  the  market 
afforded  by  these  disturbances  to  vend  theological  drugs 
compounded  of  immoral  ingredients,  as  antidotes  to  the 
spirit  of  truth  working  in  the  hearts  of  men,  through  doubt, 
to  a  better  and  more  enduring  faith*." 

These  are  only  a  few  instances  out  of  many;  but 
they  may  suffice. 

After  these  specimens  of  the  Professor's  animus,  it 
will  not  be  surprising  to  an  unprejudiced  reader,  to 
find  in  his  Plea  an  iQustration  of  the  truth  of  the 
apophthegm,  ''  Rhetoric  is  unhappily  a  bane  as  well  as 
a  gift  ^."  His  passion  for  point  and  antithesis,  joined 
with  his  contemptuous  and  hostile  feeling  towards  the 
Church  of  England,  have  led  him  in  many  cases  to 

•  P.  94r.  '  «*  The  Suppression  of  Doubt  not  Faith,"  p.  18. 

■  P.  73.  •  P.  94. 

'  Professor  Goldwin  Smith  on  Irish  Histoiy  and  Character, 
p.  11. 
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sacrifice  sense  to  sound,  and  argument  to  inuendo. 
On  some  of  the  most  material  points  of  his  case  he 
has  put  forward  hasty  and  iU-considered  reasonings, 
which  a  moment's  reflection  must  have  shown  him  to 
be  inconclusive.  Indeed  his  Plea  contains  statements 
which  are  irreconcileable. 

For  example,  we  are  told  in  one  passage*,  **The 
National  Church,  legally  speaking,  is  the  EngUsh 
nation."  How  this  theory  is  to  be  reconciled  with 
such  passages  as  the  following,  it  must  be  left  to  the 
Professor  to  explain  *. 

*'  Those  who  most  desire  the  removal  of  tests,  ....  are 
as  far  as  possible  from  wishing  to  liberalize  any  Church  by 
legislative  action,  above  all,  by  the  action  of  a  Parliament, 
which  has  lost  the  last  vestige  of  a  title  to  legislate  in  matters 

of  religion In  the  times  of  the  Tudors,   when  the 

relations  between  Church  and  State  were  settled,  and  in  the 
time  of  Charles  II.,  when  that  settlement  was  restored,  it 
was  assumed  that  Church  and  State  were  one,  and  that 
conformity  and  citizenship  were  coextensive;  nor  did  the 
aristocratic  revolution  which  is  associated  with  the  name  of 
William  III.,  alter  the  principle,  although  it  quahfied  the 
practical  rigour  of  intolerance. 

''  It  is  now  for  statesmen  to  determine  whether  the  ex- 
perience of  three  centuries  is  not  conclusive  as  to  the  vanity 
of  these  expectations :  whether  there  remains  any  ground 
whatever  for  hoping  that  Nonconformity  will  cease,  and  that 
national  unity  will  be  brought  about  by  the  adherence  of 
all  citizens  to  the  AngUcan  religion. 

''To  exercise  these  national  functions,  and  still  more  to 
be  trusted  with  national  authority  to  exercise  them,  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  must  become  the  Universities  of  the  whole 
nation,  and  it  must  be  clearly  established,  in  a  way  in  which 
nothing  but  their  complete  emancipation  from  AngUcan  tests 
will  establish  it,  that  their  proper  duty  is  the  promotion  of 
national  learning  and  education,  not  the  propagation  of 
AngUcan  opinions  \' 
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"  The  Legifilatiire  which  established  the  Articles  and  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer  no  longer  exists.  That  Legisla- 
ture was  an  exclusively  Anglican  legislature,  which  might, 
without  flagrant  incongruity,  make  laws  for  the  Anglican 
Communion.  It  has  passed  away ;  and  in  its  place  there 
now  sits  a  mixed  assembly  of  Anglicans,  Nonconformists, 
Roman  Catholics,  and  Jews.  A  reformation  of  the  Anglican 
Code  of  doctrine  by  such  a  Legislature  as  this  is  more  than 
minds  the  most  tolerant  of  logical  inconsistencies  could  be 
brought  to  endure 


ft  n 


The  facts  referred  to  in  these  latter  passages  may 
be  safely  left  to  refute  the  theory  of  the  former.  They 
show  clearly  that  the  Church  of  England  is  not  legally 
or  historically  the  English  nation,  irrespective  of  the 
religious  profession  of  the  individuals  who  compose  the 
nation.  Yet  this  is  one  of  the  chief  grounds  upon 
which  the  Professor  rests  his  "  Plea  for  the  Abolition 
of  Tests  in  the  University  of  Oxford."  Another  of 
his  arguments  is  even  weaker.     He  says  •, 

'*  Legally,  the  Universities  are  lay  corporations.'^ 

And  again  ^, 

"  It  is  not  true,  legally  or  historically,  that  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  are  ^seminaries  of  the  Church  of  England.' 
They  are  legally  lay  corporations :  historically  they  are 
national  Universities,  which  in  their  most  memorable  era 
were  rather  antagonists  than  servants  of  the  Clergy." 

Now  what  does  this  prove  ?  Merely  that  the  Univer- 
sities do  not  belong  essentially  or  exclusively  to  the 
Clergy.  To  argue  from  this  as  the  Professor  does  S 
that  the  Universities  do  not  belong  "  to  the  Anglican 
Church,"  and  are  not  "ecclesiastical  institutions'," 
not  " seminaries  of  the  Chnrch  of  England',"  implies 
an  extravagance  of  sacerdotalism  which  could  not  cer- 

»  Pp.  94,  95.  •  P.  80.  '  Pp.  72,  73. 

•  P.  80.  •  P.  83.  »  P.  72. 
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tainly  have  been  anticipated  in  so  veiy  anti-clerical  a 
writer.  The  terms  •'an  Ecclesiastic,"  "a  Church- 
man/* **to  enter  the  Church,"  "the  Church  as  a  pro- 
fession," are,  it  is  true,  at  times  applied  exclusively  to 
persons  in  the  Holy  Orders  of  the  Church.  In  the 
same  way  officers  in  the  army  are  frequently  spoken  of 
as  '^  military  men."  But  it  would  be  a  strange  argu- 
ment to  say  that  because  the  quarters  of  a  garrison  do 
not  belong  exclusively  to  officers,  that  barracks  are  not 
military  establishments.  There  are  soldiers  who  are  not 
officers ;  and  there  are  Churchmen  who  are  not  Clergy- 
men. Why  should  not  the  Universities  be,  as  in  fact 
they  are,  lay  corporations  of  Churchmen  ?  They  are 
thus  distinguished,  on  the  one  hand,  from  Bishops 
and  Chapters,  which  are  Clerical  corporations,  and  on 
the  other  from  ordinary  municipal  corporations,  which 
since  the  repeal  of  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts  have 
not  been  limited  to  Churchmen. 

For  this  difference  ample  reason  may  be  found  in 
the  history  and  purpose  of  the  Universities.  The 
restriction  of  municipal  corporations  to  members  of 
the  Church  of  England  was  part  of  the  system  of 
Government,  when  it  was  assumed  "  that  conformity 
and  citizensirip  were  coextensive ;"  there  was  nothing 
m  their  origm  or  purpose  which  gave  members  of  the 
Church  of  England  any  pecuhar  claim  to  them  more 
than  to  any  other  places  of  trust  and  authority  in  the 
country.  But  the  case  of  the  Universities  is  very 
different.  They  are  essentially  places  of  education. 
Religion  being  "  the  foundation  of  society*," 

*'  The  basis  of  civilization,  the  only  sufficient  sanction  of 
the  moral  principles  on  which  society  depends,  and  the 
only  lasting  spring  of  the  unselfish  affections  and  actions 
which  bind  men  into  a  commimity,  and  save  that  community 
from  dissolution '," — 

•  Plea,  p.  6.  »  Pp.  86,  86. 
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it  is  evident  that  in  such  institutions  Religions  teach- 
ing and  observances  must  occupy  an  important  and 
prominent  position.  ''Christianity,  as  the  sole  and 
sufficient  source  of  spiritual  life^/'  has  certainly  the 
best  claim  to  be  that  Beligion.  How  far  Christianity 
is  possible,  except  under  the  form  of  some  definite 
system  and  communion,  will  be  discussed  hereafter. 
It  may  be  sufficient  to  remark  that,  according  to  ordi- 
nary notions,  if  the  University  is  to  have  a  Religion  it 
must  belong  to  some  recognized  religious  body.  The 
present  seems  the  place  to  put  forward  the  historical 
and  legal  claim  of  the  body  called  the  Church  of 
England. 

During  the  Middle  Ages  the  Universities,  like  every 
other  public  institution,  were  wholly  within  the  sphere, 
and  permeated  by  the  life  of  the  Church.  This  is 
true,  whatever  may  be  said  of  the  part*,  which  they 
took  in  the  contentions  between  the  ''  sacerdotal  and 
reactionary,"  with  the  "scientific  and  progressive 
elements  of  mediaeval  intellect,"  which  might,  perhaps, 
be  more  fairly  and  simply  described  as  the  Papal  and 
Anti-papal  parties. 

At  the  Reformation  the  same  changes  were  intro- 
duced  into  the  Universities  and  Colleges,  as  into  the 
rest  of  the  Church,  of  which  the  continuity,  as  a 
spiritual  corporation,  has  been  always  recognized  by 
the  EngUsh  Legislature  and  EngUsh  Courts.  That 
indeed  is  the  principle  upon  which  most  of  the  Eccle- 
siastical property  in  the  country  is  held.  Under  the 
Stuart  dynasty  the  same  measures  were  employed  to 
secure  conformity  in  the  Universities  and  Colleges,  as 
in  the  Church  at  large.  "It  is  plain,  therefore," 
as  the  Dean  of  Christ  Church  has  remarked^,  "that 

*  P.  88.  *  Pp.  82,  83. 

'  Subscription  no  Security.     Maemillan^t  Magazine^  No.  54, 
April,  1864. 
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it  was  intended  to  treat  the  Universities  as  eccle- 
siastical bodies.  We  have  seen/'  he  says,  '^  that  the 
Universities,  Oxford  especially,  were  treated  as  eccle- 
siastical microcosms/'  In  short,  the  Universities 
have  always  been  regarded  as  part  and  parcel  of  the 
Church  of  England.  Under  the  Plantagenets,  mider 
the  Tudors,  under  the  Stuarts,  and  after  the  Revolu- 
tion, the  Universities  belonged  exclusively  to  the 
Church  of  England.  By  what  Act  of  Parliament  was 
the  Church's  title  cancelled  ?  It  was  unknown  to  the 
House  of  Commons  not  only  in  1850,  but  even  in 
1864.  The  Professor  will,  no  doubt,  poiut  to  *'the 
Acts  of  Parliament,  which  admitted  Dissenters  to  the 
Bachelor's  Degree  at  Oxford,  and  to  the  Master's 
Degree  (but  not  to  a  voice  in  the  Senate)  at  Cam- 
bridge/' These,  however,  were  confessedly  privileges 
newly  granted  to  Dissenters:  they  were  gratuitous 
concessions;  and  they  were  not  supposed  by  the 
Legislature  to  sever  tiie  connexion  between  the  Uni- 
versities and  the  Church,  so  far  as  the  governing  and 
teaching  bodies  were  concerned. 

In  the  debate  on  the  second  reading  of  Mr.  Dodson's 
Bill  for  the  AboUtion  of  Tests,  in  March,  1864,  Mr. 
Neate  referred  to  the  traditional  character  of  exclusive 
connexion  with  the  Church  of  England  '' belonging 
to  the  Convocation  of  the  University  of  Oxford"  as 
well-founded;  and  Sir  William  Heathcote  ^^ assumed 
that  the  Universities  were  Church  institutions  not  only 
in  theory  but  in  fact '."  This  principle  was  assumed 
throughout  the  debate  on  the  Universities'  Commission 
in  1850,  and  it  was  impossible  to  deny  its  truth  as  a 
matter  of  fact.  The  present  Attorney-General  then 
said,  with  reference  to  the  existmg  **  connexion  of  the 
Universities  with  the  Church,  and  the  question  of  the 

^  Supplement  to  the  ChMrdian^  March  23,  1864. 
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admission  of  Dissenters,"  "to  any  change  which 
might  sever  the  Universities  from  their  present  relations 
to  reHgion  and  the  Church  he  (Mr.  Pahner)  would  be 
decidedly  opposed;  but  the  noble  lord  (Lord  John 
Bussell)  justly  stated  that  this  was  a  question  depend- 
ing upon  principles  and  facts  already  perfectly  well 
known,  and  as  to  which  no  new  iuformation  was 
necessary  to  be  obtained  by  the  Commission."  While 
that  exclusive  connexion  of  the  Universities  with  the 
Church  was  maintained,  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  the  course 
of  the  same  debate,  remarked  of  them,  "we  all  admit 
that  they  on  the  whole  are  tiying  to  do  their  best  to 
perform  their  duty  and  fulfil  the  purposes  for  which 
they  were  originally  estabUshed^." 

This  being  admitted,  the  true  position  of  the  State, 

"as  the  equal  guardian  of  the  secular  rights  and 
interests  of  all^,"  requires  that  the  Church  of  England 
should  be  protected  in  the  possession  of  the  Univer- 
sities of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  as  much  as  that 
Oscott  and  Stonyhur&rfc  should  be  secured  to  Boman 
Catholics,  and  religious  distinctions  ignored  in  the 
University  of  London. 

It  may  be  further  admitted,  that  "  the  Legislature  is 
not  only  entitled,  but  bound  to  deal  with  the  property 
of  the  Church  for  the  good  of  the  whole  community  ^" 
So  it  is,  iQ  a  sense,  with  all  property  whatsoever. 
But  the  true  mode  of  doing  so  has  been  already  pointed 
out.  Therefore,  unless  worship,  study,  and  education 
upon  the  principles  of  the  English  Church  can  be 
shown  to  be  impossible,  absurd,  immoral,  or  contrary 
to  public  policy,  the  Legislature,  so  far  from  being 
called  on  to  initiate,  is  bound  strenuously  to  repress 
any  encroachment  upon  the  exclusive  right  of  Chuxch- 

'  Hansard's  Parliamentary  Debates.  Third  Series.  Vol.  czii., 
pp.  1461—1605. 

•  Plea,  p.  29.  •  P.  37. 
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men  to  take  part  in  the  goyemment  and  teaching  of 
the  old  Universities. 

In  order  to  show  that  this  exclusive  right  is  a  fact 
as  well  as  a  theory,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  note  some 
of  the  indications  of  the  religions  and  Church  of  Eng- 
land character  of  the  University  which  are  to  be  found 
in  Oxford.  Its  motto,  ^^Dominus  illuminatio  mea/' 
is  well  known.  This  may  have  been  chosen  by  the 
vicious  Earl  of  Leicester ;  nevertheless  it  is  from  Holy 
Scripture ',  and  might  be  fairly  taken  as  a  proof  of  the 
character  which  the  University  bore,  when  he  was 
Chancellor,  as  a  place  of  religious  and  sound  learning. 
A  prescription  of  250  years,  moreover,  is  not  without 
its  value  in  establishing  a  title.  But  there  is  no  need 
to  press  this  point.  It  would  be  impossible  to  con- 
ceive a  more  distinct  proof  of  the  Christian  and 
Catholic  constitution  and  purpose  of  the  University 
itself,  than  the  form  in  which  all  the  superior  degrees 
are  and  have  been  for  ages  conferred  *.  It  is,  '^  Ad 
honorem  Domini  nostri  Jesu  Christi,  et  ad  profectum 
sacrosanctdd  matris  Ecclesisd  et  studii,  ego  auctoritate 
mea  et  totius  Universitatis  do  tibi  licentiam,  &c.,  in 
nomine  Domini,  Patris,  Filii,  et  Spiritus  Sancti*," 
the  Holy  Gospels  being  laid  on  the  head  of  each  of  the 
candidates,  who  are  kneeling  before  the  Yice-Chan- 
cellor,  who,  with  the  Proctors,  uncovers  his  head, 
according  to  Statute,  as  he  pronounces  the  Sacred 
Names.  In  the  same  spirit  each  Term  is  began, 
and  each  Academical  Year  concluded,  with  a  chanted 
Litany,  and  the  Celebration  of  the  Holy  Communion 
by  the  Vice-Chancellor  and  Proctors,  according  to  the 
rites  of  the  Church  of  England  *.  University  sermons, 
again,  as  is.  admitted  in  the  Plea  %  are  a  Christian 

•  Pb.  xxviL  1.  *  M.A.,  D.M.,  D.C.L.,  D.D. 

•  University  Statutea,  VI.  (IX.)  vi.  6. 

•  Ibid.  L  iL  •  P.  47. 
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institntion,  marking  the  ecclesiastical  character  of  the 
Uniyersitj,  apart  from  its  comiexion  with  the  Colleges, 
which  are  confessedly  rehgious  bodies.  Professor 
Goldwin  Smith,  indeed,  seems  to  argue  that  because 
their  founders  were  in  some  cases  opposed  to  the 
'^  Roman  and  Sacerdotal  party,"  they  did  not  desire 
their  institutions  to  be  ecclesiastical  or  rehgious.  This 
notion  is  at  once  refuted  by  their  deeds  of  foundation, 
in  which,  as  a  rule,  the  rehgious  character  of  their 
intentions  appears  most  prominently.  The  words  of 
Walter  de  Merton  and  William  of  Wykeham,  who  are 
specified  ^  by  the  Professor  as  anti-sacerdotal  or  uneccle- 
siastical,  are  subjoined  ®. 

'  Pp.  83.  31. 

*  Walter  de  Merton  thus  expresses  his  intention  in  founding  a 
college,  in  the  several  editions  of  his  statutes :  "  In  nomine  Dei 
onmipotentis,  Patris  et  Filii  et  Spiritus  Sancti,  in  honore  ejusdem 
SanctaB  et  individusB  Trinitatis  et  beatissim^e  Dei  genitriciB  Marise, 
et  Beati  Johannis  Baptistaa  Christi  prsecursoris,  atque  Sanctorum 
omnium,  ego  Walterus  de  Merton,  etc.,  do,  assigno  et  concedo 
maneria  ipsa,  etc.,  ad  iundationem  Domus  quam  ....  in  pro- 
fectum  EcclesisB  sanctse  Dei,  pro  salute  animse  domini  mei  Begis, 
etc.,  statuo,  fundo  et  stabilio,  ad  perpetuam  sustentationem  viginti 
scholarium  in  scholis  degentium  OxonisB,  yel  alibi  ....  et  ad 
sustentationem  duorum  vel  trium  ministrorum  altaris  Christi  in 
dicta  Domo  residentium."  Statutes  of  the  House  of  Scholars  of 
Merton,  in  Maldon,  1264. 

In  the  Confirmation  of  1270  his  words  are : — "  EcclesisB  Sacro- 
sanctsB  profectum  ex  meis  laboribus  augere  cupiens  et  exoptans  ;*' 
and  in  the  Statutes  of  Merton  College  in  Oxford,  1274 :  "  Ego, 
Walterus  de  Merton,  Clericus,  &c.,  de  Summi  rerum  et  bonorum 
Opificis  bonitate  confisus,  ejusdem  gratiea  qui  vota  hominum  pro 
sua  voluntate,  ad  bonum  disponit  et  dirigit  fidenter  innisus,  animi- 
que  revolutione  saepe  solicitus,  si  quid  sui  nominis  honori  retribuam 
pro  hiis  quse  mihi  in  hac  vita  abundanter  retribuit  Domum  quam, 
...  ad  honorem  et  gloriam  Altissimi .  .  .  fundavi  et  stabilivi, — 
.  .  .  stabilio  et  confirmo."  Statutes  of  the  Colleges  of  Oxford. 
J.  H.  Parker,  Oxford.   Longman,  London.  1853.   Merton  College. 

The  foundation  of  William  of  Wykeham  is  no  less  religious: 
''In  nomine  sanctie  et  individuffi  Trinitatis,   Patris  et  FUii  et 

B   2  -- 
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It  is  clear,  however,  that  the  title  of  the  Church  of 
England  is  set  aside  hy  the  Professor,  not  for  any 
flaw  which  he  can  discover  in  it,  bat  on  account  of  his 
preconceived  opinions  on  the  subject  of  Christianity. 

There  are  two  assumptions  on  which  the  whole  of 
his  Plea  is  in  reality  based. 

(I.)  That  ordinary  Christianity,  at  all  events  the 
Christianity  of  the  Church,  is  corrupt  and  spurious. 

(n.)  That  genuine  Christianity  is  undogmatic  and 
comprehensive. 

An  attempt  will  now  be  made  to  show  that  both 
these  assumptions,  so  essential  to  the  Professor's 
argument,  are  in  fact  groundless.  They  are  stated 
more  or  less  expUcitly  in  various  parts  of  the  Plea. 

Thus,  speaking  of  religious  scepticism  the  Professor 

writes  *, — 

*'  It  is  here  because  it  is  every  where,  both  in  England 
and  in  other  ootmtries,  owing  to  the  decay  of  State  Greeds, 
which,  not  being  true,  and  heing  no  longer  upheld  by  suffi* 
cient  power,  are  falling  into  ruin,  and  leaving  nations, 
whose  reUgions  thought  they  have  long  paralyzed,  weltering 
in  perplexity  and  distress." 

It  is  hard  to  beUeve  that  this  is  a  description  of  the 
most  sacred  formularies  of  the  Church,  the  summary 
of  saving  faith,  the  basis  of  reUgious  Ufe ;  and  that 

SpiritoB  Sancti,  necnon  BeatissimsB  Mariad  Virginid  glorioss, 
omniumque  Sanctorom  Dei.  Nos  Willielmus  de  Wicham  pennis- 
sione  Divina  Wintoniensis  Episcopus,  de  Summi  rerum  Opificis 
bonitate  confisi,  qui  vota  cxmctorum  in  eo  fide&tium  cognoscit, 
dirigit  et  disponit,  de  bonis  fortunie,  qusd  nobis  in  hac  vita  do  sua 
plenitudinis  gratia  tribuit  abundanter,  duo  perpetua  Collegia  .  .  . 
ad  laudem,  gloriam,  et  bonorem  nominis  Crucifixi  ac  gloriosissimso 
MarijiB  matris  ejus,  sustentationem  et  ezaltationem  fidd  Christiname, 
Ecclesin  sanctce  profectum,  Divini  cultus,  liberaliumque  artium, 
scientiarum  et  facultatum  augmentum,  auctoritate  Apcstolica  et 
Begia,  ordinavimus,  instituimus,  fundavimus  et  stabilivimus.'* 
(Statutes  of  the  Colleges  in  Oxford.  New  College.) 
•  Pp.  52,  68. 
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from  the  pen  of  one  who  has  at  various  times  asserted 
that  they  ^*  ought  thoroughly  to  be  received  and 
believed ;  for  they  may  be  proved  by  most  certain  war- 
rants of  Holy  Scripture  ^"  Yet  this  seems  the  only 
.conclusion  to  which  a  careful  examination  of  the  words 
can  lead.  No  creeds  except  the  Three  Creeds,  Nicene 
Greed,  Athanasitis'  Creed,  and  that  which  is  commonly 
called  the  Apostles'  Creed ',  have  ever  been  upheld  by 
any  State  authority  in  England ;  nor  are  any  other 
endorsed  or  referred  to  in  the  "  mass  of  Tudor  dogma," 
commonly  known  as  the  XXXIX  Articles.  It  is 
these  therefore  which  the  Professor  regards  as  having 
^Mong  paralyzed  the  religious  thought  of  nations;" 
having,  in  fact,  long  kept  them  stedfast  in  their  alle-> 
giance  to  the  one  living  and  true  God,  and  to  the  one 
Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.  These  it  is  which  in 
his  estimate  are  **  falling  into  ruin,  because  they  meet 
with  less  support  than  they  once  did  from  'the 
powers  of  the  world ' ;' "  and  because  they  are  not 
TRUE.  Let  those  who  advocate  the  AboUtion  of  Tests 
in  the  University  of  Oxford,  at  least  set  clearly  before 
their  eyes  the  position  in  which  the  system  of  their 
spokesman  would  soon  land  them.  Let  them  know 
that  in  future  their  confession  of  faith  will  begin,  ^^  I 
do  not  believe  in  God  the  Father  Almighty,  nor  in 
Jesus  Christ  His  only  Son  our  Lord,  nor  in  God  the 
Holy  Ghost;"  for  the  Creeds,  of  the  sum  and  sub- 
stance of  which  this  is  the  contradictoiy,  are  '^  not 
true." 

Audacious,  not  to  say  blasphemous,  as  this  assump- 
tion appears,  at  least  to  the  ^^  clerical "  mind,  there 
are  other  passives  in  the  Plea  which  contain  the  same 
implication. 

Thus    in    reference    to    the    Clergy  trained  in  a 

'  Art.  VIII.  »  Art.  VIII.  •  P.  22. 
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"free"  University,  we  read,  ** something  they  might 
lose  as  champions  of  orthodoxy,  but  they  would  gain 
more  as  teachers  of  the  truth  *•"  Here  orthodoxy  and 
the  truth  are  treated  as  apposed  terms,  which  is 
certainly  a  wide  departure  from  the  language  of  St. 
Paul'. 

Again,  the  Professor  speaks  strongly  of  the  im- 
portance of  religion  and  the  disastrous  effects  of  '^  a 
prolonged  period  of  scepticism  ®." 

"  The  evils  of  which,"  he  says,  "  the  continued  existence 
of  a  State  religion,  when  once  generally  felt  to  be  imtrue, 
will  aggravate,  both  by  inflaming  the  destructive  violence  of 
scepticism,  and  by  preventing  the  free  action  of  the  re- 
constructive power." 

This  clearly  applies  to  the  Church  of  England,  as  by 
law  established.  The  reason  why  infidelity  is  not 
more  common  than  it  is,  is,  in  his  opinion,  only  be- 
cause the  system  of  the  Church  has  not  universally 
prevailed. 

"  The  State  religion  has  not  been  so  exclusively  enforced, 
nor  has  the  yoke  of  the  State  Clergy  been  so  heavy  in  this 
country  as  in  France  before  the  Revolution.  The  mischief 
done  to  the  faith  of  the  nation  has  therefore  not  been  so 
great ;  but  nevertheless  great  mischief  has  been  done,  and 
statesmen  will  soon  be  called  upon  to  deal  with  the  results." 


*  P.  78. 

»  1  Tim.  i.  3,  fi^  ^^iSoo-icaXeiv,  iii.  9 ;  vi.  3.  2  Tim.  i.  13, 
14 ;  ii.  15,  opOoTOfwwra  rov  Xoyov  r^s  dXrjOeia's,  Not  "  rightly 
dividing,"  but  going  straight  on,  keeping  the  orthodox  course  in 
the  doctrine  of  the  truth:  "Semel  in  N.  T.  legitur  de  doctore, 
recte  et  ad  veritatem  Christianam  accommodate  docente,  2  Tim. 
ii.  15  (ut  supra),  qui  recte  tradit  doctrinam  Christianam,  qui 
munere  doctoris  Christiani  rite  fungitur,  Vulg.,  recte  tractantem 
verbiun  veritatis.  SynM  .  .  .  recte  prsedicantem  verbum  veritatis 
.  .  .  opOoTOfua  Scriptoribus  ecclesiasticis  est,  i.  q.  opOoSo^Ca  et 
optfoSiSacrKoXta'*  (Schleusncri  Lexicon  in  N.  T.,  s.  v.  opOorofiiia)* 

•  Plea,  p.  36. 
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The  only  redeeming  point  in  the  Church  of  England, 
as  contrasted  with  the  Church  of  Borne,  seems  in  his 
mind  to  be  the  greater  amount  of  toleration,  and  the 
comparative  absence  of  political  power  in  the  Clergy 
within  its  pale.  We  must  conclude  therefore  that  it 
is  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  Christianity,  in  which 
the  two  Communions  are  agreed,  which  the  Professor 
denounces  as  haying  done  great  mischief  to  the  faith  of 
the  nation ;  for  which  he  proposes  to  substitute  some 
new  system,  to  be  evolved  by  the  reconstructive  power 
of  himself  and  his  free-thinking  friends. 

That  he  rejects  Christianity  in  its  ordinary,  historical, 
and  only  genuine  sense  may  be  farther  gathered  from 
some  subsequent  passages  of  the  Flea.  Christianity, 
we  are  told  ^ 

'^  Did  not  consign  the  religious  intellect  of  man  to  per- 
petual torpor,  or  condemn  it  for  ever  to  the  scarcely  in- 
tellectual function  of  handing  down  and  repeating  certain 
theological  formularies,  drawn  up  in  the  primitive  or  early 
ages  of  the  Church." 

Away,  then,  with  the  Apostles'  Creed !  Away  with 
the  formula  of  Baptism !  Away  with  the  Lord's 
Prayer  I  Away  with  the  Words  of  Institution,  the 
Canon  by  which  the  other  Sacrament  is  consecrated ; 
which  St.  Paul •  **  delivered''  to  the  Corinthians  as  that 
which  he  had  ** received  of  the  Lord!"  These  are, 
most  assuredly,  '^theological  formularies  drawn  up  in 
the  primitive  or  early  ages  of  the  Church,"  which  have 
been  handed  down  and  repeated  by  Christian  men  for 
sixty  generations.  Let  them  be  discarded  accordingly. 
Future  ages  may  perhaps  find  employment  for  their 
intellect  in  endeavouring  to  discover  the  point  or  cohe- 

.    '  P.  88. 

•  1  Cor.  xi.  23 — 25.     Compare  xv.  1 — 4,  for  the  Creed. 
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rence  of  snch  feeble  substitutes  as  have  been  ahready 
proposed'  for  them.     Again,  in  a  passage  already 

*  See  the  Book  of  Gomnum  Prayer  of  the  Church  of  England^ 
adapted  for  general  use  in  other  Ptotestant  Ghiirche&  London : 
William  Pickering,  1852.  In  place  of  the  Apostles'  C^reed  it  ia 
ordered: 

"  %  Then  shall  the  JiBnUter  read  aloud  the  holy  truths  qf  the 
Chspel  qf  Jesus,  in  His  own  blessed  toords,  and  in  the  authentic 
words  of  His  Apostles^  the  people  standing.'* 

Onr  Lord  declares, 

*'GK)d  is  a  Spirit,  and  they  that  worship  Him  must  worship 
Him  in  spirit  and  in  tmth."     St.  John  iv.  24. 

"When  ye  pray,  say,  Our  Father,  which  art  in  heaven." 
St.  Luke  zi.  1. 

**  This  is  the  work  of  GK)d,  that  ye  believe  on  Him  whom  He 
hath  sent."     St.  John  vi.  29. 

^  The  word  which  ye  hear  is  not  Mine,  but  the  Father's  which 
sent  Me."    St.  John  xiv.  24. 

"  I  am  the  resurrection,  and  the  life :  he  that  beGeveth  in  Me» 
though  he  were  dead,  yet  shall  he  live ;  and  whosoever  liveth  and 
believeth  in  Me  shall  never  die."     St.  John  zi.  25,  26. 

"  The  hour  is  coming  in  the  which  all  that  are  in  the  graves 
shall  hear  My  voice,  and  shall  come  forth ;  they  that  have  done 
good  to  the  resurrection  of  life,  and  they  that  have  done  evil  to 
the  resurrection  of  damnation."     St.  John  v.  28,  29. 

St.  Peter  for  himself  and  the  rest  of  the  Apostles  confesses, 

"  We  believe  and  are  sure  that  Thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of 
the  living  God."    St.  John  vL  69. 

St.  John  says> — 

'*  This  is  the  commandment  of  God,  that  we  shoidd  believe  on 
the  name  of  His  Son  Jesus  Christ,  and  love  one  another." 
1  St.  John  iii  23. 

St.  Paul  says,-*- 

"  If  thou  shalt  confess  with  thy  mouth  the  Lord  Jesus,  and 
shalt  believe  in  thine  heart  that  God  raised  TTiin  from  the  dead, 
thou  shalt  be  saved."    Bom.  z.  9. 

"  We  must  all  appear  before  the  judgment-seat  of  Christ,  that 
every  one  may  receive  the  things  done  in  the  body,  according  to 
that  he  hath  done,  whether  they  be  good  or  bad."    2  Oor.  v.  10. 

"  T  The  People  shall  say,  Amen." 
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qnoted,    the    venders  of    '^Theological  drugs    com- 

The  same  "  statement  of  Holy  Ghspel  truths "  is  to  be  read 
ingtead  of  the  Nicene  Greedy  "  or  the  following  words  of  our 
Lord  ;"— 

"  JesuB  said,  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  Qod  with  all  thy 
heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  mind. 

<<  This  is  the  first  and  great  commandment,  and  the  second  is 
like  unto  it,  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself.  On  these 
two  conmiandments  hang  all-  the  law  and  the  prophets."  8t, 
Matt.  xxii.  87—40. 

'*  He  also  said  of  His  disciples,  I  have  given  them  the  words 
which  Thou  gavest  Me,  and  they  have  received  them,  and  have 
known  surely  that  I  came  out  from  Thee,  and  they  have  believed 
that  Thou  didst  send  Me.  I  pray  for  them ;  and  for  them  also 
which  shall  believe  on  Me,  through  their  word ;  that  they  all  may 
be  one,  as  Thou,  Father,  art  in  Me,  and  I  in  Thee,  that  they  may 
be  one  in  us ;  I  in  them,  and  Thou  in  Me,  that  they  may  be  made 
perfect  in  one."    St.  John  zvii.  8,  9.  20,  21.  23. 

The  following  is  a  *'  section  "  of  the  adapted  Te  Deum : — 

*^  The  holy  Church  throughout  all  the  world  :  doth  acknowledge 
Thee; 

"  The  Father  :  of  an  infinite  Majesty, 

*'  Thy  glorified,  true  :  and  faithful  Son ; 

"  Also  the  Holy  Ghost  :  the  Comforter. 

"  Thou  art  the  King  of  glory  :  0  God. 

"  He  is  the  only-begotten  Son  :  of  the  Father. 

"  When  Thou  diddest  determine  to  deliver  man  :  Thou  didst 
not  despise  his  low  estate. 

''When  Christ  had  overcome  the  sharpness  of  death,  He  did 
open  the  kingdom  of  heaven  to  all  believers. 

"He  sitteth  at  the  right  hand  of  6k)d,  in  the  glory  of  the 
Father. 

"  We  believe  that  He  will  come  to  be  our  Judge." 

In  Baptism  the  Minister  may  choose  between  the  form  pre- 
scribed by  our  Lord  and  the  daring  innovation : — "  N.  I  baptize 
thee  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ.  Amen."  It  is  hardly  necessary 
to  point  out  the  Socinian  tendency  of  all  this. 

The  function  of  the  intellect  in  relation  to  the  unvaiying  tra- 
ditional truths  of  Christianity  may  be  gathered  &om  the  following 
passage  of  S.  Leo : — 

"  Nemo  ad  cognitionem  veritatis  magis  propinquat,  quam  qui 
intelligit  in  rebus  Divinis,  etiamsi  multum  proficiat,  semper  sibi 
supcressc  quod  quserat.     Nam  qui  sc  ad  id,  in  quod  tendit,  per- 
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pounded  of  immoral  ingredients  "  is  donbtless  meant 
to  describe  certain  orthodox  teachers;  while  the 
men  in  whose  hearts  the  spirit  of  trath  (N.B.  not  the 
Spirit  of  truth*)  is  working  "through  doubt,  to  a 
better  and  more  enduring  faith/'  must  be  sought  for 
among  those  who  haying  cast  aside  the  Beligion  of  the 
Church,  are  seeking  to  "  reconstruct "  a  system  better 
suited  to  the  enlightened  intellect  and  awakened  moral 
sensibilities  of  the  age  of  Comte,  of  Darwin,  and  of 
Mill'. 

yenisse  prsesumit,  non  qussita  repent,  sed  in  inquisitione  defecit.'* 
In  Nativ,  9,  c.  1,  quoted  in  note  98,  to  Mr.  Bright's  translation 
of  S.  Leo's  Sermons  on  the  Incarnation. 

■  St.  John  xiv.  17. 

'  At  p.  58  the  Professor  has  the  following  weighty  and  pertinent 
remark :  "  Among  the  authors  not  formallj  recommended  by  the 
Universiiy,  but  in  constant  use  and  yirtually  acknowledged  by  the 
examiners,  is  Mr.  Stuart  Mill,  whose  chapter  on  Social  Science  em- 
bodies the  atheistic  theory  of  Ck)mte."  His  judgment  in  this  point 
may  be  confirmed,  if  confirmation  be  needed,  by  reference  to  the 
work  of  a  recent  French  author,  Le  Positivisme  Anglais.  Etude  sur 
Stuart  Mill,  par  H.  Taine.  Paris,  BaiUiire,  1864.  MiU's  theory 
of  the  nature  of  universal  propositions  and  of  syllogistic  reasoning 
leads  by  a  like  necessity  to  absolute  scepticism.  Surely  it  is  in- 
cumbent pn  the  University,  even  upon  the  admission  that 

"  K  any  tendency  were  really  shown  by  Professors  to  abuse  their 
chairs  for  the  propagation  of  irreligion,  nobody  could  object  to  the 
enactment  of  such  provisions  as  might  be  requisite  to  put  a  stop  to 
the  offence*;" 

to  take  some  precaution  against  the  study  of  Log^c  being  thus 
made,  as  it  has  often  proved,  a  vehicle  for  scepticism  and  sheer 
unbelief.  If  any  who  accept  Mill's  philosophy  retain  a  shadow  of 
Keligion,  it  can  only  be  by  taking  their  place  among  "  those  who 
adore  GK>d  under  the  disguise  of  Nature,  or  who  pay  religious 
worship  to  scientific  facts,  dignified,  by  a  transparent  misnomer, 
with  the  title  of  laws  f." 

•  Plea,  p.  50.  t  r.  86, 
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Lastly,  the  Professor  argues  ^  for  the  **free  study" 
of  Theology  in  the  University  in  the  folloTving  terms : — 

"  The  emancipation  of  the  study  from  restrictions  pro- 
hibiting  inquiries  which  might  lead  to  truth,  is  the  only 
alteration  in  the  existing  state  of  things  which  it  is  proposed 
to  make  ;  and  if  truth  is  the  first  object,  it  is  difficult  to  see 
on  what  ground  such  a  prayer  could  be  refused/' 

Clearly  on  the  ground  that  the  current  doctrines  of 
Theology  are  the  truth ;  an  assumption  which  has  at 
least  as  great  a  weight  of  argument  and  authority  in 
its  favour  as  the  counter-assumption  of  our  author, 
that  the  Church  has  yet  her  faith  to  find ;  that  the 
Apostles,  to  whom  their  Master  promised  that  the 
Spirit  of  Truth  should  guide  them  into  all  truth,  were 
so  far  from  being  fuUy  informed  in  Divine  things,  that 
after  1800  years  of  Christianity  we  are  still  in  the  condi- 
tion  of  inqdrers,  and.  as  it  appears,  without  any  trust- 
worthy  knowledge ;  with  no  clue  by  aid  of  which  we 
may  thread  the  perplexed  and  tangled  maze»  of  human 
thought,  or  arrive  at  certain  truth.  Such  seems  to  be 
the  Professor's  view  of  the  state  of  Christian  know- 
ledge generally. 

He  has  also  some  observations  upon  one  of  the 
most  famous  monuments  of  Christian  dogma  which 
deserve  remark '. 

''Speaking  of  men  of  science,  as  in  fact  still  held  in 
allegiance  by  those  substantial  and  rational  truths  of  Chris- 
tianity which  barren  and  irrational  dogma  only  overlays ;" 

he  goes  on, — 

"But  they  would  be  sinners  against  the  light  that  is 
in  them,  if  they  did  not  recoil  from  mere  absurdities,  par- 
ticularly when  tendered  in  a  damnatory  form,  and  stamped 

*  P.  98.  •  P.  76. 
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as  falflehoods  to  all  nncorrupted  mindB  by  their  oonnexion 
with  a  spirit  of  persecutioii/' 

It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  the  Athanasiaa  Creed 
was  uppermost  in  his  mind  when  he  wrote  these  words. 
Supposing  this  to  be  the  case,  the  doctrine  of  the 
Holy  Trinity,  as  represented  in  the  most  exact,  cau- 
tious, and  able  statement  of  it  ever  framed,  is  charac- 
terized by  the  Professor  as  ''mere  absurdities/'  as 
'' barren  and  irrational  dogma/'  That  such  is  his 
estimate  of  the  whole  system  of  doctrine  which  treats 
of  the  existence  and  relations  of  the  Divine  Persons, 
seems  to  be  further  indicated  by  his  allusions  to  the 
controversy  between  the  Eastern  and  Western  Churches 
touching  tiie  Procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  This  he 
calls  in  the  text*  "perfectly  unpractical,"  and  in  a 
note,  ''  a  doctrine  to  which  no  human  understanding 
can  attach  any  meaning  whatever."  Yet  in  one  form 
or  the  other  it  is  part  of  the  Creed  and  of  the  doctrine 
of  Christ'. 

•  P.  82. 

'  St.  John  XV.  26.  It  may  be  instmctive  to  compare  with  these 
rash  and  contemptuous  criticisms  of  the  Church's  Faith  the  cautious 
and  reverent  remarks  of  Dr.  Moberly : — 

"  It  is  certain  that  the  Truth  cannot  possess  a  man  .  •  .  unless 
Doctrine  be  duly  known,  and  received,  and  believed.  Doctrine  is, 
as  it  were,  Truth  projected  in  some  medium  which  the  nund  can 
see  .  .  .  No  man  can  ever  know  or  own  it  only  by  intellectually 
studying  it.  He  must  obey,  and  then  he  will  know.  .  •  .  Doctrines 
are  deeper  things  than  one  might  think.  To  be  believed  they 
need  a  fitness  of  heart  as  well  as  bead.  .  .  .  Learn  from  hence 
the  sacred  value  of  doctrine ;  its  sacred,  deep,  unfathomable  pre- 
ciousness.  We  might  be  tempted  to  think  the  differences  between 
doctrinal  statements  often  apparently  very  slight;  that  the 
subjects  of  them  are  very  high  and  mysterious,  and  so  that  men 
may  innocently  differ  about  them ;  that  where  none  can  know  for 
certain,  it  is  tyrannical  to  impose  on  others  our  own  views ;  that  at 
any  rate  it  is  wrong  to  regard  such  seemingly  small  differences 
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upon  such  abstruse  and  distant  subjects  as  justifying  separation  or 
disunion  of  loYe  among  men ;  that  justice,  and  yirtue,  and  tem- 
perance are,  after  all,  the  things  of  most  consequence,  and  that 
nncerity  is  welt  nigh  as  good  as  truth.  These  fallacies  are  very 
common.  They  are  at  the  root  of  aD  the  infidelity  and  half- 
infidelity  which  takes  so  many  men  off  from  the  full  and  hearty 
obedience  which  they  owe  to  the  reyealed  will  ftnd  word  of  God. 
But  how  differently  do  the  Sacred  Scriptures  speak  of  the  Truth ! 
How  in  their  language  is  it  a  sanctifying,  liberating  thing !  A 
thing  which,  not  identical  with  Doctrine,  but  sacredly  and  mys- 
teriously connected  with  it,  must  possess  a  man  so  that  he  shall 
be  in  the  Truth,  and  abide  in  the  Truth,  or  else  he  is  not  in 
Christ.  ...  If  we  undervalue  Doctrine,  who  shall  insure  us 
against  losing  the  Truth  ?  " — Winchester  Sermons,  i.  297« 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  the  dispute  between  the  Eastern 
and  Western  Churches,  at  least  originally,  was  not  so  much  about 
the  ''distant  and  abstruse,*'  or,  as  the  Professor  calls  it,  "unpractical" 
question  of  the  Hypostatic  difference  in  the  mode  of  the  Holy 
Ghost's  existence,  but  about  the  very  practical  question  of  the 
Pope's  authority  to  add  to  the  Creed  of  the  Universal  Church. 
The  following  summaiy  is  from  Bishop  Pearson's  Exposition  of 
the  Creed,  Art.  VIII.  (p.  324—826,  6th  edit.)  :— 

''In  the  primitive  times  the  Latin  Fathers  taught  expressly 
the  procession  of  the  Spirit  from  the  Father  and  the  Son,  because 
by  good  consequence  they  did  collect  so  much  from  those  passages 
of  the  Scripture  which  we  have  used  to  prove  that  truth.  And  the 
Greek  Fathers,  though  they  stuck  more  closely  to  the  phrase  and 
language  of  the  Scripture,  saying  that  the  Spirit  proceedeth  firom 
the  Father,  and  not  saying  that  He  proceedeth  from  the  Son,  yet 
they  acknowledged  imder  another  Scripture  expression  the  same 
thing  which  the  Latins  understood  by  procession,  viz.  that  the 
Spirit  is  of  or  from  the  Son,  as  He  is  of  and  from  the  Father,  and 
therefore  usually  when  they  said, '  He  proceedeth  from  the  Bather^ 
they  also  added.  He  '  received  of  the  Son,^  Theodoret  first  made 
use  of  the  Greeks'  expression  to  impugn  the  doctrine  both  of  Greeks 
and  Latins,  and  afterwards  divers  of  the  Greeks  expressly  denied 
the  procession  from  the  Son«  At  last  the  Latins  inserted  the 
Filioque  into  the  Constantinopolitan  Creed,  to  which  it  had  been 
decreed  by  the  Council  of  Ephesus  that  it  should  not  be  lawful  to 
make  any   addition.     This  was  first  done  in  the  Spanish  and 
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be  a  reason  why  men  of  science  should  recoil  from  it, 
the  same  mnst  hold  good  of  the  words  of  Truth  itself, 
"  He  that  beheveth  not  shall  be  damned ' ;"  **  He  that 
beUeveth  not  the  Son  shall  not  see  life ;"  and  so  of  St. 
John's,  "  but  the  wrath  of  God  abideth  on  him*."  "  He ' 
that  beUeyeth  not  is  condemned  already,  because  he 
hath  not  beUeved  in  the  name  of  the  only-begotten 
Son  of  God  *."  Upon  these  and  similar  texts  of  Holy 
Scripture — ^including,  of  course,   those  of  a  positive 

French  Churches  ;  and  the  matter  being  referred  to  Pope  Leo  IH., 
he  ruled  that  the  interpolation  most  he  withdrawn,  and  to  giye 
greater  authority  to  the  ancient  reading,  he  exposed  in  St.  Peter's 
two  shields  of  sUver,  on  which  was  inscribed  the  Creed  in  Greek 
and  Latin,  without  the  Mlioque,  and  by  this  means  he  quieted  all 
distempers  for  his  time.  But  not  long  after,  the  following  Popes, 
more  in  love  with  their  own  authoriiy  than  desirous  of  the  peace 
and  unity  of  the  Church,  neglected  the  tables  of  Leo,  and  admitted 
the  addition,  Mlioque.  This  was  done  first  in  the  time  and  by  the 
power  of  Pope  Nicholaus  the  First ;  and  so  the  schism  between  the 
Latin  and  the  Greek  Church  began  and  was  continued,  never  to  be 
ended  until  those  words  koI  ix  rov  Ylov,  or  Mlioque,  are  taken  out 
of  the  Creed :  the  one  relying  upon  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  con- 
tained in  those  words,  and  the  authority  of  the  Pope  to  alter  any 
thing ;  the  other  either  denying  or  suspecting  the  truth  of  the 
doctrine,  and  being  very  zealous  for  the  authority  of  the  ancient 
Councils.  This,  therefore,  is  much  to  be  lamented  that  the 
Greeks  should  not  acknowledge  the  truth  which  was  acknow- 
ledged by  their  ancestors,  in  the  substance  of  it ;  and  that  the 
Latins  should  force  the  Greeks  to  make  an  addition  to  the  Creed 
without  as  great  an  authority  as  hath  prohibited  it,  and  to  use 
this  language  in  the  expression  of  it  which  never  was  used  by  any 
of  the  Greek  Fathers." 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  this  famous  controversy,  so  often 
looked  upon  as  contemptible,  is  one  of  great  practical  importance ; 
and  at  the  same  time,  while  it  is  fraught  with  warning  and  instruc- 
tion, it  does  not  imply  that  diversity  or  alteration  in  the  Christian 
faith  which  it  is  sometimes  assumed  to  do. 

'  St.  Mark  xvi.  16.  •  St.  John  iii.  36. 

•  St.  John  iii.  18. 
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character,  such  as,  ''This  is  life  eternal,  that  they 
should  know  Thee,  the  only  true  God,  and  Jesus  Christ 
whom  Thou  hast  sent^" — ^the  damnatory  clauses,  as 
they  are  called,  of  the  Athanasian  Creed,  are  founded ; 
and  it  is  difficult  to  see  with  what  spirit  of  persecution 
they  are  connected,  unless  it  he  persecution  to  warn 
men  of  the  consequences  of  rejecting  ''  the  record 
which  God  has  given  of  His  Son%"  and  of  Himself, 
Nor  is  it  less  difficult  to  see  why  the  spirit  which 
denounces  punishment,  temporal  or  eternal,  against 
the  man  who  is  guilty  of  cruelty  or  fraud,  should  he 
virtuous  indignation,  while  that  which  threatens  the 
loss  of  spiritual  privilege  now  and  in  another  world  to 
those  who  make  the  ''God  of  truth"  "a  liar,"  and 
refuse  to  comply  with  the  conditions  on  which  He 
offers  His  grace  *,  should  hear  to  all  uncorrupted  nunds 
the  stamp  of  falsehood '. 


*  St.  Jolin  xvii.  3.  •  1  St.  John  v.  10. 

•  St.  Mark  xvi.  16.     1  St.  John  v.  10. 

'  The  Professor  here,  as  in  other  places,  seems  in  an  extraordinary 
manner  to  identify  truth  with  goodness.  There  is  nndouhtedly  a 
close  connexion  hetween  them ;  they  will  he  found  on  the  whole  to 
comhine  in  direct  proportions.  But  they  are  not  the  same  thing ; 
nor  is  it  impossihle  that  they  should  he  found  apart  in  individual 
cases.  Granting  therefore,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  the 
Athanasian  doctrine  may  have  heen  at  times  connected  '*  with  a 
spirit  of  persecution,"  it  does  not  follow  that  it  is  therefore  false. 
If  truth  he  incapahle  of  ahuse,  it  may  he  safely  affirmed  that  it  has, 
as  yet,  never  heen  discovered.  So  when  the  Professor  tells  us 
(pp.  89,  90)  that  "  many  of  those  whose  hearts  are  filled  with  reli- 
gious douht  are  among  the  hest  of  men,  the  purest  in  life,  the  most 
disinterested  in  their  ohjects,  the  most  ready  to  sacrifice  eveiy 
thing  to  truth  and  right ;"  without  raising  the  question  how  those 
who  are  in  great  douht  about  the  existence,  the  nature,  or  the 
character  of  God,  can  reach  the  measure  of  human  excellence  in 
devotion  and  obedience  to  the  Supreme  Being,  we  may  at  once 
decline  to  accept  them  individually  as  the  safest  guides  to  truth. 
Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  does  it  fiollow  firom  the  moral  depravity  of 
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All  the  Creeds,  even  the  Athanasian,  elaborate  as  it 
may  seem,  are  but  developed  statements  of  the  Bap- 
tismal formula^;  which  prescribes  not  merely  the 
words  by  which  Baptism  is  to  be  administered^  but 
the  faith,  on  condition  of  which  persons  are  to  be  ad* 
mitted  ioto  the  Church,  This  is  the  "  faith  which  was 
committed  to  the  Church  by  its  Founder  to  be  simply 
held  for  ever  •."  It  was  to  guard  this,  to  preserve  it  in 
its  genuine  purity,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  various 
perversions  and  misrepresentations  which  enemies  to 
the  Truth  have  at  various  times  put  forward,  that  the 
more  technical,  elaborate,  and  circumstantial  docu- 
ments were  framed  which  now  form  the  Church'3 
Creeds.  The  security  of  these  is  guaranteed  to  the 
Church  of  England  by  the  State ;  nor  could  it  reason- 
ably be  imagined,  at  least  till  veiy  recently,  that 
"those  who  sold  the  spiritual  independence  of  the 
Church  for  State  endowments  and  the  support  of  poK- 
tical  power ' ;"  in  other  words,  the  rulers  of  the  Church 
who  consented  to  have  Christianity  recognized  and 
supported  as  the  Beligion  of  the  State,  whether  at 
Constantinople  or  in  England,  had  "most  miserably 
and  almost  to  the  ruin  of  Christendom  betrayed  "  this 
precious  treasure.  Certainly  their  successors  are  not 
likely  to  vindicate  its  integrity  by  allowing  its  future 
guardians  to  be  educated  by  men  who  have  given  no 
assurance  of  their  own  adhesion  to  it ;  and  who,  esteem- 
ing it  their  "duty  to  God  to  keep  their  conscience 
free',"  "wiU  no  longer  submit  to  the  degradation  of 
taking  any  thing  in  the  nature  of  a  test  \" 

But  aU  this  notwithstanding  the  Professor  assumes 

the  Earl  of  Leicester  (p.  10),  or  of  King  Charles  II.  (p.  19),  that 
the  faith  to  which  thej  gave  their  political  support,  though  not  the 
ohedience  of  their  lives,  was  not  the  truth. 

■  St.  Matt,  xxviii.  19.  •  Plea,  p.  88, 

'  P.  88.  »  P.  9.  •  P.  68. 
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that  genuine  Christianity  is  undogmatic  and  indefinitely 
comprehensive.  We  are  told*  that  men  want  **new 
assurance  of  their  faith.''  Is  then  the  evidence  of 
Christ's  Resurrection  out  of  date  ?  Are  the  argu- 
ments from  the  miraculous  spread  and  no  less  mira* 
culous  efficacy  of  the  Gospel  exploded  ?  Or  is  it  not 
idle  to  talk  of  new  assurance  of  our  faith  being  needed 
when  the  Gospels  stand  as  they  have  stood  for  ages ; 
when  the  Resurrection  of  Christ  from  the  dead  is  as 
well  attested  as  any  historical  fact  which  ever  hap- 
pened ;  when  we  see  th6  miracles  of  grace  which  are 
daily  wrought  among  us  by  the  Holy  Spirit  through 
the  Name  of  Jesus  of  NazareUi  ?  If  Christ  be  not 
risen,  our  faith  is  v^  indeed  \  But  if  He  be  (and 
who  will  deny  it  ?),  we  have  an  assurance  of  the  truth 
of  our  behef  in  Him  and  in  His  words  such  as  no  new 
inquiries  can  confirm  or  shake.  If,  instead  of  criti- 
cizing, men  would  be  at  the  pains  to  realize,  and  by 
God's  help  Uve  up  to  the  truths  in  which  they  have 
been  bred,  we  should  want  no  reconstruction  of  our 
religious  system,  no  new  assurance  of  our  faith.  All 
who  opposed  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  would  then 
oppose  it  consciously  and  avowedly,  as  they  do  now  in 
effect,  in  the  interests  of  vice  and  irreligion.  It  is  indeed 
most  desirable  that  those  who  have  leisure  should  ex- 
amine for  themselves  the  foundation  and  the  contents 
of  their  fSsdth;  this  is  an  employment  in  which  the 
highest  intellect  may  find  ample  and  unfailing  occupa- 
tion. But  this  is  a  very  di£ferent  thing  from  laying 
aside  the  Faith  and  seeking  to  reconstruct  a  new 
one. 

We  are  told  again  *  that  ^'  to  say  that  free  inquiry,  car- 
ried on  by  learned  and  conscientious  men,  must  necessa- 
rily lead  to  sceptical  conclusions,  would  be  rash,  since  it 

*  Plea,  p.  90.  •  1  Cor.  xv.  17.  •  Plea,  p.  97. 

c 
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would  be  equivaleiit  to  saying  that  sceptical  conclnsions 
most  be  true."  But  this  is  not  quite  a  Mr  argument. 
If  the  "  free  inquiry"  of  "  conscientious  men  "  be  un- 
derstood to  imply  that  the  inquirer  does  not  bind  him- 
self to  the  Christian  Faith,  or  assume  it  to  be  true, 
such  a  position  is  in  itself  sceptical.  Sceptics  alone 
inquire  as  if  no  ascertained  truth  were  in  existence ; 
and  having  made  this  assumption  at  the  outset,  it  is 
not  very  probable  that  they  will  be  convinced  of  their 
error  by  any  such  speculations  as  may  be  supposed  to 
follow.  Again,  it  is  implied  in  the  Professor's  argu- 
ment that  sceptical  conclusions  are  identical.  But  it 
is  well  known  that  as  a  rule  they  agree  in  nothing  but 
in  negation  of  the  received  system.  In  many  instaaces 
scepiS  may  be  safely  left  to  refute  one  another ;  their 
assumptions  being  inconsistent,  and  their  theories  con- 
tradictory, so  that  their  labours  can  never  result  in  any 
positive  system ;  nor,  consequently,  if  truth  be  positive, 
in  the  discovery  of  the  truth.  This  is  owing  to  the 
prejudice  which  is  impUed  in  the  veiy  notion  of  a 
search  after  truth.  We  do  not  seek  for  that  which  we 
possess.  And  the  Christian  assumption  is  that  in 
matters  of  BeUgion  we  possess  the  truth.  Witness 
the  words  of  St.  John  ^  **  I  have  not  written  unto  you 
because  ye  know  not  the  truth,  but  because  ye  know  it, 
and  that  no  lie  is  of  the  truth.  Who  is  a  liar  but  he 
that  denieth  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ  ?"  The  Professor 
trusts  entirely  to  the  action  of  the  reason  and  the  con- 
science when  set  free  from  all  bias  and  restraint ;  and 
**  conscience,"  he  tells  us,  **  cannot  be  forced*,"  "  reason 
and  reason  alone  is  our  appointed  instrument  for  bring- 
ing one  another  to  the  truth."  He  does  not  seem  to 
consider  that  reason  is  unable  to  invent  truths  or  to 
discern  them  without  the  consideration  and  comparison 

»  1  St.  John  ii.  21,  22.  •  P.  20. 
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of  evidence,  a  process  of  which  few  minds  are  capable, 
even  if  they  had  the  requisite  leisure  and  materials. 
The  conscience  also  is  very  much  affected  by  the  way 
in  which  it  has  been  trained;  and  there  are  usually 
supposed  to  be  a  variety  of  influences  external  and  in- 
ternal which  interfere  both  with  the  reason  and  the 
conscience,  and  turn  them  aside  from  their  legitimate 
objects,  truth  and  right.  Suppose  the  conscience  of  a 
young  man  were  set  free  from  all  the  preconceived 
notions  of  duty  and  of  sin,  virtue  and  vice,  which  he 
has  derived  from  his  Parents,  his  **  Teachers,  Spiritual 
Pastors  and  Masters,"  and  that  he  were  set  to  discover 
a  system  of  moraUty  from  his  own  observation  of  the 
tendency  of  action,  and  the  verdicts  of  his  own  moral 
sense ;  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  he  would  adopt  in 
the  end  a  system  as  perfect  as  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  or  even  as  the  Decalogue,  in  its  most  formal 
and  literal  acceptation  ?  Yet  this  is  the  Hberation  of 
the  conscience. 

So  with  the  Uberation  of  the  intellect.  Can  it  be 
supposed  for  a  moment  that  one  who  throws  off  all 
the  traditions  he  has  received  in  a  Christian  country, 
and  sets  himself  to  form  a  notion  of  God,  of  His  attri- 
butes. His  dealings,  and  His  relations  to  His  creatures, 
will  arrive  at  conclusions  equal  in  fulness  and  correct- 
ness even  to  the  faith  of  the  merest  rustic,  who  holds 
fast  the  **  form  of  sound  words ","  embodying  the  faith 
once  delivered  '•  by  the  Founder  of  the  Church  to  His 
first  disciples,  and  handed  on  from  age  to  age  in  that 
society  which  is  **  the  pillar  and  ground  of  the  truth '  ?  " 
Yet  this  is  "the  free  study  of  Theology*;"  study 
which  proceeds  on  the  supposition  that  the  Christian 
Faith  is  not  true,  or,  to  say  the  least,  not  proven. 

•  2  Tim.  i.  13.  '•  St.  Jnde  3.     Plea,  p.  88. 

*  1  Tim.  iii.  16.  "  Plea,  p.  96. 

c  2 
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Tins  J  he  says',  **  would  at  least  tend  to  substitnte  the 
serious  study  of  our  theological  difficulties  by  learned 
and  religious  men,  for  the  reckless  difiusion  of  scepti- 
cism by  the  unlearned  and  irreligious."  It  might  be 
thought  from  this  that  the  Professor  sets  down  all  the 
present  Teachers  and  students  of  Diyinity  as  hypo* 
crites  or  triflers.  He  seems  to  assume  that  the  recent 
works  professing  to  consider  the  objections,  and,  so  far 
as  may  be,  offer  solutions  of  the  difficulties  propounded 
by  Dr.  Colenso,  the  writers  of  Essays  and  BeYiews, 
and  authors  of  that  school,  are  unworthy  of  notice  *. 

"  Flea,  p.  96. 

*  Professor  ManseFs  Bampton  LechuBS  are  speciallj  oondetnned 
by  our  Author.  He  refers  to  them  in  a  passage  already  quoted 
as  attempting  to  prove  that  men  cannot  know  God,  and,  by 
necessary  implication,  that  Qtod  cannot  make  Himself  known  to 
man. 

Now  this  is  scarcely  a  feur  way  of  treating  an  opponent  of 
acknowledged  power,  whose  character  affords  not  the  slightest 
ground  for  suspecting  any  want  of  honesiy,  except  that  he  is  a 
Clergyman,  which  appears  to  be  equivalent  with  Professor  Gh)ldwin 
Smith  to  a  tongue-tied  hireling.  He  says  (Flea,  p.  93),  "  The  case 
is  the  same  with  regard  to  the  former,  as  it  is  with  reg^ard  to  existing 
writers  of  the  Established  Church :  no  assurance  or  comfort  can 
be  derived  in  our  present  pefplexities  fixHn  any  of  them,  however 
great  their  learning,  acuteness,  and  eloquence,  for  the  plain  reason 
that  on  eveiy  doubtful  question  of  real  moment  their  lips 
were  sealed  by  law."  This  is  certainly  not  the  feeling  of 
the  country  generally.  But,  further,  the  substance  of  Pro- 
fessor Mansel*s  argument  is  not  fairly  represented.  It  does 
not  at  all  follow  that  because  man  cannot  know  (L  e.  learn  or  find 
out  the  nature  of)  God  for  himself,  God  cannot  therefore  make 
Himself  known  to  man  :  unless  God,  as  appears  to  be  the  case  in 
some  recent  phraseok^es,  be  only  a  more  august  name  for  the 
principles  and  abstractions  of  human  reascm.  It  may  be  quertioned 
whether  aoj^  Theiats,  excepting  those  who  worshipped  gods  with  pas- 
sions, parts,  and  vices  like  themselves,  ever  supposed  that  they  could 
by  sear<^ng  find  out  God,  or  find  out  the  Almighty  to  perfection 
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He  does  not  seem  however  to  blame  the  present  Theo- 
logical Professors  personally ;  he  attributes  their  ineffi- 
ciency to  the  vices  of  the  established  system.  He 
says  •,— 

"The  Professors  of  Theology  at  the  Universities  have 
been  called  professors  of  an  extinct  science.  It  might  be 
said^  with  more  tmth,  that  they  are  at  this  moment  pro- 
fessors debarred  from  treating  of  their  science ;  the  scholas- 
tic science  of  theology  having  passed  away,  while  the 
theology  which  investigates  instead  of  dogmatizing  (the 
foundations  of  which  are  beginning  to  be  laid,  though  at 
present  imder  rather  sinister  auspices),  is  interdicted  to  the 
teachers  of  the  Established  Church.'' 

Again  we  ask,  By  what  new  evidence,  what  new 
discovery,  what  new  anthority  are  the  traths  which 
form  alike  the  subject  of  "Scholastic,"  "Patristic," 
and  "Anglican"  Theology  exploded? 

We  are  supposed  to  have  made  great  advances  in 
science,  social,  natural,  and  moral;  and  to  want  a 
readjustment  of  our  religious  system  to  suit  the  im- 
proved state  of  our  knowledge. 

It  is  presumed  ^  that  discoveries  of  great  importance 
may  be  made  which  should  militate  against  some  of 
the  Articles.  The  Creeds  are.  generally  felt  to  be 
untrue.  Upon  what  grounds?  Has  some  recent 
traveller  explored  the  regions  which  lie  beyond  the 


(Job  xi.  7)  ;  either  by  the  efforts  of  their  own  reason  and  conscience, 
or  by  their  apprdliension  of  the  communications  which  He  had 
made  to  them  directly.  And  notwithstanding  the  opinions  of  the 
Regius  Professor  of  Modem  History  on  the  subject  of  Divine 
Morality  and  Bational  Religion,  there  are  those  who  honestly 
think  that  it  is  of  the  greatest  service  to  the  cause  of  truth  to 
show  that  the  finite  can  never  grasp  the  Infinite :  and  that  in- 
ability to  comprehend  is  no  reason  against  believing  statements 
which  bring  with  them  the  evidence  of  Divine  authority. 
•  P.  97.  •  P.  91. 
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grave,  and  fonnd  Heaven  and  Hell  to  be  alike  fabulous 
and  unreal?  Has  some  modem  physiologist  proved 
that  the  soul  is  non-existent ;  or  some  advanced 
chemist  discovered  a  medicine  for  its  diseases,  or  found 
a  salve  for  an  uneasy  conscience?  If  so,  there  is 
some  reason  to  regard  the  Christian  BeUgion  as  a 
myth.  But  it  is  not  so.  *^  Death  and  sin  are  still  in 
fashion."  Men  still  want  to  be  assured  of  their  salva- 
tion. They  still  find  reason  to  embrace  the  Gospel 
which  tells  them  how  Christ,  ''by  His  Death,  hath 
destroyed  death,  and  by  His  rising  to  life  again  hath 
restored  to  us  everlasting  life\"  They  still  need  the 
ministry  of  reconciliation  to  heal  their  spiritual  sick- 
nesses ;  they  still  find  it  their  wisdom  to  hold  fast 
that  ''  form  of  doctrine ' "  which  has  been  deUvered  to 
them,  as  conveying  the  knowledge  of  the  incompre- 
hensible God,  and  to  walk  in  those  Footsteps  in  which 
they  •  have  '*  the  Ught  of  hfe  '••" 

'  Proper  Preface  for  Easter  Day. 

•  Rom.  vi.  17.  •  St.  John  viii.  12. 

'*  As  an  example  of  "  free  speculation  *'  in  Theology,  conducted 
by  a  man  of  learning  unshackled  by  tests  or  clerical  prejudices,  it 
may  be  desirable  to  call  attention  to  a  small  work  on  Egyptian 
Mythology  and  Egyptian  Christianity  (London,  John  Kussell 
Smith,  86,  Soho-square,  1863),  by  Mr.  Samuel  Sharpe,  of  the 
British  Museum,  author  of  various  elaborate  works  on  Egyptian 
histoiy  and  antiquities.  He  says,  "The  following  are  the  prin- 
cipal doctrines  which  are  most  certainly  known  to  be  conmion  to 
Egyptian  mythology  and  modem  orthodoxy,  as  distinguished  from 
the  religion  of  Jesus.  They  include  the  Trinity,  the  two  natures 
of  Christ,  and  the  atonement  by  vicarious  sufTerings  "  (Preface,  p. 
ix).  These  doctrines  are  then  stated  more  at  length,  so  as  to 
include  Egyptian  superstition  with  the  Christian  faith. 

Further  on  (p.  19)  we  have  an  account  of  an  emblematical 
sculptured  representation  of  the  birth  of  one  of  the  kings  of  Egypt, 
with  the  following  comment :  "  In  this  picture  we  have  the 
Annunciation,  the  Conception,  the  Birth,  and  the  Adoration,  as 
described  in  the  first  and  second  chapters  of  Luke*8  Gospel ;  and 
as  we  have  historical  assurance  (! !)  that  the  chapters  in  Matthew*s 
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Such  *a  course,  however,  is  clearly  inconsistent  with 
the  sentiment  of  the  following  passages  "  : — 

"  The  remoyal  of  sectarian  antipathy  will  seem  an  ad- 
vantage only  to  those  to  whom  sectarian  antipathy  seems  an 
evil,  who  recognize  the  essential  unity  of  the  Christian  cha- 
racter in  different  sects,  and  under  different  dogmatic  sys- 
tems, and  who  think  it  a  calamity  that  men  whose  virtues 
are  the  same  should  be  prevented  by  their  dogmatic  differ- 
ences, or  rather  by  the  dogmatic  differences  of  their  clergy, 
from  heartily  working  together  in  all  things  for  the  common 
good.     This  view  of  the  matter,  it  may  be  said  without 
offence,  is  more  likely  to  be  taken  by  a  Christian  statesman, 
on  whose  mind  the  identity  of  the  religious  character  in  all 
good  men  is  constantly  impressed  by  his  daily  experience  of 
dealings  with  men  of  different  creeds,  than  by  the  eccle- 
siastic, bound  almost  in  honour  to  maintain  the  close  con- 
nexion of  practical  excellence  with  an  exclusive  system  of 
speculative  dogma,    and    little   dibtnrb'Hl  probably  in   his 
theoretical  allegiance  to  this  conviction  by  actual  contact 
with  the  virtues  of  Dissent.     But  to  those  who  do  take  it, 
nothing  can  appear  more  desirable   than   the   mixture  of 
members  of  different  sects  in  youth,  when  the  heart  is  open, 
when  conscientious  difference  of  opinion  is  still  an  object  of 
generous  respect  rather  than  of  bigoted  or  politic  aversion, 
and  when  personal  sympathy  and  daily  companionship  are 
likely  to  make  short  work  with   any  formularies,  however 
consecrated,  which  stand  in  the  way  of  friendship.     And  if 
under  these  harmonizing  influences  not  only  sectarian  anti- 
pathy should  in  some  measure  disappear — ^not  only  men  now 
fellow-citizens  in  name,  should,  from  having  been  members 

Gospel  which  contain  the  Miraculous  Birth  of  Jesus  are  an  after 
addition  not  in  the  earliest  manuscripts,  it  seems  probable  that 
these  two  poetical  chapters  in  Luke  maj  also  be  unhistorical,  and 
be  borrowed  from  the  Egyptian  accounts  of  the  miraculous  birth 
of  their  kings."  Would  the  haters  of  Dogma  allow  such  blas- 
phemous trash  as  this  to  be  circulated  among  young  and  inex- 
perienced students  in  the  University,  as  the  results  of  a  free  study 
of  Theology?  If  not,  free  inquiry  has  its  limits,  even  in  their 
judgment. 
"  Pp.  42,  43. 
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of  the  same  UniTersityy  become  fellow-citizens  indeed— but 
the  value  attached  to  dogma  itself  should  decline,  compared 
with  the  value  attached  to  a  Christian  character  and  a  Chris- 
tian life,  some  might  bewail  the  falling  bulwarks  of  the 
faithy  but  others,  as  we  before  intimated,  would  hail  an 
approach,  however  slight,  towards  the  reconciliation  of  the 
English  Churches,  and,  more  remotely,  towards  the  re* 
conciliation  of  Christendom." 

And  again ', — 

*' Sectarianism  in  the  eyes  of  sectarians  is  fidelity  to 
principle :  in  the  eyes  of  statesmen  it  is  an  evil.  Every 
statesman,  looking  to  the  calamities  of  all  kinds  which  have 
flowed  directly  or  indirectly  from  the  religious  divisions  of 
England  and  of  Christendom,  must  desire  that  these  divi- 
sions shall,  if  possible,  be  brought  to  an  end.  It  is  vain  to 
hope  that  the  reunion  will  be  effected  by  controversies  on 
questions  of  dogma  which  have  been  carried  on  without 
an  approach  to  agreement  for  three  centuries,  and  may  be 
carried  on  with  the  same  absence  of  result  for  ever;  the 
questions  being,  in  fact,  such  as  reason  can  never  determine, 
and  at  the  same  time  perfectly  unpractical,  so  that  neither 
party  can  have  any  practical  motive  for  giving  up  that  which 
each  has  been  trained,  as  a  point  of  ecclesiastical  honour, 
and  as  an  article  of  salvation,  obstinately  and  even  blindly 
to  maintain.  It  will  be  effected,  if  at  all,  and  has  to  some 
extent  already  been  effected,  by  measures  of  political  and 
social  emancipation,  which  throw  men  of  different  sects 
together  in  the  offices  of  political  and  social  life,  and  make 
them  sensible  of  each  other's  virtues,  whereby  Christian 
morality,  the  uniting  element,  is  brought  by  degrees  into 
the  foreground,  and  dogma,  the  dividing  element,  is  by 
degrees  thrown  into  the  backgroimd,  and  may,  in  the  end, 
pass  practically  out  of  view.  This  consideration,  as  well  as 
those  of  mere  political  justice  and  tranqidllity,  will,  in  the 
eyes  of  statesmen,  be  an  inducement  to  embrace  a  policy  of 
emancipation.  But  it  will  be  the  reverse  of  an  inducement 
in  the  eyes  of  those  to  whom  theoretically,  if  not  practically, 
dogma  is  the  essence  of  religion. 

'  Pp.  82,  83. 
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**  The  only  farther  observation  to  be  made  on  the  Uni- 
Tersity  petition,  against  the  emancipation  of  the  Colleges, 
is  that  it  evidently  emanates  from  persons  who  regard  the 
preservation  of '  the  last  test '  as  a  matter  on  which  the  life 
of  the  Church  depends ;  whereas  many  public  men  must  by 
this  time  have  made  up  their  minds,  that  the  last  test  is  the 
last  leaf  upon  the  bough,  which  will  hang  only  till  the  winds 
awake,  and  that  the  religion  of  the  nation  must  henceforth 
be  founded,  and  is  capable  of  being  founded,  on  the  broader 
and  more  enduring  basis  of  social  equality  and  justice'.^ 


•  if 


It  is  here  assnmed  throughout  that  Christianity 
might  and  ought  to  exist  without  dogma,  i.  e.  without 
any  definite  doctrines  or  statements  of  truth.  Chris- 
tianity  is  with  the  Professor  a  purely  moral  principle ; 
a  sentiment,  a  spirit,  not  a  Creed.  He  has  told  us  in 
another  work^  that  ^'sacerdotalism,  sacramentaJism, 
and  dogmatism"  are  ''not  of  the  essence  of  Chris- 
tianity," but  "additions  which  were  unknown  to  the 
first  disciples  of  Christ."  If  we  would  estimate  Chris- 
tianity aright,  *' we  must  put  ourselves  in  the  position 
of  Usteners  to  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  and  regard 
the  reUgion  in  its  original  essence  as  a  new  principle 
of  action,  and  a  new  source  of  spiritual  life."  Now  if 
by  the  first  disciples  of  Christ  be  meant  those  who 
waited  on  Him  in  the  first  part  of  His  ministry,  '*  the 
listeners  to  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount "  at  that  time, 
before  the  facts  and  consequences  of  the  later  stages 
of  His  work  on  earth  were  brought  prominently  for- 
ward, it  may  be  true  that  ''  sacerdotaUsm,  sacrament- 
ahsm,  dogmatism"  were  unknown  to  them.  Still, 
there  is  a  distinct  basis  of  dogma  implied  in  the 

• 

*  A  religion  foimded  on  the  basis  of  social  equality  and  justice 
would  certainly  be  a  curiosity.  We  might  expect  shortly  to  dis- 
cover a  system  of  medicine  based  solely  on  the  principles  of  pure 
mathexnatios. 

•  The  Study  of  History,  p.  4. 
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assumption  of ''  authority  * "  contained  in  the  reiterated 
words  ^'I  say  unto  you/'  which  occur  no  less  than 
fourteen  times'  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  Who 
but  the  Almighty  God  would  dare  thus  peremptorily 
to  supersede  *  the  Law  which  had  been  given  to  the 
children  of  Israel  by  the  Lord  of  hosts  ? 

Moreover,  Christ's  coming  again  to  judgment,  "  the 
resurrection  of  the  dead,"  and  '^everlasting  hfe  after 
death,"  are  dogmatically  asserted  towards  the  end. 
''Many  will  say  to  me  in  that  day^  Lord,  Lord,  have 
we  not  prophesied  in  Thy  name  ?  and  in  Thy  name 
have  cast  out  devils  ?  and  in  Thy  name  done  many 
wonderful  works  ?  And  then  will  I  profess  unto  them, 
I  never  knew  you;  depart  from  Me,  ye  that  work 
iniquity '." 

But  it  would  be  hard  to  assign  a  reason  for  accept- 
ing the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  and  rejecting  the  later 
sayings  and  discourses  of  our  Lord ;  unless  it  be  the 
theory  of  M.  Kenan,  that  the  character  of  our  holy 
Redeemer  deteriorated  during  the  course  of  His  life ; 
and  it  is  not  easy  to  eliminate  "  sacerdotaUsm,  sacra- 
mentalism,  and  dogmatism,"  in  other  words,  the  value 
and  efficacy  of  the  Priesthood,  the  Sacraments,  and 
the  Doctrine  of  the  Church,  from  such  words  as  these : 
"  When  He  had  called  unto  Him  His  twelve  disciples  ^  He 
gave  them  power  against  unclean  spirits,  to  cast  them  out^ 
and  to  heal  all  manner  of  sickness  and  all  manner  of 
disease  ••"  "  Simxm  Peter  answered  and  said,  Thou  art 
the  Christy  the  Son  of  the  living  God.  And  Jesus  an- 
swered  and  said  unto   him,  Blessed  art  thou,   Simon 

*  St.  Matt.  Tii.  29. 

•  St.  Matt.  V.  18.  20.  22.  26.  28.  82.  34.  89.  44 ;  yi.  2.  5.  16. 
25.  29. 

*  Compare  St.  Matt.  v.  88  with  Exodus  xxi.  24.  Lev.  xxiv.  20. 
Deut.  xix.  21.  »  St.  Matt.  vii.  22,  23. 

•  St.  Matt.  X.  1. 
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Bar-jona,  for  flesh  and  blood  hath  not  revealed  it  unto 
iheej  hut  My  Father  which  is  in  heaven.  And  I  say  also 
unto  ihee^  That  tJum  art  Peter,  and  upon  this  rock  I  will 
buUd  My  Church :  and  the  gates  of  hell  shaU  not  prevail 
against  it.  And  I  urill  give  unto  thee  the  keys  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven :  and  whatsoever  thou  shalt  bind  on 
earth  shall  be  bound  in  heaven :  and  whatsoever  thou  shalt 
loose  on  earth  shall  be  loosed  in  heaven^."  ^^ Go  ye 
therefore  and  teach  all  nations,  baptizing  them  in  the 
name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy 
Ohost:  teaching  them  to  observe  all  things  whatsoever  I 
have  commanded  you.  And,  lo,  I  am  with  you  alway, 
even  unto  the  end  of  the  world  ^"  **  He  that  believeth 
and  is  baptized  shall  be  saved ;  bu;t  he  that  believeth  not 
shall  be  damned^.''  ^^  Jesus  answered.  Verily,  verily,  I 
say  unto  thee,  Except  a  man  be  bom  of  water  and  of  the 
Spirit,  he  cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God."  ^^  As 
Moses  lifted  up  the  serpent  in  the  wildemess,  even  so  must 
the  Son  of  Man  be  lifted  up ;  that  whosoever  believeth  in 
Him  should  not  perish,  but  have  eternal  life.  He  that 
believeth  on  Him  is  not  condemned ;  but  he  that  believeth 
not  is  condemned  already,  because  he  hath  not  believed  in 
the  name  of  the  only-begotten  Son  of  God.''  ^^  He  that 
believeth  on  the  Son  hath  everlasting  life;  and  he  that 
believeth  not  the  Son  shall  not  see  life,  but  the  wrath  of 
God  abideth  on  him*."  ^^  Jesus  said  unto  them,  Verily, 
verily,  I  say  unto  you.  Except  ye  eat  the  flesh  of  the 
Son  of  Man,  and  drink  His  blood,  ye  have  no  life  in  you. 
Whoso  eateth  My  flesh,  and  drinketh  My  blood,  hath 
eternal  life;  and  I  vnll  raise  him  up  at  the  last  day. 
For  My  flesh  is  meat  indeed,  and  My  blood  is  drink  indeed. 
He  that  eateth  My  flesh,  and  drinketh  My  blood,  dwelleth 
in  Me,  and  I  in  him.    As  the  living  Father  hath  sent  Me, 


*  St.  Matt.  zvi.  16—19.  >  St.  Matt,  zzviii.  19,  20. 

'  St.  Mark  xvi.  16.  *  St.  John  iii.  5.  14, 15.  18.  86. 
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and  I  live  hy  the  Father :  so  he  that  eateth  Me,  even  he 
ehall  live  by  Me*."  **  The  Comforter ,  which  is  the  Holy 
Ghost  J  whom  the  Father  will  send  in  My  name,  He  shaU 
tea^^h  you  aU  things,  and  bring  all  things  to  your  remen^ 
brance,  whatsoever  I  have  said  unto  you^.**  ^*This  is 
life  eternal,  that  they  might  know  Thee  the  only  true  God, 
and  Jesus  Christ,  whom  Thou  hast  sent  *."  **  TJi^en  said 
Jesus  to  them  again,  Peace  be  unto  you :  as  My  Father 
hath  sent  Me,  even  so  send  I  you.  And  when  He  had  said 
this.  He  breathed  on  them,  and  saith  unto  them.  Receive  y4 
the  Holy  Ghost:  whose  soever  sins  ye  remit,  they  are 
remitted  unto  them ;  and  whose  soever  sins  ye  retaiit,  they 
are  retained^** 

The  truth  is,  Christianity  is  a  religion  founded  on 
facts ;  of  which  facts  dogma  is  the  precise  and  autho<> 
rized  statement.  Every  doctrine,  institution,  or  pre«» 
cept  of  Christianity  rests  upon  some  of  these  funda- 
mental facts :  that  being  denied,  their  truth  or  yalue 
or  obligation  ceases.  The  recognition,  moreover,  of 
these  facts  is  the  positive  element  which  distinguishes 
Christianity  from  Judaism,  Mahometanism,  Buddhism^ 
or  any  other  religion  whatsoever.  To  suppose  Chris- 
tianity to  exist,  therefore,  without  dogma,  is  to  imagine 
the  continuance  of  a  system  when  all  its  component 
parts  have  been  removed.  Further,  Christianity  pro- 
fesses to  provide  a  real  remedy  for  a  real  evil.  Men 
are  **by  nature  the  children  of  wrath  V  Definite 
means,  therefore,  have  been  provided,  and  definite 
persons  appointed  by  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  to 
restore  them,  through  Him,  and  in  Him,  to  holiness 
and  peace.  Hence  come  priests,  sacraments,  and 
dogma ;  the  Ministers  of  God,  the  instruments  of  God, 
the  truths  of  God;  all  given  for  man's  salvation. 

*  St.  John  vi.  53—67.         »  St.  John  xiv.  26. 

•  St.  John  xTii.  8.  '  St.  John  m.  21—28. 

•  Eph.  ii.  3. 
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These  are  the  objects  and  interests  of  which  the  Pro- 
fessor speaks  as  if  they  were  for  the  private  aggran- 
dizement of  the  Clergy.  Bnt  this  is  not  the  Pro- 
fessor's view  of  a  **  Rational  ReUgion."  All  that  he 
desires  is  a  pure  and  high  morahty.  All  besides  this, 
whether  in  the  Bible  or  the  Church ;  the  supernatural 
motives  which  are  proposed,  the  supernatural  sanctions 
by  which  it  is  enforced;  the  supernatural  means  by 
which  it  is  to  be  produced ;  he  rejects  as  superfluous. 

He  does  not  attempt  to  argue  the  point ;  but,  having 
pronounced  all  coxmter  theories  essentially  Popish,  he 
dismisses  them  without  a  hearing  *. 

(<  All  are  aware/'  he  says,  '*  that  those  who  are  the  great 
enemies  of  free  inquiry  in  general  were  not  long  since,  and 
indeed  may  be  said  still  to  be,  the  great  friends  of  that 
particular  land  of  free  inquiry,  which  when  logically  and 
boldly  oonducted,  leads  ultimately,  and  has  already  in  many 
eases  led,  to  a  rejection  of  the  Aiiglican  Church  in  favour  of 
the  Church  of  Borne.'' 

The  Catholic  Revival  is  spoken  of  *  as — 

''The  great  attempt  to  restore  priestly  power,  and  to 
resuscitate  the  religion  of  the  Middle  Ages,  of  which  Oxford 
was  recently  the  scene,  and  which  again  was  owing  to  the 
ascendfoicy  of  the  Clergy  and  the  predominanoe  of  clerical 
objects  in  the  University." 

Again  * : — 

"The  momentary  appearance  of  reviving  life,  which 
Roman  Catholicism  has  exhibited  in  this  country,  in  the 
shape  of  the  Oxford  conversions,  and  which  has  renewed  our 
old  alarms,  is  due  not  to  any  return  of  vital  energy  into  the 
withered  frame  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  itself,  but  to 
the  sacerdotal  and  sacramental  element,  essentially  Roman, 
which  was  retained  in  the  Anglican  Church  under  the  com* 
promise  of   Elizabeth,    and  which    had  already   produced 

•  Pka,  p.  16.  »  P.  58.  «  Pp.  54,  65. 
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exactly  the  same  phenomena  in  the  time  of  Laud.  How 
many  converts  have  the  Roman  Catholics — either  the  old 
Roman  Catholics,  or  the  more  dreaded  Neophytes — made, 
except  among  those  who  had  been  led  up  to  the  verge  by 
Tractarianism,  and  to  whom  the  voice  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
tempter  was  only  the  echo  of  the  resolution  already  formed 
in  their  own  minds  P" 

At  the  same  time  he  admits  ^  that  Boman  Catholics 
themselves,  at  least  in  England,  take  a  different  view 
of  the  matter  : — 

*'  At  the  height  of  the  Romanizing  movement  at  Oxford, 
when  the  most  tempting  opportimity  appeared  to.  offer  itself 
to  proselytizing  enterprise,  they  kept  entirely  aloof  from  the 
field*.  The  'Papal  Aggression'  which  filled  the  English 
nation  with  ignominious  panic,  had  its  source  wholly  in  an 
element  of  the  Anglican  Establishment  which  the  English 
nation  persists  in  pressing  to  its  bosom,  while  it  bellows  with 
fury  at  the  inevitable  result;  which  has  notoriously  pro- 
duced exactly  the  same  effects  before,  and,  if  preserved,  wiU 
go  on  producing  the  same  effects,  whenever  an  opening 
appears  for  a  sacerdotal  and  sacramental  reaction,  so  long  as 
the  Papacy,  the  heart  of  sacerdotalism  and  sacramentalism, 
continues  to  exist.'' 

We  are  farther  informed '  that 

"  The  University  of  Oxford  has  done  much,  both  as  an 
organ  of  mere  repression,  and  as  an  organ  of  Romanizing 
speculation,  to  destroy  the  faith  of  the  nation." 

In  thns  writing,  the  Professor  seems  to  be  acting 
upon  the  shrewd  but  not  very  generous  advice,  *'  Give 
a  dog  an  ill  name  and  hang  him."  He  probably  feels 
that  the  most  determined  and  most  telling  opposition 
to  his  plan  for  reconstructing  Christianity^  is  to  be 
expected  from  the  school  of  the  Oxford  movement, 
whose  principle  is  to  adhere,  so  far  as  possible,  to  the 
doctrine  and  practice  of  the  primitive  and  undivided 

•  P.  55.  *  Pp.  66,  66.  •  p.  97. 
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Churcli ;  with  which  they  mamtain  the  system  of  the 
Church  of  England  to  be  in  harmony  in  all  essential 
points.  Whatever  is  essentially,  that  is,  peculiarly 
Boman,  is  ipso  facto  excluded  from  the  character  of 
genuine  and  essential  Christianity.  Corruptions  or 
additions  of  any  age  subsequent  to  the  Apostles,  are 
on  this  system  condemned,  on  the  same  grounds  as  the 
'^rational"  improvements  of  the  nineteenth  century: 
while  the  Creeds  *,  the  Sacraments,  and  the  Ministry, 
having  obtained  in  all  ages,  in  all  countries,  and  among 
all  classes  in  the  Church,  are  endorsed  as  integral  and 
indispensable  portions  of  the  religion  of  Christ. 

In  the  Bomish  system,  on  the  contrary,  the  Pope  is 
beUeved  to  be  infallible ;  and  so  to  have  the  power  of 
making  any  alteration  in  the  doctrine  or  practice  of 

*  As  an  example  of  the  view  taken  of  the  Creed  bj  the 
early  Christians,  it  may  be  well  to  cite  the  words  of  Tertul- 
lian,  (De  Prsescriptione  Hsereticorum,  cc.  xii.  xiii.  xiv.  Bouth's 
Opuscula,  vol.  i.  pp.  132,  133,)  written  about  the  year  of 
our  Lord  200, — "  Qusramos  ergo  in  nostro,  et  a  nostris  et 
de  nostro;  idque  dmntaxat  quod  salva  regula  fidei  potest  in 
qusestionem  devenire.  Begula  est  autem  fidei,  ut  jam  hinc 
quid  defendamuB  profiteamur,  ilia  scilicet  qua  creditur;  Unum 
omnino  esse  Deum,  nee  alium  preter  mundi  conditorem,  qui 
universa  de  nihilo  produxerit  per  Verbum  suum  primo  omnium 
emissum ;  id  Verbum  Filium  ejus  appellatum,  in  nomine  Dei  varie 
visum  a  patriarchis,  in  prophetis  semper  auditum,  postremo  dela- 
tum  ex  Spiritu  Patris  Dei  et  virtute  in  Virginem  Mariam,  camem 
factum  in  utero  ejus ;  et  ex  ea  natum  egisse  Jesum  Christum ; 
exinde  prsedicasse  novum  legem,  et  novam  promissionem  regni 
coBlorum  ;  virtutes  fecisse ;  fixum  cruci ;  tertia  die  resurrexisse ;  in 
coelos  ereptum  sedisse  ad  dexteram  Patris ;  emisisse  vicariam  vim 
SpirituB  Sancti;  venturum  cum  claritate  ad  sumendos  sanctos  in 
vitsB  »temsB  et  promissorum  ccelestium  fructum,  et  ad  profanos 
adjttdicandos  igni  perpetuo,  facta  utriusque  partis  resuscitatione 
cum  camis  restitutione.  Sac  regula  a  Christo,  ut  prohabitur, 
institutay  nulUu  hahet  apud  not  qu<Bstiane9  nisi  quas  hwreMes  in' 
fnrunty  et  qua  hwreiicosfaciunt,^^ 
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the  Church,  at  least  by  way  of  addition,  of  which  he 
may  approve. 

It  cannot  be  supposed  that  Professor  Goldwin  Smith 
is  ignorant  of  this  difference  between  Tractarian  or 
CathoUc,  and  Popish  or  historically  Roman  principles. 
He  chooses,  however,  to  ignore  it ;  being  well  aware  that 
the  "  errors  "  of  Boman  Catholics  "are  regarded  by  the 
bulk  of  the  community  as  the  most  pernicious ' ;"  and 
that  no  means  can  be  so  effectual  to  prejudice  the  minds 
of  Englishmen  against  the  system  of  the  Church  as  to 
cast  on  it  the  slur  of  Bomanizing.  It  is  true,  that 
some  of  the  leaders  of  the  Oxford  movement  rejected 
"  the  AngUcan  Church  in  favour  of  the  Church  of 
Rome;"  but  this  cannot  fodrly  be  attributed  to  the 
legitimate  operation  of  their  principles,  as  already 
stated.  It  was  chiefly  the  result  of  their  personal 
treatment,  and  the  opening  difficulties  of  the  CathoUc 
Revival.  Our*  "gratitude"  is  therefore  "due  to 
them,  even  though  the  lamp  kindled  by  their  self- 
devotion  should  light  the  path  of  others  rather  than 
their  own."  Whether  Dr.  Newman's  last  step  in 
joining  the  Church  of  Rome  was  the  consequ^ice  of, 
or  consistent  with  his  earlier  views,  may  be  a  fair 
subject  of  discussion ;  but  it  is  neither  fair  nor  phi- 
losophical to  prejudice  an  important  case  by  charging 
the  opposite  party  with  principles  which  they  disown, 
and  condemning  those  principles  simply  on  the  ground 
of  their  unpopularity.  The  Professor  clearly  admits  • 
that  this  is  no  new  element  in  the  English  Church, 
and  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  prove  that  the  most 
determined  and  successful  adversaries  of  Rome  have 
been  found  among  "  high  Anglicans." 

But  it  is  his  hatred  of  Dogma  which  leads  the  Pro- 
fessor thus  to  misrepresent  the  controversy.    He  seems 

'  Plea,  p.  48.        *  Plea,  p.  56,  note.        •  P.  54,  quoted  abore. 
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to  overlook  the  possibility  that  God  may  have  really 
commimicated  to  some  of  His  creatures  such  know- 
ledge of  His  essence,  His  attributes,  and  His  dealings 
vdth  their  race  as  is  consistent  with  His  purposes  La 
their  moral  government  and  spiritual  probation.  This 
is  virtually  denied  in  the  assumption  that  Dogma  is  no 
part  of  genuine  Christianity.  It  is  fmi;her  implied,  in 
the  face  of  all  experience  and  of  the  whole  tenor  of 
Scripture,  that  the  Christian  character  may  be  pro- 
duced  by  other  means  than  Christian  Faith.  We  are 
told '  of  **  the  essential  unity  of  the  Christian  character 
in  different  sects  and  under  different  dogmatic  sys- 
tems'."  The  close  connexion  of  practical  excellence 
with  an  exclusive  system  of  ^^speculative  dogma"  is  set 
down  as  a  gratuitous  assumption  of  the  **  ecclesiastic." 
Has,  then,  the  belief  of  a  Christian  no  bearing  on  his 
actions  ?  This  was  certainly  not  the  Professor's  theory 
when  his  object  was  to  discredit  the  dogmatic  system 
of  the  EngUsh  Church.  Then  he  seemed  to  be  of 
opinion  that  a  bad  life  could  not  co-exist  with  a  true 
&ith,  even  in  an  individual.  But  though  this  may  be 
denied,  it  cumot  seriously  be  maintained  that  religious 
beUef  has  no  effect  in  the  formation  of  moral  cha- 
racter. Even  the  points  at  issue  between  various 
bodies  of  professing  Christians  are  not  unimportant 
in  this  respect.  It  may  be  conjectured  that  it  will 
make  some  difference  in  a  man's  temper  and  be- 
haviour whether  he  beUeves  that  the  Lord  of  Glory 
was  crucified  for  his  sins,  or  that  God  overlooks  them 
out  of  mere  benevolence;  whether  he  trusts  to  be 
accepted  for  the  merits  of  Christ,  who  suffered  for  him, 
and  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  working  in  him, 
or  supposes  that  he  can  by  his  own  natural  strength 
and  good  works  secure  the  favour  of  Almighty  God ; 

*  P.  42,  qu<Jted  above.  *  Pnd. 
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whether  he  looks  on  his  salvation  as  accomplished  by 
the  mere  fact  of  his  believing  himself  to  be  forgiven, 
or  supposes  that  he  can  fall  from  God  even  at  his  ^^  last 
hour ; "  whether  he  believes  that  eternal  life  is  offered 
to  all  upon  certain  conditions,  or  is  the  privilege  of 
some  favoured  few ;  whether  he  holds  repentance  and 
amendment  of  life  to  be  in  all  cases  necessary  for 
pardon,  or  that  forgiveness  may  be  obtained  by  a 
momentary  act  of  a  man's  own  mind,  or  by  the  mere 
sentence  of  his  priest.  It  is  scarcely  credible  that 
these  different  ''  systems  of  speculative  dogma  "  should 
produce  no  difference  in  the  characters  of  those  who 
hold  them;  still  less  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  ''a 
Christian  character  and  a  Christian  life'"  could  be 
engrafted  on  a  system  which  reduces  the  Divine  Being 
to  a  mere  abstraction,  identical  with  the  principles  of 
reason  and  the  order  of  nature.  Yet  this  is  the  con- 
ception which  the  enemies  of  dogma  would  substitute 
for  the  doctrine  of  the  Church.  Instead  of  the  living 
God,  who  is  a  discemer  of  the  thoughts  and  intents  of 
the  heart,  a  present  Governor,  a  future  Judge,  a  loving 
Father,  a  merciful  Saviour,  a  powerful  Sanctifier,  the 
treasure  and  the  life  of  souls  that  fear  and  love  Him, 
our  hopes  and  fears  would  rest  on  a  mere  shadow. 
For  God  we  should  have  goodness;  for  Christ  the 
"  spirit  of  Christianity*,"  for  God  the  Holy  Ghost  the 
principles  of  temperance,  liberality,  justice,  and  bene^* 
volence.  Would  not  such  a  system  be  powerless 
against  the  unruly  appetites,  the  deep-seated  selfish- 
ness, the  inherent  cruelty  of  men,  as  we  find  them  by 
experience  to  be?  These  evil  propensities  are  with 
difficulty  kept  in  check  by  Christian  Faith.  How 
would  they  be  restrained  if  mere  ideas  were  to  take  the 
place  of  Persons  in  our  religious  system  ?     This  then 

•  P.  43.  *  p.  43. 
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is  part  of  the  value  of  Christian  Doctrine.  It  supplies 
motives  from  which  alone  the  Christian  character  can 
spring.  The  less  distinct  its  outlines,  the  less  powerful 
is  it  for  man's  sanctification.  To  destroy  dogma  would 
be  to  destroy  holiness ;  for  apart  from  the  doctrines  of 
the  Gospel  no  sufficient  motives  or  obUgation  can  be 
found  for  obedience  to  its  precepts.  The  desire  for 
such  a  **  liberation  of  the  conscience/'  though  far 
from  the  design  of  the  Professor,  is  not  without  its 
influence  in  the  present  rebelUon  against  dogma.  The 
more  distinct  enunciation  of  Christian  Doctrine,  conse- 
quent  upon  the  CathoHc  Revival,  has  shown  men  that 
tiieir  moral  standard  is  unworthy  of  their  Christian 
profession.  This  consciousness,  unless  it  be  followed 
up  by  increased  efforts  after  holiness,  produces  a  dislike 
to  the  disturbing  doctrine.  So  in  many  cases  of  reU- 
gious  doubt,  if  not  in  all,  ^'the  wish  is  father  to  the 
thought."  It  is,  however,  most  certain  that  Professor 
Goldwin  Smith  desires  to  retain  the  moraUty  of  the 
Gospel.  How  he  proposes  to  secure  this  end  is  not  so 
clear.  He  speaks  of  **  Christian  moraUty*"  as  *^the 
uniting  element;"  dogma  "being  the  dividing •."     Is 

•  P.  83. 

*  This  contrasts  oddlj  with  St.  Paul's  exhortation  to  the 
Corinthians  (1  Cor.  i.  10)  that  they  should  "  be  perfectly  joined 
together  in  the  same  mind,  and  in  the  same  judgment/'  iv  Ti}  avn^ 
vol  KoX  iv  rg  avr^  yy<^hV*  "  ^^^  menie  intus,  in  credendis :  yvco/ii;, 
tentenHa  prolata,  in  agendis."  (Bengel.) 

The  supposed  impossibility  of  agreement  in  religious  opinion 
may  be  fitly  met  by  the  following  remarks  of  Professor  Shirley. 
Speaking  of  men's  desire,  so  characteristic  of  the  present  day,  "  to. 
throw  themselves,  as  far  as  possible,  into  the  position  of  others," 
he  says, — "  It  has  not  brought  an  unmixed  good.  It  has  tended 
beyond  all  question  to  obscure  the  immutable  distinction  between 
truth  and  falsehood.  It  has  tended  to  make  men  act  as  though  a 
blind  fate  ruled  in  the  regions  of  the  understanding,  bearing  them 
with  resistless  force  towards  certain  inevitable  conclusions, — con- 
clusions which  are  the  mixed  result  of  the  working  of  truth,  of  the 

D    2 
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then  Ohristian  morality  so  much  commoner  than  Chris- 
tian faith  ?  Are  there  no  different  opinions  about  duty, 
no  divergent  schemes  of  casuistry  ?  Is  it  not  certain 
that,  supposing  it  were  possible  to  estabhsh  a  religion 
which  should  have  none  but  practical  and  moral 
standards,  it  would  soon  be  the  cause  of  as  many  divi- 
sions as  are  founded  upon  dogmatic  differences  ?  The 
Commandments  may  be  made  as  obvious  and  pro- 
lific ground  for  excommunication  as  the  Creeds.  The 
Professor,  as  is  usual  with  those  who  attack  a  long- 
established  system,  has  no  definite  substitute  to  pro- 
pose. He  is  evidently  dissatisfied  with  the  teachers  of 
the  new  theology,  or  ethology,  whichever  it  is  to  be 
called.  He  speaks'  of  its  foundations  as  << beginning 
to  be  laid  under  rather  sinister  auspices."  It  will  be 
well  if  the  ^^  investigations"  of  these  new  teachers  leave 
their  disciples  any  confidence  in  the  God  of  Truth  and 
the  Divine  Author  of  Christianity ;  to  whom  the  dis- 
tinguished advocate  of  the  AboHtion  of  Tests  so  un- 
hesitatingly appeals.  Too  many,  it  is  to  be  feared,  of 
the  undogmatic  theologians  have  not  that  reverence  for 
our  Lord,  nor  that  love  of  His  moral  teaching,  which 
appears  in  the  Professor's  writings*.     Their  views 

prejudice  of  position,  of  the  various  idola  which  heset  the  intellect 
of  man,  hut  which  nevertheless  he  is  incapahle  of  resisting,  which 
he  must  perforce  admit  and  belieye.  The  office  of  the  conscience,  aa 
regards  the  inteUect,  is  then  narrowed  and  degraded,  until  little 
is  left  to  her  hut  to  compel  the  honest  expression  of  opinions,  over 
the  formation  of  which  she  has  not  heen  permitted  to  watch." 
(dndogmatic  Christianity,  a  Sermon  hy  the  Bev.  Professor 
Shirley,  p.  15.     Parker's,  1863.) 

'  P.  9,  quoted  above. 

•  See  "  The  Study  of  History,"  p.  6 :— "  If  it  is  said  that  the 
special  type  of  character  exhibited  by  the  Founder  of  Chris- 
tianity is  the  artificial  limit  (put  to  the  improvement  of  human 
character  in  the  Gospels),  I  answer  that  I  see  nothing  in  that 
type  which  is  special,  or  which  is  not  of  the  essence  of  all  goodness 
and  beauty  of  character." 
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have  none  of  his  happy  inconsistency.  Nor  does  it 
require  prophetic  gifts  to  warrant  the  prediction,  that 
in  the  triumph  of  the  new  theology  the  piety  '  and  the 
moraUty  which  are  dear  to  Goldwin  Smith,  as  **  the 
spirit  of  Christianity,"  would  be  cast,  with  Greeds  and 
Sacraments,  '^  to  the  moles  and  to  the  bats." 

P.  89.  ''Again  he  (Professor  Mansel)  places  among  the  evi- 
dences of  Christianity  the  character  of  its  Founder;  whose  por- 
trait he  there,  embracing  the  better  philosophy,  acknowledges 
that  we  can  pronounce  to  be  Divine." 

'  "  The  supposition  that  man  was  created  to  love  his  Creator, 
and  to  be  the  object  of  his  Creator's  love,  accords  with  our  concep- 
tions both  of  God  and  man."  Study  of  History,  p.  64.  How  this 
devout  admission  bears  upon  the  value  of  Dogma,  may  be  gathered 
from  the  following  words  of  Dr.  Newman,  "  Apologia  pro  Vita  sua," 
pt.  iv.,  p.  120, — "  I  have  changed  in  many  things  :  in  this  I  have 
not.  From  the  age  of  fifteen,  dogma  has  been  the  ^ndamental 
principle  of  my  religion :  I  know  no  other  religion ;  I  cannot 
enter  into  the  idea  of  any  other  religion ;  religion,  as  a  mere  senti- 
ment, is  to  me  a  dream  and  a  mockery.  As  well  can  there  be 
filial  love  without  the  fact  of  a  father,  as  devotion  without  the  fiict 
of  a  Supreme  Being." 

This  is  further  eiplsuned  in  the  following  passage  from  the  late 
Professor  Hussey's  ninth  University  Sermon : — "  The  love  of  God 
cannot  indeed  advance  among  men  by  losing  distinctness  of  idea  of 
the  object  beloved.  Where  God  in  Christ  is  most  known,  there 
He  will  be  most  loved.  The  form  of  sound  words,  creeds,  and 
articles  of  the  faith,  are  to  men  the  instruments  of  knowledge  of 
God.  They  express  and  convey  ideas  of  Him  and  His  operations 
gathered  from  Scripture.  And  the  combination  of  all  these  ideas 
make  up  that  which  the  mind  conceives  of  the  Object,  Gk>d  in 
Christ  working  in  the  Church  for  the  salvation  of  Man.  This  is 
the  Object  of  Love  and  of  every  other  emotion  in  the  soul  of  Man, 
which  can  be  considered  any  part  of  subjective  religion.  But  take 
away  any  article  from  the  Creed,  and  you  diminish  the  idea  of  that 
which  is  the  object.  .  .  .  Love  naturally  delights  in  particulars, 
and  seeks  to  trace  out  the  lineaments  of  the  object  loved.  There- 
fore a  vi^e  and  indefinite  expression,  to  be  adopted  by  all  with  no 
distinct  understanding  of  its  peculiar  import,  like  a  general  pro- 
fession of  Christianity  without  a  definite  form  of  Creed,  is  no  mark  of 
a  higher  degree  of  love,  but  the  contrary."  Much  to  the  same  purpose 
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Besides  his  general  condemnation  of  Dogmatic  Chris-'' 
tianity,  the  Professor  is  particularly  severe  on  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles,  to  which  subscription  is  now  re- 
quired in  the  University  from  all  Candidates  for  the 
higher  degrees. 

" The  Articles,"  he  remarks",  '* contain  several  hundred 
propositions  of  Theology.  They  bear  upon  them  throughout 
the  evident  marks  of  the  elem^at  of  doubt  and  controversy 
out  of  which  they  arose.  They  are  in  their  nature  an 
attempt  to  settle  questions  of  opinion  by  an  arbitrary  exer- 
cise of  political  power ;  and  those  by  whom  the  power  was 
wielded  were  men,  to  say  the  least,  actuated  more  by  motives 
of  state  than  by  motives  of  religion,  and  whose  characters 
were  such  that  it  woidd  be  not  so  much  an  absurdity  as  a 
blasphemy  to  suppose  that  their  spiritual  perceptions  coidd 
supersede  the  voice  of  God  in  conscience  as  the  criterion  of 
religious  truth.  The  imposition  of  the  Articles  on  Oxford 
is  historically  connected  with  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  then  our 
Chancellor,  a  villain  assuredly,  and  probably  the  murderer 
of  his  wife." 

He  speaks  of  them  before  as  '*  a  mass  of  doctrine.'* 
But  passing  over  the  irrelevant  allusion  to  the  Earl  of 
Leicester,  who  certainly  did  not  frame  the  Articles,  it 
may  be  observed,  first,  that  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  are 
not  original.  They  are  not  a  clear  addition  to  the 
dogmatic  formularies  of  the  Church.  First,  they  embody 
the  substance  of  the  Creeds,  which  are  accepted  inde- 
pendently by  all  Christian  Churches. 

Then  there  is  a  class  of  Articles  touching  upon  the 
fallen  state  of  man,  the  necessity  of  grace,  the  exclusive 
office  of  the  Bedeemer  in  the  salvation  of  man,  with 
kindred  topics,  most  of  which  are  actually  presupposed 
or  assumed  in  the  Creeds  themselves.     Others  treat  of 

may  be  fotmd  in  Dr.  Mill's  Sermons  on  the  nature  of  Christianity, 
in  Dr.  Moberly's  Winchester  Sermons,  and  in  Newman's  History 
of  the  Arians  of  the  Fourth  Century. 
"  Pp.  9.  10. 
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Holy  Scripture  and  the  Cliristiaii  Sacraments ;  but  all 
in  such  exact  and  guarded  terms  as  must  commend 
their  doctrine  to  the  Christian's  consciousness.  There 
are  others  on  matters  of  discipline,  or  on  particular 
errors  of  the  time  when  they  were  framed,  which  are 
of  less  Tital  importance,  and  might  perhaps  more  fairly 
be  discussed.  All,  however,  go  on  the  same  principle 
of  enunciating,  according  to  the  most  approved  system 
and  terminology,  the  doctrines  of  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
and  of  the  Universal,  especially  the  Primitive,  Church. 
In  many  cases,  indeed,  the  very  words  of  Holy  Scrip- 
ture are  adopted ;  and  this,  as  has  been  well  observed 
by  Mr.  MozleyS  at  once  removes  a  great  deal  of  the 
difficulty  from  the  acceptance  of  the  Articles.  Speaking 
of  those  Articles  which  concern  the  fall  and  redemption 
of  man,  he  says,  ^'  These  Articles  being  solid  portions 
of  Scripture,  in  whatever  sense  and  with  whatever  ex- 
planation we  accept  these  statements  in  Scripture,  we 
may  understand  them  in  that  sense,  and  apply  that 
explanation  to  them  when  we  meet  them  in  the  Articles. 
We  cannot  suppose  that  this  language  has  one  meaning 
in  the  Articles  and  another  in  Scripture.'' 

It  must  be  further  borne  in  mind,  as  he  reminds  us, 
that  Scripture  is  as  compUcated,  in  fact  more  so  than 
the  Articles ;  and  so,  ^^  whatever  became  of  the  Articles, 
the  self-same  difficulties,  and  the  self-same  way  of  meet- 
ing them,  would  go  on  amongst  us ;  (supposing,  that  is, 
we  continued  to  accept  the  religious  and  moral  teaching 
of  the  Bible,)  we  should  still  accept  a  complicated  mass  of 
statement,  and  we  should  accept  that  mass  of  statement  in 
a  variety  of  senses  according  to  the  particular  school 
to  which  we  belong*."  To  this  may  be  added  the  fact 
noticed  by  Professor  Shirley  in  his  Sermon  already 

'  In  his  Letter  to  the  Rev.  Professor  Stanley,  on  Subscription 
to  the  Articles,  p.  19. 
*  Mozlej,  p.  27. 
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referred  to*.  **The  doctrines/'  he  says,  "which  it 
(the  Church)  proclaimB  ore  not  a  concatenation  of 
isolated  propositions,  fonnidahle  in  their  number  and 
hopeless  by  their  confusion,  but  one  organic  whole,  the 
natural  consequence  of  a  few  simple  principles,  appUed 
to  the  successiye  controyersies,  and  worked  out  by  the 
successive  experience  of  centuries."  Making  allowance 
for  some  matters  of  temporary  or  local  interest,  such  as 
the  lawfulness  of  war,  or  the  salutary  nature  of  the 
doctrine  contained  in  the  two  books  of  Homihes,  this 
description  of  Christian  doctrine  generally  may  be 
justly  appUed  to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  of  the  Church 
of  England.  But  even  supposing  these  excrescences 
and  superfluities,  if  they  are  to  be  so  regarded,  were 
much  larger  and  more  important  than  they  are,  we 
have  still  no  alternative  between  enforcing  subscription 
to  the  Articles,  and  abandoning  all  security  of  Christian 
Faith  in  the  teachers  and  governors  of  this  Christian 
UniTersity.  It  is  true,  confonnity  to  the  Liturgy  is  in 
some  cases  required ;  but  if  subscription  were  aboUshed 
and  this  enforced,  it  would  be  open  to  all  the  objec- 
tions now  alleged  against  subscription;  and  would 
doubtless  soon  be  swept  away. 

If  indeed  the  objection  felt  against  subscription 
really  turned  upon  the  peculiarities  of  the  Articles,  this 
might  perhaps  be  removed,  and  a  satisfactory  and  effi- 
cient substitute  for  the  present  subscription  provided, 
if  every  candidate  for  the  degrees  which  confer  a  vote 
in  Convocation,  were  required,  before  he  proceeded  to 
such  degree,  to  sign  the  Nicene  or  Apostles'  Creed, 
as  a  declaration  of  his  own  faith;  and  to  produce 
^'a  certificate  from  a  priest,"  as  Professor  Goldwin 
Smith  suggests  ^,  testifying  that  he  is,  and  has  been  for 
a  certain  time  back,  a  bond  fide  member  of  the  Church 

•  P.  14.  *  Plea,  p.  7. 
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of  England.  Admitting  the  fact,  that  the  University 
of  Oxford  is  a  Christian  and  Church  of  England  insti- 
tution, no  plea  of  hardship  in  such  a  requisition  could 
be  for  a  moment  sustained.  The  profession  of  the 
Apostles'  Creed  is  required  as  a  condition  of  Baptism 
at  the  beginning,  and  of  Absolution  or  Communion  at 
the  end  of  the  Churchman's  course ;  and,  except  in 
case  of  sickness,  the  Nicene  form  of  the  same  faith 
must  be  recited  before  the  celebration  of  the  Holy 
Eucharist,  the  only  test  and  means  of  full  membership 
iu  the  Church  of  England.  True,  this  would  exclude 
Nonconformists  as  much  or  eyen  more  than  subscrip- 
tion to  the  Articles.  But  it  has  been  already  proved 
that  they  have  no  right  or  claim  to  take  part  in  the 
government  of  the  University ;  and  it  seems  clear  from 
experience,  that  they  do  not  care  to  enter  it  for  the 
sake  of  the  education. 

At  the  same  time  it  cannot  be  too  often  or  too 
strongly  urged  that  the  danger  to  be  apprehended  by 
the  Church  and  the  Universities  is  not  from  Dissen- 
ters, but  from  those  whose  cause  is  pleaded  in  their 
name ;  from  Infidels  of  all  kinds,  Deists,  Pantheists, 
and  Atheists;  who  are  now  making  a  vigorous  and 
determined  effort  to  lodge  themselves  within  our  walls. 
It  is  to  remove  the  gag  from  their  mouths  that  we  are 
called  upon  to  aboHsh  subscription.  It  is  to  give  full 
scope  to  their  speculations  that  we  are  invited  to 
liberate  the  faculty  of  Theology,  and  to  break  down 
the  standard  of  doctrine  which  creeds  and  formularies 
have  hitherto  upheld.  There  seems  reason  to  think 
that  veiy  few  of  the  orthodox  Dissenters  would  avail 
themselves  of  the  education  offered  by  the  University^ 
although  the  privileges  of  governing  and  teaching  in 
due  time  were  formdly  conceded  to  them  at  their  en- 
trance. They  set  too  great  a  value  on  those  doctrines 
which  they  hold,  somewhat  inconsistently,  while  they 
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dispense  with  the  disciphne  of  the  Churchy  to  trnst  their 
sons  to  teachers  who  had  given  no  assurance  oi  their 
beUeving  any  part  of  the  Gospel  system ;  knowing  as 
they  do  that  there  are  many  who  disown  it  altogetiier. 
Worldly  motives  are,  as  the  Professor  imphes^, 
very  powerfdl  in  leading  men  to  sacrifice  the  spi- 
ritual to  the  temporal  interests  of  their  children : 
but  besides  the  fistct  of  their  chiefly  belongmg  to  the 
commercial  or  lower  middle  class,  who  have  not  the 
same  regard  for  a  classical  education  which  the  higher 
classes  have,  the  followers  of  Wesley  and  Whitfield,  of 
Doddridge  and  of  Watts,  have  usually  so  deep  a  con- 
viction of  the  efficacy  of  Christ's  Death,  and  of  the 
necessity  of  £uth  in  His  atoning  Blood  to  gain  a  pass- 
port to  salvation,  that  they  would  shrink  with  abhor- 
rence from  a  place  of  education  where  their  futh  would 
be  pronounced  an  antiquated  superstition.  The  Boman 
CathoUcs,  with  their  stronger  system,  might  venture 
to  run  the  risk,  and  might  overcome  the  danger  of 
scepticism  so  fiEu:  as  regards  the  members  of  their 
own  communion ;  although  the  modem  temper  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  is  not  favourable*  to  intellectual  cul- 
ture. There  might  probably  also  be  a  larger  influx  oi 
Scotch  Presbyterians,  which  would  be  a  great  misfor- 
tune both  to  the  University  and  to  Scotland,  supposing 
them  to  overcome  their  proverbial  reluctance  to  return 
to  their  native  country.  The  harsh,  distorted,  and  ill- 
founded  creed  in  which  they  are  reared  seems  to  give 
way  at  once  before  the  attacks  of  modem  rationalism ; 
while  their  national  prejudices  operate  in  effectually 
preventing  their  fiedth  from  being  re-established  on  a 
deeper  and  a  firmer  basis.  Their  confidence  in  Enox 
and  Calvin,  and  the  Westminster  Assembly,  is  too 
weak  to  resist  the  manifold  attacks  to  which  their 

»  Pp.  u,  45.  57. 
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system  is  exposed ;  while  they  tarn  a  deaf  ear  to  the 
testimony  of  the  Cathohc  Church;  involving,  as  it 
does,  the  hated  system  of  prelacy,  perhaps  to  their 
minds,  as  to  the  Professor's,  of  Popeiy  also. 

But  the  greater  number  of  those  persons,  not  pro* 
fessedly  members  of  the  Church  of  England,  who  would 
take  advantage  of  the  aboUtion  of  tests,  would,  almost 
to  a  certainty,  be  Socinians  and  Jews.  Of  these  sects, 
the  former  have  been  decided  by  the  Court  of  Chancery 
not  to  be  Christians;  the  latter  cannot  certamly 
be  called  so  without  a  strange*  metamorphose  of 
terms. 

Yet  if  they  became  numerous  in  the  University, 
especially  if  their  equal  rights  were  recognized  by  their 
sharing  in  the  legislation  of  the  place,  all  doctrines, 
sentiments,  and  practices  in  the  University  which  might 
be  offensive  to  them,  must  be  abandoned ;  and  Oxford 
would  be  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  secular,  i.  e.  a 
Godless  University.  It  is  on  this  account  that  the 
admission  of  Dissenters  is  to  be  deprecated.  Unless 
the  University,  as  a  teaching  body,  is  to  have  one 
reUgion,  and  one  only,  it  can  have  none.  It  is  not 
so  much  the  propagation  of  divergent  creeds  that 
is  to  be  dreaded — ^though  that  is  bad  enough — but 
the  elimination  of  all  religious  beUef  from  the  sys- 
tem of  the  University,  and  so  from  the  hearts  of 
its  members;  for  the  minds  of  men,  especially  of 
young  men,  quickly  conform  themselves  to  the  atmo- 
sphere around  them,  and  to  the  assumptions  of 
their  teachers  and  of  pubUc  acts;  and,  in  the  case 
we  are  supposing,  this  atmosphere  must  be  es- 
sentially irreligious.  Suppose  the  attendants  at  a 
lecture  to  consist  of  Churchmen  and  Socinians.  The 
lecturer  must  not  make  any  allusion  to  our  Lord  as 
God,  for  fear  of  offending  the  Socinian ;  neither  may 
he   speak  of  Him  as  a  mere  man,   lest  he   should 
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wonnd  the  feelings  of  the  orthodox.  When  these 
diJBferences  of  beUef  included  teachers  also,  the  dif- 
ference or  rather  the  absence  of  religious  teaching 
would  be  still  more  decided.  But  perhaps  the  Pro- 
fessor would  consider  that  an  Oxford  professor  or  tutor 
has  no  more  to  do  with  religion  than  a  London  lec- 
turer on  chemistry  •.  This,  however,  would  be  hardly 
consistent  with  his  theory  that  religion  is  the  foun- 
dation of  society,  of  morality,  and  of  spiritual  life^. 
PoUtics,  ethics,  and  moral  theology  are  not  surely  to 
be  excluded  from  the  studies  of  a  *  free '  university ; 
and  unless  they  are,  the  difficulty  of  teaching  them 
among  persons  of  inconsistent  creeds  must  be  severely 
felt.  Still  more  difficult  is  it  to  see  how  an  eman- 
cipated faculty  of  Theology,  speculative  as  well  as 
practical,  is  to  be  maintained.  What  a  Catholic- 
minded  doctor  taught  as  the  true  Faith  would  be 
denounced  as  idolatrous  by  his  Socinian  neighbour, 
who  would  of  course  be  characterized  by  the  former  as 
a  blasphemer. 

"We  need  not  inquire  whether  it  would  be  possible  to 
bring  the  different  parties  in  the  Church  to  an  agreement  as 
to  the  degree  of  Uberty  to  be  conceded ;  whether,  in  fact, 
after  abandoning  the  present  limit  it  would  be  possible,  in 
the  face  of  the  flood  of  pent-up  desire  for  Uberty,  which 
would  break  forth  the  moment  the  gates  began  to  open,  to 
fix  a  limit  any  where  else;  or  whether  an  Established 
Church  without  a  fixed  limit  of  doctrine  would  be  any  thing 
but  an  established  chaos '." 

Nothing  could  remain  but  a  mere  residuum  of  vague 
inoperative  truisms ;  powerless  alike  to  satisfy  the  in- 
tellectual wants,  or  regulate  the  actions  of  our  students. 
Oxford  must  either  become  the  hot-bed  of  vice  and 
infidelity,  or  continue  to  be  the  scene  of  bitter  theolo- 

•  V.  p.  44.  '  Pp.  6.  86.  88.  '  P.  95. 
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gical  contentions,  of  which  the  fruit  is  moral  and  reli- 
gious indijSerence.  For  it  is  by  no  means  matter  of 
experience  that  the  sight  of  conscientious  antagonism 
in  their  teachers  produces  a  sense  of  rehgion  in  young 
men.     The  Professor  says, — 

'*  One  Bhould  haye  supposed  that  antagonism  (if  it  must 
be  so  called)  in  the  religious  belief  of  conscientious  men 
would  rather  have  a  tendency  to  lead  students  (if  students 
have  any  sense)  to  regard  religious  truth  as  a  matter  of  great 
importance  to  both  the  contending  parties '/' 

The  Divine  mark  of  Unity  is  in  truth  much  more 
persuasive.  The  feeling  of  Bishop  Wilson  is  much  more 
in  harmony  with  facts.  In  his  prayer  for  his  ordina- 
tion-day he  says :  '^  Thou  hast  appointed  me  to  Uve 
in  these  times,  in  which  the  salvation  oflfered  by  Girist 
Jesus  is  either  despised,  or  made  ineflfectual,  by  divi- 
sions of  contending  parties  "." 

Much  however  as  this  is  to  be  lamented,  it  can 
never  be  remedied  by  agreeing  to  differ ;  but  only  by 
coming  to  '*  the  unity  of  the  faith,  and-  of  the  know- 
ledge of  the  Son  of  God  \'*  who  is  one  and  unchange- 
able. '^  He  is  what  He  is,  and  none  other :  eternally 
like  unto  Himself,  constantly  one  and  the  same.  Not 
in  vain  do  the  Holy  Scriptures  connect  all  this  with 
His  Person ;  the  more  they  do  this,  the  more  important 
is  it  to  conceive  Him  exactly  as  He  really  is.  Certain 
it  is,  that  every  error  in  relation  to  His  Person  exercises 
a  more  or  less  injurious  influence  on  the  piety  and  virtue 
of  its  possessor;  whereas,  a  right  knowledge  of  His 
Person  forms  the  surest  and  most  soUd  basis  of  a  holy 

•  P.  80. 

"  Keble's  Life  of  Bishop  Wilson,  vol.  i.  p.  27. 

'  Eph.  iv.  18. 
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and  happy  life.  In  like  manner  will  the  pure  appro- 
priation of  His  worky  by  and  in  our  souls,  produce  the 
richest,  most  substantial,  and  fairest  fruit ;  while  any 
falsification  of  that  work,  in  any  one  respect,  is  sure  to 
be  attended  with  injurious  consequences  to  practical 
life.  As  Christ,  therefore,  is  one,  and  His  work  is  one 
in  itself,  as  accordingly  there  is  one  truth,  and  truth 
alone  maketh  free,  so  He  can  have  willed  but  one 
Church ;  for  the  Church  rests  on  the  basis  of  beUef  in 
Him,  and  hath  eternally  to  announce  Him  and  His 
work*."  When  this  truth  is  thoroughly  accepted, 
Tests  may  safely  be  aboKshed :  and  we  may^not  only 
look  for  the  speedy  reconciliation,  but  the  inmiediate 
reunion  of  Christendom ».  TiU  then  we  must  submit 
to  see  the  Church  and  the  Universities  closed  against 
certain  persons. 

Having  thus  discussed  the  main  arguments  of  the 
Plea,  it  may  be  well  to  remark  on  a  few  minor  inac- 
curacies of  statement  or  inference  by  which  they  are 

*  Dr.  MiU,  quoted  by  Bishop  Forbes  in  his  Charge,  1863. 

'  Compare  the  Flea,  pp.  24,  25.  "  Thej  (those  who  most  desire 
the  removal  of  these  Tests)  may  hope — some  of  them  certainly  do 
hope — ^that  when,  the  hand  of  political  power  being  withdrawn,  the 
Churches  of  Christendom  cease  to  be  divided  by  political  and  social 
barriers  from  each  other,  and  to  be  shut  up  each  in  the  legal  creeds 
and  formularies  imposed  on  it  by  the  State,  charity  and  the  sense 
of  a  common  life  derived  from  the  same  sources,  and  producing 
essentially  the  same  fruits,  will  work  their  way  through  the 
hard  integument  of  exclusive  dogma  in  which  each  State  Church 
IB  cased  ;  and  that  a  reconciliation,  if  not  a  reunion,  of  Christendom^ 
will  ultimately  take  place.  But  they  expect  this  result  from 
conscience,  reason,  and  Christian  sympathy,  not  from  political 
compromise;  and  they  are  as  far  as  possible  from  wishing  to 
liberalize  any  Church  by  legislative  action, — ^above  all,  by  the 
action  of  a  Parliament,  which  has  lost  the  last  vestige  of  a  title 
to  legislate  in  matters  of  religion — or  to  force  any  Church  to 
surrender  for  the  convenience  of  secular  interests  any  portion 
of  what  it  deems  the  truth." 
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supported.  In  the  following  note  *  the  worst  possible 
constmction  is  certainly  put  upon  the  English  formu- 
laries : — 

''It  need  hardly  be  said  that  the  Sixth  Article,  which 
asserts  that  there  never  teas  any  doubt  in  the  Church  as  to 
the  authority  of  any  book  of  our  Canon^  is  a  most  sinister 
monument  of  the  controversial  exigencies  of  the  framers. 
The  same  thing  may  be  said  of  the  opening  sentence  of  the 
Preface  to  the  Ordination  Service:  'It  is  evident  imto  all 
men  diligently  reading  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  ancient 
authors,  that  from  the  Apostles'  time  there  have  been  these 
orders  of  Ministers  in  Christ's  Church;  Bishops,  Priests, 
and  Deacons.'  The  word  diligently  seems  to  betray  a  con- 
sciousness of  the  character  of  the  statement." 

Instead  of  thus  charging  the  framers  of  the  Sixth  Ar- 
ticle with  ignorance  or  dishonesty,  it  might  be  supposed 
that  they  committed  an  oversight  in  applying  to  the 
New  Testament  terms  which  were  drawn  up  with  a 
view  to  the  Old  Testament  only,  for  the  purpose  of 
distinguishing  the  Canonical  books  from  the  Apociy- 
phal.  Or  the  doubt  which  is  denied  to  have  existed  in 
the  Church  in  reference  to  the  Canonical  books  may 
mean  on  the  part  of  the  Church  itself,  acting  in  its 
corporate  capacity ;  not  in  the  minds  of  certain  of  its 
members.  Or,  again,  the  words  **  of  whose  authority 
was  never  any  doubt  in  the  Church,"  may  be  intended, 
not  as  marking  a  particular  class  of  the  books  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament,  but  as  simply  explaining 
canonical;  the  names  and  number  of  the  canonical 
books  being  stated  afterwards.  As  regards  the  state- 
ment **that  from  the  Apostles'  time  there  have  been 
these  orders  of  Ministers  in  Christ's  Church ;  Bishops, 
Priests,  and  Deacons,"  there  are,  it  may  be  presumed, 
few  persons  possessing  any  knowledge  of  Ecclesiastical 
History  who  would  question  the  truth  of  it;  though 
there  may  be  and  have  been  those  who  have  denied 

*  Plea,  p.  9. 
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them  to  haye  obtained  nniyersally  or  to  be  of  essential 
necessity.  And  this  remark  may  serve  to  meet  some 
other  objections,  in  which  it  seems  to  be  supposed  that 
because  members  of  the  Church  of  England  are  not 
agreed  upon  matters  of  doctriue  in  all  their  details, 
they  cannot  be  agreed  upon  any  portion  of  them ;  and 
cannot  with  honesty  and  sincerity  subscribe  to  all 
which  has  been  laid  down  by  general  authority  upon 
those  subjects.  Unanimity  upon  ^^  the  fundamental 
principles  of  faith;,"  is  surely  better  than  division  upon 
all  religious  subjects;  and  it  is  in  that  party  alone 
which  is  clamouring  for  a  relaxation  of  subscription 
that  diversity  of  opinion  on  those  points  is  to  be  found. 
Surely  the  passage  quoted  from  ''  His  Majesty's  De- 
claration*" points  to  this  benefit;  while  it  indicates 
the  guarded  and  temperate  spirit  in  which  the  Articles 
were  drawn  up,  not  attempting  to  define  points  which 
have  been  left  open  in  the  Church,  so  that  '^  in  curious 
points  "  men  of  all  sorts  take  the  Articles  of  the  Church 
of  England  to  be  for  them.  It  will  be  found  upon  exami- 
nation that  the  Articles  contain  few  definite  statements, 
which  are  not  part  and  parcel  of  the  Christianity  of 
primitive,  of  medieval,  and  of  modem  Churches.  They 
do  not  even  differ  so  widely  from  the  decrees  of  the 
Council  of  Trent  as  is  often  supposed.  Those  decrees 
were  most  of  them  drawn  up  in  very  guarded  terms, 
by  men  who  were  well  acquainted  with  patristic  and 
scholastic  Divinity ;  they  differ  chiefly  from  our  Articles 
in  the  greater  weight  they  attach  to  medieval  customs 
and  traditions :  but  we  can  scarcely  imagine  that  the 
Professor,  or  any  of  those  whose  cause  he  advocates, 
will  make  this  an  objection  to  our  formularies. 

The  Ordination  vow  is  also  strangely  misinterpreted. 
The  Professor  says — 

"  Persons  ordained  as  Priests  are  specially  exhorted  in  the 
•  P.  11.  •  P.  15. 
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Ordinatioii  Service  to  give  themselves  to  reading  and  learn- 
ing tihe  Scriptures,  and  '  to  forsake  and  put  aside  (as  much 
as  they  may)  all  worldly  cares  and  atudiea.^  And  they  pledge 
themselves  in  the  same  service,  'to  be  diligent  in  prayers, 
and  in  reading  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  in  such  studies  as 
help  to  the  knowledge  of  the  same ;  laying  aside  the  study 
of  the  world  and  the  flesh/  How  can  men  under  this  pledge 
claim  the  direction  of  secular  studies,  or  the  government  of  a 
University  where  such  studies  are  pursued'  P" 

Gergymen  are  hereby  pledged  not  to  pursue  any 
secular  calling,  as  Dissenting  ministers  may :  not  to 
employ  their  time  and  thoughts  in  the  indulgence  of 
covetous  or  carnal  desires ' :  but,  to  take  the  narrowest 
view,  all  studies  which  bear  upon  the  knowledge  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  of  the  boundless  variety  of 
subjects  natural,  moral,  and  theological  to  which  they 
refer,  they  are  not  only  at  liberty,  but  under  an  obliga- 
tion to  pursue*  Here,  again,  the  Professor  seems  to 
speak  as  if  religion  were  a  matter  confined  to  the  clergy. 
Has  he  forgotten  what  he  says  in  another  place',  about 
the  Spirit  of  Christianity  being  "  present,  though  unin- 
voked,  at  the  beneficent  labours  of  the  study  and  the 
laboratory  ?  "  Why  should  not  this  be  the  case  with 
'  priests '  employed  in  the  direction  of  secular  studies, 
and  in  the  government  of  a  University,  where  such 
studies  are  pursued  ? 

This  possibility  is  implied  in  another  passage  of  the 
Plea,  where,  speaking  of  the  encouragements  and  en- 
dowments recently  awarded  in  the  University  to  natural 
science,  the  Professor  writes  :— 

''  All  this  has  been  done  notoriously  under  the  pressure  of 
public  opinion,  notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  the  clerical 
party,  as  represented  by  its  most  influential  leaders,  though, 

'  P.  34. 

"  Compare  Bp.  Home's  Preface  to  his  Commentary  on  the 
Psalms,  p.  xlvii.,  Ist  Edit.  "Enough  has  been  given  to  the  arts 
of  controversy.  Let  something  be  given  to  the  studies  of  piety 
and  a  holy  life."  •  P.  73. 

E  -^ 
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it  must  be  gratefolly  acknowledged,  with  the  aid  and  under 
the  guidance  of  some  members  of  the  order,  among  the 
highest  in  intellect,  and,  if  to  engage  the  confidence  of  cul- 
tivated and  independent  minds  is  a  service,  not  among  the 
lowest  in  their  services  to  religion." 

The  Professor's  view  of  clerical  duty  like  that  of  the 
nature  of  the  Church  of  England,  seems  to  vary  accord- 
ing to  the  necessities  of  his  argoment. 

His  misapprehension  and  unfair  treatment  of  the 
Undergraduates*  petition,  is  clearly  shown  in  the  follow- 
ing letter,  which  appeared  in  The  Guardian  of  February 
24th  :— 

"Sib, — It  is  not  my  present  purpose  to  enter  upon  a 
detailed  examination  of  Mr,  Goldwin  Smith's  *  Plea  for  the 
Abolition  of  Tests ;'  such  a  task  were  better  left  to  other 
hands.  There  is,  however,  one  passage  referring  to  the 
petition,  which  was  last  year  drawn  up  against  Mr.  Bouverie's 
BiU,  and  signed  by  more  than  a  thousand  Bachelor  and 
Undergraduate  members  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  which 
should  not  be  suffered  to  pass  unchallenged,  especially  as 
any  thing  proceeding  irom  the  pen  of  the  Begins  Professor 
of  Modem  History  is  sure  to  be  widely  circidated  and 
read. 

"  The  passage  in  question  is  in  pages  17,  18,  and  runs  as 
follows: — 'A  petition  was  got  up  against  Mr.  Bouverie's 
Bill,  and  signed  by  upwards  of  a  thousand  Undergi^uateis, 
praying  that  no  alteration  might  be  made  in  the  existing 
law.  T]^e  advocates  of  the  present  system,  both  in  Parlia- 
ment and  in  the  press,  attached  great  importance  to  this 
document,  as  showing  that  a  large  number  of  those  who  had 
not  yet  taken  the  tests,  looked  forward  to  doing  so,  not  only 
without  any  sense  of  hardship,  but  with  the  most  entire 
satisfaction.  Important  the  document  unquestionably  was. 
Judging  from  the  regular  course  of  study  in  this  place,  it 
may  be  very  safely  said  that  of  the  Undergi^uates  who 
signed  the  petition,  the  majority  had  not  studied  the  for- 
mularies in  question;  some,  probably,  had  not  even  read 
them  through  with  attention,  if  they  had  read  them  through 
at  all ;  yet  they  were  all  ready  to  sign  a  petition,  praying 
that  these  formularies  might  be  imposed,  not  only  on  their 
own  consciences,  but  on  the  reluctant  consciences  of  others. 
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Suppose  this  had  taken  place  among  the  students  of  some 
Dissenting  Universityy  or  in  any  conunu^ty  reputed  hete- 
rodox, should  we  not  have  been  called  upon  to  mark  the 
effects  of  a  bad  system  in  begetting  want  of  reverence  for 
conscience,  and  levity  in  matters  of  religious  truth  P' 

*'  This  extract  contains  assertions  as  to  matters  of  fact, 
and  arguments  based  thereoiL  First,  as  to  Mr.  Smith's 
facts.  One  would  suppose  from  such  expressions  as  'the 
formularies  in  question,'  '  these  formularies,'  as  well  as  from 
the  context  of  the  above  quotations,  in  which  Mr.  Smith  is 
speaking  of  Subscription  to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  that 
it  was  with  them  that  Mr.  Bouverie's  Bill  and  the  petition 
against  it  were  concerned.  Now  the  truth  of  the  matter  is 
briefly  this : — The  petition  in  question  was  a  petition  against 
Mr.  Bouverie's  BiU.  Mr.  Bouverie's  Bill  was  entitled,  *  An 
Act  to  Repeal  so  much  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity  as  relates 
to  Fellows  and  Tutors  in  any  College,  Hall,  or  House  of 
Learning,'  and  (on  the  showing  of  Mr.  Smith's  Preface)  the 
Act  of  Uniformity  requires  all  Heads  and  Fellows  of  Colleges 
(among  other  persons)  at  their  admission  to  make  a  dedara^ 
tion  of  conformity  to  the  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England. 
Now  neither  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  nor  any  part  of  it,  nor 
a  declaration  of  conformity  to  the  Liturgy,  can  in  strict 
accuracy  be  called  *  formularies ;'  and  if  Mr.  Smith  in  using 
the  woid  had  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  in  view,  it  has  been 
shown  that  neither  the  Bill,  nor  the  petition  against  the 
Bill  referred  to  them,  so  that  Mr.  Smidi  can  hardly  escape 
from  the  charge  of  being  either  inaccurate  in  his  statements 
of  fact,  or  loose  in  his  use  of  language. 

"  Nor  will  Mr.  Smith's  arguments  bear  a  closer  investiga^ 
tion ;  they  fall,  indeed,  with  his  facts.  The  language  em- 
ployed might  have  some  show  of  plausibility  were  the  writer 
dealing  with  the  question  of  subscription  to  the  Articles,  but 
it  is  almost  meaningless  when  applied  to  a  declaration  of 
conformity  with  the  Liturgy.  In  this  passage  we  have  an 
example  of  a  style  much  in  vogue  in  the  present  day,  in 
which  sentences  follow  one  another  with  but  few  connecting 
links  in  the  way  of  conjunctions,  so  that  the  reader  may 
supply  '  but,'  or  '  and,'  or  *  for,'  or  *  nevertheless,'  at  plea- 
sure. The  misfortune  of  this  method  of  composition  is, 
that  while  it  aims  at  being  epigrammatic,  it  too  frequently 

E  2 
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only  succeeds  in  being  unintelligible.  Thus  Mr.  Smith 
ac^owledges  that  '  the  document  was  unquestionably  im- 
portant/ and  then  hazards  a  statement  which  would  greatly 
<1iTm'TiiHTi  itis  importance.  This  may  be  meant  for  delicate 
irony ;  but  I  fear  that  it  is  irony  of  so  subtle  a  nature  that 
it  will  escape  the  too  dull  comprehension  of  most  of  his 
readers.  However,  taking  Mr.  Smithes  statement  of  the 
importance  of  the  document  in  connexion  with  the  whole  of 
the  passage  that  follows,  it  seems  probable  that  what  is 
meant  is  that  the  petition  was  important  as  indicative  of 
*  the  effects  of  a  bad  system  in  begetting  want  of  reverence 
for  conscience,  and  levity  in  matters  of  religious  truth/ — a 
taunt  none  the  less  bitter  for  the  oblique  manner  in  which  it 
is  conveyed. 

"  It  would  have  been  better  if  Mr.  Smith  had  made  sure  of 
the  facts  on  which  he  grounds  so  sweeping  an  accusation ; 
and  even  had  the  petition  referred  to  subscription  to  the 
Articles,  he  might  at  least  have  credited  those  who  signed  it 
with  a  genuine  though  mistaken  zeal  in  the  cause  <^  the 
Church,  rather  than  with  '  want  of  reverence  for  conscience, 
and  indifference  to  religious  truth.' 

*'  But  remembering  what  the  object  of  the  petition  really 
was,  we  shall  find  the  views  of  those  who  signed  it  fairly 
enough  set  forth  in  the  petition  itself.  It  states  that  in  the 
view  of  the  petitioners  the  connexion  of  the  University  of 
Oxford  with  the  United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland,  in 
all  that  regards  offices  of  government  and  education  within 
the  several  colleges,  has  been,  and  is  of  the  greatest  advantage 
to  the  University,  to  the  Church,  and  to  the  Nation ;  that  the 
Bill  in  question  has  a  manifest  tendency  to  destroy  this 
connexion,  and  will  so  be  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  good 
order  and  religious  education.  Surely  this  is  not  the  lan- 
guage of  levity. 

"I  cannot  refrain  from  adding  one  remark,  bearing  not 
only  on  this  passage  but  on  the  general  tone  of  Mr.  Smith's 
little  book.  It  is  strange  that  writers  of  a  'school  of 
thought'  which  professes  such  wide  toleration,  should  so 
often  indulge  in  unmeasured  denunciation  of  those  who  differ 
from  them.  The  discussion  of  so  great  a  question  as  is  the 
subject  of  this  pamphlet  is  not  likely  to  gain  much  by  the 
introduction  of  vituperative  elegancies  and   epigrammatic 
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virulence.  Far  better  were  it  if  the  acrimony  of  controversy- 
were  tempered  by  Christian  courtesy;  if  facts  were  more 
carefully  stated,  and  accusations  less  hastily  preferred. — ^An 

TJnDBKGEADUATE    who   signed   the    PETniON   AGAINST   Ma. 

Bouverib's  Bill." 

With  reference  to  the  University  Petition  also 
against  the  same  Bill,  the  Professor  throws  out  an 
insinuation  which  is  not  just.  He  speaks  of  members 
of  Convocation  "  being  denied  liberty  of  debate,  by  a 
strained  construction,  as  many  thought,  of  the 
Medieval  Statute  forbidding  us  to  speak  in  English  *®." 

Now  the  existing  statute  is  as  follows : — "  Statutum 
est  quod  quilibet  verba .  facturus  in  domo  Congrega- 
tionis  vel  Convocationis  Latino  utatur  eloquio,  nisi 
cuiquam  (negotio  sic  requirente)  Cancellarius,  vel  in 
decretis  proponendis  Vice-Cancellarius,  lingua  ver- 
nacula  utendi  libertatem  permiserit  \''  A  petition  not 
being  a  decree,  leave  to  speak  in  English  could  not 
have  been  statutably  given,  except  by  the  Chancellor. 
This  statute  has  been  hitherto  so  strictly  observed, 
that,  previous  to  the  famous  condemnation  of  Mr. 
Ward,  letters  permissory  were  obtained  from  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  allowing  him  to  make  his  defence  in 
English. 

Again,  the  Professor  writes  * : — 

"  While  Baxter  and  Calamy  lay  in  prison  for  their  con- 
victions, obscene  plays  were  being  acted  in  the  harem  of  a 
Defender  of  the  Faith,  who  lived  a  careless  infidel,  mocking 
at  morality  and  God,  and  who  died  a  craven  infidel,  calling 
in  his  panic  for  the  viaticum  of  superstition." 

This  passage,  taken  with  the  preceding  context, 
seems  certainly  calculated  to  convey  to  the  general 

"  Plea,  p.  6. 

*  Statuta  Universitatis  Oxon.     Tit.  viii.  (ix.)  §  iii.  p.  137. 

»  P.  19. 
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reader  the  impression  that  the  Nonconformists,  Calamy 
and  Baxter,  sniBfered  for  their  fidelity  to  moraUty  and 
God ;  while  the  clergy  of  the  Church  countenanced  the 
vices  of  their  Sovereign,  This  was  not  the  case.  The 
only  man  who  is  Imown  publicly  to  have  rebuked 
Charles  II^  was  Bishop  Ken.  He  refused,  when  Pre- 
bendary of  Winchester,  to  receive  Nell  Gwyn  into  his 
house ;  and  after  the  royal  libertine  had  so  £Eur  done 
homage  to  his  faithfulness  as  to  appoint  him  to  the 
next  see  which  fell  vacant,  Bath  and  Wells,  he  was  no 
more  turned  aside  from  his  duty  by  favour  than 
he  had  been  by  fear.  He  enjoined  the  King  on  his 
death-bed  to  send  away  his  mistress,  the  Duchess  of 
Portsmouth,  who  was  in  the  room ;  and  to  restore  her 
rights,  so  far  as  was  then  possible,  to  his  dishonoured 
queen.  It  was  Jeremy  Collier,  another  Non-juror,  who 
fought  and  won,  almost  single-handed,  and  in  spite  of 
the  sneers  of  Dryden,  Wycherly,  and  Congreve,  the 
battle  of  decency  and  morality  against  the  obscenities 
of  the  stage.  These  were  two  of  those  High-Church 
Jacobite  parsons ;  the  predecessors  of  Professor  Gold- 
win  Smith's  special  aversion ;  whom  he  represents  to 
the  public  as  the  patrons  of  debauchery. 

Nor  is  the  drift  of  his  allusion  to  Bishop  Grosteste 
any  more  borne  out  by  facts.    He  says : — 

"  The  founder  of  our  most  ancient  College,  and  the  most 
ancient  of  all  Colleges,  Walter  de  Merton,  was  the  friend  of 
Robert  Ghrosteste,  the  Uberal  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  whose  anta- 
gonism to  the  Boman  and  sacerdotal  party  gave  rise  to  the 
statement,  whether  literally  true  or  not,  that  he  died  under 
excommunication, — to  Eome  an  ecclesiastical  castaway,  to 
English  liberals  a  saint.'' 

A  more  correct  account  of  his  character  and  position  is 
given  by  Dean  Milman.  He  says,  "  As  Bishop  of  that 
vast  diocese  (Lincoln)  he  began  to  act  with  a  holy 
rigour  unprecedented  in  his  times.     With  him  Chris- 
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tian  morals 'were  inseparable  froiu  Christian  faith.  He 
endeavoured  to  bring  back  the  festivals  of  the  Churchy 
which  had  grown  into  days  of  idleness  and  debauchery, 
to  their  sacred  character;  he  would  put  down  the 
Feast  of  Fools,  held  on  New  Year's  Day.  But  it  was 
against  the  clergy,  as  on  them  altogether  depended  the 
holiness  of  the  people,  that  he  acted  with  the  most  im- 
partial severity.  He  was  a  Churchman  of  the  highest 
hierarchical  notions.  Becket  himself  did  not  assert  the 
immunities  and  privileges  of  the  Church  with  greater 
intrepidity ;  rebellion  against  the  clergy  was  as  the  sin 
of  witchcraft;  but  those  immunities,  those  privileges 
imphed  heavier  responsibiUty ;  that  authority  belonged 
justly  only  to  a  holy,  exemplary,  unworldly  clergy^." 
What  would  English  Liberals  say  to  such  passages  in 
Bishop  Grosteste's  letters  as  the  following,  which  seem 
to  have  escaped  the  Professor's  observation?  **Nec 
suggerat  quisquam  vestrsB  discretioni  quod  indecens  sit 
vestrsB  excellentiaB  ab  episcopis  citari,  vel  coram  eis 
comparere  et  juri  parere;  quia  hujusmodi  suggestor 
hoc  agit,  ut  Christus  in  episcopis  spematur ;  dicente 
eodem  Jesu  Christo  Qui  vos  spemit  me  spemit'r 

"  Quid  mirum  si  solius  Dei  reserventur  judido  (epis- 
copi  et  clerici)  qui  in  sancta  Scriptura  dii  et  angeli  dicti 
sunt  ?  Laici  vero  in  eadem  plerumque  jumentis  com- 
parantur*  Ideoque  honorandi  sunt  a  laicis,  et  etiam  a 
r^bus  non  judicandi.  Quis  enim  vel  audiat  patienter 
Deos  et  angelos  a  jumentis  judicari\" 

"Non  enim  potest  rex  injungere  episcopo  ut  faciat 
vel  non  faciat  officium  episcopale  et  spirituale*." 

**  Si  dominus  Papa,  qui  a  Jesu  Christo,  cujus  vicem 
gerit,  recepit  plenitudinem  potestatis,  eam  sibi  immi- 

•  Milman's  Latin  Christianity,  vol.  iv.  chap.  xiv.  p.  469. 

*  Roberti  Grosteste  Epistolse.     Longmans,  1861.     Epistola  Ivi. 
p.  173. 

»  Ep.  Ixxii.  p.  219.  •  Ibid.  p.  229. 
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nneret  absque  mandato  Jesu  Christi  scientis  ob  qnam 
utilitatem  mandaret  earn  imminni,  nonne  faceret  hoc 
in  injuriam  Jesu  Christi  ?  A  simili  si  episcopus  potes- 
tatem  quam  accepit  a  domino  Papa,  et  a  Jesu  Christo 
per  domini  Papse  mediationem,  imminuat  sibi  absque 
censensu  et  confirmatione  domini  PapsB  scientis  ob 
quam  utilitatem  ecclesiasticam  hujusmodi  approbat  et 
confirmat  potestatis  diminutionem,  in  magnam  faciet 
hoc  domini  PapsB  injuriam,  et  per  consequens  in  gravem 
Domini  nostri  Jesu  Christi  contumeliam  \'' 

These  extracts  speak  for  themselves. 

Speaking  of  the  objections  made  to  the  admission 
of  Dissenters  to  Fellowships,  the  Professor  writes,  "  We 
are  told  that  Heber  and  Charles  Wesley  could  not  have 
lived  peaceably  within  the  same  college  walls  '•" 

Here  there  is  certainly  a  mistake.  It  is  probable 
that  John  Wesley  would  have  professed  himself  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Church  of  England  to  the  last ;  but  at  all 
events  his  brother  Charles,  who  disapproved  of  his  later 
proceedings,  died  a  beneficed  clergyman,  and,  it  is  said, 
was  carried  to  the  grave  by  clergymen  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church ;  from  which  Bishop  Heber  was  certainly 
never  separated.  And  here  it  may  be  remarked,  that 
in  speaking'  of  Fellows  of  diiBEerent  religious  persuasions 
as  dining  together  in  hall,  taking  their  wine  and  reading 
their  newspaper  in  the  same  room,  or  taking  part  in 
college  meetings  for  the  management  of  the  estates, 
the  Professor  seems  to  take  an  unaccountably  low  view 
of  their  duties  and  position.  There  are  surely  other 
occasions  on  which  it  is  incumbent  on  the  Fellows  to 
meet  for  common  purposes  when  reUgious  differences 
are  not  so  easily  forgotten.  But  though  ^^  different 
ways  of  thinking  about  the  order  of  Bishops  or  the 
Athanasian  Creed''  are  here  treated  as  insignificant, 

'  Ep.  cxxvii.  p.  3G9.  •  P.  81.  "  P.  80. 
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there  are  connexions  in  which  the  Professor  finds  it 
convenient  to  magnify  religions  diiBEerences.  Thus,  he 
speaks^  of  the  State  accepting,  ''at  the  union  with 
Scotland,  the  absurd  and  fundamentally  sceptical  posi- 
tion of  estabUshing  one  reUgion  on  the  North  and 
another  on  the  South *of  the  Tweed."  Yet  these  two 
religions  are  only  diJBEerent  forms  of  Christianity.  Is 
there  no  uniting  element  of  "morality  between  them  ? 
Are  the  Church  of  England  and  the  Eirk  of  Scotland 
really  at  variance  on  fundamentals  ?  Certainly  their 
difference  is  not  so  wide  as  that  between  the  reUgious 
systems  of  Professor  Goldwin  Smith  and  the  Church  of 
England. 

In  connexion  with  the  Scotch  Establishment  it  may 
be  observed  in  passing  that  the  Queen,  on  whose 
attendance  at  Presbyterian  worship  the  Professor 
remarks',  in  order  to  show  that  the  Scotch  and 
EngUsh  Establishments  .  •  •  are  in  practical  com- 
munion with  each  other,  is  not  the  "  Supreme  Head  of 
the  EngUsh  Establishment:"  that  title,  which  was 
adopted  by  Henry  Vill.  in  the  plenitude  of  his  sup- 
posed Papal  power,  having  been  disclaimed  by  Queen 
Elizabeth,  as  proper  to  Christ  alone,  and  never  since 
resumed  by  EngUsh  Sovereigns. 

These  remarks  shall  be  closed  with  another  extract 
similar  in  purport  to  the  last  but  one.  The  Professor ' 
speaks  of  each  Christian  nation  having  its  own  na- 
tional religion,  and  consequently  its  own  national' 
God,  after  the  fashion  of  polytheistic  antiquity.  This 
is  profane  and  self-contradictory.  How  can  Christian 
nations  have  each  a  different  God  ?  This  goes  as  £eu* 
beyond  the  truth,  as  the  Professor's  subsequent  as- 
sumption of  the  unimportance  of  dogmatic  differences 

»  P.  25.  •  P.  66.  •  P.  27. 
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falls  below  it.  In  trath,  no  confidence  can  be  placed 
in  arguments  which  rest  upon  such  shifting  ground. 
It  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped,  thereforei  that  the  House 
of  Commons  will  refuse  to  abolish  tests  in  the  Uniyer- 
sity  of  Oxford  until  some  better  and  more  consistent 
Plea  for  such  a  change  has  been  produced. 


THE   END. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

WvEBt  the  armies  of  Napoleon  I.  were  '  overflowing  and  passing  over '  the 
ensanguined  countries  of  Europe,  men's  minds  were  deeply  impressed  with  the 
conviction  that,  if  Alaric,  Attiia,  and  Genserio  were  the  instruments  of  Providence 
for  the  breaking  up  of  the  old  Roman  Empire  of  the  West,  so,  doubtless,  was  the 
Corsican  Destroyer  *  the  scourge  of  God,'  and  '  His  sword,'  upon  the  modem  nations 
of  the  earth.  Men  of  high  and  low  degree,  rich  and  poor,  saints  and  sinners,  were 
all  impressed  with  the  idea  as  beyond  dispute.  The  celebrated  William  Pitt, 
Premier  of  Great  Briton,  was  among  this  number,  and  the  conviction  prompted 
him  to  inquire  if  the  events  developed  by  the  agency  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  had 
been  outlined  by  the  Spirit  of  God  in  the  Scriptures  of  truth.  Pitt  accordingly 
sent  for  a  certain  eminent  dissenting  minister,  who  had  written  largely  upon  the 
prophecies,  to  know  what  the  Bible  said  concerning  the  terrible  events  then  trans- 
acting in  Europe.  The  clergyman  obeyed  the  summons,  we  are  informed,  but 
it  does  not  app3ar  with  what  result.  A  similar  enlightened  curiosity  respecting 
the  relation  that  exists  between  prophecy  and  history  has  of  late  years  been  mani- 
fested by  several  persons  occupying  a  distinguished  position  in  this  as  well  as  in 
other  countries ;  and  the  events  which  have  taken  place  within  the  last  few  years 
have  been  of  such  a  character  as  to  attract  the  attention  of  men  of  thought  and 
observation,  and  lead  them  to  inquire  whether  any  special  reference  to  such 
oocurrencss  is  to  be  found  in  the  Scriptures.  Indeed,  it  may  be  said  that,  although 
mankind  generally  have  now  become  exceedingly  matter  of  fact,  and  can  scarcely 
be  brought  to  credit  anything  that  is  not  within  the  range  or  according  to  the 
analogies  of  their  own  observation,  there  is  yet  a  lingering  impression  that  Jehovah 
bos  still  something  to  do  with  the  fall  of  states  and  empires,  as  He  had  in  the  days 
of  Nebuchadnezzar,  Cyrus,  Alexander,  and  Titus ;  and  the  more  intelligent  of  our 
race  are  curious  to  know  whether  it  is  to  secondary  causes  alone  they  must  look 
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for  a  solution  of  these  extraordinarj  phenomena,  or  to  some  more  recondite 
momentum.  The  present  treatise  is  brought  before  the  pubhc  for  the  purpose 
of  gratifying,  at  least  to  some  extent,  this  laudable  curiosity,  and  stimulating  the 
reader  to  still  further  inquiry  in  the  only  quarter  where  reliable  information  can 
be  obtained. 

It  is  an  undoubted  fact,  which  must  be  fully  apparent  to  the  enlightened 
student  of  the  prophetic  word,  that  Jehovah  takes  cognisance  of  mundane  affairs, 
and  exercises  a  control  over  them.  Though  the  Lord  has  for  a  long  time  held  His 
peace,  He  has  not  been  unmindful  of  His  people,  nor  heedless  of  human  affairs. 
The  great  incidents  of  history  which  have  given  rise  to  successive  kingdoms  and 
doroioions,  from  the  overturning  of  the  kingdom  and  throne  of  God,  and  of  David, 
His  anointed,  in  Judea,  by  the  Chaldeans,  to  the  present  time,  are  but  events 
predetermined  and  arranged  in  the  purpose  of  God,  and  revealed  in  the  *  sure  word 
of  prophecy.'  Not  a  kingdom  has  been  established,  nor  a  king  dethroned,  bu)>  it 
has  formed  a  move  which  has  contributed  to  the  development  of  the  purpose  which 
Jehovah  had  in  the  creation  of  man.  This  truth  is  beautifully  expressed  in  the 
words  of  the  prophet :  *  Blessed  be  the  name  of  God  for  ever  and  ever;  for  wisdom 
and  might  are  His :  and  He  ckangeth  the  times  and  the  seasons ;  He  bexoveth 
KINGS  AND  SETTETH  UP  KINGS ;  He  givcth  wisdom  unto  the  wise,  and  knowledge  to 
them  that  know  understanding:  He  reveaUth  the  deep  and  secret  things;  He 
knoweth  what  is  in  the  darkness,  and  the  light  dwelleth  with  Him' — (Dan.  ii. 
20-22).  It  is  He  to  whom  all  things  are  subjected ;  for  He  *  ruleth  in  the  kingdom 
of  men,  and  giveth  it  to  whomsoever  He  will,  and  setteth  up  over  it  ihe  basest 
of  men  * — (Dan.  iv.  17).  This  is  the  rtsason  why  men  and  women,  sometimes  with 
so  little  wisdom,  and  frequently  even  with  positive  folly  and  imbecility,  are  able 
to  rule  the  nations  without  *  setting  on  fire  the  course  of  nature.'  When  their 
wickedness  and  stupidity  become  obstacles  to  Grod's  purpose,  He  removes  them  out 
of  the  way,  and  introdu(9es  other  actors  upon  the  stage.  Jehovah,  in  carrying  out 
His  purpose,  is  never  at  a  loss  for  instruments  with  which  to  work.  He  has 
always  a  Cyrus,  an  Alexander,  a  Cromwell,  a  Napoleon,  or  a  Garibaldi  in  prepara- 
tion for  the  situations  He  has  decreed.  These  tools  have  each  their  own  particular 
ambition  to  which  they  are  devoted,  afl  to  a  special  inspiration.  Ignorant  of  God 
and  His  purpose,  they  seek  to  establish  their  own,  in  which  they  encounter 
insurmountable  circumventions  and  disappointment;  they  labour  for  themselves, 
but  the  fruit  of  their  labour  is  for  God — they  accomplish  His  purpose  and  confound 
themselvesu 

In  this  way  does  Jehovah  control  and  regulate  the  world's  affairs ;  but  in  every 
interference  He  shapes  the  course  of  events  towards  a  certain  consummation 
predetermined  from  the  foundation  of  the  world,  and  which  has  been  placed  on 
record  in  the  Book  of  Destiny — the  Bible — for  upwards  of  3700  years.  In  this 
Book  of  Fate  we  read :  *  The  Lord  will  do  nothing  but  He  revealeth  His  secret 
unto  His  servants  the  prophets' — (Amos  iii.  7).  According  to  this  testimony, 
therefore,  God  has  made  known  His  purpose ;  and  if  men  desire  to  understand  the 
end  of  the  political  phenomena  which  now  astonish  and  bewilder  the  world,  and 
the  sublime  destiny  that  awidts  the  British  Empire,  let  them  study  the  books  of  the 
prophets,  and  they  will  find  that  end  plainly  revealed.  Notwithstanding  the  large 
share  of  attention  that  has  been  bestowed  upon  the  important  subject  uf  prophecy 
of  late  years,  and  the  numerous  prophetic  works  that  have  been  issued  from 
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the  press,  much  ignorance  preyails  respecting  momentous  events  which  are  soon 
to  trauspire  upon  the  earth,  and  which  are  matters  of  divine  revelation  to  man. 
This  prevalent  ignorance  is  attributable  to  the  fact  that,  even  amongst  the  great 
body  of  those  who  have  given  much  time  and  attention  to  the  studj  of  the 
prophetic  word,  there  exists  a  wide-spread  misapprehension  as  to  the  divine 
purpose  in  the  creation  of  man,  and  in  his  ultimate  destiny,  both  nationally  and 
individually.  This  divine  purpose  is  made  known  to  us  in  '  The  Gospel,'  as  it  is 
termed ;  and  before  proceeding  further  it  may  be  as  well  here  to  present  a  concise 
statement  of  the  purpose  of  Jehovah  as  made  known  in  'The  Gospel  of  the 
Kingdom.'  To  this  the  earnest  attention  of  the  reader  is  respectfully  requested, 
as  it  forms  the  basis  of  what  is  to  be  advanoed  respecting  the  future  hist(N7  ^^  ^® 
British  Empire. 

POLITICS   OP   THE   KINGDOM    OF   GOD. 

« 

It  is  the  purpose  of  Jehovah  to  establish  upon  the  earih  a  kingdom  which  shall  be 
ecerlastina  in  its  duration.  Of  this  kingdom  Jesus  Christ  shall  he  the  king^  and 
the  glorified  saints  the  subordinate  sovereigns  and  princes^  whose  govemmeid  wiU 
be  absolute  and  divine.  Jerusalem  will  be  its  capital^  the  Holy  Land  its  head- 
quarters f  and  the  restored  Twelve  Tribes  of  Israel  its  more  immediate  subjects^  while 
aU  the  nations  of  the  earth  shall  be  under  its  domination. 

The  purpose  of  God  in  creating  the  world,  as  described  by  Moses,  and  in  bringing 
it  to  its  present  political  constitution,  by  checking  the  full  manifestation  of  the  evil 
that  exists,  is  that  He  may  found  a  kingdom  and  empire  literally  'universal' 
(Dan.  ii.  44 ;  vii.  14),  under  the  government  of  which  all  nations  may  be  blessed 
(Gen.  xii.  3;  Ps.  Ixxi.  11).  The  Hebrew  nation  established  in  the  Holy  Land 
will  be  the  kingdom  (Ex.  xix.  5,  6 ;  Mic.  iv.  6^ ;  v.  2 ;  Ezek.  xxxvii.  21>28),  and 
all  other  nations  the  empire  attached  to  that  kingdom.  The  Jewish  and  other 
nations  will  constitute  a  family  ofnations^  of  which  Israel  will  be  the  firstborn ; 
Abraham,  the  federal  patriarch ;  and  Christ,  his  seed,  the  king.  This  divine  family 
of  nations  will  be  so  highly  civilised,  that  the  present  state  of  society  will  be 
regarded  as  dark  and  barbarous ;  for  then  '  the  earth  shall  be  fuU  of  the  knowledge 
of  the  Lord,  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea ' — ( Is.  zi.  9).  The  blessedness  of  this 
divine  civilisation  is  detailed  in  '  the  gospel,'  which  is  therefore  styled  '  the  glad 
tidings,'  or  ^  gospel  of  (he  kingdom  of  God'  (Matt.  iv.  23),  while  the  divine  dvilisa- 
tion  itself  is  'the  economy  of  the  fulness  of  the  appointed  times '  (Eph.  i.  10,  21), 
or  '  world  to  come ; '  styled  also  '  the  age  to  come.'  The  Bible  is  full  of  the  glorious 
things  pertaining  to  this,  the  real '  golden  age '  of  the  world. 

The  government  of  the  nations  in  that  period,  which  will  continue  a  thousand 
years  without  change,  will  be  such  as  their  necessities  demand— just  laws  and 
institutions,  civil  and  ecclesiastical ;  and  perfect  and  righteous  men  to  admioister 
them.  To  fulfil  these  requirements,  the  government  of  mankind  will  be  committed 
to  Christ,  and  to  those  whom  he  may  account  worthy  of  association  with  him.  The 
Bible  expressly  declares  that  the  rulers  of  the  world  shall  then  be  immortal  kings 
and  priests  (Rev.  i.  5,  6 ;  ii.  26,  27 ;  v.  9,  10 ;  xxii.  5),  so  that  mortal  and  immortal 
men  will  thus  be  living  contemporaneously  upon  the  earth.  This  family  of '  many 
nations,'  of  which  God  has  constituted  Abraham  the  '  father '  (Gen.  xvii.  5  ;  Rom. 
iv.  13),  will  continue  under  one  and  the  same  constitution  a  thousand  years,  at  the 
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expiration  of  which  there  will  be  a  change  (Rev.  xx.  6,  7 ;  1  Cor.  xv.  24-26).  Sir, 
and  by  consequence,  religion,  priesthood,  and  death,  will  be  universally  abolished ; 
and  the  earth  will  be  inhabited  by  immortals  only ;  for  it  is  written :  '  The  wicked 
shall  not  inhabit  the  earth '  (Prov.  x.  30) ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  '  the  meek  shall 
inherit  the  earth  *  (Ps.  xxxvii.  11 ;  Matt.  v.  6).  Hence,  the  final  state  of  things 
upon  our  planet  will  be  a  divine  monarchy  of  everlasting  continuancey  under  which 
there  will  be  hut  one  nation  (Jer.  xlvi.  28),  and  that  nation  holy,  immortal,  and 
comprehensive  of  all  redeemed  from  among  the  descendants  of  the  first  human 
pair.  When  this  consummation  obtains,  the  purpose  of  God  in  terrestrial  creation 
will  be  accomplished,  even  the  peopling  the  earth  with  an  immortal  race^  which  shaU 
have  attained  to  immortality  on  the  principle  of  believing  what  God  haspromisedj  and 
doing  what  He  has  commanded. 

In  the  gospel  there  is  an  invitation  to  all  who  believe  what  God  has  promised, 
to  share  with  Christ  in  his  kingdom,  glory,  and  joy,  on  certain  conditions  well 
defined  (1  Thess.  ii.  12  ;  1  Cor.  vi.  9-11 ;  Matt.  xxv.  21).  These  lao-^faUh  in  the 
things  covenanted  to  Abraham  and  David,  and  in  those  taught  concerning  Jesus, 
in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments ;  immersion  into  the  name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  Spirit ;  and  thenceforth  a  life  of  '  holiness  to  the  Lord,'  without  which  none 
will  be  approved  and  promoted  to  the  honour  and  glory  of  the  kingdom  (Col.  L 
21-23). 

The  establishment  of  this  divine  civilisation  among  the  nations  necessitates  the 

abolition  of  the  present  civil,  ecclesiastical,  and  social  constitution  of  the  world. 

The  nations  and  the  earth  to  its  utmost  bounds  are  '  deeded '  to  Christ  *,  they  are 

an  inheritance  and  possession  made  his  by  a  deed  registered  in  the  Bible  (Ps. 

ii.  8),  but,  for  the  time  being,  in  the  hands  of  regal,  imperial,  republican,  and 

ecclesiastical  usurpers.    This  patent  fact  and  Bible  truth  makes  a  content  between 

Christ  and  '  the  Powers  that  be '  an  unavoidable  necessity.    The  divine  oracle  is : 

'  These  shall  make  war  upon  the  Lamb,  and  the  Lamb  [Jesus,  '  the  Lamb  of  God "] 

shall  overcome  them ; '  in  other  words,  '  He  shall  destroy  them  {hat  destroy  the  earth  * 

—(Rev.  xvii.  12-14;  xix.  11-16,  19,  21;  xi.  15,  18).    This  is  the  doom  of  the 

world's  tyrants— destruction,  not  by  popular  fury,  which  is  merely  an  embarrass^ 

ment,  but  by  the  military  power  of  Jehovah's  Servant,  even  of  Jesus,  the  future 

Lord  of  armies,  whom  He  has  prepared,  and  whom  He  will  send  into  the  world 

again  for  this  very  purpose.    He  will  take  possession  of  the  kingdoms,  empiresi 

and  republics  of  the  nations  '  under  the  whole  heaven '  (Dan.  vii.  27),  and  blend 

them  into  one  universal  empire,  which  will  constitute  the  secondary  dominion, 

'  the  first  dominion '  consisting  of  the  '  kingdom  restored  again  to  Israel ' — (Micah 

iv.  8 ;  Acts  i.  6). 

For  a  man,  though  a  Divine  Man,  to  take  possession  of  the  civil,  military,  naval, 
and  ecclesiastical  power,  commerce,  and  riches  of  the  world,  implies  co-operation. 
The  Bible  teaches  emphatically  that  this  co-operation  for  the  wresting  of  Christ's 
inheritance  from  *  the  Powers  that  be,'  will  consist  of '  the  called,  and  chosen,  and 
faithful '  (Rev.  xiv.  4 ;  xvii.  14 ;  xix.  14),  raised  from  the  dead,  or,  if  living  at  the 
crisis,  '  transformed  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye ; '  these  will  be  '  with  him '  as  his 
'joint-heirs,'  and  companions-in-arms,  commanding  the  operations  of  the  armies 
of  Israel,  whose  nussion  will  be,  like  that  of  their  fathers  under  Joshua,  to  subdue 
*  the  Powers '  combined  to  prevent  their  restoration,  and  the  establishing  of  the 
now  and  divine  order  of  things  (Jer.  Ii.  19,  20 ;  Is.  xli.  8-16). 
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GOSPEL,    PROPHECY,    AND    POLITICS. 

The  juture  history  of  ihe  nations  of  the  earth  is  indissoluhly  assoaated  loiih  (he 
gospel  revealed  to  mankind  Jbr  salvaiion,  and  he  who  intelligently  believes  the  gospel 
understands  the  destiny  that  awaits  Britain  and  the  other  nations  of  the  toorld. 

The  things  presented  in  this  outline  will  be  regarded  with  incredulity,  and  will 
even  be  received  with  ridicule,  by  those  who  know  not  '  the  gospel  of  the  kingdom/ 
or  who  imagine  that  nothing  can  be  known  of  the  future  until  it  has  become  the 
past  In  other  words,  as  this  notion  has  taken  such  deep  root  in  the  theological 
luind  as  to  be  almost  universal,  few  will  believe  the  statements  contained  in  the 
foregoing  synopsis.  At  the  same  time,  although  the  clergy  of  all  denominations 
teach,  and  the  people  generally  have  been  led  to  believe,  that  the  revelation  from 
Qod  relates  exclusively  to  tho  salvation  of  the  soul,  it  yet  stands  out  glaring  from 
almost  every  page  of  the  sacred  volume,  that  Jehovah  has  a  mighty  work  to 
perform  in  the  earth  apart  from  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  and  that  is  to 
establish  on  the  shattered  remnants  of  the  present  social  and  political  structures  a 
new  organisation  of  the  social  state,  with  new  habits,  new  enjoyments,  and  new 
aims,  all  regulated  and  harmonised  by  -governors  possessing  both  the  will  and  the 
power  to  preserve  OTder,  enforce  obedience,  and  perform  the  most  beneficent 
actions. 

Does  the  reader  believe  that  the  Bible  contains  a  revelation  of  God's  purposes 
to  mankind  ? — that,  as  itself  asserts,  it  is  a  sure  word  of  prophecy,  to  which  we  do 
well  to  take  heed,  as  to  a  light  shining  in  a  dark  place  ?  If  so,  let  him  examine 
the  references  that  accompany  the  previous  statement,  and  see  if  anything  else  can 
be  fairly  and  reasonably  made  to  shine  out  of  the  prophetic  word.  If  this  word 
be  unintelligible  tUl  after  the  events  predicted,  it  cannot  be  '  a  light,'  neither  can 
any  one  '  take  heed '  by  its  assistance.  But '  the  gospel '  itself  is  a  great  prophecy 
of  what  shall  be  in  the  Age  to  Come.  To  deny,  therefore,  that  we  can  know 
beforehand  what  is  to  come  to  pass,  is  to  affirm  that  we  cannot  understand  the 
gospel,  for  the  gospel  is  glad  tidings  of  what  is  to  be  to  all  nations  and  to  the 
saints.  It  is  the  report  of  good  things  promised.  A  promise  is  a  prediction,  and 
a  prediction  is  a  prophecy.  The  gospel  is  a  great  prophecy  of  what  God  intends 
to  do,  and  they  who  intelligently  believe  it  know  beforehand  what  is  to  be  done.' 
The  little  that  has  been  fulfilled  in  Jesus  is  an  assurance  that  what  remains  will 
certainly  be  accomplished.  He  foresees  the  crushing  down  of  the  thrones,  the 
abolition  of  aU  kingdoms,  empires,  and  republics,  the  setting  up  of  a  divine 
monarchy  in  Israel's  land,  the  blessedness  of  all  nations  under  the  government 
of  Messiah  and  his  brethren,  and  the  will  of  Gk>d  done  on  earth  as  it  is  done  in 
heaven.  The  Bible,  in  short,  intelligently  understood  and  believed,  delivers  a  man 
from  all  doubt  about  'the  future  and  unseen  world.'  He  knows  of  a  literary 
certainty  that  the  future  and  unseen  world  has  no  present  existence  more  than 
next  week  has.  He  knows  that  it  is  coming,  as  1867  or  1910  are  coming ;  and 
that  when  it  arrives  it  will  be  *  the  Economy  of  the  Fulness  of  Times ' — a  constitu* 
tion  under  which  Israel  and  Judah  will  be  a  united  nation  under  Christ  and  the 
saints,  constituting  the  kingdom  of  God,  to  which  dominion  over  the  British 
Empire,  and  over  all  nations  to  earth's  utmost  bounds,  will  be  annexed.  He  has 
no  doubt  about  this.    But  to  those  who  believe  not,  of  course  all  is  darkness  an4 
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debate,  and  ever  will  be  till  the  reality  opens  upon  their  astonished  ignorance  with 
terrible  and  appalling  effect.  The  future  is  a  brilliant  inspiration  to  the  belierer ; 
but  dark,  ominous,  and  terrific  to  those  whose  horizon  is  bounded  by  the  empirical 
and  unstable  policy  of  *  the  Powers  that  be.'  The  destiny  of  our  race  is  glorious, 
but  the  probation  of  the  nations  in  advancing  to  that  consummation  calamitous 
and  severe. 

BRITAIN   IDENTIFIED   WITH    ANCIENT   TA'^HISH. 

« 

The  BrUish  possessions  in  India,  constitute  the  territory  spoken  of  by  the  prophets  cu 
ShebOj  Dedan,  and  Ta,rshishf  and  therefore  Britain  is  the  power  refernd  to  in 
iheir  prophecies. 

In  the  days  of  Solomon  the  relation  of  things  was  this-^«  Son  of  David,  the 
wisest,  richest,  most  powerful,  and  glorious  king  the  world  has  ever  seen,  rdgning 
on  Mount  Zion,  over  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel,  then  in  united  occupation  of  the 
land.  A  Qontile  power  of  commercial  and  maritime  pre-eminence  in  alliance  with 
him,  and  co-operating  in  naval  affairs,  and  the  building  of  a  magnificent  temple. 
These  powers,  Israelitish  and  Qentile,  headed  by  Solomon  and  Hiram,  in  possession 
of  the  commerce  of  India  and  the  west,  and  in  consequent  amity  with  Tarshish 
and  the  Queen  of  Sheba^  their  contemporary.  Jerusalem  peaceful,  prosperous, 
rich,  and  happy  in  the  favour  of  Gkxl;  and  her  king  the  admiration  of  all  the 
earth.  This  was  an  exhibition  in  miniature  of  what  shall  hereafter  obtain  on  a 
grand  scale  when  the  'greater  than  Solomon'  is  there.  Moses,  Joshua,  David, 
Solomon,  Gyrus,  Zerubbabel,  and  Joshua  son  of  Josedeck,  are  representatives 
of  Christ  in  his  several  official  relations  to  Israel  and  the  nations.  He  is  like  to 
Moses,  as  their  deliverer  from  the  bondage  of  modem  Egypt,  their  lawgiver,  and 
the  destroyer  of  him  that  will  not  give  them  up :  like  Joshua,  in  giving  them 
rest  in  the  glorious  land  :  like  David,  in  being  a  man  after  God's  own  heart,  who 
will  do  all  His  will  upon  Israel's  foes  and  the  blasphemers  of  His  name ;  and  in 
establishing  the  kingdom  of  Israel  under  the  sceptre  of  David's  son :  like  Solomon, 
in  being  the  wisest,  richest,  most  powerful,  and  glorious  of  all  kings ;  in  inheriting 
the  throne  of  David ;  and  in  reigning  thereon  in  peace  without  end :  like  Cyrus, 
in  being  the  conqueror  of  Babylon,  the  restorer  of  Israel,  and  the  builder  of  the 
future  temple:  like  Zerubbabel,  in  being  the  governor,  and  like  Joshua  the  son 
of  Josedeck,  in  being  the  high'  priest,  of  the  restoration  from  the  captivity  of  the 
Roman  Babylon.  These  are  not  accidental  resemblances,  but  admirably  displayed 
illustrations  of  the  substance  which  is  of  Christ. 

In  contemplating  Solomon,  and  the  things  related  to  him,  as  representative 
of  the  substance  at  the  epoch  of  Christ's  manifestation,  we  are  naturally  led  to 
inquire,  where  are  Sheba  and  Tarshish,  and  the  GFentile  power  in  friendly  allianoe 
with  Jsrasii.  7  We  must  wait  till  the  actual  appearance  of  the  greater  than  Solomon 
to  see  things  in  contemporary  manifestation ;  but  as  Sheba,  Tarshish,  and  Tyre 
existed  before  Solomon's  reign,  we  may  even  now  cast  about,  and  see  if  anything 
obtains  in  relation  to  them  at  all  likely  to  correspond  with  their  representative 
reladons  of  the  olden  time.  In  the  38th  chapter  of  his  prophecy,  Ezekiel  foretells 
what  is  to  occur  in  rektion  to  Israel  and  their  land  'tn  the  latter  days.*  This 
phrase  leaves  us  without  doubt  as  to  the  time  when  his  prophecy  shall  come  to 
pass.    The  year  may  not  be  exactly  stated,  but  that  the  events  foretold  are  in  the 
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inTisible  fature,  is  sure.  The  chapter  teaches  that,  in  the  latter  days,  Israelites  to 
some  extent  are  dwelling  in  the  Holy  Land  prosperously  and  securely ;  and  that 
this  prosperity  tempts  the  cupidity  oi  a  great  potentate,  who  desires  to  spoil  them 
and  possess  their  land.  On  making  known  his  purpose,  which  the  prophet  terms 
'  an  evil  thought/  a  power  is  represented  as  interfering  in  behalf  of  the  dwellers 
in  the  land.  It  puts  what  may  be  termed  a  question  of  defiance  to  the  power 
about  to  invade— as  much  as  to  say,  '  Thou  shalt  not  invade  Palestine,  and  spoil  its 
people,  if  we  can  prevent/  This  intimation  is  styled  '  tidings  out  of  the  east  and 
out  of  the  north*  by  Daniel,  which  '  trouble  him.'  They  do  not,  however,  prevent 
the  invasion  of  the  land,  but  tend  to  make  him  more  desperate ;  for  the  prophet 
adds,  '  therefore  he  shall  go  forth  with  great  fury  to  destroy  and  utterly  to'  make 
away  many.' 

When  Daniel  and  Ezekiel  wrote  these  things  they  were  captives  in  Babylon, 
which  is  about  the  same  parallel  of  north  latitude  with  Jerusalem.  '  The  east ' 
from  these  stand-points  directs  our  attention  to  India,  or  Tarshish,  which  Isaiah 
indicates  as  '  from  beyond  to  the  rivers  of  Gush ; '  while  '  the  north,'  from  whence 
the  tidings  come  to  trouble  '  the  king  of  the  north,'  or  Oog,  must  be  taken  as  being 
west  as  well  as  north,  or  the  threatening  would  come  from  himself  against  himself, 
which  would  be  absurd.  About  35°  west  and  15"  north  from  Jerusalem  are  the 
British  coasts  of  Tarshish.  Hence  Daniel,  in  indicating  the  points  of  the  compass 
whence  the  tidings  issue,  leads  us  to  suppose  that  a  power  occupying  the  coasts 
originally  peopled  by  the  sons  of  Tarshish  may  be  the  friend  of  Israel  in  the  latter 
days.  But  conjecture  is  reduced  to  certainty  by  Ezekiel,  who  tells  us  plainly  the 
name  or  designation  of  the  power  in  the  east  and  the  north  which  lifts  up  its  voice 
agtunst  the  invader.  He  styles  it  '  Sheba  and  Dedan,  and  the  Merchants  of  Tar* 
thishf  with  all  the  young  lions  thereof*  This  points  out  the  countries  in  the  east 
where  the  power  is  to  be  sought  for ;  it  also  indicates  the  character  of  the  power, 
and  where  in  the  north  it  is  to  be  found.  It  is  a  merchant  power  like  that 
of  Tyre,  '  whose  merchants  were  princes,  and  her  traders  the  honourable  of  the 
earth.'  '  The  young  lions  of  Tarshish,  Dedan,  and  Sheba,'  is  a  phrase  which  tells 
us  that  the  power  established  in  those  lands  is  represented  by  a  Lion.  This  is  the 
symbol  of  the  Tarshish  power  in  the  latter  days,  as  the  Frog  is  of  the  French,  or 
tiie  EagU  of  Austria.  We  look,  then,  to  Sheba  or  Aden,  and  to  Tarshish  or  India, 
and  inquire,  'What  is  the  symbol  of  the  power  in  the  ascendant  there?'  The 
answer  is  'a  Lion ' — the  Lion  power  of  England,  or  the  Lion  of  the  north. 

A  great  political  and  commercial  power,  then,  connected  with  Tarshish,  exists 
now,  as  well  as  in  the  days  of  Solomon  and  Hiram.  Its  merchants  are  also  rapidly 
becoming  as  celebrated  for  abundance  of  gold  as  the  ancient  Ophir.  A  time  is  to 
oome  when  gold,  silver,  and  iron  shall  be  as  plentiful  in  Jerusalem  as  in  Solomon's 
time,  and  even  more  so.  '  For  brass  I  will  bring  gold,  and  for  iron  I  will  bring 
silver,  and  for  wood  brass,  and  for  stones  iron' — (Is.  Ix.  17).  Thus  saith  Jehovah ; 
and  it  is  remarkable  that  Tarshish  in  ancient  and  modem  times,  and  contemporary 
with  Israers  glory,  should  be  the  country  of  supply.  The  navy  of  Tarshish  is  now 
as  celebrated  as  were  its  ships  in  the  day  when  the  Chaldo- Assyrian  laid  waste 
its  strength  in  ruining  Tyre.  The  Russo- Assyrian  is  becoming  formidable,  and 
threatening  to  its  prosperity  on  the  same  waters  as  bore  its  fleets  of  old.  The 
Mediterranean  is  the  Sea  of  Tarshish,  and  as  much  entitled  to  the  name  now  as 
ever  before.    Possessed  of  Aden,  Malta,  and  Gibraltar,  that  sea  is  in  effect  a  British 
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lake.  Tarshish  19  evidentij,  theD,  a  power  of  the  latter  days^  and  aynonymoiia 
with  the  Anglo-Indian — a  power  which  is  destined  to  encounter  the  Assyrian,  and 
with  him  to  lose  its  strength,  preparatory  to  its  maritime  power  being  placed  ai 
the  disposal  of  the  Son  of  Dayid,  Solomon's  superior  and  David's  Lord. 


EXTENSION   OP  THE   BRITISH    POSSESSIONS. 

In  order  (hat  (he  purposes  of  Jehovah  may  be  accomplishedf  the  j)o$see8iona  0/ Britain 
in  the  East  mwt  be  extended  beyond  ikar  present  limits. 

MHien  the  autocratic  Gogne  is  in  possession  of  Jerusalem,  and  all  of  Efgypt,  the 
now  existent  lion-power  of  Sheba  and  Tarshish  will  hold  the  more  southern  and 
eastern  countries  of  Edom,  Moab,  and  Ammon — the  latter  two  lying  east  of  the 
Dead  Sea  and  the  river  Amon.  This  will  be  the  relative  position  of  the  Gog- 
power,  and  its  antagonist  the  Tarshish-power,  in  the  Holy  I^d  in  that  crisis  of 
the  latter  days  indicated  to  Nebuchadnezzar  in  his  dream,  when  he  saw  the  Stone- 
power  '  smite  the  image  on  its  feet  of  iron  and  day,  and  break  them  to  pieces.*  As 
the  image  is  representative  of  one  confederated  imperial  dominion  under  an 
Assyrian  head,  though  made  up  of  many  parts,  it  is  clear  that  the  antagonistic 
power  cannot  be  included  in  it  '  Edom,  and  Moab,  and  the  chief  of  the  children 
of  Ammon  shall  escape  out  of  his  hand;'  that  is,  shall  not  become  subject  to  the 
autocratic  Oog.  To  these  must  be  added  Sheba,  Dedan,  and  Tarshish,  which  are 
represented  by  Eaeekicl  as  hostile  to  Oog.  Hence  the  Lion-power  ruling  over  Edom, 
Moab,  Ammon,  Sheba,  Dedan,  and  Tarshish  will  be  exempt  from  subjection  to  the 
Assyrian  head  of  the  image  empire  now  rising  into  view.  Having  identified  the 
British  power  with  the  Lion-power  of  Tarshish,  it  follows  that  it  will  be  the  great 
antagonist  to  the  invader  of  the  Holy  Land,  and  captor  of  Jerusalem,  when 
'  Jehovah  shall  gather  all  nations  against  that  city  to  battle '  under  Him.  Britain 
and  Ireland,  then,  are  not  a  toe  of  the  feet,  but  outlying  the  image  domiun.  It  is 
a  distinct  power  raised  up  of  God  to  subserve  the  purposes  of  the  *  greater  than 
Solomon,'  when  the  time  shall  arrive  for  him  to  ascend  the  throne  of  his  father 
David,  and,  as  the  Branch,  to  build  the  temple  of  Jehovah.  The  Lion-power 
of  Britain  has  not  yet  attained  the  westward  limits  of  the  dominion  marked  out 
for  it  Its  increment  will  be  truly  Tarshish-like.  Isaiah  says  it  is  to  reach  '  to  the 
rivers  of  Gush;'  that  is,  to  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  till  it  meets  the  Persian 
province  of  Gog's  empire.  From  thence  it  will  occupy  the  south-western  ooast 
of  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  the  western  coast  of  the  Arabian  Sea  to  the  Straits  of 
Babelmandeb,  or  Dedan  and  Sheba.  From  the  Straits  it  will  extend  along  the  Red 
Sea  tUl  it  meets  the  Russo- Assyrian,  or  Gog,  again  on  the  confines  of  Egypt,  which 
he  will  have  recently  conquered  and  annexed  to  the  Russian  Empire.  From  this 
boundary  it  will  border  on  the  Russian  conquest  to  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  and  along  its  eastern  shore  to  the  Amon,  and  ascending  that  river  to 
about  the  same  parallel  as  Samaria,  and  thence  eastward  to  the  Euphrates.  This 
boundary  gives  it  Edom,  Moab,  and  Ammon,  which  are  countries  lying  between 
the  Red  Sea»  Dead  Sea,  river  Amon,  and  Euphrates.  The  reader  can  procure  a 
map  of  the  east,  and  by  tracing  this  boundary  he  will  see  the  extent  of  the  empin 
in  that  part  of  the  wtih  allotted  to  the  British  Lion  as  the  full  stretch  of  itB 
dominion  before  the  actual  manifestation  of  the  King  of  Israel. 
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THE    EASTERN    QUESTION. 

« 

The  mainienance  of  the  integrity  of  {he  Turhiih  Empire  is  eseeniiat  to  (he  oontinuanoe 
of  Britain's  ascendancy  in  India,  and  to  her  present  high  position  among  the 
nations,  and  for  this  reason  England  vnU  pursue  a  policy  favourable  to  the 
deoetopment  of  the  resotirces  of  Palestine, 

Egypt  and  the  Holy  Land  are  so  geographieallj  situated  with  respect  to  British 
India  as  to  make  their  destiny  the  alpha  and  omega  of  England's  policy  with 
regard  to  the  East.  The  sovereignty  over  tiiose  countries  was  conquered  by  the 
ancestors  of  the  Sultan,  who,  as  Mohammedan  princes,  have  misruled  them  for 
ages.  At  the  commencement  of  their  dominion,  Britain  had  no  more  interest  in 
Egypt  and  the  Holy  Land  than  what  the  superstition  of  the  Papacy  infused  into 
the  hearts  of  the  people.  This  involved  her  in  the  disasters  of  the  Orusades,  which 
drained  her  coffers  and  population  in  common  with  the  rest  of  Europe.  Within 
the  last  century,  however,  things  have  wonderfully  changed  with  respect  to  Britain 
and  the  East.  The  establishment  and  eztonsion  of  British  dominion  over  Hindo- 
stan,  the  Oriental  Tarshish ;  the  geographical  position  of  the  Turkish  Empire  in 
relation  to  India ;  the  necessity  of  the  maintenance  of  that  Oriental  dominion  to 
the  existence  of  the  British  power  in  India — are  considerations  that  make  the 
destiny  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  in  whole  or  in  part,  of  more  vital  importance  to 
Britain  than  to  any  other  power  in  the  world.  Russia,  Austria,  and  France  can 
only  desire  Turkey  as  an  extension  of  their  several  territories.  Not  so  with 
Britain.  Turkey  under  Russia,  Austria,  or  France  would  be  fatal  to  the  manufao- 
turing,  commercial,  and  political  well-being  of  Protestant  and  constitutional 
England.  Britain  is  detested  by  all  the  European  powers,  and  her  government 
distrusted  by  all  the  oppressed  nations  of  the  earth.  Russia  hates  her,  Austria  and 
Rome  hate  her,  and  Napoleon  HI.  hates  her,  as  they  all  hate  civU  and  religious 
liberty,  and  freedom  of  the  press.  Therefore,  place  either  of  them  on  the  throne 
of  Oonstantinople,  and  the  imperial  policy  would  be  to  blot  ont  the  British  power 
from  the  political  geography  of  the  world. 

As  they  are  military  and  not  maritime  nations,  Britain  can  socoessfuUy  defend 
herself  in  her  island  home  against  the  world.  To  destroy  Britain,  her  fkctories 
must  be  stopped,  and  the  commerce  of  the  seas  dried  up.  The  continental  despots 
nnderstand  this  perfectly  well.  They  know,  and  British  statesmen  know,  that 
if  the  factories  were  closed,  there  would  be  a  revolution  which  would  shatter  the 
British  constitution  into  fragments,  and  make  the  commercial  world  in  all  its 
provinces  reel  to  and  fro  like  a  drunken  man.  The  great  distress  occasioned  in  the 
manu&cturing  districts  by  the  partial  stoppage  of  the  cotton  supply,  during  the 
late  civil  war  in  America,  clearly  showed  the  danger  from  any  interruption  to  even 
one  branch  of  the  commercial  industry  of  the  country.  While  Britain  commands 
the  sea^  no  foreign  power  can  invade  h«r,  and  turn  her  half*fed  and  scantily  clothed 
population  into  the  street;  but  a  continental  despotism  enthroned  in  Constanti* 
nople,  possessed  of  Egypt  and  the  Holy  Land,  and  in  confederacy  with  Persia  and 
the  Tartar  myriads  of  Central  Asia,  might  bring  her  to  the  verj^  of  such  iioriais. 
By  invading  British  India  from  thence — and  what  Alexander  the  Great  aeoom- 
pUshed  300  years  before  Christy  another  Alexander  may  aim  to  «ffeot  some  1800. 
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yean  after — England's  dominion  might  be  oYerthrt  >n  there.  Her  subject  millions 
might  again  be  stirred  up  against  her,  and  her  handful  of  Europeans  be  eaten  up 
like  bread.  All  aooess  to  the  Mediterranean  and  Red  Sea  being  cut  off  by  the 
Constantinopolitan  power,  her  reinforcement  could  only  be  conveyed  to  India  by 
the  long  and  tedious  navigation  round  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope.  This  would  be  an 
element  of  weakness,  and  inevitably  ensure  disaster  and  defeat.  Under  such 
eventualities  England  could  not  maintain  her  position  in  the  East,  and  the  fate 
of  Portugal  and  Holland  would  be  hers — ^states  which,  since  the  loss  of  their 
ascendancy  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  are  of  no  weight  or  consideration  among  the 
powers  of  the  earth. 

While  these  things  were  transpiring  in  the  East,  it  would  greatly  facilitate  the 
policy  of  the  Continental  Despotism  if  it  could  involve  Britain  in  a  war  with  the 
United  States.  Such  an  event  would  be  calamitous  and  ruinous  to  both  parties, 
though  England  would  of  necessity  fiiro  the  worst,  being  beset  both  in  the  £^t  and 
the  West  at  the  same  time.  Shut  out  from  the  Continent  and  India,  and  at  war 
with  her  best  customer  in  the  West^  her  factories  would  then  be  necessarily  closed, 
for,  having  no  customers,  she  would  create  no  supplies.  What  would  be  the 
condition  of  Britain  at  war  with  all  the  world,  and  with  an  expenditure  of  periiaps 
£150,000,000  per  annum,  with  her  factories  closed,  and  her  commercial  lAarine 
rotting  in  her  docks  without  employ?  What  would  become  of  her  rich  men  and 
merchant  princes  7  Without  employment,  without  bread  to  eat,  what  could  stay 
the  violence  of  her  famished  myriads?  Truly  '  the  burden  of  Tyre '  would  become 
the  burden  of  Britain,  Tyre's  daughter  of  the  latter  day. 

Such  is  the  hypothetical  &ie  of  Britain  should  the  Turkish  Empire,  as  a  whole, 
be  occupied  by  a  European  Despotism  inimical  to  England,  before  she  could 
establish  herself  or  her  influence  in  such  a  position  that  she  could  dispute  the 
advance  towards  India  of  a  power  enthroned  in  Constantinople.  But  Turkey  is 
not  to  be  swallowed  up  entire  at  a  single  mouthful  by  Lion,  Bear,  or  Eagle.  She 
is  to  dry  up — evaporate.  This  is  a  gradual  process,  and  will  afford  time  for  the 
creation  of  a  situation  in  which  the  pro-Jewish  policy  of  Britain  will  be  fully 
developed.  From  the  hypothetical  result  above  stated — which,  however,  will  never 
come  to  pass,  God  having  revealed  a  different  consummation  of  affiiirs — it  is 
evident  that  Britain,  when  lately  in  battle  for  the  integrity  and  independence 
of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  was  fighting  for  her  own  existence;  and  that  Louis 
Napoleon,  in  assisting  her,  was  really,  though  he  meant  not  so,  doing  good  service 
for  'perfidious  Albion.'  The  time  to  begin  to  &.vour  Zion  having  arrived,  that 
power  whose  policy  is  pro^ewish  will  gain  the  ascendancy  in  Turkish  counsels ; 
and  by  that  ascendancy  promote  such  enterprises  and  policy  as  will  conduce  to  the 
agricultural  and  commercial  prosperity  of  its  provinces,  especially  of  Egypt  and  the 
Holy  Land.  The  manifestation  of  this  is  a  notable  sign  of  the  times,  and  may  be 
observed,  amongst  other  things,  in  the  formation  of  a  society,  composed  of  highly 
influential  personages  with  royalty  at  their  head,  which  has  for  its  object  a  critical 
and  scientific  survey  of  Palestine.  It  may  also  be  observed  in  the  proposed 
'  Euphrates  Valley  Railway,'  a  line  of  railway  communicating  with  Seleucia,  a  port 
of  the  Mediterranean,  and  extending  through  Asia  Minor,  along  the  banks  of  the 
JSaphrates,  and  the  shores  of  the  Persian  Sea,  to  the  capital  of  the  Bombay 
Presidency.  In  this  country  we  are  all  familiar  with  the  speedy  beneficial 
iofluenoe  of  railways  through  the  wilderness,  evea  where  there  is  no  great  and 
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wealthy  empire  to  be  reached  beyond.  What,  then,  may  not  be  expected  for  those 
countries  traversed  by  such  a  railway  as  the  Euphrates  Valley,  with  Europe  at  one 
end  and  India  at  the  other?  Depots  must  be  established  and  protected,  and 
being  made  safe,  they  will  become  the  centres  of  modem  Assyrian  towns  and 
villages,  and  of  new  agricultural  districts.  The  property  being  British,  the 
protectorate  will  be  British  in  all  its  route ;  for  Turkey  has  not  the  ability,  and 
Persia  has  not  the  will,  t^  guarantee  the  security  of  life  and  property  against  the  / 
hostility  of  the  natives  to  the  enterprises  of  the  Giaour. 

Things,  then,  which  are  already  initiated,  will,  in  their  development,  necessitate 
a  practical  and  intimate  alliance  between  England  and  Turkey.  We  do  not  say 
that  Britain  will  occupy  Turkey  as  the  sovereign  power,  but  that  their  interests 
will  be  so  identical  with  respect  to  Austria  and  Russia,  and  the  internal  economy 
of  the  empire,  that  their  policy  will  be  the  same — ^the  legislation  of  the  Divan  will 
give  expression  to  the  views  and  wishes  of  the  British  government.  Turkey  will 
favour  the  Anglo-Indian  policy  of  Britain,  and  Britain  will  throw  the  shield  of  her 
^  power  over  Turkey  to  quench  the  darts  of  any  Greek  or  Latin  machinations  for  her 
overthrow.  This  will,  and  to  some  extent  already  is,  the  result  of  the  late  Russian 
war.  Alone  in  the  contest,  Turkey  must  have  fallen  under  the  dominion  of  the 
Jew-hating  Prince  of  Rosh,  in  which  case  Egypt,  Palestine,  and  Israel  would  have 
experienced  no  favour.  The  legislation  of  the  Russian  autocrat  from  Constantinople 
would  have  been  anti-Jewish  and  anti-Indian,  and  therefore  anti-British.  The 
extinction  of  the  Turkish  Empire  is  therefore  a  formidable  blow  at  the  commercial 
and  industrial  prosperity  and  stability  of  the  British  Empire  in  all  parte  of  the 
world.  Hence  the  true  policy  of  England  is  to  maintain  the  integrity  and  inde* 
pendence  of  Turkey  at  all  hazards.  Turkey  has  no  policy  but  to  struggle  for  hef 
existence,  which  makes  that  power  her  most  intimUe  and  necessary  ally  that  would 
most  suffer  by  her  fall.  This  power  is  the  British.  Her  fall  would  not  directly  or 
materially  affect  any  other,  for  no  other  has  any  stake  in  the  countries  beyond  the 
Euphrates  and  the  Red  Sea. 

But  what  will  the  Frog-Power,  capitalised  in  Napoleon  1 11.,  say  to  British 
ascendancy  in  Turkey?  He  may  not  like  it,  but  it  will  not  be  in  his  power  to 
prevent  it.  His  mission  is,  by  his  policy,  to  create  such  a  situation  of  affairs  as 
shall  result  in  the  ascendancy  of  Russian  imperialxsm  in  Germany  and  Italy,  and 
of  British  ascendancy  in  Turkey.  This  is  not  his  intention,  but  it  will  be  the  result^ 
of  his  policy.  His  intention  is  to  found  a  Bonapartian  dynasty  in  France,  that 
Frenchmen  may  be  ruled  through  all  time  by  his  desoendanto.  This,  however,  is 
a  purpose  which  is  doomed  to  failure  and  disgrace.  To  succeed  in  his  scheme 
would  be  to  falsify  the  truth  of  God,  and  to  convert  the  gospel  of  the  kingdom  into 
a  cunningly  devised  fable.  He  will  accomplish  the  mission  assigned  to  him,  of  the 
real  nature  of  which  he  is  quite  ignorant,  and  then  his  power  and  dynasty  wiU 
disappear,  as  his  uncle's  did  before  him — never,  however,  to  be  revived.  The 
near  future  is  pregnant  with  startling  and  terrible  events,  in  the  midst  of  which 
Britain  will  have  an  opportunity  of  Anglicising  the  Ottoman  Empire  to  the  full 
extent  allowed  by  Providence.  It  is  now  in  effect  a  dependency  of  Britain,  whose 
mission  is,  by  her  power  for  evil,  and  by  her  influence  with  the  natural  enemies 
of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  to  perpetuate  ite  independence  of  their  domination,  until 
her  own  pro-Jewish  and  commercial  policy,  expressed  through  Turkish  firman, 
shall  have  filled  Egypt  with  precious  things  (Dan.  xL  43),  and  made  the  Holy  Land 
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'  a  laad  of  unwalled  Yillages/  whose  inhabitants  are  at  rest,  dwelling  confidently^ 
being  undefended  by  walls,  'and  having  neither  bars  nor  gates' — (Ezek.  zzzviiL 
11).  This  is  the  result  to  be  worked  out  by  Britain  oonjdntly  with  Turkey— the 
colonisation  and  improvement  of  two  of  its  most  important  provinces. 


WAR  WITH  FRANCE  AND  FALL  OF  THE  FRENCH  EBIPIRB. 

France  being  a  toe  ofNebwihadMezmi'a  linage,  and  a  horn  (^iht  Evgldh  Head  of  the 
Beast  J  is  a  regal j  not  imperial^  power  of  the  latter  day.  The  restoration  of  (he 
Bourbon  dynasty  is  therefore  to  be  expected,  and  may  possibly  be  brought  about  by 
a  war  between  J^nce  and  England. 

The  same  book  that  revealed  the  destiny  of  the  Medes  and  Persians,  predeter- 
mines the  triumph  of  England  as  'Mistress  of  the  Sea,'  till  the  end  comes.  She 
will  probably  meet  with  incidental  reverses,  but  her  empire  will  continue  and 
increase,  to  the  astonishment  of  those  who  dream  of  her  fall,  till  she  has  effected 
the  mission  marked  out  for  her.  France,  which  has  no  colonies  to  serve  and 
defend,  has  made,  and  is  making,  contrary  to  treaty  stipulations,  prodigious  efforts 
to  develope  her  navy  into  a  power  surpassing  all  rivalry.  This  of  necessity  places 
her  in  opposition  to  England,  whose  r6le  is  that  'Britannia  rules  the  waves.' 
Notwithstanding  the  recent  important  interchange  of  courtesies  between  the  fleets 
of  the  two  nations  at  Brest,  Cherbourg,  and  Portsmouth,  and  the  continuance 
of  feelings  of  mutual  good- will  and  concord  for  the  future  that  was  augured  from 
it,  there  very  naturally  exists  a  jealousy  on  the  part  of  England  from  the  growing 
importance  of  her  Gallic  neighbour  as  a  maritime  power.  The  existence  of  the 
British  Empire,  '  upon  which  the  sun  never  sets,'  depends  upon  the  naval 
superiority  of  England ;  and  if  this  be  lost  by  the  creation  of  a  superior  French 
marine,  always  capable  of  greater  augmentation  by  union  with  Russia,  England's 
rival  in  the  East,  it  becomes  only  a  question  of  time,  opportunity,  and  convenience 
with  her  Continental  rivals,  when  they  shall  'overflow  and  pass  over'  the  envied 
isle  of  Albion  perfde.  The  true  policy  of  Britain  would  seem  to  be  to  precipitate 
a  war  with  France  as  soon  as  sha  can  possibly  get  ready.  Her  safety  consists  in 
the  destruction  of  the  French  and  Russian  navies.  She  will  have  to  do  this  sooner 
or  later;  and  the  longer  she  delays  it  after  she  is  ready,  tiie  greater  and  more 
difficult  the  work  to  be  performed.  There  need  be  no  apprehensions  as  to  the 
result  England  has  yet  to  meet  the  world  in  arms  upon  the  mountains  of  Israel, 
and  she  will  not  fall  till  then,  and  that  not  by  the  power  of  her  rivals,  but  by  the 
power  of  Michael,  the  Great  Prince.  Should  war,  therefore,  break  out  between 
France  and  England,  it  will  be  the  beginning  of  the  end  with  Napoleon  IH.,  as  it 
was  with  his  uncle  before  him.  When  England  draws  the  sword  against  him, 
in  all  probability  the  conflict  will  ultimate  in  his  dethronement  and  the  restoration 
of  the  Bourbons.  This  may  be  expected,  because  France  in  her  normal  state  (her 
present  being  exceptional)  is  one  of  the  Ten  Horns — apocalyptically, '  The  Tenth 
of  the  City.'  The  Ten  Horns  are  to  '  give  their  power  and  strength  to  the  Beast* 
— (Rev.  xvii.  13) — the  Eighth  Head  of  the  Roman  dominion ;  and  are  to  '  hate  the 
Harlot  and  make  her  desolate  '-*(Rev.  xvii.  16).  The  Napoleon-Pbwer  cannot  be 
at  once  the  Frog-Power,  a  Tenth  Horn,  and  the  Beast.  The  Napoleon-Power  is 
evidentiy  the  first,  or  Frog*  Power,  whose  existence  in  France  puts  the  Tenth  Horn, 
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or  France  Begcd,  in  abeyance.  Henoe,  for  France,  as  a  H&m^  to  give  her  strength, 
power,  and  kingdom  to  the  Beast,  that  which  keeps  the  Horn-kingdom  in  abejanoo 
must  be  taken  out  of  the  way  \  in  other  words,  the  Frog-Power,  or  democnicy 
imperialised  in  Napoleon  m.,  must  be  suppressed  by  his  dethronement,  that  the 
Bourbon  Horn  may  appear.  War  with  England  would  open  the  way  for  this,  and 
also  promote  another  result — namely,  ike  bringing  of  Bussia  itUo  position  cu  the 
'  Gog  of  the  land  ofMagogue.* 

Distrust  of  Napoleon  HE.  is  a  feeling  that  has  long  been  entertained  by  a  latge 
section  of  the  British  populace ;  and  when  his  antecedents  are  considered,  this  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at  In  despite  of  the  treaty  of  Vienna  in  1815,  which  ezdudes 
the  Bonaparte  family  from  all  sovereign  power  in  Europe,  he  seized  upon 
sovereignty  in  France,  and,  by  a  bloody  eoup  dUitai^  made  himself  emperor.  He  has 
ruled  France  with  scorpions,  and,  encouraged  by  success,  has  been  strengthened  in 
the  way  of  evil.  A  rogue  was  never  made  an  honest  man  by  successful  villainy; 
nor  has  Napoleon  EDL  been  cured  of  his  desire  to  reproduce  fidly  in  his  ovm  career 
the  Napoleon  of  other  days,  by  his  success  hitherto.  As  yet  he  has  only  been 
preparing  for  action.  He  has  passed  through  the  various  phases  of  coup  d!€UA^ 
but  he  has  not  yet  humbled  Austria,  given  law  to  Italy,  been  crowned  sucoessOT 
of  Charlemagne  by  the  Pope,  or  avenged  the  never-to-be-forgotten  Waterloo. 
Without  doubt,  however,  his  nnde's  fate  awaits  him,  and  the  fall  of  the  French 
Empire  may  be  expected  by  the  same  tempest  that  is  shortly  to  change  the  political 
map  of  Europe. 

THE  COMING   CONFLICT   AMONG   THE   NATIONS. 

TliA  nations  of  Continental  Europe  will  be  assembled  at  JerfisaUMj  under  (he 
Assyrian^-styled  '  the  King  of  the  North '  bg  Daniel^  '  Gog '  by  Ezektd,  and  '  the 
Autocrat  of  aU  the  Bussias '  by  the  modems — where  they  will  be  encountered  in 
battle  by  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  The  issue  joined  between  them  toiU  be  the  possession 
of  the  Holy  Land  and  City,  with  dominion  over  Israel  and  the  nations  for  a 
thousand  years.  The  contest  will  restUt  in  the  triumph  of  Jesus,  and  ^  utter 
discomfiture  of  his  opposing  hosts. 

The  dominion  of  Asia  will  be  the  real  ground  of  the  coming  conflict  between  the 
powers  that  be,  whatever  apparent  cause  may  seem  to  bring  it  about.  The  final 
possession  of  the  Holy  Land  will  determine  that  question ;  that  is  to  say,  the  power 
that  shall  conquer  and  permanently  annex  that  country  to  its  domain,  will  have 
the  donunion.  If  Russia  obtain  it,  the  British  Lion  will  have  obtained  its  death 
wound.  The  consciousness  of  this  it  is  that  vrill  make  Britain  as  inveterate  against 
Gog  as  she  was  against  Napoleon  I.,  who  purposed  the  foundation  of  an  eastern 
empire  that  should  include  Egypt  and  Palestine,  and  annex  Persia  and  Hindostan. 
Napoleon,  having  oonquerod  Europe,  sought  the  annexation  of  the  Russian  Empire, 
which,  if  effected,  would  have  prepared  him  for  another  effort  in  the  East  If  he 
could  have  carried  out  his  schemes,  Nebuchadnezsar's  Image,  with  some  modifica- 
tions, might  have  stood  upon  its  feet  forty  yean  ago.  This  would  have  been 
premature,  however ;  besides,  a  toe  kingdom,  which  France  is,  was  never  destined 
to  become  the  Clay-element  cementing  the  pedestal.  It  is  of  the  Iron,  not  the 
Clay ;  and  therefore  not  intended  for  purposes  of  confederation,  but  rather  as  on 
element  to  be  confederated — ^transiently  indeed,  but  still  combined  in  one  dominion 
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with  other  constituent  parts.  The  confederating  power  is  not  of  the  Iron  element 
of  the  Image,  bat  commingling  itself  with  the  Iron  pieces;  a  union,  however, 
which  must  be  very  brief,  as  represented  by  the  brittleness  of  iron  where  its 
constitution  is  invaded  by  day.  The  Clay-element  not  only  forms  part  of  the  feet, 
but  of  the  toes  also ;  this  goes  to  show  that  the  Clay-power  obtrudes  into  the  toe 
kingdoms,  and  moulds  them  to  itself,  but  which  cannot  apply  to  Britain,  seeing 
that  it  is  found  in  antagonism  to  it  in  the  Holy  Land,  where  the  power  of  the 
linage  stands  arrayed  in  complete  armour,  like  Goliath  ready  for  combat,  and  about 
to  be  slain  by  a  little  Stone  from  David's  sling. 

This  is  the  real  crisis  of  '  The  Eastern  Question  * — the  Assyrian  GoUaJOi  defiani 
of  Israel  and  their  Protector  in  the  Holy  Land.  The  British  Saul,  though  the 
slayer  of  his  thousands,  cannot  slay  the  giant.  It  will  require  a  Stone  descending 
through  the  air  to  stretch  him  in  his  length  along  the  field.  What  Saul  could  not 
■accomplish,  '  the  Shepherd,  the  Stone  of  Israel,'  will  gloriously  effect ;  for  '  his  fury 
shall  come  up  in  his  face,'  and  '  all  the  men  upon  the  face  of  the  land  shall  shake 
at  his  presence.'  '  And  he  will  call  for  a  sword  against  him  throughout  all  his 
mountains ;  every  man's  sword  shall  be  against  his  brother ; '  '  and  Judah  also  shall 
fight  at  Jerusalem ' — (Ezek.  zxxviii.  18-21 ;  Zech.  ziv.  14).  It  can  scarcely  be 
questioned  but  that  the  Lion-power  of  Moab,  and  the  other  countries  named,  being 
then  already  in  battle  array  against  the  Autocrat,  may  be  the  sword  called  for  by 
the  Stone  of  Israel  at  that  crisis.  Not  called  for  in  words ;  but^  observing  a  great 
tumult  among  the  enemy,  the  forces  of  the  British  Moab,  with  Judah,  may  rush 
in,  and  complete  the  slaughter.  There  is  extreme  probability  in  this,  from  the 
nature  of  things,  and  from  the  terms  of  the  prophecy.  A  hostile  army  would 
scarcely  remain  in  position  when  it  beheld  its  adversary  overwhelmed  with  disaster. 
When  the  Philistines  saw  Goliath  fall,  they  fled,  and  were  pursued  and  slaughtered 
by  the  host  of  Israel.  Would  the  Lion's  whelp  be  more  tender  of  the  prey  7  Woidd 
they  not  also  give  chase,  and  make  the  overthrow  as  complete  and  irretrievable  as 
possible?  The  sword  of  Tarshish  and  Judah  without,  mutual  slaughter  within,  the 
horses  blind  and  ungovernable,  their  riders  mad,  the  flesh-consuming  pestilence, 
and  'an  overflowing  rain,  and  great  hailstones,  fire,  and  brimstone' — ^all  these 
terrors  combined  cannot  fail  speedily  to  reduce  the  invaders  of  Jehovah's  land  to 
A  '  sixth  part  * — (Ezek.  xxxix.  2)— of  the  original  multitude  which  came  up  against 
Israel  as  *  a  cloud  to  cover  the  land ' — (Ezek.  zxxviii.  9,  16).  Such  is  the  combi- 
nation predicted  in  the  prophets,  which,  *  in  the  latter  days,'  is  to  bruise  the  head 
of  the  imperial  adversary  of  Israel  and  their  king  upon  the  mountuns  of  the 
pleasant  and  glorious  land.  The  remoter  cause  tending  to  this  crisis  of  affiiirs  will 
be,  the  dismemberment  of  Turkey  by  the  King  of  the  North,  It  has  already  been 
shown  that  Britain,  as  a  matter  of  policy,  will  seek  to  perpetuate  the  independence 
of  the  Ottoman  Empire;  but  ultimately  this  territory  must  fall  into  the  hands 
of  Russia.  This  will  lead  to  the  crisis  we  have  indicated,  and  bring  Russia  and 
Britain  face  to  face,  as  principals  in  the  war,  in  the  Holy  Land.  The  Lion  of 
Tarshish  will  not  fail  to  move  south-westwardly  when  the  northern  Bear  manifests 
his  designs  unmistakeably  upon  the  East.  Great  Britain  has  committed  herself  to 
the  maintenance  of  the  integrity  of  Turkey — which,  however,  she  cannot  preserve. 
Still,  it  is  the  only  policy,  not  absolutely  suicidal,  that  is  open  to  her.  She  must 
antagonise  Russia,  if  she  would  not  destroy  herself;  and  in  doing  this^  it  starts  her 
upon  a  career,  whose  crisis  will  astonish  her  and  all  the  world  besides. 
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The  latter  part  of  the  17th  and  the  18th  chapters  of  Isaiah  are  a  part  of  a 
prophecy  relating  to  this  eventfiil  period,  when  '  ^e  nations  are  angry,  and  God's 
wrath  is  come/  and  '  the  men  upon  the  face  of  the  earth  shake  at  His  presence ' — 
(Dan.  vii.  10 ;  Bey.  zi.  18 ;  Ezek.  zxzviii.  20) — a  time  of  tumult  and  uproar  among 
the  nations  rushing  against  each  other  to  battle,  and  '  Jerusalem  becomes  a  burden- 
some stone  for  all  people  that  burden  themselves  with  it ' — '  a  cup  of  trembling  to 
all  the  people  round  about  in  the  siege  against  Judah  and  Jerusalem ' — (Zee.  zii. 
2,  3).  The  rush  of  the  roaring  hosts  of  the  nations  is  to  Jerusalem,  under  tiie  King 
of  the  North,  who  at  the  time  is  lord  of  Syria  and  Damascus,  holding  all  that 
oountiy  against  his  enemies.  This  is  the  last  of  the  horns  of  the  Gentiles  that 
scatters  Israel  and  lays  their  country  waste.  It  is  the  power  styled  '  the  Assyrian,' 
who,  by  the  voice  of  Jehovah,  shall  be  beaten  down,  and  be  no  more,  ere  the  davm 
of  the  millennial  day.  The  Lord  of  hosts  shall  rebuke  him,  and  chase  his  roaring 
multitude  like  mountain  chaff  before  the  tempest,  and  stubble  swept  before  its 
whirl.  This  is  the  portion  of  Gogue,  and  the  destiny  of  all  his  host ;  and  thus 
perishes  a  '  blossom '  while  a  sour  grape  is  ripening  on  the  rine. 

There  is  a  peculiar  sublimity  in  the  last  three  rerses  of  the  17th  and  the  first 
o(  the  18th  chapter  of  Isaiah,  which  is  to  a  great  extent  lost  through  the  imperfect 
rendering  of  the  passage  in  the  common  version  of  the  Scriptures.  A  more  literal 
translation  of  the  passage  is  as  follows : — *  Hark  I  a  multitude  of  many  peoples 
making  an  uproar  as  the  noise  of  seas.  Hark !  a  tumult  among  peoples,  roaring  as 
a  tumult  of  mighty  waters ;  they  rage  against  peoples  like  a  roar  of  many  waters : 
but  He  shall  rebuke  him,  and  he  shall  flee  afar  off;  and  He  shall  chase  him  as  the 
chaff  of  the  mountains  before  the  wind,  and  as  stubble  before  the  whirlwind. 
Behold  also  at  evening  time  sudden  destruction,  and  before  dawn  he  is  not.  This 
is  the  portion  of  our  spoilers,  and  a  lot  for  them  who  scatter  us.  Ho !  land  of 
widely  overshadovring  wings,  extending  from  beyond  to  rivers  of  Gush;  which 
Sendeth  by  sea  tohirling  things  even  upon  vessels  ofJUdness  on  the  surface  of  waters. 
Go  swiftly,  ye  fleet  messengers,  to  a  nation  carried  away  and  oppressed ;  to  a  people 
terrible  from  this  and  onward ;  a  nation  prostrate  and  trodden  down,  whose  lands 
rivers  have  spoiled.'  The  interjection  hui  (pronounced  Masoretically  ho)^  with 
whith  Isaiah  xvii.  12  and  xviii.  1  begin,  signifies  ho  I  hark !  wo  1  alas ! — a  word 
of  threatening,  grief,  and  exhortation.  In  the  common  version,  it  is  rendered 
*  woe '  in  both  these  texts ;  but  Lowth,  Bochester,  and  Boothroyd  adopt  *  ho.'  The 
prophet's  exclamation  enndently  arises  from  a  different  cause  in  each  case.  In  the 
first,  he  is  like  one  who  catches  the  sound  of  some  distant  uproar,  and  that  he  may 
discern  more  perfectiy  what  is  to  do,  he  exclaims,  *  Hark  I — ^what  is  that?'  Having 
ascertained  the  nature  of  the  tumult,  he  turns  to  the  by-standers  and  says,  *  It  is 
the  multitude  of  many  peoples  making  an  uproar  as  the  noise  of  seas.'  The 
prophet  in  Jerusalem,  upwards  of  2500  years  ago,  being  '  in  the  spirit,'  hears  the 
loud-sounding  uproar  of  nations,  rushing  from  fkt  distant  realms  to  battie  in 
Israel's  land,  in  Uie  eventide  of  Gentile  times.  '  Hark  1 '  says  he,  '  do  you  hear  that 
roar  of  mighty  waters?  It  is  the  last  conflict  of  the  nations  ere  the  dawn  of 
Israel's  glory.  I  hear  them  approach  the  Holy  City.  Onward  and  nearer  still  they 
oome  t  The  roar  is  terrible.  The  flood  aq  barrier  heeds ;  our  land  is  deluged,  and 
the  dty  fiiUs  before  it.  But  0,  the  majesty,  and  power  of  Israel's  King  1  I  see  him 
robed  in  glory  and  might,  and  hurling  sudden  destruction  upon  the  foe  I  He 
pursues  the  enemy  and  overtakes  them.    They  cry,  but  there  is  none  to  save  them 
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even  to  Jefaovah,  bat  He  answers  them  not  How  terrible  the  ohase  1  He  beats 
them  small  as  the  dust  before  the  wind,  and  tramples  them  in  the  fory  of  Hia 
power  i  Thus  doth  He  tread  the  wine-press  alone,  and  bring  down  the  strength 
of  the  destroyer  to  the  earth.*  (Compare  Ps.  zviii.  37-42  with  Is.  bdii.  3-6  and 
the  passage  quoted  abore.) 

The  improved  rendering  here  ^ven,  whidi  is  approved  of,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  by  several  aUe  commentators,  seems  to  be  much  more  expressive  than  that 
of  the  common  version;  and  the  part  itaHcised  puts  a  construction  upon  the 
language  of  the  prophet  which  does  not  appear  in  the  authorised  translation,  but 
one  which  is  fully  borne  out  by  the  actual  foots,  and  which  it  may  not  be  out 
of  place  here  to  notice.  Gould  anything  be  moro  descriptive  of  steuners  as  they 
appear  to  a  spectator  when  gliding  over  the  water,  than  the  expression,  '  whiriing 
things  even  upon  vessels  of  fleetness?'  He  sees  a  vessel  moving  with  rapdity,  and 
observes  something  on  its  sides  whirling  with  remarkable  velocity.  After  beholding 
such  a  vessel  for  the  first  time  in  motion  from  a  portion  exterior  to  it,  its  fleetness 
and  whirling  things  would  be  the  two  charactmstics  by  which  he  would  describe  it 
to  others.  The  prophet  doubtiess  understood  that  in  the  'evening  time'  there 
would  be  a  great  maritime  power  sending  swift  vessels  by  sea  to  its  possessions  in 
India,  propelled  by  whirling  things  instead  of  by  sails.  It  is  a  fact  that  such  a 
power  exists,  and  navigates  the  waters  of  the  Bed  Sea  with  fleet  Tessels  without 
sails; — the  sea  which,  before  his  day,  bore  on  its  surfoce  the  slu^^  craft  of 
Solomcm  and  his  Tyrisn  ally  in  their  voyages  to  the  Indian  Tarshish.  This  fiiet^ 
therefore,  seems  to  be  foretold  by  the  prophet 

DESTRUCTION  OF    THE  BRITISH  FLEET. 

The  British  Jledf  staiioned  in  the  MedUerranean^  shaH  he  destroyed  by  a  tempest, 
according  to  ihe  declarations  ofthtjprophets. 

The  British  Lion  is  a  proud  and  lofty  beast ;  and  its  dominion,  a  hi^  mountain^ 
and  lifted  up.  This  is  also  the  character  of  aU  the  kingdoms  and  empires  in  the 
world.  The  Scriptures  say :  '  Every  one  proud  in  heart  is  an  abomination  to  the 
Lord.'  Proud  persons,  proud  nations,  and  proud  governments  are  equally  objects 
of  His  detestation.  He  has  therefore  declared,  in  reference  to  the  fate  that  awaits 
them  in  the  day  when  He  shall  arise  to  shake  terribly  the  earth,  and  He  alone  shall 
be  exalted :  '  The  lofty  looks  of  man  shall  be  humbled,  and  the  haughtiness  of  men 
shall  be  bowed  down,  and  the  Lord  alone  shall  be  exalted  in  that  day.  Por  the 
day  of  the  Lord  of  hosts  shall  be  upon  every  one  that  is  proud  and  loffy,  and  upon, 
every  one  that  is  lifted  up ;  and  he  shall  be  brouf^t  low  ....  and  upon  cM  (he 

Mps  of  TarMsh And  the  loftiness  of  man  shall  be  bowed  down,  and  the 

haughtiness  of  men  shall  be  made  low :  and  the  Lord  alone  shall  be  exalted  in  that 
day.  And  the  idols  He  shall  utterly  abolish  * — (Is.  ii.  11-18).  This  prophecy  is 
deurly  unfulfilled  as  yet;  for  the  powers  that  be  are  not  humbled,  the  Lord  is  not 
alone  exalted,  and  the  idols  are  not  abolished.  The  reader  will  perceive,  then,  that 
contemporarily  with  the  sole  exaltation  of  the  Lord,  '  the  day  of  Jehovah  is  upon 
all  the  ships  of  Tarshish.'  This  is  explained  in  the  48th  Psalm,  which  is  prophetic 
of  the  time  when  Zion,  the  City  of  the  Great  King,  shall  be  the  joy  of  the  whole 
earth.    But  before  this  comes  to  pass,  it  foretells  the  assembling  of  the  kings 
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against  her — ^that  is,  the  kings  of  Clog's  confederacy ;  and  their  flight  with  precipi- 
tation and  terror,  which  seises  upon  them  as  the  pains  of  a  partnrient  woman.  It 
is  then  added  as  a  contemporary  event :  *  Thou  breakest  the  ships  of  Tarshish  with 
an  east  wind ' — (Ps.  xlviii.  7).  This  implies  that  the  ships  broken  and  scattered 
are  a  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean,  which  would  be  exposed  to  a  hurricane  from  the 
east.  This  will  doubUees  be  the  British  Mediterranean  fleet  co-operating  with  the 
land  forces  against  the  Rnssian  armies  in  the  Holy  Land.  The  pride  of  Britain, 
and  probably  of  America,  in  maritime  alliance  with  her  against  the  common  enemy 
of  constitutional  government  and  liberty,  will  be  laid  low  by  the  wreck  of  the 
most  powerful  and  magnificent  fleet  that  ever  floated  upon  the  sea  of  Tarshish. 
Those  who  have  seen,  and  had  an  opportunity  of  inspecting,  any  of  the  different 
varieties  of  the  iron  men-of-war  represented  by  such  formidable  vessels  as  the 
Warrior^  Black  Prince^  Minotaur^  HedoTj  Defence,  and  BoycH  Socereign,  of  which 
the  Bri^sh  royal  navy  is  now  being  largely  composed,  will  be  able  to  understand 
to  what  perfection  the  art  of  naval  architecture  has  been  carried,  and  to  form  some 
idea  of  the  terrible  havoc  that  must  be  occasioned  by  the  destruction  of  a  fleet 
of  such  splendid  vessels.  Their  destruction,  however,  will  cause  the  maritime 
powers  to  abase  themselves,  and  to  yield  obedience  to  the  '  Shepherd  and  Stone 
of  Israel,'  whom  even  the  winds  and  sea  obey. 


DIVINE  PROCLAMATION  TO  BRITAIN  AND  THE  NATIONS. 

Jeau9  Chrittj  when  returned  to  Zian,  shdU  send  firth  a  proclamation  to  (he  nations^ 
and  especially  to  Britain,  during  a  suspension  ofjudgmenty  and  subsequently  to 
ffie  fau  of  the  Russian  Oog.  Britain^  s  steamers  wiU  he  pUnced  at  the  service  of  the 
Messiah,  to  assist  in  the  restoration  of  Israel. 

The  Russo-Assyrian  and  his  hosts  having  been  overthrown,  a  signal  or  banner 
is  exalted  on  the  mountains  of  Israel,  and  a  trumpet  proclamation  sounded  to  the 
world.  The  root  of  Jesse  then  stands  for  an  ensign  to  the  people  on  Zion's  hiU, 
to  whom  the  outcasts  of  Israel  shall  be  assembled,  and  the  dispersed  of  Judah 
shall  be  gathered — (b.  xi.  10,  12;  xxxi.  4,  6,  8,  9).  The  Lord  Jesus  having 
descended  and  taken  possession  of  his  dwelling-place,  anciently  known  as  '  the  city 
where  David  dwelt,'  breathing  time  is  granted  to  the  world  while  the  trumpet 
proclamation  is  sounding  abroad  among  them.  They  hear  and  tremble.  Jehovah- 
Jesus — he  who  bears  the  name  of  Jehovah — ^is  in  his  dwelling-place  '  secure,'  and 
waiting  the  effect  of  the  trumpet.  He  awaits  the  time  of  action  'as  dry  heat 
impending  lightning,  as  a  dewy  cloud  in  the  heat  of  harvest,'  soon  to  pass  away. 
During  the  stillness  of  this  awful  pause,  not  a  gleam  of  sunshine  for  a  moment 
penetrates  the  impending  gloom ;  not  a  breath  stirs ;  not  a  leaf  wags ;  not  a  blade 
of  grass  ia  shaken ;  no  rippling  wave  curls  upon  the  surface  of  the  waters ;  the 
black,  ponderous  cloud,  covering  the  whole  sky,  seems  to  hang  fixed  and  motionless 
as  an  arch  of  stone.  Nature  seems  benumbed  in  all  her  operations.  Such  is  the 
condition  of  the  torpid  atmosphere  before  the  bursting  forth  of  a  raging  tempest, 
employed  by  the  Spirit,  in  the  18th  chapter  of  Isaiah,  to  illustrate  the  trumpet 
interval  before  the  terrible  and  sudden  irruption  of  Jehovah's  fury  against  the 
nations ;  which,  instead  of  fearing  God  and  giving  glory  to  Him — (Rev.  xix.  6,  7) — 
assemble  themselves  together  to  give  battle  to  His  king — (Rev.  xix.  19 ;  xvii.  14). 
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Christ's  proclamation  from  Zion,  though  general,  is  also  specially  addressed  to 
*  the  land  shadowing  with  wings ' — (Is.  zviii.  1) — which,  there  is  every  reason  to 
suppose,  is  Britain.  The  power  addressed  is  insular  and  maritime,  having  posses- 
sions '  beyond  the  rivers  of  Cush,'  which  water  the  tract  of  Asia  lying  between  the 
Tigris,  Caspian  Sea,  and  Persian  Gulf,  and  known  as  Khnshistan — the  andent 
Asiatic  Ethiopa.  If  the  bearingB  of  the  shadowing  land  lying  beyond  Khushistan 
be  taken,  it  will  be  found  that  a  line  drawn  in  a  north-easterly  direction  from 
Jerusalem,  where  Isaiah  was  when  he  made  this  prophetic  invociition,  would  run 
through  Khush,  Afghanistan,  and  the  Punjaub,  and  strike  the  Himalaya  Mountains, 
which  bound  the  Anglo-Indian  Empire  on  the  north.  This  nation,  whose  terri- 
torial empire  is  thus  indicated,  is  the  power  which  cannot  '  send  an  ambassador  * 
except  by  sea.  British  ambassadors  cannot  move  from  their  sea-girt  isle  except 
by  sea ;  and  they  are  pre-eminentiy  '  stoifi  messengers,'  being  despatched  for  tiie 
most  part  in  steamers.  Hence  it  must  be  oonduded  that  the  power  addressed  is 
the  maritime  arm  of  Britain,  whose  Indian  territory  lies  from  Jerusalem  '  beyond 
the  rivers  of  Cush.'  The  proclamation  is :  '  Go  swiftly,  ye  fleet  messengers,'  Ae. 
These  messengers  are  of  that '  third  part '  of  Jndah  not  cut  off  by  the  King  of  the 
North  when  he  iuvades  the  land  of  Israel.  Bespecting  these  Jehovah  says :  '  I  will 
send  those  that  escape  of  them  unto  the  nations,  to  Tanhish,  Pul,  and  Lud,  that 
draw  the  bow,  to  Tubal,  and  Javan,  to  the  isles  a£ax  off,  that  have  not  heard  my 
£Eune,  neither  have  seen  my  glory ;  and  they  shall  declare  my  glory  among  the 
Gentiles ' — (Is.  Ixvi.  19).  Brit^  accepts  the  invitation,  and  places  its  steamers  at 
the  disposal  of  Christ's  ambassadors ;  as  it  is  written :  '  Surely  the  isles  {or  ooasts] 
shall  wait  for  me,  and  the  ships  of  Tarshish  first,  to  bring  thy  sons  from  far,  their 
silver  and  their  gold  with  them,  unto  the  name  of  the  Lord  thy  God,  and  to  the 
Holy  One  of  Israel  '—(Is.  Ix.  9). 

The  papal  governments  will  despise  the  trumpet  prodamation,  and  prepare  for 
war.  Tiiese  are  the  powers  termed  by  John  '  the  Beast,  the  False  Prophet,  and  the 
kings  of  the  earth,  with  their  armies.'  The  lightning  of  the  Messiah's  wrath  shoots 
forth,  and  the  thunder  of  his  fury  'roars '  from  Zion  against  them.  The  steamers 
of  TajTshish  being  at  the  disposal  of  Israel's  king,  they  cannot  invade  his  kingdoms^ 
They  are  hemmed  in  within  their  own  borders.  There  war,  plague,  and  fiunine 
rage  in  all  their  horrors.  Their  country  becomes  'a  lake  of  fire  burning  with 
brimstone/  which  results  in  the  destruction  of  the  papal  system  for  ever. 


THE    DELIVERER    COME    TO    ZION, 

The  JewSf  at  present  scattered  throughout  aU  the  countries  of  {he  world,  wiU  he 
restored  to  Palestine  under  Messiahj  the  Son  of  David,  and  {he  steamers  of  Britain 
will  be  placed  cU  {he  service  of  {he  Messiah  for  {his  purpose. 

The  nations  in  arms  being  subdued  under  Israel— (Ps.  zlvii.  3) — their  hosts  will 
no  longer  need  to  be  detained  in  foreign  parts.  The  time  will  have  therefore  come 
to  give  them  rest  from  war,  and  to  transport  their  victorious  armies  into  their 
native  land,  that  they  may  be  disbanded  there  and  'settied  after  their  old  estates ' 
(Ezek.  xxxvi.  11).  The  steam-ships  of  the  land  of  overshadowing  wings  will  be  in 
great  request  for  this  serrice,  which  will  be  willingly  and  joyfully  rendered.  Hence^ 
Israel's  eyentide  return  to  their  fatherland  by-  this  agency  is  termed  the  diligent, 
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eonveyanoe  of '  a  present  to  the  Lord  of  hosts ' — (Is.  zviii.  7).  Those  of  the  scattered 
nation  that  are  inaccessible  to  ships,  will  be  brought  home  by  the  usual  means 
of  transport  by  land.  The  railway  to  Jerusalem,  and  through  Palestine,  which 
is  at  present  proposed  to  be  constructed  with  British  capital,  will  doubtless  be 
extensively  used  for  the  conveyance  of  these  Israelitish  wanderers  to  the  land 
of  their  forefathers.  This  present  brought  by  sea  and  land  to  Mount  Zion  is 
termed  by  the  prophet '  an  offering  unto  the  Lord  out  of  all  nations.'  His  words 
are :  '  They  shall  bring  all  your  brethren  for  an  offering  unto  the  Lord  out  of  all 
nations  upon  horses,  and  in  chariots,  and  in  litters,  and  upon  mules,  and  upon 
swift  beasts,  to  my  holy  mountain  Jerusalem,  saith  the  Lord,  as  the  children 
of  Israel  bring  an  offering  in  a  clean  vessel  into  the  house  of  the  Lord ' — (Is.  Ixvi. 
20).  This  'present'  is  not  brought  before  the  return  of  Jesus,  the  bearer  of 
Jehovah's  name,  from  the  right  hand  of  power.  It  cannot  be  brought  until  he 
becomes  '  the  Lord  of  hosts/  or  *  Jehovah  of  tirmies,'  and  is  enthroned  in  Zion ;  for 
it  is  brought  by  strong  nations  as  an  offering  to  him  dwelling  in  Zion.  Were  all 
Israel  now  sent  back  to  Palestine  by  existing  powers,  their  restoration  would  be  no 
offered  present  to  the  Jehovah-name,  because  Zion  is  not  yet  the  actual  abode 
of  Jehovah-Jesus.  The  '  present '  will  be  freely  offered,  because  the  offerers  will 
have  come  to  the  recognition  of  the  true  nature  of  things.  Jesus,  whose  prophetic 
name  is  *  Jehovah  our  righteousness* — (Jer.  xxiii.  6)— will,  by  this  time,  have 
convinced  them  of  his  power,  and  his  right  to  the  world's  allegiance,  by  his  skill 
and  prowess  in  arms.  The  south  will  no  longer  keep  back,  nor  the  north  refuse 
to  give  up ;  for  the  Dn^on,  the  Beast,  the  False  Prophet,  and  the  Kings,  with  all 
the  armies  that  now  give  effect  to  their  wickedness,  will  have  been  destroyed ;  and 
all  obstacles  to  the  full  return  of  Israel  from  the  four  winds  of  heaven  completely 
removed.  '  They  shall  bring  My  sons  from  far,  saith  God,  and  My  daughters  from 
the  ends  of  the  earth ;  every  one  that  is  called  by  My  name :  for  I  have  created 
Israel  for  My  glory'— (Is.  xliii,  1,  6,  7). 


REVELATION    OP    JESUS    THE    MESSIAH. 

Jesus  Christ f  upon  his  descent  from  the  right  hand  ofpower,  wiU  wrest  Jerusalem  and 
ihe  Holy  Land  from  the  contending  armies^  delioer  the  Twelve  Tribes  of  Israel 
from  all  their  enemies^  extinguish  iiU  ambition  oj  the  Gog-power  far  1000  years^ 
and  subfugate  (he  maritime  ascendancy  of  Britain  to  himstlf. 

The  crisis  in  the  history  of  Britain,  and  of  the  world,  at  which  we  have  now 
arrived,  will  prove  a  time  of  great  trouble  to  the  nations  and  their  govemments; 
The  long-vexed  Eastern  Question,  however,  will  now  have  received  its  final  solution 
by  the  advent  of  *  Michael,  the  Great  Prince,'  that  is,  '  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  the  King 
of  the  Jews.'  At  his  return,  the  Lord  Jesus  finds  a  remnant  of  his  countrymen 
in  Jerusalem  and  Judea,  'a  third  part'  only  of  those  in  the  land  before  the 
invasion,  so  reduced  is  their  number  by  the  war.  This  third  part,  however, 
constitutes  the  subject  nucleus  of  the  kingdom,  which  afterwards  becomes  a  great 
mountain,  or  empire,  '  and  fills  the  whole  earth  '—(Dan.  iL  35).  It  is  a  third  part 
that  will  have  been  *  brought  through  the  fire,'  and  referred  to  by  Isaiah  as  '  those 
that  escape  of  them  '—(Is.  Ixvi.  19).  Of  these  Jehovah  says  He  will  send  mes- 
sengers to  Tarshish  and  the  nations,  to  Greece  and  the  coasts  afar  off,  that  have  not 
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heird  £Bs  fiune  nor  aeen  Hii  gloiy,  'and  they  shall  declare  it  among  the  Gentilet.' 
The  Tanhiflh  fleet  being  dispersed  and  broken  by  storm,  the  snrrinng  land  forces 
of  the  Lion-power  in  Palestine  have  no  alternative  bnt  retreat  or  sorrender.  AU 
knowledge  of  erents  mnst^  therefore,  be  commnnicated  westward  by  the  messengers 
of  the  oonqaeror.  When  they  arrive  at  *  the  isles,'  or  coasts,  and  at  Tarshish,  the 
laon-power  of  Britain  will  answer  them  with  words  of  peace.  The  then  recent 
breaking  of  their  ships  by  the  east  wind,  in  obedience  to  the  will  of  the  Stone 
of  Israel,  will  certainly  have  taoght '  the  yonng  lions '  of  the  state  the  impossibili^ 
of  oontoiding  soooessfolly  against  one  irfaom  the  wind  and  sea  obey.  The  very 
nature  of  the  case  is  soffieient  to  prove  to  the  reader  that^  although  Britain  and 
other  maritime  states  shooid  be  so  ill-advised  as  to  oppose  themselves  to  the  King 
of  the  Jews,  not  a  single  hostile  vessel  could  leave  thdr  ports.  The  wind  wooid  be 
continually  'dead  ahead,'  and  the  raging  of  the  sea  too  fnrions  even  for  'vessels 
of  fleetness  irith  whirling  things,'  or  ships  with  reviving  wheels  propelled  by 
steam.  What^  then,  must  be  the  necessary  position  of  the  maritime  powers  of  the 
world  on  hearing  of  the  fiune  of  Jesus,  and  his  demands  upon  them  througjh  nis 
ambassadors?  The  only  answer  that  can  be  giren  is  that  ikey  skaU  obejf  kim.  TiuB 
conclusion  is  confirmed  by  the  words  of  Isaiah  (Iz.  9),  where  it  is  written :  '  Surely 
the  isles  [or  coasts]  shall  wait  for  [or  obey]  me,  and  the  ships  of  TarskM  JSnC 
Thus  it  is  that  the  lion-power,  rendered  powerless  for  evil  on  the  coasts  of  IVdes- 
tine  by  the  dispersion  of  its  fleet,  and  confined  to  its  ports  by  the  winds,  idiich 
become  '  His  messengers ' — (Ps.  civ.*3,  4) — ^has  no  alternative  but  to  place  itself  at 
the  disposal  of  the  King  of  the  Jews,  and  to  become  his  naval  arm  in  the  restora- 
tion of  Israel,  and  the  prosecution  of  the  war  upon  '  the  Beast,  and  the  kings  of  the 
earth,  and  their  armies ' — (Rev.  zix.  19)— all  of  which  will  refuse  obedience  to  hia 
will 

Peace  being  thus  granted  to  the  lion-power  of  Sheba^  Bedan,  and  Tarshish,  and 
to  certain  other  maritime  states,  styled  '  coasts '  or  '  isles,'  they  will  blockade  the 
hostile  countries  which  refuse  to  let  Israel  go,  and  thus  policing  the  seas  against 
the  King's  enemies,  proceed  to  convey  his  subjects  from  the  friendly  '  coasts  a&r 
off'  '  to  the  place  of  the  name  of  the  lK>rd  of  hosts,  the  Mount  Zion  '---(Is.  zviiL  7). 
Thus  saith  Isaiah :  '  The  ships  of  Tarshish  shall  first  obey  me,  to  bring  thy  sons 
from  far,  their  silver  and  their  gold  with  them,  unto  the  name  of  the  Lord  thy 
Ood,  and  to  the  Holy  One  of  Israel,  because  He  hath  glorified  thee  '—(Is.  Iz.  9). 
Besides  this  service,  '  The  kings  of  Tkrehish  and  of  the  isles  shall  bring  presents, 
the  kings  of  Sheba  and  Seba  shall  offer  gifts  ....  and  to  him  shall  be  given 
of  the  gold  of  Sheba'— -{Ps.  Izxii.  10, 16).  Gold  is  the  last  thing  governments 
deliver  over  to  one  another ;  all  their  financial  policy  is  to  keep  their  gold  in  thdbr 
respective  countries.  The  fact,  therefore,  of  Tarshish  and  Sheba— which,  we  have 
seen,  are  subject  to  the  same  lion-power — ^ving  up  their  gold  to  the  Son  of  David 
as  a  gift,  is  proof  of  his  acknowledged  supremacy  in  the  countries  pertaining  to 
that  dominion. 
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BRITAIN  8    FUTURE    KING. 

The  comimg  of  Jesus  Christy  in  powers  is  to  assert  his  claim  1o  he  King  of  the  y:ho!U 
earihf  and  to  demand  of  (fie  various  potentates  of  the  toorldf  including  ike  reigning 
sovereign  of  Britain,  a^jpeaceable  surrender  of  their  dominion  into  his  hands. 

The  present  h^r-apparent  to  the  British  throne  is  His  Royal  Highness  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  who,  it  is  expected,  wUl  bj  and  bye  fill  the  position  occupied  by 
his  illostrioQS  mother,  Queen  Victoria.  From  what  has  already  been  advanced  in 
this  tj:^eatise,  however,  the  reader  must  have  perceived  that  there  is  yet  to  be  another 
and  a  divine  claimant  for  this  distinguished  honour,  even  Jestts  or  Nazareth,  ths 
King  or  the  Jews.  By  most  persons  the  idea  of  Jesus  Christ  exercising  temporal 
authority  over  the  British  Empire  will  be  utterly  disregarded  or  even  held  up  to 
ridicule.  That  such,  however,  is  a  part  of  his  mission  is  abundantly  evident  from 
the  Scriptures.  Jesus  suffered  deatii  for  maintaining  his  right  to  reign  on  Mount 
Zion,  as  expressed  in  the  superscription  of  his  accusation, '  This  is  Jeeus  of  Nazareth, 
the  King  of  the  Jews.'  Though  judgment  was  given  against  his  claim  by  those 
who  then  had  possession  of  Jerusalem  and  the  Holy  Land,  and  though,  when  he 
rose  from  the  dead,  he  left  that  country  without  prosecuting  his  claim  to  his 
inheritance  any  further,  and  though  upwards  of  1800  years  have  elapsed  since  he 
has  departed  to  lay  his  petition  before  Jehovah,  his  claim  is  as  good  as  on  the  day 
he  first  announced  it  in  (Galilee,  for  there  is  no  Statute  of  Limitations  to  invalidate 
it  It  has  been  held  in  abeyance  during  that  long  period,  but  never  for  a  moment 
has  it  entered  into  the  mind  of  Jehovah  and  His  Anointed  to  abandon  it.  The 
rights  of  the  Lord  Jesus  to  the  throne  of  Britain,  and  to  dominion  over  the  whole 
earth,  are  based  upon  the  underived,  inherent  sovereignty  of  the  Creator  of  all 
things,  Who  has  the  indefeasible  right  to  dispose  of  mankind  and  their  affairs 
according  to  His  own  will  and  pleasure.  In  conformity  vrith  this  principle,  He  has 
decreed  that  all  governments  now  existing,  or  that  shall  yet  exist,  shall  be  trans- 
ferred to  Him — peaceably,  if  they  will ;  by  force  of  arms,  if  they  refuse.  Jehovah 
victorious,  the  eternal  and  incorruptible  God  presents  the  absolute  dominion  over 
all  peoples  to  the  Lord  God,  His  well-beloved  Son,  whom  He  authorises  to  appoint 
over  the  nations  whomsoever  he  pleases. 

That  a  literal  reign  of  Christ  upon  the  earth  yna  what  the  apostles  preached, 
and  what  the  people  believed,  is  evident  from  the  manner  in  which  the  teaching 
of  Paul  was  received.  When  the  great  apostle  of  the  Gentiles  went  proclaiming 
Christ,  '  the  King  of  the  Jews,'  at  Thessalonica,  the  people  raised  a  clamour  against 
him,  declaring  that  he  '  did  contrary  to  the  decrees  of  Caesar,  saying  that  there  is 
another  kino,  one  Jesus ' — (Acts  xvii.  7).  What  would  Cseear  or  his  fiiends  have 
eared  about  Paul*s  announcing  '  another  king,'  if  they  did  not  understand  him  to 
teach  that  the  country  of  his  dominion  was  that  already  ruled  by  Ceesar,  and  that, 
consequently,  the  contemporary  existence  of  Csasar's  power  and  Christ's  was 
impossible?  They  would  have  cared  as  little  about  it  as  Queen  Victoria  or  the 
Prince  of  Wales  do  for  the  preaching  of  the  clergy  of  their  day,  who  proclaim  that 
the  rule  of  King  Jesus  is  in  heaven,  or  simply  in  the  hearts  of  his  people,  and  does 
not  at  all  affect  the  sovereignty  of  her  most  gzadous  Majesty,  or  the  prospects  of 
the  heir-apparent.    But  Paul  did  preach  '  another  king '  for  the  nations  than  the 
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Ceesar  or  the  Czar  who  shall  be  found  oppressing  them  at  his  appearing ;  and  he 
went  on  first  to  Berea,  and  then  to  Athens,  proclaiming  the  commandment  of  the 
God  of  Israel,  that  they  should  repent  or  turn  to  Him,  because  He  was  going  to 
rule  the  world  in  righteousness  by  'another  king/  whom  He  had  prepared  for  the 
purpose.  If  the  clergy  were  to  preach  the  true  gospel,  they  would  not  be  so 
popular  with  the  Gsssars  as  they  are.  In  fact,  they  would  not  be  tolerated  by  the 
latter ;  for  it  was  only  when  they  confined  King  Jesus  to  the  skies,  and  gave  the 
world  to  Gonstantine  and  his  successors,  that  they  ceased  to  be  persecuted  by  the 
imperial  power. 

To  the  proposition  that  Jesus  Christ  shall  one  day  reign  literally  and  personally 
upon  the  earth,  and  exercise  absolute  authority  over  the  British  Empire,  it  has 
been  objected  that  Jesus  said :  '  My  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world.'  The  kingdom 
of  Jesus  was  not  of  the  Mosaic  kosmoSy  or  world,  but  it  was  also  not  of  a  kosmot 
contemporary  with  the  Roman  power  in  its  undivided  form.  His  kingdom  belongs 
to  '  the  fulness  of  times ;'  that  is,  when  the  times  of  the  Gentiles  are  finished,  times 
which  are  synchronous  with  the  Roman  system  of  nations  in  its  Ten-horned 
constitution.  In  the  days  of  Pilate,  the  Roman  world,  or  habitable,  was  under 
Tiberius  Caesar.  It  was  then  one  empire,  including  Syria  and  Palestine.  But 
Christ's  kingdom  is  to  be  set  up  when  this  fourth  kingdom  consists  of  two  imperial 
legs  and  ten  regal  toes ;  for,  speaking  of  the  powers  represented  by  these  toes,  the 
Spirit  says :  '  In  the  days  of  these  kings  shall  the  God  of  heaven  set  up  a  kingdom, 
whidi  shall  never  be  destn)yed :  and  the  kingdom  shall  not  be  left  to  other  people, 
but  it  shall  break  in  pieces  and  consume  all  these  kingdoms,  and  it  shall  stand  for 
ever ' — (Dan.  ii  44).  This  kingdom  is  the  one  Jesus  styles  his,  and  to  which  the 
gospel  he  preached  belongs.  The  toe-kingdoms,  which  his  kingdom  is  to  break  in 
pieces  when  it  falls  upon  them,  had  ngt  only  no  contemporary  existence  with  him 
and  Pilate,  but  did  not  even  begin  to  exist  for  centuries  after ;  he  might  therefore 
truly  say :  '  My  kingdom  is  not  of  this  kosmoa,* 

QUEEN  VICTORIA  PAYING  HOMAGE  TO  JESUS  CHRIST 

AT  JERUSALEM. 

T?ie  reigning  sovereign  of  Britain,  upon  ike  accession  of  Jesus  to  (he  ihrone  of  David, 
win  have  to  pay  homage  to  the  King  of  the  Jews  at  Jerusalem  inpersofi. 

The  imperial  sovereignty  of  Jesus  Christ  being  admitted  by  the  Lion-power 
of  England,  it  is  manifest  that  all  things  pertaining  to  the  government  of  the 
British  Empire  will  be  at  the  absolute  disposal  of  *  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  the  King 
of  the  Jews.'  Such  being  the  case,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  King  of  Israel 
will  permit  the  government  of  that  dominion  to  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  reigning 
family,  and  of  those  hereditary  and  representative  legislators  and  officials  who  at 
present  constitute,  in  prophetic  language,  its  'young  lions.'  It  will  certainly  be 
taken  from  them,  and  transferred  to  the  personaJ  friends  of  His  Imperial  Majesty 
'  the  Holy  One  of  Israel.'  At  present  the  British  Empire  has  but  one  chief,  styled 
the  King  or  the  Queen,  who  is  the  head  of  both  church  and  state.  All  gloij, 
honour,  and  power  proceed  from  this  personage,  in  whose  name  also  all  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  afiairs  are  administered.  In  an  empire,  however,  whose  peoples  have 
come  to  the  acknowledgment  of  the  imperial  suxenunty  of  Jehovah's  King^  there 
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yriiX  be  no  place  for  such  a  potentate.  Hence  the  royal  family  of  England  must 
be  dethroned)  and  all  its  Mords,  spiritual  and  temporal/  be  ejected  from  their 
present  rank,  dignity,  place,  and  power.  Their  fate,  however,  will  not  be  like  that 
of  *  the  kings  of  the  earth '  and.  their  adherents,  '  who  make  war  upon  the  Lamb.' 
We  are  assured  that  such,  who  will  not  have  Jesus  to  reign  over  them,  will  be  slain 
before  his  face ;  but  the  others,  who  surrender  at  discretion— amongst  whom,  let  us 
hope,  will  be  the  rulers  of  Britain — shall  be  conveyed  to  Jerusalem,  there  to  behold 
the  glory  of  him  who  shall  have  superseded  them  in  the  administration  of  British 
affaird.  Thus,  if  Queen  Victoria  should  become  contemporary  with  these  stirring 
times,  she  will  have  an  opportunity  of  extending  her  marine  excursions  to  the 
Holy  Land,  and  of  bowing  the  knee,  as  a  former  Queen  of  Sheba  did  to  a  king 
of  Israel,  to  the  'greater  than  Solomon,'  the  Omnipotent  Kino  of  kincs  and  Lord 
OF  LORDS  himself,  whose  fame  and  power  shall  have  filled  the  whole  earth,  and 
penetrated  the  inmost  recesses  of  Windsor  Castle  and  Buckingham  Palace.  A 
greater,  wiser,  or  more  powerful  sovereign  than  her  most  gracious  Majesty  Queen 
Victoria  never  sat  upon  the  British  throne ;  but  when  she  arrives  before  the  Divine 
Majesty  of  Israel's  King,  how  insignificant  will  she  then  appear  even  in  her  own 
eyes,  and  in  those  of  the  great  company  that  will  attend  her  I  Surely  there  will 
then  remain  '  no  more  spirit  in  her,'  and,  like  her  illustrious  ancestor,  she  will 
confess  to  Israel's  king:  'It  was  a  true  report  that  I  heard  in  mine  own  land 
of  thy  acts  and  thy  wisdom.  Howbeit  I  believed  not  the  words,  until  I  came,  and 
mine  eyes  had  seen  it :  and,  behold,  the  half  was  not  told  me ;  thy  wisdom  and 
prosperity  exceedeth  the  fame  which  I  heard.  Happy  are  thy  men,  and  happy  are 
these  thy  servants,  which  stand  continually  before  thee  and  hear  thy  wisdom. 
Blessed  be  the  Lord  thy  God,  which  delighteth  in  thee,  to  set  thee  on  the  throne 
of  Israel :  because  the  Lord  loved  Israel  for  ever,  therefore  made  He  thee  king,  to 
do  judgment  and  justice' — (1  Kings  x.  5-9). 

What  a  glorious  sight  will  then  be  presented  to  those  who  encompass  the  throne 
of  Israel's  King,  to  behold  the  proud  Queen  of  England,  with  her  nobles  and 
bishops,  bowing  the  knee  to  the  once  crucified  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  but  now  having 
returned  to  J<%rusalem,  having  taken  to  himself  his  great  power,  and  become  '  the 
one  king  in  all  the  earth  I'  Judging  from  the  surprising  achievements  of  the 
newspaper  press  in  these  days  of  running  to  and  fro,  this  is  an  event  which 
will  receive  that  attention  from  the  Fourth  Estate  which  its  importance  deserves. 
The  rapidity,  accuracy,  and  minuteness  with  which  passing  occurrences  are 
recorded  in  the  daily  journals  aro  truly  marvellous,  and  may  be  said  to  be  a 
striking  characteristic  of  the  age  in  which  we  live.  Such  recent  public  events  as 
the  marriage  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  the  visit  of  Garibaldi  to  this  country, 
were  chronicled  by  the  London  newspapers  with  a  graphic  power  and  a  fulness 
of  detail  which  excited  the  astonishment  and  admiration  of  every  reader ;  and  the 
pictorial  representations  of  these  thrilling  scenes  which  speedily  appeared  in  the 
illustrated  journals  were  also  subjects  of  wonder  and  delight.  When,  however,  the 
fitartUng  event  to  which  we  have  referred  takes  place — the  state  visit  of  England's 
sovereign  to  Israel's  King,  an  event  uparallelled  in  British  history — a  pageant  will 
be  presented  which  will  exceed  in  splendour  everything  that  the  world  has  pre- 
viously seen ;  and  the  abilities  of  the  descriptive  reporters  of  the  TimeSf  and  of  the 
apecifJ  artists  of  the  lUustrated  Londjon  NewSy  will  be  taxed  to  the  utmost  to 
&ithfally  record  and  aocorately  depict  the  imposing  scene  and  its  accompaniments. 
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The  visit  of  the  ancient  Queen  of  Sheba,  and  her  great  oompanj,  to  the 
on  Jehovah's  throne  in  Zion,  was  voluntary,  but  that  of  Aden's  modem  ruler  and 
her  nobles  will  be  from  neoessitj.  Solomon  permitted  his  visitors  to  depart  in 
peace ;  so,  it  is  probable,  will  his  greater  and  royal  son ;  but  shorn,  however,  of  all 
their  honour  and  glory.  We  shall  presently  show  npon  whom  these  are  to  be 
bestowed. 

DETHRONEMENT  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  BRUNSWICK. 

AU  things  pertaining  to  ihe  ffovemmmt  of  the  British  Empire  wiU  hereafter  heat  (he 
absolute  disposal  of  Jesus  ofNazare£k,  (he  King  of  (he  Jetoi,  ioho  wiu  dethrone  the 
reigning  family,  and  command  allegiance  to  himself  alone. 

This  is  proved  by  the  testimony  of  Daniel,  who  says:  'I  saw  in  the  nigiht 
visions,  and,  behold,  one  like  the  Son  of  man  came  with  the  clouds  of  heaven,  and 
they  brought  him  near  before  Him.  And  there  was  given  him  dominion,  and 
glory,  and  a  kingdom,  that  aU  people,  nations,  and  languages  should  serve  him '-« 
(Dan.  vii.  13,  14).  It  is  admitted  by  all  Gentile  Scripture  readers  that  Jesus 
of  Nazareth  is  the  '  Son  of  man '  so  often  alluded  to  in  the  Bible.  The  testimony 
just  quoted,  then,  is  affirmed  of  Jesus.  The  people  of  the  Britbh  Empire  must 
therefore  become  his  subjects,  being  constituents  of  the  '  aUJ  The  rulers  also  are 
included,  for  the  same  prophet  says  '  all  rulers  [margin]  shall  serve  and  obey  him ' 
— (Dan.  vii.  27);  and  David  says:  'All  kiogs  shall  fall  down  before  him;  all 
nations  shall  serve  him ' — (Ps.  Izxii.  11).  When  this  is  accompUshed,  how  many 
British,  Irish,  Hindoos,  Sikhs,  &c.,  will  remain  to  yield  all^gbnoe  to  the  House 
of  Brunswick  ?    Not  one. 

THE   FUTURE   ROYAL   FAMILY   OF   BRITAIN. 

The  members  of  the  ^ure  royal  family  of  Britain  are  in  the  aggregate  styled 
*  Christ's  House '  %n  the  New  Testament.  They  are  ihe  *  sons  of  Zadok,'  ihe 
children  of  ihe  promise,  who,  in  Christ,  are  counted  for  ihe  seed  of  Abraham  and 
David, 

Jesus  Christ,  as  we  have  seen,  shall  sit  upon  bis  father  David's  throne,  and  hold 
his  court  at  Jerusalem,  where  he  is  to  reign  amid  his  Ancients  gloriously ;  henoe 
it  is  termed '  the  city  of  the  Great  King  '—(Matt.  v.  35).  The  head  of  this 
government  is  the  Eang  of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords,  and  is  so  styled  because  all  who 
will  share  with  him  in  the  administration  of  the  kingdom  are  themselves  kings  and 
lords,  or  rulers,  associated  with  him.  He  is  the  King  Immortal,  whose  dominion 
will  not  be  transferred  to  a  successor.  Such  is  the  head  of  the  government  of  the 
world,  whose  palace  will  be  on  Mount  Zicm,  the  ancient  site  of  his  father  David's 
throne.  The  spiritual  Jewish  nation — a  nation  which  will  be  bom  in  a  day — b  a 
nation  of  kings  and  priests  ded,  who  as  yet  have  not  received  their  royalty,  but  are 
enrolled  in  heaven's  scroll  as  the  future  sovereigns  of  Britain  and  the  world.  In 
Daniel,  th^  are  styled  '  the  saints  who  riiaU  possess  the  kingdom ' — (Dan.  vii. 
18,  22,  27) — and  who  are  now  sleeping  in  the  dust,  or  who,  now  living,  an 
preparing  to  meet  the  King  Almighty,  the  Prince  of  peace.  By  their  right  to  the 
soil  of  the  Holy  Land  being  established — ^whieh,  as  was  shown  in  the  early  pari 
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of  this  treatiun,  is  promiaed  on  eertain  eondUions  loeU  defined— Qiek  right  to  share 
in  the  dominion  of  the  King  of  Israel  over  the  British  Empire^  as  well  as  over  the 
▼hole  globe,  is  also  demonstrated.  The  rights,  priyil^es,  glories,  and  honours 
of  the  saints  are  all  indissolubly  attached  to  Palestine,  which  is  the  camp  of  the 
saints,  or  the  royal  province  of  the  Universal  Empire  of  the  Great  King.  God 
gave  this  country  to  the  Christ  when  He  promised  it  to  Abraham  and  his  seed. 
Whoever,  therefore,  in  after  ages,  could  prove  his  right  to  the  country,  also  proved 
his  right  to  universal  sovoreignty,  and  established  his  daim  to  be  a  member  of  the 
future  royal  family  of  Britain.  Jesus  established  his  right,  and  will  soon  return 
to  take  possession  of  his  inheritance  and  oommenoe  his  reign ;  and  all  who  are  '  in 
him '  have  a  title  with  him  to  dominion  over  earth's  utmost  bounds. 

As,  under  the  present  constitution  of  empires,  there  are  governors,  govemors- 
gmeral,  and  princes,  who  are  distributed  to  their  different  poets  of  honour,  power, 
and  glory  by  the  supreme  ruler  of  the  empire,  so  also  vrill  it  be  with  the  kings  and 
priests  of  Jehovah.  He  will  establish  His  own  Anointed  in  Jerusalem,  who  will 
be  surrounded  by  a  retinue  of  immortals,  who  will  form  his  court  of  andents ;  each 
of  the  twelve  apostles  is  to  rule  a  tribe  of  the  natural  Jewish  nation  near  the 
person  of  the  King  (Matt  xiz.  28 ;  Luke  zxii.  30).  Paul,  who  was  not  one  of  the 
twelve  to  whom  this  promise  was  specially  made,  may  perhaps  head  an  extensive 
jurisdiction  over  the  Gentiles — possibly  may  have  the  highest  post  of  author!^ 
over  the  British  dominions ;  but  of  this  nothing  positive  can  be  afEurmed.  These 
will  be  stars  of  the  first  magnitude  in  the  new  heavens;  the  rest  will  shine 
brilliantly  in  the  kingdom  of  their  Father,  though  the  stars,  or  nobility,  amongst 
them  differ  from  each  other  in  glory  (Dan.  zii.  3).  They  are  all  glorious  and 
honourable,  though  not  all  equally  so,  as  Paul  testifies  (I  Cor.  xv.  41).  They  will 
all  have  power  over  the  nations,  ruling  them  vrith  a  sceptre  strong  as  iron  (Bev.  ii. 
27).  But  while  one  will  be  chief  ruler  over  a  nation,  another  may  be  ruler  over 
two,  five,  or  ten  of  that  nation*s  cities.  Every  one  of  the  saints  a  king  and  a  priest 
to  God,  they  become  the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  the  royal  princes  of  the 
nations.  Having  been  onoe  mortal  men,  the  denizens  of  a  state  then  passed  away 
in  relation  to  themselves,  they  are  now  incorruptible  and  deathless,  having  risen 
from  the  dead  to  eternal  life.  In  the  passed  state,  their  faith  in  God,  and  their 
oharacter  for  truth  and  righteousness,  were  severely  tried.  They  were  condemned 
by  men  as  evil ;  but  justified  of  God,  and  promoted  to  the  honour,  power,  gloryi 
and  riches  of  fiis  dominion.  By  such  is  Britain  and  the  world  to  be  ruled  in  the 
future — ^by  a  hierarchy,  or  sacred  order  of  immortal  and  righteous  men. 


MISSION    OF    THE    SAINTS. 

TJie  aairUe  shall  uUerly  abolish  the  British  Empire^  and  reduce  ihe  nations  of  the 
British  Isles  to  perfect  subjection  to  the  Kiug  oflsrad^  then  dweUing  in  Jerusalem, 

The  manner  in  which  Christ  is  to  take  possession  of  his  inheritance  ia  very 
dearly  indicated  in  the  2d  Psalm— namely,  iy  war,  as  it  is  written :  *  Thou  shalt 
break  them  [the  kings  of  the  earth  and  the  nations]  with  a  rod  of  iron ;  thou  shalt 
dash  them  in  pieces  like  a  potter's  vessel ' — an  idea  expressed  in  Daniel  by  the 
words :  '  The  kingdom  ....  shall  break  in  pieces  and  consume  all  these  king- 
doms '-^Dan.  11.  44).    When  Jesus  Christ  roturna  to  tho  earth  with  power,  the 
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question  will  not  be,  whether  the  rulers  of  the  world  and  thmr  peoples  will  be 
willing  for  him  to  reign  uniTersallj;  that  day  will  be  'the  hour  of  judgment,' 
when  the  sentence  will  go  forth :  *  Those  mine  enemies  who  would  not  that  I 
should  reign  over  them,  bring  hither  and  slay  before  me ' — (Luke  zix.  27).  This 
will  be  the  summary  mode  in  which  the  King  of  kings  will  enforce  submission  to 
his  authority,  against  which  no  kings,  emperors,  or  rulers  will  be  able  to  contend. 
The  peoples  of  all  ranks  will  be  compelled  to  submit  themselves  with  tribute 
(Ps.  Ixviii.  30)  to  the  kingdom  of  the  saints,  under  the  terror  of  fire  and  sword. 
This  is  unavoidable.  The  past  has  proved  that  mankind  cannot  be  brought  into 
subjection  to  God  by  reason  and  testimony ;  they  must  therefore  be  subdued  before 
they  can  be  regcn.  rated  and  blessed  in  Abraham  and  his  seed  according  to  the 
gospel.  Christ  and  his  saints  will  then  ask  no  favours  of  the  world.  The  earth  is 
theirs,  and  the  fulness  thereof  (1  Cor.  iii.  21,  22) ;  and  at  the  time  appointed  they 
will  take  their  own,  in  spite  of  all  the  Powers — imperial,  regal,  priestly,  or  repub- 
lican— that  now  divide  their  divine  royalty  and  inheritance  among  them  (Ps.  ii. 
8,  9 ;  Rev.  ii.  26,  27).  There  is  something  magnificent  in  this  arrangement — an 
association  of  poor  and  despised  people,  taken  from  all  the  generations  of  the  race, 
upon  the  principle  of  obedience  resulting  from  the  belief  of  the  things  promised 
them;  that  such  a  people  of  divinely  approved  character,  now  struggling  with 
adversity,  under  which  they  are  sustained  by  the  belief  that  they  are  the  heirs, 
with  Christ,  of  the  earth  and  all  its  riches,  and  dying  in  that  hope ;  that  they 
should  be  ndsed  from  the  dead,  and  that  God  should  say  to  them,  with  the  Lord 
Jesus  at  their  head,  as  the  Commander-in-chief  of  their  forces :  *  There  is  the  world 
before  you,  which  six  thousand  years  ago  I  promised  unto  you  as  the  Woman's 
Seed ;  the  Serpent  holds  it  by  his  power,  which  is  great ;  but  there  are  Israel  and 
Judah,  my  two-edged  sword  (Zech.  ix.  13)  and  weapons  of  war  (Jer.  I.  20),  who, 
under  your  command,  shall  become  strong ;  for  one  of  them  shall  chase  a  thousand 
Gentiles,  and  two  put  ten  thousand  to  flight  (Deut.  xxxii.  30) ;  therefore  go  up 
against  the  nations,  subdue  them,  and  take  possession  of  their  glory  under  the 
whole  heaven  (Dan.  vii.  18.  22,  27).  The  world  is  yours ;  go,  conquer  for  your- 
Reives,  and  I  will  give  you  rest.'  Who  would  not  rejoice  in  tribulation  now,  with 
a  Scriptural  assurance  of  being  an  approved  and  recognised  associate  of  such  a 
valiant  company  as  this?  What  are  the  honours,  riches,  power,  and  dominion 
of  the  present  world,  or  constitution  of  things,  in  comparison  with  this?  Many 
have  aimed  at  the  conquest  of  the  world,  that  they  might  gratify  the  lusts  of  the 
flesh;  but  they  have  invariably  failed.  Christ  and  the  saints,  however,  as  the 
commanders  of  Israel  and  Judah,  will  accomplish  it  for  higher  and  nobler  ends — 
that  they  may  establish  righteousness  and  peace  on  the  ruins  of  ignorance,  super- 
stition, and  the  despotism  of  sin ;  and  cause  the  will  of  God  to  be  done  upon  the 
earth  as  it  is  in  heaven.  This  will  be  a  glorious  conquest,  though  certainly  a 
sanguinary  one.  But  that  cannot  be  avoided.  The  power  of  sin  must  be  broken; 
and  if  men  will  range  themselves  under  its  standards  against  him  whose  mission 
is  to  destroy  the  works  of  sin,  they  must  take  the  consequences.  Democracy  and 
millionaires  will  be  but  pipe-stems ;  brittle  as  clay,  and  mere  dust  of  the  balance 
in  the  calculation. 

That  the  Israelitish  nation,  in  conjunction  with  the  saints  of  the  Most  High, 
have  yet  to  assume  an  essentially  belligerent  or  military  character,  is  thus  very 
evident ;  and  the  necessity  for  this,  apart  from  the  plain  declarations  of  Scripture^ 
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is  very  obyious.  The  establishmeiit  of  a  kiDgdom  in  the  Holy  Land — as  we  have 
clearly  shown  is  the  purpose  of  Jehovah — whose  king  claimed  the  dominion  of  the 
whole  world,  would  necessarily  superinduce  a  combination  of  all  existing  ruleri 
of  the  world  ag^nst  him.  History  informs  us  how,  from  time  to  time,  because 
of  the  extension  of  the  dominion  of  some  particular  nation,  war  has  been 
occasioned,  to  preserve  *  the  balance  of  power,'  as  it  is  termed,  so  that  the  greatness 
of  one  kingdom  shall  not  overshadow  the  rest.  'W'hat  would  be  the  result  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  among  a  constellation  of  Godless  powers  ?  The  absorption  of  all 
power  to  itself,  and  war  on  their  part  to  prevent  it.  The  world  is  guilty  before 
God ;  and  He  intends  to  teach  it  righteousness  vrith  judgment ;  as  it  is  written : 
^  When  Thy  judgments  are  in  the  earth,  the  inhabitants  of  the  world  vriU  learn 
righteousness ' — (Is.  xxvi.  9) ;  and  '  All  nations  shall  oome  and  worship  before 
Thee,  for  Thy  judgments  are  made  manifest ' — (Rev.  xv.  4).  By  whom,  therefore, 
are  the  world  of  nations  to  be  judged?  Not  by  any  of  those  nations,  certainly,  for 
they  are  all  guilty,  and  criminals  at  the  bar.  It  must  be  by  the  saints.  To  the 
sword  of  judgment  being  put  into  the  hand  of  the  saints,  it  may  be  objected  that 
the  weapons  of  their  warfare  are  said  to  be  *  not  carnal  *— (2  Cor.  x.  4) — and  that 
on  one  occasion  Jesus  commanded  one  of  his  followers  to  put  up  his  sword,  saying 
that '  all  they  that  take  the  sword  shall  perish  with  the  sword ' — (Matt.  xxvi.  52). 
It  is  at  once  granted  that,  at  the  present  time,  in  the  absence  of  Jesus,  the  use 
of  the  sword,  or  of  any  such  weapon,  is  expressly  prohibited ;  but  when  Christ 
returns  with  power,  the  saints  will  have  to  fight  with  and  for  him.    Hear  what  is 

written  upon  this  point :  *  Let  the  children  of  Zion  be  joyful  in  their  king 

Let  the  high  praises  of  God  be  in  their  mouth,  and  a  two-edged  sword  in  their 
hand.  To  execute  vengeance  upon  the  nations,  and  punishments  upon  the  people. 
To  bind  their  kings  with  chains,  and  their  nobles  with  fetters  of  iron ;  to  execute 
upon  them  the  judgment  written.  This  honour  have  all  His  saints* — (Ps.  cxlix. 
2-9).  This  execution  of  judgment  belongs  to  the  'administration  of  the  fulness 
of  times,'  referred  to  in  Daniel,  when  to  the  saints,  previously  prevailed  against  by 
the  Little  Horn  power,  judgment  is  given  at  the  appearing  of  the  Ancient  of  Days ; 
and  they  take  possession  of  the  kingdom  and  dominion,  and  the  greatness  of  the 
kingdom  under  the  whole  heaven. 


DOWNFALL    OF    THE    BRITISH    ARISTOCRACY. 

The  aristocracy  ofBritain^  with  aU  {h&.r  official  retainers  in  church  and  statCf  mU 
be  ^eded  from  place  and  powers  and  aU  their  glory,  honour,  and  emolument  wiU 
he  taken  from  them  and  bestowed  upon  the  personal  friends  of  Jesus, 

This  proposition  results  from  the  testimony  that '  the  saints  of  the  Most  High 
shall  take  the  kingdom,  and  possess  the  kingdom,  and  the  dominion,  and  the 
greatness  of  the  kingdom,  under  the  whole  heaven,  for  ever,  even  for  ever  and  ever ' 
— (Dan.  vii.  18,  27).  The  Mords  spiritual  and  temporal,'  however,  with  their 
associates,  now  possess  Hhe  greatness'  of  that  portion  of  the  subjacent  whole 
comprehended  in  the  British  Empire,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  saints  of  the  Most 
High.  It  is  therefore  manifest  that,  as  present  facts  and  prophecy  are  not  in 
harmony,  in  order  that  this  prediction  may  be  fulfilled,  a  great  and  astounding 
revolution  awaits  this   mighty  empire,  which  will  result  in  the  supersedence 
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of  those  who  now  possess  *  the  gre<itness '  of  the  state,  and  the  sabstitution  of  the 
saints  in  place  of  them.  The  people  will  not  elect  the  saints  to  place  and  power, 
nor  will  they  attain  them  by  a  compromise  with  the  existing  incumbents.  Thej 
are  to  '  take  the  kingdom '  by  force,  and  to  leave  none  of  the  greatness  for  any  but 
themselves.  'Judgment  was  given  to  the  saints  of  the  Most  High ' — (Dan.  vii  22). 
In  the  execution  of  this  judgment,  they  possess  themselves  of  the  dominion  under 
the  whole  heaven.  As  has  afready  been  shown,  they  are  '  to  execute  vengeance 
upon  the  nations,  and  punishments  upon  the  people;  to  bind  their  kings  with 
chains,  and  their  nobles  with  fetters  of  iron ;  to  execute  upon  them  the  judgment 
written ' — (Ps.  cxlix.  6-9).  When  the  saints  have  made  captives  of  the  royal  family 
of  Britain,  and  their  nobles  and  dependants,  they  will  ask  no  favours  of  them,  but 
take  all  they  possess  as  the  spoil  of  the  victors.  It  vrill  become  theirs  by  the 
sanction  of  the  God  of  the  whole  earth.  '  Do  ye  not  know,'  says  Paul  to  the  saints 
in  Corinth,  '  that  the  saints  shall  judge  the  world?' — (1  Cor.  vi.  2).  And  again  he 
says  to  them :  '  All  things  are  yours  ....  the  world,  things  present,  and  thingis 
to  come — all  are  yours  '—(1  Cor.  iii.  21,  22).  Solomon  also  says :  '  The  wealth 
of  the  sinner  is  laid  up  for  the  just ' — (Prov.  xiii.  22).  Jerusalem,  in  her  future 
exaltation,  is  the  mother  of  all  the  saints,  of  whose  world-wide  dominion  she  is  the 
throne.  Hear,  then,  the  words  of  the  prophet  in  relation  to  her :  '  The  nation  and 
kingdom  that  will  not  serve  thee  shall  perish ;  yea,  those  nations  shall  be  utterly 
wasted ' — (Is.  Iz.  12).  The  British,  however,  after  the  disaster  to  their  fleet,  will 
become  an  obedient  nation,  serving  the  sons  of  Zion  and  their  king.     '  They  shall 

come  to  Zion's  light,  and  kings  to  the  brightness  of  her  rising They  shall 

come  bending  unto  her ;  and  all  they  that  despised  her  shall  bow  themselves  down 
at  the  soles  of  her  feet ' — (Is.  Ix.  3,  14).  This  is  affirmed  of  those  Gentiles  whose 
prudence  is  the  better  part  of  their  valour.  Finding  resistance  vain,  they  surrender 
to  Christ  and  his  associates,  the  king  and  nobles  of  Israel,  all  of  them  <  kings  and 
priests  to  God^  prepared  by  Him  to  '  reign  on  ike  earik*  Concerning  them,  the 
Prince  of  these  kings  of  the  earth  has  said:  'I  will  give  them  power  over  the 
nations ;  and  they  shall  rule  them  with  a  rod  of  iron ;  as  the  vessels  of  a  potter 
shall  they  [the  powers]  be  broken  to  shivers ' — (Rev.  ii.  26,  27).  These  testimonies 
show  phunly  that  all  existing  governments  are  doomed  to  wreck  and  ruin ;  their 
thrones  are  to  be  '  cast  down,'  and  Britain's  among  the  rest.  '  O  let  the  nations 
be  glad,  and  sing  for  joy ;  for  thou,  0  Messiah,  shalt  judge  the  people  righteously, 
and  govern  the  nations  upon  earth ' — (Ps.  Ixvii.  4).  Seeing  that  this  is  inevitable 
'  Be  wise  now,  therefore,  0  ye  kings  :  be  instructed,  ye  judges  of  the  earth.  Serve 
the  Lord  with  fear,  and  rejoice  with  trembling.  Kiss  the  Son,  lest  he  be  angry, 
and  ye  perish  from  the  wuy,  when  his  wrath  is  kindled  but  a  little ' — (Ps.  ii. 
10-12).  Such  will  be  the  exhortation  to  them  before  judgment  falls  upon  thdr 
devoted  heads.  Some,  however,  will  hear,  and  surrender  their  greatness  to  the 
saints  as  the  only  escape  from  the  sharpness  of  their  two-edged  sword. 

The  destiny  of  nations  and  peoples,  however,  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  t^ftt 
of  their  kings  and  rulers.  The  gospel  preached  to  Abraham  promises  blessedness 
through  him  and  his  seed,  the  Christ,  to  all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  not  to  ikeir 
rulers  and  nobles.  These  constitute  '  the  Powers  that  be,'  which,  great  and  smally 
in  the  aggregate  form  the  Adversary  of  the  Woman  and  her  Seed,  whose  fate  is  to 
bow  down  under  the  soles  of  their  feet.  The  gospel  of  the  kingdom  proclaims  no 
blossedneos  to  the  rich  and  powerful  of  the  nations ;  it  is  glad  tidings  only  to  the 
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poor  and  needy,  who  seek  their  oonsolation  in  the  world,  or  age,  to  come.  '  The 
poor  have  the  gospel  preached  to  them  * — (Matt.  xi.  5) ;  and,  as  an  apostle  says, 
'  Hath  not  God  chosen  the  poor  of  this  world,  rich  in  faithj  and  heirs  of  that 
kingdom  which  He  hath  promised  to  them  that  love  Him?' — (James  ii.  5). 

MISSION    AND    DESTINY    OF    THE    CLERGY. 

The  clergy  do  not  preach  the  gospel  proclaimed  by  Paul^  hut  *  another ^  and  therefore 
are  under  the  anathema  pronounced  upon  such  by  the  apostle. 

There  is,  therefore,  no  alternative  before  the  royal  family,  Mshops,  nobles, 
legislators,  administrators  of  the  law,  official  subordinates,  ecclesiastics  of  all  sects, 
and  soldiery  of  the  British  Empire,  but  unconditional  surrender  of  place,  power, 
property,  and  allegiance,  or  imprisonment  and  death.  They  are  the  existing 
obstacles  to  the  blessedness  of  Abraham  and  his  seed  coming  upon  the  populations 
of  the  British  dominions,  and  must,  therefore,  be  removed  out  of  the  way.  So  long 
as  Church  and  State  exist  in  their  present  constitution,  the  British  people  cannot 
be  enlightened  by  Jehovah's  servant  and  his  associates.  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and 
Maynooth — those  monkbh  and  Jesuitical  nurseries  of  antiquated  absurdity  and 
superstition — must  be  superseded,  and  their  'reverend'  and  'right  reverend' 
darkeners  of  God's  counsel  deposed  from  their  seats.  The  foolish  ignorance  of  the 
bishops  and  clergy,  priests  and  ministers,  must  be  silenced,  that  the  people  may  no 
more  be  perverted  by  it.  All  mouths  must  be  stopped  that  '  spctfik  lies  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord  '^— (Zeo.  xiii.  3) ;  and  everything  is  a  lie  in  His  name  which  is 
preached  for  gospel  not  being  '  the  gospel  of  the  kingdom '  preached  by  Jesus  and 
his  apostles,  both  before  and  after  his  crucifixion.  '  Though  an  angel  from  heaven 
preach  any  other  gospel  unto  you,'  says  Paul  to  the  Galatians,  '  than  that  which 
we  have  preached  unto  you,  let  him  be  accursed ' — (Gal.  i.  8).  No  ono  who  under- 
stands '  the  word  of  the  kingdom '  will  say  that  the  bishops  and  their  clergy,  or 
the  Nonconformist  'divides'  of  the  British  dominions,  from  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  to  the  redoubtable  Spurgeon,  preach  the  gospel  Paul  proclaimed. 
Judgment  is  therefore  recorded  against  them  as  the  world's  fat  ones  and  the 
misleaders  of  the  people.  They  are  accursed,  because  they  preach  '  another  gospel ' 
than  that  proclaimed  by  Jesus,  Paul,  and  the  other  apostles.  It  is  clear,  therefore, 
that  if  the  population  of  the  British  Empire  is  permitted  to  remain  in  the  keeping 
of  the  clergy,  they  can  never  be  enlightened,  nor  the  intelligence  and  glory  of  the 
millennium  be  ever  diffused  among  them.  '  The  leaders  of  the  people  cause  them 
to  err;'  they  must,  therefore,  be  removed,  that  the  saints,  who  are  the  Letives 
of  the  Wood  of  Life,  may  heal  the  nations.  The  very  name  which  the  spiritual 
guides  of  the  people  have  adopted  to  designate  their  class — '  (he  clergy  * — convicts 
them  of  ignorance  of  '  the  first  principles  of  the  oracles  of  God ; '  for  a  mere  babe 
in  Christ  could  tell  them  that  God's  'clergy,'  or  '  lot,'  are  not  a  distinct  order  in  the 
church  of  Christ,  but  the  whole  body  of  God's  sons  and  daughters,  become  such 
through  '  the  obedience  of  faith.' 

In  the  new  order  of  things  that  will  ere  long  be  introduced,  all  dergyism  and 
priesthood,  with  royalty,  their  patron  and  support,  will  be  made  to  give  place  to 
THE  R07AL  PRIESTHOOD  OF  THE  KiNODOH  07  GoD,  which  is  to  '  break  In  pieces  and 
consume '  all  the  empires  of  the  world.    '  Thou  wast  sLiin,  and  hast  redeemed  us 
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to  God  by  thy  blood  out  of  every  kindred,  and  tongue,  and  people,  and  nation ;  and 
hast  made  us  unto  our  God  kings  and  priests ;  and  we  shall  reign  on  the  earOi  * — 
(Rev.  T.  9,  10).  These,  with  the  Lord  Jesus  for  their  chief,  are  with  him  the 
'  kings  and  priests '  God  is  providing  for  the  exigencies  of  His  kingdom,  that,  when 
the  time  comes  to  set  it  up,  the  executors  and  administrators  of  its  power,  in 
Church  and  State,  may  already  be  prepared  for  manifestation  as  His  sons,  and 
possessors  of  its  glory,  honour,  and  dominion  over  the  world.  Jehovah  will  then 
entrust  mankind  and  their  affiiirs  to  them,  and  accept  the  then  enlightened 
adoration  of  the  nations  through  them  alone.  This  being  the  case,  the  parsonocracy 
of  the  Gentiles  will  not  retain  even  the  shadow  of  an  existence ;  they  would  be  only 
'  cumberers  of  the  ground.'  They  are  useful  at  present  as  the  spiritual  element 
of  the  pclice  establishment  of  the  nations.  The  kings  and  nobles  would  not  be  able 
to  keep  the  world  in  awe  virithout  them ;  that  is,  to  prevent  all  things  falling  into 
anarchy,  which  would  be  worse  than  even  autocracy  and  popery,  which  are  as 
detestable  as  anything  a  lover  of  truth,  righteousness^  and  liberty  would  care  to  be 
contemporary  with  upon  earth.  The  unbridled  licentiousness  of  the  swinish 
multitude,  whose  only  law  is  '  the  law  of  sin  and  death '  within  them,  would  be 
worse  than  even  the  most  oppressive  of  existing  governments,  for  assuredly  a  few 
tyrants  are  more  tolerable  than  a  great  multitude.  The  spiritual  element  supplied 
by  the  clergy,  therefore,  greatly  restrains  the  outbreaking  of  the  law  of  sin  and 
death  in  all  classes,  by  the  inculcation  of  the  terrors  to  be  inflicted  on  the  refractory 
by  t^e  devil  in  the  bottomless  pit  of  fire  and  brimstone  below,  and  by  the  emulation 
that  exists  in  society  to  be  well  accounted  of  for  piety  and  respectability. 

The  kingdom  of  GKxl  made  known  in  the  Scriptures  is  a  kingdom  localised  by 
the  promises  of  Go<i  in  the  greater  Asia^  and  destined  to  rule  over  all  the  earth. 
The  clergy  and  their  flocks  have  no  part  in  this  kingdom.  Their  kingdom, 
according  to  their  own  declarations,  is  of  a  spiritual  character,  already  in  existence, 
and  therefore  pertaining  to  the  present  evil  order  of  things.  That  promised  to  the 
saints  of  the  Most  High,  however,  belongs  to  the  world  to  come.  At  present  the 
clergy  have  everything  pretty  much  after  their  own  fashion,  with  the  exception 
that  they  cannot  altogether  uproot  the  true  faith  and  banish  it  from  the  earth. 
They  have  perverted  the  '  one  faith '  so  much,  that  it  may  well  be  asked,  '  When 
the  Son  of  man  cometh,  shall  he  find  faith  on  the  earth?' — (Lukcxviii.  8).  The 
clergy  have  '  prevailed  against  the  saints '  by  sheer  preponderance  of  numbers ; 
nevertheless,  there  are  still  a  few  of  the  faithful  l^ft,  and  will  be  until  the  Lord 
returns,  to  protest  against  the  foolishness  and  unbelief  of  these  blind  leaders  of  the 
blind.  With  such  men  for  the  religious  teachers  of  the  people  as  the  clergy  show 
themselves  to  be,  well  might  the  prophet  Jeremiah  say :  '  The  Gentiles  shall  come 
unto  Thee  from  the  ends  of  the  earth,  and  shall  say.  Surely  our  fathers  have 
inherited  lies,  vanity ,  and  things  wherein  there  is  no  proJU* — (Jer.  xvi.  19).  In  the 
millennial  period,  however,  the  people  will  be  fed,  not  with  the  anecdotes  and 
fitbles  of  old  clerical  wives,  but  with  wisdom  and  knowledge  from  above,  which  '  is 
first  pure,  then  peaceable,  gentle,  and  easy  to  be  entreated,  full  of  mercy  and  good 
fruits,  without  partiality  and  without  hypocrisy' — (James  iii.  17).  There  will 
consequently  be  no  *  clergy '  then.  They  will  all  have  gone  to  that  place  where 
there  is  '  no  knowledge,'  aud  the  light  is  as  the  darkness  of  Egypt.  Heaven  speed 
the  day  when  not  a  clergyman  shall  breathe  the  breath  of  life,  exhaling  his  pious 
blasphemies  to  the  destruction  of  the  people ! 
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DIVINE  AMBASSADORS  TO  BE  SENT  TO  BRITAIN. 

Subsequently  to  the  overthrow  of  the  Russo- Assyrian^  and  before  the  dethronement 
of  the  House  of  Brunstoickj  Jesus  Christ  will  send  amhcLssadors  from  Jerusalem  to 
the  British  government  and  people^  announcing  his  purposes  with  respect  to  them, 
and  demandiiig  their  entire  and  unreserved  submission  to  his  authority  and  wiU, 

This  will  be  in  aooordanoe  with  ihe  divine  castom  at  the  epoch  of  all  past  great 
retributive  crises  of  the  world;  proclamations  of  repentanoOi  divinely  attested, 
precede  the  judgments  of  God.  Take  the  overthrow  of  the  antediluvian  world,  the 
punishment  of  Egypt,  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  fall  of  Pagan  Rome, 
for  examples.  Jehovah  commissioned  Noah  to  the  first,  Moses  to  the  second, 
John,  Jesus,  and  his  apostles  to  the  third,  and  the  apostles  and  their  co-labourers 
to  the  fourth,  for  a  witness  to  all  the  nations.  And  shall  final  destruction  fall 
upon  the  myriads  of  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  America,  and  Australasia  unpreceded 
by  a  proclamation  warning  them  of  the  evil  at  lumd,  ready  for  the  destruction 
of  the  refractory  and  contumacious?  No ;  fair  warning  will  be  given  that  the  time 
is  come  for  Jehovah,  the  Holy  One  of  Israel,  to  show  strength  with  His  arm,  to 
scatter  the  proud  in  the  imagination  of  their  hearts,  to  put  down  ihe  mighty  from 
their  thrones,  to  exalt  them  of  low  degree,  to  fill  the  hungry  with  good  things,  to 
send  the  rich  empty  away,  and  to  help  His  servant  Israel  in  remembrance  of  His 
mercy,  as  He  spake  to  their  fathers,  to  Abraham,  and  to  his  seed  for  ever — 
(Luke  i.  51-55). 

That  divine  ambassadors  will  be  sent  to  the  British  Court  is  evident  from  the 
2d  Psalm,  where  it  is  stated  that  a  proclamation  is  to  be  made  to  the  kings  of  the 
earth,  exhorting  them  to  be  wise,  and  to  receive  instruction,  to  the  end  that  they 
may  make  peace  with  the  Son,  serve  Jehovah  with  fear,  and  rejoice  with  trembling, 
Jest  they  perish  in  His  wrath  when  kindled  but  a  little.  This  proclamation  is 
clearly  a  thing  yet  future,  as  it  was  not  made  to  Pilate  or  Herod,  who  were 
Gentiles,  and  concerned  in  the  condemnation  of  Christ.  It  is  a  proclamation  to  be 
made  when  the  Lord  comes  to  plead  with  all  flesh  by  fire  and  sword.  '  For  by  fire 
and  by  His  sword  will  Jehovah  plead  with  all  flesh,  and  the  slain  of  the  Lord  shall 
1)0  many  '—(Is.  Ixvi.  16).  At  that  time  He  saith,  '  I  will  send  those  that  escape 
of  them  unto  the  nations,  to  Tarshish,  Pul,  and  Lud  that  draw  the  bow,  to  Tubal, 
and  Javan,  to  the  isles  afar  off,  that  have  not  heard  My  fame,  neither  have  seen 
My  glory;  and  they  shall  declare  My  glory  among  the  Gentiles' — (Is.  Ixvi.  19). 
Here  Britain,  which,  as  has  already  been  shown,  is  the  modem  Tarshish,  and  may 
also  be  included  among  '  the  isles  afar  off,'  is  specially  mentioned  as  having  divine 
ambassadors  sent  to  it.  These  proclaimers  are  represented  in  Rev.  xiv.  6  under  the 
symbol  of  an  angel  or  messenger  flying  in  mid  heaven,  having  the  glad  tidings 
of  the  age,  or  the  '  everlasting  gospel,'  as  it  is  termed,  to  proclaim  to  the  dwellers 
upon  the  earth,  even  '  to  every  nation,  and  kindred,  and  tongue,  and  people,  saying 
with  a  load  voice.  Fear  Ood,  and  give  glory  to  Him,  because  ihe  hour  of  His 
judgment  is  coxs.' 
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JUDGMENT  PRONOUNCED  UPON  THE  BRITISH  GOVERNMENT. 

BriiaMs  rulers  wiU  he  conveyed  to  Jerusalem^  to  have  judgment  pronounced  upon 
ihem  by  the  King  oflsrad  in  person. 

It  has  been  seen  from  the  149th  Psalm  that  the  saints  are  to  bind  the  kings 
gnd  nobles  of  the  Gentiles,  or  nations,  with  fetters ;  they  will  therefore  be  prisoners 
in  the  hands  of  the  saints,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  will  be  righteously 
recompensed  according  to  their  doings.  There  is  very  plain  testimony  on  this  point 
by  Isaiah,  who  says :  '  The  Lord  shall  punish  the  host  of  the  high  ones  that  are  on 
high,  and  the  kings  of  the  earth  upon  the  earth.  And  they  shall  be  gathered 
^gether  as  prisoners  are  gathered  in  a  pit  [or  dungeon],  and  they  shall  be  shut  up 
in  the  prison,  and  after  many  days  shall  they  be  visited  [or  punished].  Then  the 
moon  shall  be  confounded,  and  the  sun  ashamed,  when  the  Lord  of  hosts  shall  reign 
in  Mount  Zion,  and  before  His  ancients  gloriously ' — (Is.  xziv.  21-23).  The  rulers 
of  the  nations,  then,  shall  be  brought  to  Jerusalem  in  captivity,  '  for  there  will  he 
sit  to  judge  all  the  nations  round  about ' — (Joel  iii.  12).  Besides  this  the  testimony 
of  Isaiah  is  very  plain,  for  he  says  :  '  Thy  gates  [0  Zion]  shall  be  open  continually ; 
they  shall  not  l)e  shut  day  nor  night ;  that  [the  saints]  may  bring  unto  thee  the 
wealth  of  the  Gentiles,  and  that  their  kings  may  be  brought ;  for  the  nation  and 
kingdom  that  will  not  servo  thee  shall  perish' — (Is.  Iz.  11,  12).  '  Kings  and  their 
queens  shall  bow  down  to  thee  with  their  face  toward  the  earth,  and  lick  up  the 
dust  of  thy  feet ' — (Is.  zlix.  23).  '  Kings  shall  shut  their  mouths  at  him  [the  King 
of  Israel],  for  that  which  had  not  been  told  them  sliaU  tJiey  see^  and  that  which  they 
had  not  heard  shall  they  consider' — (Is.  Iii.  15).  And  David  adds:  'AH  kings 
shall  fall  down  before  him ;  all  nations  shall  serve  him ' — (Ps.  Izxii.  11). 

In  these  testimonies  no  exception  is  made  in  favour  of  the  rulers  of  the  British 
Empire.  The  government  of  Britain  are  by  no  means  such  a  guilty  corporation 
as  are  some  of  the  other  European  powers,  yet  they  are  not  righteous,  for  they 
all  more  or  less  mind  earthly  things,  and  their  wisdom  is  from  beneath,  not  from 
above.  Their  fate  will  depend  very  much  upon  the  respect  they  may  pay  to  the 
King  of  Israel's  ambassadors,  and  whatever  the  king  orders  will  be  right.  On  the 
principle  of  'what  measure  ye  mete  it  shall  be  measured  to  you  again,'  it  therefore 
becomes  the  rulers  of  this  great  empire  to  give  good  heed  to  their  ways.  The 
advice  of  Daniel  to  Nebuchadnezzar  seems  appropriate  in  the  circumstances : 
'  Wherefore,  0  king,  let  my  counsel  be  acceptable  unto  thee,  and  break  off  thy  sins 
by  righteousness,  and  thine  iniquities  by  showing  mercy  to  the  poor ;  if  it  may  be 
a  healing  of  thine  offence ' — (Dan.  iv.  27).  A  government  diligently  labouring  for 
the  purification  of  its  national  institutions,  a  just  and  equal  administration  of  the 
laws  to  rich  and  poor,  the  reward  of  virtue  and  integrity,  the  suppression  and 
punishment  of  corruption  in  all  departments  of  Church  and  State,  the  diffusion 
of  useful  knowledge,  the  well-being  and  happiness  of  the  poor  and  needy^  friendship 
to  Israel,  the  lessening  of  the  burdens  of  society,  and  the  general  improvement 
of  its  own  people  and  the  world — such  a  government  could  not  fail  to  commend 
itself  to  the  gracious  consideration  of  the  King  of  Israel.  We  see  this  illustrated 
in  the  case  of  Nineveh,  which  repented  at  the  preaching  of  Jonah.  Nineveh,  the 
capital  of  the  Nimro- Assyrian  dominion,  was  '  an  exceedingly  great  city,'  whose 
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'wickedness  had  come  up  before  Jehorafa.*  He  determined^  therefore,  to  overthrow 
i%  which  He  finally  did,  and  the  city  is  in  ruins  to  this  day.  But  there  were 
within  its  walls  120,000  persons  '  that  could  not  discern  between  their  right  hand 
and  their  left,  and  much  cattle.'  JehoTah  commiserated  the  helplessness  of  these, 
and  deemed  it  not  unworthy  of  Himself  to  care  even  for  the  cattle  He  had  made. 
The  rulers  were  very  wicked,  and  the  people  very  ignorant.  The  rulers  were 
worthy  of  death,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  helpless  and  the  cattle,  God  entertained 
thoughts  of  mercy  towards  the  city,  on  condition  of  repentance.  He  therefore  sent 
a  proclamation  to  them  by  Jonah,  saying,  '  Yet  forty  days,  and  Nineveh  shall  be 
overthrown.'  The  message  was  believed,  and  the  city  consequently  respited,  for  it 
is  written :  '  The  people  of  Nineveh  believed  God,  and  proclaimed  a  fast,  and  put 
on  sackcloth  from  the  greatest  of  them  even  to  the  least  ot  them,'  Thus,  unlike 
Pharaoh,  they  believed  the  ambassador  of  God,  and  submitted  themselves  to 
His  mercy.  Had  they  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  His  message,  they  would  have  been 
overthrown  in  forty  days ;  but '  God  saw  their  works,  that  they  turned  from  their 
evil  ways,  and  God  repented  of  the  evil  that  He  had  said  He  would  do  unto  them, 
and  He  did  it  not ' — (Jonah  iii.  5-10). 

This  portion  of  Bible  history  is  vory  suggestive  to  the  rulers  of  the  nations 
contemporary  with  the  approaching  manifestation  of  the  King  of  the  Jews  in  Zion. 
If  Britain's  rulers  and  peoples  follow  the  example  of  the  Ninevite  Assyrians,  and 
humbly  submit  themselves  to  His  high  commands.  He  will  doubtless  in  judgment 
remember  mercy;  and  though,  from  the  speciality  of  the  crisis,  the  rulers  and 
nobles,  in  Church  and  State,  must  give  place  to  the  saints,  their  country  may  not 
be  wasted,  but  be  saved  from  the  calamities  written  against  the  subjects  of  *  the 
Beast  and  False  Prophet,  and  the  kings  of  the  earth  and  theii  armies,'  who  will 
follow  the  example  of  Pharaoh,  and  defy  Jehovali,  Israel,  and  their  kings. 


BRITAIN    DURING    THE    MILLENNIUM. 

The  reign  of  the  saints  with  Christ,  over  Britain  and  all  the  nations  oftJie  earthy  wiU 
he  a  reign  of  righteousness  and  peace,  uninterrupted  hy  war's  alarms,  for  1000 
years — Oie  longest  peace  the  world  wiU  ever  have  experienced  since  man  was  created. 

m 

The  period  in  the  history  of  the  British  Empire  at  which  we  have  now  arrived 
will  Inaugurate  a  new  era — the  era  of  the  great  reform,  politically,  religiously,  and 
socially.  According  to  the  declarations  of  Scripture  applicable  to  this  time,  the 
British  Constitution  in  '  KingS)  Lords,  and  Commons,  will  be  suppressed,  and  that 
power,  as  emanating  from  the  House  of  Brunswick  or  from  the  votes  of  a  venal 
populace,  will  be  for  ever  abolished  Bribery  and  corruption,  royal  extravagance 
and  pauperism,  Gentile  legislation  and  injustice,  episcopal,  priestly,  and  clerical 
blasphemy  and  hypocrisy  will  then  have  an  end  in  Britain  and  its  dependencies ; 
and  the  reason  of  all  this  is  because  *  the  kingdoms  of  this  world '  will  then  have 
become  '  the  kingdoms  of  Jehovah  and  of  His  Christ,'  who  will  ^  reign  in  righteous- 
ness,' and  appoint '  princes  who  shall  rule  in  judgment.'  It  must  be  admitted  that, 
under  the  present  state  ot  things,  there  is  frequently  a  miscarriage,  and  often  a 
total  failure  of  justice,  in  our  legal  and  criminal  jurisprudence,  and  this  not  always 
from  a  want  of  rectitude  on  the  part  of  the  administrators  of  the  law.  They 
can  only  decide  according  to  the  evidence  adduced,  and  this  iB  frequently  such 
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as  to  mislead,  and  so  fhutrpte  the  ends  of  jostioe.  Too  frequently,  from  this  cause, 
have  the  guilty  escaped,  and  the  innocent  heen  made  to  suffer  punishment.  In  the 
coming  age,  however,  judges  will  be  appointed  who  will  not  arbitrate  after  the 
seeing  of  the  eye  and  the  hearing  of  the  ear,  but  who  will  'judge  righteous  judg- 
ment,' and  administer  justice  with  equity.  A  real  reform  will  become  the  order 
of  the  day  throughout  these  realms.  The  doors  of  St  Stephen's  will  be  for  ever 
closed  against  the  existing  factions  of  the  State.  A  greater  than  Oliver  Cromwell 
will  turn  them  out,  and  purify  the  building  of  all  their  defilements.  0  how  the 
people  will  rejoice  in  their  expulsion  from  place  and  power  I  The  working  and 
lower  classes,  so  long  denied  representation  m  the  councils  of  the  nation,  will  then 
be  put  upoi^  the  same  footing  in  this  respect  as  those  who  used  to  be  their  superiors, 
being  placed  under  a  righteous  system  of  government  and  just  rulers.  There  will 
be  no  more  Secretaries  of  State  for  the  Home  Department  co-operating  with  the 
hard-hearted  and  brutal  oppressors  of  the  people  to  maintain  Satan  on  his  throne. 
There  will  be  no  more  Earl  Clarendons,  to  avow  implicit  faith  in  the  word  of 
honour  of  the  destroyer  of  Hungary  and  Poland,  or  in  '  the  friendly  assurances ' 
of  the  imperial  pillars  and  supports  of  the  Bible  proscribing  and  debasing  super- 
stition in  Rome,  Italy,  and  France.  There  will  be  no  more  Earl  Bussells,  by  their 
'  meddle  and  muddle '  policy,  leading  a  brave  but  comparatively  helpless  people  like 
the  Danes  to  expect  material  aid  from  England  in  the  event  of  aggression  by  more 
powerful  neighbours,  and  then  leaving  them  to  their  fate  when  so  assailed.  In  the 
management  of  boUi  'Home'  and  'Foreign'  affairs  the  policy  pursued  wiU  be 
characterised  by  unimpeachable  rectitude  and  justice.  There  will  be  no  more  an 
Episcopal  Bench,  habited  in  grotesque  wigs,  silk  aprons,  and  lawn  sleeves,  nor 
non-conformist '  piety,'  oracularising  theological  metaphysics,  incomprehensible  to 
all  who  utter  and  receive  them.  All  these  things  will  be  abolished ;  and  from  the 
throne  to  the  Bow  Street  police  bench,  and  from  the  archiepiscopal  Palace  of 
Lambeth  to  the  ranter's  rostrum,  all  will  be  swept  and  purified  of  all  the  abomina- 
tions that  now  pervert  truth  and  justice,  equity  and  judgment,  and  cause  the  people 
to  err  from  the  right  ways  of  the  Lord.  Under  the  divine  system  of  legislation 
that  will  then  be  introduced,  Britain  will  be  wisely,  justly,  and  strongly  governed. 
Standing  armies  will  be  disbanded ;  peace  that  cannot  be  disturbed  by  war's  alarms 
will  be  established ;  good-wiU  shall  obtain  among  all  classes  ot  society ;  the  poor 
and  needy  will  be  cared  for;  ignorance  and  superstition  will  be  exterminated;  the 
fertility  of  the  soil  will  be  increased ;  the  duration  of  human  life  extended ;  trade 
and  commerce  regulated  upon  just  and  liberal  principles ;  vice  suppressed ;  evil 
restrained ;  good  triumphant;  the  whole  population  of  one  enlightened  £ftith;  and 
the  will  of  God  performed  throughout  the  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven.  Such  is  the 
blessedness  Omnipotence  has  in  store  for  the  populations  of  the  British  Empire  in 
the  age  to  come.  Then  will  the  gospel  of  the  kingdom  have  become  a  fact,  and  all 
the  nations  will  be  actually  blessed  in  Abraham  and  his  seed — (GaL  iii.  8). 
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PREFACE. 


The  following  short  Essays  were  written  some  four  years  ago, 
and  are  intended  to  be  supplementary  to  "The  Universal 
Church."  We  bespeak  the  patience  and  fair  consideration  of 
all  readers  in  their  perusal. 

The  two  greatest  enemies  Truth  has  to  fight  against — ^the 
two  greatest  obstructions  in  the  path  of  progress — are  igno- 
rance and  prejudice;  but  the  last  is,  beyond  comparison,  the 
most  difficult  to  overcome.  Ignorance,  as  a  rule,  is  not  un- 
willing to  be  instrudled ;  but  prejudice  is  not  only  unwilling  to 
be  instructed,  but  entrenches  itself  in  its  position,  barricades 
the  entrance  to  its  fortified  dwelling-place,  shuts  itself  in  with 
bars  of  iron,  and  regards  Truth  as  an  enemy — a  wicked  enemy, 
come  to  drive  it  from  its  pleasant  home.  Nothing,  so  far  as 
our  experience  goes,  is  so  rare  as  that  judicial  mind,  which 
will  fairly  consider  any  question  brought  before  it,  and, 
without  prejudice  or  sentimental  bias,judge  righteous  judgment, 
desiring  to  know  the  truth  alone,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing 
but  the  truth. 

Yet,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  welfare  of  individuals 
and  the  whole  world  too,  that  this  should  be  done ;  and  we 
earnestly  pray  for  such  fair  consideration  from  all  into  whose 
hands  these  few  words  may  fall. 
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B  RO  A  DC  AST." 


ERRATA. 


Page  I — for  "traditions,"  read  tradition." 

Page  4,  line  2 — for  "our,"  read  "their;"   line  13 — for  "his,"  read  "  the." 

Page  7,  line  34 — insert  "  from  those"  between  "because"  and  to  "whom." 

Page  8,  line  27 — for  "as,"  read  "to,"  twice. 

Page  12,  I2th  and  13th  lines  from  bottom — read  "12"  instead  of  "9" 
million,  and  "  lo"  instead  of  "7." 

Page  14,  5th  line  from  bottom — read  "  thought,"  instead  of  "  thoughts." 

Page  15 — the  chapters  on  "Miracles"  and  "Love"  refer  to  the  "Uni- 
versal Church." 

Page  15,  line  10 — for  "  laws,"  read  "  law." 

Page  17,  line  27 — for  "  nine,"  read  **  many." 

Page  18 — the  chapters  alluded  to  on   "  Love  "  and  "  Free  Will "  are  in 
the  "  Universal  Church." 

Page  19,  18th  line  from  bottom — for  "  best,"  read  "most." 

Page  20,  line  14 — for  *'  bliss,"  tead  "  life." 

Page  22,  line  10 — insert  "may"  between  *'it"  and  "cause." 

Page  31,  line  28 — insert  " ever"  before  " since." 

Page  37,  21st  line  from  bottom — insert  "  duty  "  after  "  his." 

Page  38,  line  12 — after  "this"  insert  "other;"    line  35 — instead  of  "of," 
read  "  on." 

Page  42,  line  9 — for  "  powers,"  read  "power;"  full  stop  after  "evolving." 

Page  43,  line  14 — instead  of"  admiration,"  read  •*  aspiration." 

Page  45,  line  10 — after  "amongst"  insert  "all." 

Page  48 — for  "Egypt  and  Greece,"  read  "  Africa  and  Asia ;"  line  17 — 
for  "  diviniorum,"  read  "  divinorum." 

Page  70,  8th  line  from  bottom — for  "  foot,"  read  "  pace." 

Page  72,  line  17 — for  "  i,"  read  "  if." 

Page  76,  line  14 — a  comma  after  "  the  whole  world,"  and  not  a  capital 
letter  to  "however." 
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TRUTH 


Truth  is  often  observed  to  be  stranger  than  ficflion,  and  it 
cannot  but  be  seen  by  whoso  reads,  reasons  and  refledls, 
that  the  entire  system  of  theological  science,  as  held  and 
expounded  by  the  various  churches  of  the  world,  is  as  remote 
from  the  reality,  and  as  inferior  to  the  truth  in  simplicity, 
order,  and  marvellous  procedure,  as  astrology  is  to  astronomy, 
alchemy  to  chemistry,  and  tradition  to  geology.  The  dis- 
coveries of  modem  science  have  shaken  that  old  idol,  tradition, 
on  its  throne;  it  is  cloven  through  and  stricken  down,  damaged 
past  hope  of  repair,  and  has  fallen  helplessly,  the  senseless 
image  of  a  creed,  to  be  buried  with  other  falsities  of  past  ages. 
Till  within  some  few  years,  men  might  have  bowed  down  and 
worshipped  before  this  work  of  men's  hands,  this  idol,  tradition, 
but  now  no  longer,  unless  blinded  by  sentiment,  prejudice, 
interest,  or  ignorance.  The  crude  fancies  which  went  to  make 
up  this  sacred  image  are  shown  to  be  valueless,  and  have  been 
replaced  by  truths  far  surpassing  in  wondrous  beauty  and  in 
miraculous  power  the  sudden  *'  fiat "  of  uneducated  reason  and 
misguided  imagination. 

It  would  be  perhaps  difficult  to  conceive  an3rthing  more 
improbable,  and  void  of  all  support  from  analogous  reasoning, 
anything  more  absurd,  indeed,  than  the  ordinary  systems  of 
theological  science,  from  which  mankind  is  at  this  time  slowly 
and  surely,  though  painfully,  freeing  itself.  This  does  not 
apply,  however,  to  the  religious  morals  of  most  churches, 
especially  those  of  Europe,  which  in  the  concrete  must  ever 
hold  a  high,  if  not  the  highest,  place  in  the  estimation  of 
mankind ;  for  though  there  is  something  to  unlearn,  such  as 
non-resistance  to  evil,  and  the  general  tendency  to  regard  the 
present  as  something  antagonistic  to  the  future  life,  yet  the 
bulk  of  such  teaching  is  pradlical,  beneficial,  and  humanizing. 
Christian  ethics  may  in  time  be  modified,  but  bible  science 
will  in  time  be  assuredly  put  aside  altogether. 

To  take  the  Mosaic  traditions  of  creation  for  instance :  its 
defenders,  who  ;iever  would  have  questioned  its  literal  truth, 
until  it  was  shown  to  be  absurd,  will  now  have  that  it  is  still 
true,  but  couched  in  language  which  we  do  not  now  under- 
stand; it  has  an  allegorical,  metaphysical-spiritual,  celestial 
meaning:  it  may  or  may  not  be  a  description  of  the  adlual 
creation  of  earth ;  if  it  is,  the  word  **  day  "  does  not  mean  our 
day,  the  "  evening  and  the  morning"  are  not  our  evening  and 
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morning,  and  so  on :  and  that  the  whole  description  is  ex- 
pressed in  a  manner  not  comprehensible  by  modem  minds, 
and  is  certainly  not  to  be  taken  in  our  ordinary  literal  manner 
of  reading  it,  and  perhaps  does  not  apply  to  the  creation  of 
the  world  at  all.  Now  we  may  be  willing  to  admit  this,  in 
a  measure ;  but  such  an  admission  lays  open  the  whole  scrip- 
ture on  the  same  condition — otherwise  it  is  mere  trickery  to 
escape  from  a  dilemma — and  thus  the  whole  bible  may  bear 
any  interpretation  an  ingenious  fancy  may  conceive.  Here  it 
is  that  the  Papal  Church  is  so  honestly  uncompromising,  and 
still  commands  implicit  faith  in  the  literal  meaning  of  scripture, 
as  a  something  unspeakably  sacred,  which  it  alone  is  gifted 
with  the  power  to  expound;  nor  will  admit  of  controversy 
among  those  who  wish  to  remain  within  the  pale  of  the 
church ;  and  it  is  here  that  Protestantism  has  given  to  us  such 
an  advantage  in  searching  out  the  truth,  by  insisting  on  the 
right,  and  on  the  duty  of  each  human  being  exercising  his 
individual  reason  and  judgment,  and  has  thus  vindicated  the 
inviolability  of  man's  inmost  soul — his  sacred  conscience. 

For  this  reason,  our  discourses  generally  are  diredled  against 
that  creed  which  is  represented  by  the  Infallible  Church  of 
Rome,  as  an  enemy  far  more  formidable  to  human  progress  in 
every  way,  not  only  as  a  spiritual,  but  as  an  adlual  social 
tyranny  of  the  worst  description.  Protestantism  has  been  in 
fadl  a  half-way-house  of  rest  for  travellers  towards  the  fair  land 
of  the  future ;  and  happy  have  they  been  amongst  men  who 
have  passed  the  night  therein  ;  for  of  a  truth,  night  it  has  been, 
a  night  dark  and  stormy,  disturbed  by  many  a  hideous  dream, 
and  fraught  with  all  the  terrors  of  the  darkness  of  the  tempest. 
Happy  those  lands  in  which  the  Protestant  principle,  which 
means,  freedom  of  thought  and  the  right  of  private  judgment ; 
from  the  first  of  which  springs  public  freedom  of  speech  and 
adlion,  and  from  the  second,  individual  liberty,  has  not  only  been 
recognized  by  law ;  but  has  entered  warm  and  quick  into  the 
heart's  life  of  the  people ;  for  theirs  is  now  a  road  over  the 
mountainous  Alps  of  the  spiritual  world,  comparatively  easy, 
tunnelled  and  made  level ;  but  many  and  desperate  must  yet 
be  the  trials,  the  troubles,  the  struggles  of  those  nations,  who, 
in  casting  off  the  authority  of  a  false  religion,  have  also  cast 
away  ail  thoughts  of  God ;  or  who,  in  seeking  to  advance  upon 
the  paths  of  freedom  and  of  progress,  have  permitted  the  spirit 
of  Rome  to  remain  dominant  in  their  councils  and  its  doctrines 
to  reign  undisputed  in  their  temples ;  for  there  still  lives  that 
inflexible  and  pernicious  authority,  which  seeks  to  bind  all 
mankind  in  certain  principles,  like  fetters,  which  it  calls  "  the 
truth."  Truth,  which  men  so  ardently  desire,  so  despairingly 
for  ages  have  invoked,  and  now  so  hopefully  look  forward  to. 
The  truth ;  what  is  it  ? 
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Truth  may  be  compared  to  a  vestal  virgin,  and  you  shall 
know  her  by  her  looks,  for  her  cheeks  are  free  from  paint,  her 
form  from  pressure,  her  fresh  bright  colour,  "nature's  own  sweet 
and  cunning  hand  laid  on ;  'tis  in  grain,  'twill  endure  wind  and 
weather ; "  she  has  no  charms  but  such  as  are  native  to  her 
and  are  her  own.  "Grace  is  in  every  step,  heaven  in  her  eye, 
in  every  gesture,  dignity,  and  love;"  she  is  shy  and  retiring, 
not  bold  and  forward ;  she  must  be  sought  to  be  found,  and 
wooed  to  be  won,  and  happy  that  man,  who  shall  obtain  one 
of  her  approving  smiles,  and  shall  live  in  her  presence  if  only 
for  a  season;  it  is  she  who  is  "  Beatrix,"  the  bringer  of  blessings, 
and  whom  all  pure  and  noble  souls  love.  Truth  again  is  like  a 
perfedl  statue,  the  more  exquisitely  wrought,  the  more  perfectly 
beautiful,  the  more  it  is  studied.  Truth  is  a  fadt,  which  no 
sophistry  can  distort ;  a  piece  of  complete  workmanship  which 
will  bear  the  roughest  handling ;  a  treasure  which  must  be 
sought  to  be  found,  and  be  used  to  be  appreciated ;  and  in  its 
own  intrinsic  value  far  surpasses  the  costliest  cabinet  which 
man  can  make  to  hold  it.  Fair  and  delicate  as  a  child  angel, 
it  has  yet  the  hardness  of  adamant,  no  blow  can  hurt,  no 
cunning  transform,  no  violence  destroy  it,  it  is  unchangeably 
lovely,  the  same  yesterday,  to  day,  and  for  ever.  That  which 
stamps  it  with  the  seal  of  its  Divine  Maker,  is  above  all,  sim- 
plicity, or  that  singleness  of  meaning,  which  admits  neither  of 
addition  or  dedu(5lion,  which  requires  neither  explaining  away 
nor  proviso.  Truth  shuns  not,  but  seeks,  the  strongest,  fullest 
light,  smiles  at  incredulity,  demands  inspedlion,  and  courts 
discussion.  Candour  begets  truth,  and  where  candour  exists 
not,  truth  is  unknown.  Honest  simplicity  is  the  best  test  of 
the  presence  of  truth,  and  fadls  are  the  basis  of  its  being; 
beware,  therefore,  of  those  doc5lrines  and  expressions  capable  of 
a  double,  doubtful,  or  contradi(5lory  meaning,  which  are  said 
to  be  pure  gold  issued  from  the  mint  of  perfecft  and  immutable 
truth  itself  even  from  the  Deity;  such  will  ring  heavily  and 
dull  as  lead,  and  should  be  nailed  to  the  wall  as  counterfeits, 
where  all  men  may  see  and  note  them. 

Truth  may  also  be  likened  to  a  perfe(5^  piece  of  jewellery, 
composed  of  the  purest  gold  and  finest  stones,  every  portion 
of  which  will  bear  the  closest  scrutiny — the  severest  tests  by 
the  sharpest  experts.  Such  has  not  been  the  truth  as  hitherto 
presented  for  our  acceptance;  a  fine  piece  of  workmanship, 
indeed,  we  admit,  but  when  we  come  to  test  the  rich  and 
glittering  work,  we  find  the  gold  alloyed  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  render  it  almost  valueless ;  burnished  brass  is  it,  for  the 
most  part,  and  the  supposed  gems  turn  out  to  be  mere  paste 
and  strass.  By  artificial  light  it  looks  a  treasure,  is  good  for 
the  theatre,  for  show,  and  to  impose  on  the  ignorance  of  the 
crowd ;  but  it  is  not  what  men  seek  for  as  a  precious  treasure, 
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to  be  bought  at  a  great  price,  and  to  be  handed  down  as  an 
invaluable  heirloom  to  our  children's  children. 

Now  we  contend  that  for  the  perception  of  truth  is  required 
neither  a  remarkable  intelledl  nor  peculiar  genius,  but  merely 
an  ordinary  amount  of  intelligence,  influenced  by  a  thoroughly 
honest  and  just  disposition ;  and  the  reception  of  truth  depends 
equally  on  the  possession  of  a  naturally  good  disposition,  which 
absorbs  truth  as  naturally  as  a  sponge  does  water.  In  fine  a 
soul,  which  loves  goodness  and  truth,  will  never  have  much 
difficulty  in  seledling  between  spiritual  error  and  truth  at  first 
sight ;  but  no  soul  can  love  goodness  which  does  not  love 
justice,  which  is  the  essence  of  all  moral  goodness,  as  of  all 
moral  truth.  Thus  Bacon,  in  his  very  first  words  in  his  essay 
**  of  Truth,"  gives  proof  positive  of  his  indifference  to  it, 
morally.  By  saying  "  What  is  truth  ?  said  jesting  Pilate,  and 
would  not  stay  for  an  answer.*'  Whereas  there  is  not  the 
slightest  foundation  in  Pilate's  condudl,  throughout  the  trial 
of  Jesus,  for  supposing  that  he  ever  spoke  in  a  jesting  spirit, 
or  that  he  would  not  wait  for  an  answer  to  his  question.  But 
Matthew  expressly  says  that  it  was  Jesus  who  answered  Pilate 
never  a  word  when  he  asked  the  simple  question,  **  hearest 
thou  not  how  many  things  they  witness  against  thee  ?  " 

Moreover,  throughout  these  narratives,  Pilate  is  represented 
as  leaning  strongly  to  the  side  of  Jesus,  and  diredlly  after  he 
had  asked  Jesus  what  truth  was,  he  went  unto  the  Jews,  and 
said  unto  them,  '*  I  find  in  him  no  fault  at  all,"  and  sought  to 
obtain  his  release.  And  although  Jesus  subsequently  freely 
criticised  his  power  to  crucify  him,  Pilate  still  sought  to  release 
him  (John  xix.  12).  Nor  is  it  fair  to  say.  Oh,  this  arose  from 
his  wife's  dream  (Matt.  c.  xxvi,  v.  19),  for,  in  the  first  place, 
we  doubt  whether  any  such  message  as  Matthew  mentions 
was  ever  forwarded  by  her  to  Pilate;  no  other  narrative 
mentions  it,  and  all  the  probabilities  are  against  Matthew 
knowing  of  it  if  it  had  been.  Luke  (c.  xxiii.  v.  22)  tells  the 
same  tale,  and  states  that  Pilate  a  third  time  said  to  the  Jews, 
**  Why,  what  evil  hath  he  done  ?  I  have  found  no  cause  of  death 
in  him.     I  will,  therefore,  chastise  him,  and  let  him  go." 

Whilst  Matthew  (c.  xxvii.,  v.  24)  states  that  Pilate,  finding 
further  resistance  unavailing,  took  water  and  washed  his  hands 
before  the  multitude,  saying,  **  I  am  innocent  of  the  blood  of 
this  just  person,  see  ye  to  it."  And  though  Mark,  who  was 
not  present,  asserts,  and  makes  such  assertion  clearly  on  his 
own  authority — for  how  could  he  know  Pilate's  motives  ? — that 
he  released  Barabbas  and  delivered  up  Jesus  "  to  content  the 
people  "  (c.  XV,,  v.  15) :  yet  John,  who  was  perhaps  present, 
says  expressly,  that  when  Pilate  sought  to  release  Jesus,  "  the 
Jews  answered  him,  we  have  a  law,  and  by  our  law  he  ought 
to  die,  because  he  made  himself  the  Son  of  God :  when  Pilat^ 
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therefore  heard  that  saying,  he  was  the  more  afraid  "  (c.  xix., 
V.  7,  8).  That  is  to  say,  the  law  of  death  for  blasphemy  was 
a  Jewish  law,  and  although  Pilate  personally,  and  in  con- 
jundlion  with  Herod,  sought  to  release  him,  yet  was  he  probably 
bound  to  carry  out  the  Jewish  law,  however  distasteful  to  his 
own  feelings,  and  we  feel  sure,  that  every  one,  who  impartially 
goes  through  the  condudl  of  Pilate  in  this  matter,  will  see  that 
he  a(5led  throughout  with  reludlance,  and  in  an  excellent  spirit; 
although  we  should  think  sorely  tempted  to  anger  and  im- 
patience, now  by  the  silence,  now  by  the  disparaging  remarks 
of  the  prisoner,  who  so  cavalierly  treated,  though  only  a  poor 
carpenter's  son,  the  greatest  men  (Herod  and  Pilate)  in 
Judsea,  and  who  clearly  rather  courted  than  avoided  the  death 
with  which  he  was  threatened. 

We  have  made  this  digression  only  to  show  how  liable  fadls 
are  to  be  falsified,  and  how  bias  disqualifies  men's  minds  from 
judging  fairly.  We  do  not  know  how  often  Pilate  has  been 
hung  and  burned  in  efBgy  for  centuries  after  his  death,  and  his 
name  has  been  made  a  bye- word  of  opprobrium,  although  he 
sought,  at  the  risk  of  his  popularity,  to  save  Jesus,  and  un- 
willingly carried  out  laws,  which  it  is  clear  he  was  bound  to 
administer.  Nor  is  his  charadler  yet  vindicated,  for  in  a  life  of 
him,  of  the  most  recent  date  (Eng.  Cyclo.),  we  read  that  **  the 
charadler  of  Pontius  Pilate  is  sufficiently  developed  in  the  New 
Testament.  Philo  Judseus  and  Josephus  represent  him  in  a 
similar  light,  as  a  self-willed,  avaricious,  hard-hearted  man." 
So  much  for  biography !  Certainly,  neither  of  the  two  Jewish 
writers  above  mentioned,  were  the  men  to  whom  we  should  go 
for  a  just  charadler  of  this  Roman  governor  or  procurator. 

Some  of  the  principal  causes  of  the  slow  progress  of  religious 
truths  may  be  thus  paraphrased  from  Dugald  Stewart's  "  Causes 
of  the  Slow  Progress  of  Human  Knowledge  "  in  his  "  Outlines 
of  Moral  Philosophy.'* 

1.  Misapprehension  of  the  proper  objedls  of  religious 
enquiry. 

2.  Mistakes  as  to  the  proper  methods  of  obtaining  religious 
knowledge. 

3.  A  disposition  to  assert  and  hold  great  principles,  without 
enquiring  into  leading  analogous  fadls  calculated  to  establish 
their  probable  truth. 

4.  The  difficulty  of  obtaining  reasonable  ideas  and  con- 
vidlions  on  spiritual  subjedls. 

5.  The  great  part  of  life  spent  on  irrevelent,  useless,  or 
pernicious  reading. 

6.  Prejudices  arising  from  reverence  for  authority,  tradition, 
antiquity,  and  assumed  divine  revelations. 

7.  A  disposition  to  credulity. 

8.  A  disposition  to  scepticism. 
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9.  The  bias  of  education  and  disposition. 

10.  The  unwillingness  of  most  men  to  think  at  all  on  such 
subjedls,  their  irrational  horror  of  novelty  or  change  of  any 
kind,  and  their  proneness  to  believe  what  numbers  of  their 
fellow  creatures  believe. 

Sir  Thomas  Browne,  in  his  "  Pseudodoxia  Epidemica," 
freely  translated,  **  vulgar  errors,"  makes  most  excellent  and 
pertinent  remarks  on  this  subjedl  in  his  opening  chapter; 
and  very  justly  observes  of  people  generally,  that  **  havifig 
been  deceived  by  themselves,  and  continually  deluded  by  others, 
they  must  needs  be  stuffed  with  errors,  and  even  over-runne 
with  these  inferiour  falsities :  whereunto  whosoever  shall  resign 
their  reasons,  either  from  the  root  of  deceit  in  themselves,  or 
inability  to  resist  such  triviall  ingannations  from  others, 
although  their  condition  and  fortunes  may  place  them  many 
spheres  above  the  multitude,  yet  are  they  still  within  the  line 
of  vulgarity,  and  are  democrat icall  enemies  of  truth." 

'*  But  the  mortallest  enemy  unto  knowledge,  and  that  which 
hath  done  the  greatest  execution  upon  truth,  hath  been  a  per- 
emptory adhesion  unto  Authority,  and  more  especially  the 
establishing  of  our  belief  upon  the  didlates  of  Antiquity.  For 
(as  every  capacity  may  observe)  most  men  of  ages  present  so 
superstitiously  look  on  ages  past,  that  the  authorities  of  the 
one,  exceed  the  reasons  of  the  other  *  *  *  *  Now  hereby  me- 
thinks  we  manifestly  delude  ourselves,  and  widely  walk  out  of 
the  track  of  truth."  *  »  *  *  <<  Men  hereby  impose  a  thraldome 
on  their  own  times,  which  the  ingenuity  of  no  age  should 
endure." 

Such  are  some  of  the  main  obstacles  in  the  way  of  attaining 
the  truths  we  long  for  and  search  after.  We  are  not  afraid  of 
the  truth ;  so  surely  as  be  believe  in  the  God  of  Truth,  so  surely 
are  we  convinced  that  all  truth  is  good  for  us,  and  can  have 
none  but  a  beneficial  result ;  and  that  so  far  as  we  are  suffici- 
ently advanced  to  receive,  appreciate  and  adopt  it,  so  far  will 
the  source  of  all  truth  furnish  us  with  what  we  seek,  and  what 
is  so  necessary  for  our  own  well  being  and  the  progress  of  all 
mankind.  In  vain  do  philosophers  and  casuists  argue  and 
sneer.  "  Doth  any  man  doubt,"  says  Francis  Bacon  (of  truth), 
**  that  if  there  were  taken  out  of  men's  minds  vain  opinions, 
flattering  hopes,  false  valuations,  imaginations  as  one  would, 
and  the  like ;  but  it  would  leave  the  minds  of  a  number  of 
men,  poor  shrunken  things,  full  of  melancholy  and  indisposi- 
tion, and  unpleasing  to  themselves  7"  Apply  this  to  supposed 
religious  truths,  such  as  those  of  the  Papal  Church  for  instance, 
and  we  answer,  better  by  far — to  use  Bacon's  own  words  again 
(on  superstition) — **to  have  no  opinion  of  God  at  all,  than  such 
an  opinion  as  is  unworthy  of  him ;  for  the  one  is  unbelief,  and 
the  other  is  contumely,  and  certainly  superstition  is  the  re- 
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proach  of  the  Diety."  Plutarch  saith  well  to  that  purpose. 
"  Surely,"  saith  he,  **  I  had  rather,  a  great  deal,  men  should 
say  there  was  no  such  man  at  all  as  Plutarch,  than  that  they 
should  say  there  was  one  Plutarch,  that  would  eat  his  children 
as  soon  as  they  were  born ; "  as  the  poets  speak  of  Saturn : 
and  as  the  contumely  is  greater  towards  God,  so  the  danger 
is  greater  towards  men.  Atheism  leaves  a  man  to  sense,  to 
philosophy,  to  natural  piety,  to  laws,  to  reputation ;  all  which 
may  be  guides  to  an  outward  moral  virtue,  though  religion 
were  not ;  but  superstition  dismounts  all  these,  and  ered^eth 
an  absolute  monarchy  in  the  minds  of  men."  It  is  just  this 
superstition,  or  that  which  stands  over  and  usurps  the  place 
of  truth,  which  makes  "the  minds  of  men  poor  shrunken 
things."  It  is  this  which  dwarfs  men,  individually,  and  does 
its  worst  to  arrest  the  growth  of  states  as  of  individuals. 
Again  and  again  we  cry  out  for  truth ;  be  it  what  it  may,  we 
are  not  afraid  of  it,  and  hold  with  Cicero,  **  Quod  verum, 
simplex,  sincerumque  sit,  id  esse  naturae  hominis  aptissimum." 
We  know  it  cannot  but  be  a  blessing  to  us  all,  and  blessed 
above  all  other  men,  are  those  who  have  found  it,  and  have 
suffered  in  ages  past,  persecution  and  even  lingering  torture 
and  death,  for  its  sake. 

We  denounce  the  Church  of  Rome  as  the  great  repertory  of 
superstition  in  Europe;  as  the  principal  cause  of  her  internal 
troubles ;  as  the  cause  of  the  low  spiritual  and  intellecflual  state 
of  the  people  who  are  under  her  sway;  as  the  great  hindrance 
to  civilisation  and  progress  in  Europe,  political  as  well  as 
religious ;  as  the  enemy  of  all  truth,  and,  to  say  this«  is  to 
say  all  man  can  conceive  in  its  disfavour.  It  may  be  asked 
why  thus  fierce  against  Rome :  why  sele(5l  the  Papal  Church 
as  the  particular  objedl  of  your  aversion  when,  surely,  it  is  no 
worse  nor  so  bad  as  other  churches  or  sed^s  in  Europe,  and  in 
Asia  more  especially  ?  We  answer,  because  to  whom  much 
has  been  entrusted,  much  is  expedled,  and  the  extent  of  our 
aversion  is  commensurate  with  the  faithlessness  of  the  trustee. 
The  greatest  power  has  been  obtained  by  the  Papal  Church, 
and  wielded  for  the  worst  and  most  selfish  purposes:  she 
has  persecuted  and  murdered  the  holiest  and  wisest  witnesses 
of  the  truth  in  all  ages,  and  the  blood  of  these  guiltless 
vi(5^ims  shall  ever  rise  from  earth  in  testimony  against  this 
impious  and  bloodstained  claimant  to  the  vicegerency  of  God 
over  mankind.  Also  because  it  stands  forward  pre-eminently 
in  Europe  as  the  ally  of  absolutism;  as  the  enemy  of  all 
freedom ;  as  the  great  hindrance  to  the  progress  of  the  people ; 
as  the  most  constant  and  dangerous  source  of  internal  political 
trouble;  and  is,  finally,  the  stronghold  of  Christian  superstition, 
the  most  powerful  foe  to  all  truth,  and  the  most  potent  and 
astute  advocate  and  upholder  of  all  error. 
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But  to  return  to  our  subjeifl,  Truth,  with  which  Rome  has 
nothing  to  do.  There  are  various  kinds  and  degrees  of  truth, 
spiritual,  moral,  scientific,  political,  and  personal.  Truth  is 
somewhat  vaguely  applied  to  all  such  maxims  as  are  admitted 
generally  amongst  mankind  to  be  morally  good.  As  regards 
spiritual  truths,  they  are  rather  articles  of  faith  than  truths 
absolute  and  incontestible  in  themselves;  but,  nevertheless, 
there  are  known  and  established  fadls  which  lead  us  up  to 
them,  and  induce  us  to  have  a  firm  faith  in  the  convic- 
tion of  their  truth.  Again,  as  regards  personal  truth,  when 
we  speak  of  a  truth-loving  man,  we  mean  an  honest,  upright, 
sincere  man,  one  who  speaks  plainly  and  to  the  point,  and  in 
whose  truthfulness  we  can  trust.  But  truth,  stridily  speaking, 
is  not  anything  abstradl  or  vague ;  it  is  a  result,  and  a  result 
only  obtainable  by  investigation,  by  fadls,  by  reasoning,  medi- 
tation, seledlion,  comparison,  and  by  judgment.  Truth  and 
the  Spirit  of  Truth  are  two  distindl  things.  The  first  is  a 
result :  the  second  a  disposition  ready  to  accept  such  a  result ; 
and  it  is  this  Spirit  of  Truth  which  comes  from  God  above, 
and  is  at  this  day  shed  abroad  over  the  world.  We  believe 
that  at  no  period  of  the  world's  history  has  mankind  been 
more  desirous  or  more  prepared  to  receive  truth ;  and  this  is 
a  grace  which  comes  from  above,  and  for  which  we  should 
return  most  grateful  thanks  to  the  Great  Giver  and  Sender  of 
this  blessed  spirit,  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  it  is  so  frequently  termed 
in  the  New  Testament,  and  which  is  embodied  as  a  person^  in 
every  respedl  similar  as  to  its  being  as  God  himself,  or  as 
Jesus  Christ  in  that  jumble  of  nonsense  the  Athanasian  creed. 
Now  few  of  us  could  wade  through  the  subtleties  and  specu- 
lative reasoning  of  the  early  fathers,  through  whose  means  this 
creed  assumed  shape  and  became  formulated;  nor  would  it 
benefit  any  man,  were  he  to  do  so ;  it  drove  many  of  them  out 
of  their  senses,  and  is  well  calculated  to  produce  the  same 
eflfedl  on  those  who  should  at  this  day  once  more  attempt 
such  impossible  solutions,  and  give  way  to  such  barren  and 
even  pernicious  studies. 

Let  us  remark,  however,  that  according  to  three  of  the 
evangelists,  Jesus  himself  never  speaks  of  the  Holy  Ghost  as 
a  personal  being,  except  figuratively,  and  in  several  instances 
quite  clearly  indicates  what  he  means  by  the  Holy  Ghost :  we 
take  the  words  of  Jesus  only,  because  we  conclude  that  his 
expressions  will  outweigh  all  and  any  others  on  the  subjedl  in 
the  mind  of  a  good  and  true  Christian.  Now  refer  to  Matthew 
X.  20,  **  For  it  is  not  ye  that  speak,  but  the  Spirit  of  your 
Father  which  speaketh  in  you"  (the  Holy  Spirit  or  Ghost). 
Matt.  xii.  28,  **  but  if  I  cast  out  devils  by  the  Spirit  of  God  " 
(the  Holy  Ghost).  And,  in  verses  31-2,  "but  the  blasphemy 
against  the  Holy  Ghost  shall  not  be  forgiven  *'  (the  Spirit  of 
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God).  **  Baptizing  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the 
Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost"  (Matt,  xxviii.  19);  this,  by 
implication,  is  the  nearest  approach  to  personality  we  can 
find  in  the  three  earlier  evangelists;  but,  in  the  face  of  all 
the  other  texts,  still  can  only  allude  to  the  Holy  Spirit  of  the 
Father  proceeding,  let  us  admit,  from  the  Son.  In  Mark, 
c.  I,  V.  8,  <*he  shall  baptize  you  with  the  Holy  Ghost;" 
(v.  10) ''  the  Spirit  like  a  dove  descending  upon  him,  and  there 
came  a  voice  from  heaven  (not  from  the  dove).  Mark  iii.  29, 
"but  he  that  shall  blaspheme  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  hath 
never  forgiveness,"  clearly  alluding  to  God's  procedure  in  Jesus, 
as  shown  in  v.  30,  *' because,  they  said,  He  (Jesus)  hath  an 
unclean  spirit."  Mark  xiii.  11,  "/or  it  is  not  ye  that  speak, 
but  the  Holy  Ghost "  (the  Divine  Spirit) ;  and,  in  v,  32,  Jesus 
says,  "  But  of  that  day  and  that  hour  knoweth  no  man ;  no, 
not  the  angels  which  are  in  heaven,  neither  the  Son,  but  the 
Father."  In  this,  and  in  every  other  case,  wherever  the  Father 
and  the  Son  are  spoken  of  together,  there  is  no  hint  even  of 
such  a  separate  personal  Deity  as  a  Holy  Ghost,  which  is 
always  and  nothing  else  but  the  Spirit  of  God,  just  as  ghost 
means  spirit  in  ordinary  bible  parlance,  as  in  Mark  (xv.  37) 
when  Jesus  "  gave  up  the  ghost."  In  Luke  (iii.  15)  John  says, 
"  he  shall  baptize  you  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with  fire ; " 
(iv.  18)  "the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  upon  me"  (the  Holy  Ghost 
or  Spirit);  (xi.  13)  "your  heavenly  Father  (shall)  give  the  Holy 
Spirit  to  them  that  ask  him "  (the  Holy  Ghost) ;  (xii.  10) 
blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  in  Mark  iii.  29.  Luke 
xii.  12,  "  for  the  Holy  Ghost  (Spirit^  shall  teach  you  in  the 
sapfie  hour  what  ye  ought  to  say;"  (xxiv.  49)  "behold  I  send 
the  promise  of  my  Father  upon  you"  (the  Holy  Spirit  or 
Ghost).  In  John  we  read  (c.  i.  v.  32-3)  "  I  saw  the  Spirit 
descending  from  heaven  like  a  dove ; "  "  the  same  is  he  which 
baptizeth  with  the  Holy  Ghost;  "  and  Jesus  says  (iii.  5-6), 
"  Except  a  man  be  bom  of  water,  and  of  the  Spirit,  he  cannot 
enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God.  That  which  is  bom  of  the 
flesh  is  flesh,  and  that  which  is  bom  of  the  Spirit  is  spirit." 
V.  34)  "  for  God  giveth  not  the  Spirit  by  measure  unto  him ; " 
c.  vii.  39)  "  for  the  Holy  Ghost  was  not  yet  given,  because 
that  Jesus  was  not  yet  glorified  "  (here  John  contradidls  his 
own  remarks  in  c.  i.  v.  32-3).  In  c.  xiv.  v.  16-17,  we  meet 
with  a  more  definite  meaning.  "  I  will  pray  the  Father,  and 
he  shall  give  you  another  Comforter,  that  he  may  abide  with 
you  for  ever,  even  the  Spirit  of  truth"  And  again,  in  v.  26, 
"But  the  Comforter,  which  is  the  Holy  Ghost,  whom  the 
Father  will  send  in  my  name,  he  shall  teach  you  all  things; " 
but  this  expression  he  is  clearly  intended  to  be  metaphorical, 
as  all  the  expressions.  Spirit  of  Truth,  Holy  Ghost,  &c.,  prove: 
though  John  again  says,  in  c.  xv.  26,  "  when  the  Comforter  is 
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come,  whom  I  will  send  unto  you  from  the  Father,  even  the 
Spirit  of  truth,  which  proceedeth  from  the  Father,  he  shall 
testify  of  me/*  In  c.  xvi.  v.  7,  et  seq.,  Jesus  is  made  to  say, 
"If  I  go  not  away,  the  Comforter  will  not  come  unto  you ; 
hut,  if  I  depart,  I  will  send  him  unto  you.  And  when  he  is 
come  he  will  reprove  the  world  of  sin,"  &c.  But,  in  v.  13, 
Jesus  is  again  made  to  say,  "  howheit  when  he,  the  Spirit  of 
truth  is  come."  Now,  this  impersonation  or  embodiment  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  is  entirely  an  idea  of  John's  mystic  theology, 
and  to  him  or  to  his  school  is  due  the  creation  of  a  third  Deity 
or  divine  "  aeon."  *  But  so  confused  is  the  idea,  both  in  ex- 
pression and  in  reality,  that  nothing  can  be  made  out  of  it 
but  a  sort  of  divine  being,  a  he — ^an  ego,  a  personality — ^who 
is  neither  the  Father  nor  the  Son,  but  a  distindl  and  separate 
"  Comforter"  (the  Paraclete  of  the  scholastic  divines),  who  is 
the  Spirit  of  Truth  or  the  Holy  Ghost  embodied  in  a  new 
form  of  John's  own  conception,  or  of  his  school,  and  of  so 
vague  a  charad^er  that  John  himself  subsequently  makes  use 
of  the  expression,  in  c.  xx.  22,  as  that  of  Jesus  himself,  *<  And 
when  he  (Jesus)  had  said  this,  he  breathed  on  them  (his  dis- 
ciples), and  said  unto  them,  Receive  ye  the  Holy  Ghost,"  and 
this  after  the  resurre(5lion.  However,  we  conceive  that  John 
is  so  clearly  an  advocate  and  expounder  of  certain  mystical 
dodlrines,  which  may  or  may  not  have  been  those  also  of 
Jesus,  but  which  were  certainly  never  publicly  propounded  by 
him  in  the  complete  manner  John  attempted  to  explain  them, 
and  were,  we  believe,  not  systemized  till  long  after  the  death 
of  Jesus,  that  his  conception  of  the  Comforter  is  purely  a 
matter  of  speculation  for  the  inquisitive.  The  only  form  in 
which  the  Holy  Ghost  is  spoken  of,  by  the  other  narrators, 
is  that  of  a  dove.  Such  a  form  is  clearly  emblematic,  and 
can  have  no  bearing  upon  the  existence  of  a  third  personal 
Deity,  such  as  is  insisted  on  in  the  Athanasian  creed. 

We  have  been  led  into  this  digression  in  order  to  vindicate 
our  statement  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  at  this  day  diffused  with 
power  over  the  face  of  all  the  world,  and  that  such  a  Holy 
Spirit  is  the  Spirit  of  truth,  the  love  of  truth,  the  disposition 
given  to  mankind  to  receive  truth,  and  the  desire  in  them  to 
obtain  it.  Such  a  spirit  could  not  arise  or  exist,  did  not  men 
doubt  that  they  had  the  truth  :  we  have  said,  truth  is  a  result, 
the  result  of  investigation,  thought,  reasoning,  and  judgment, 
and  it  is  evident  that  before  they  will  exercise  such  faculties, 
they  must  feel  in  themselves  that  their  tenets  are  doubtfully 
true.  There  is  only  one  way  to  new  opinions,  and  ^hat  is,  by 
getting  rid  of  old  ones.  One  creed  must  be  shaken  down  and 
swept  away  before  you  can  build  up  another ;  you  cannot  keep 

*  Read  Dr.  Burton's  "  Inquiries  into  the  Heresies  of  the  Apostolic  Age." 
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both  ;  you  cannot  well  hold  truth  and  error  together ;  you  can- 
not serve  at  once,  two  masters.    Truth,  the  Queen  of  the 
soul,  is  jealous  of  her  place  in  man's  estimation,  and  will 
share  her  throne  of  honour  with  no  painted  harlot.    Are  we 
deceived  in  our  belief,  that  truth  is  desired  by  the  best  and  a 
constantly  increasing  mass  of  men,  of  all  creeds  and  nations  at 
the  present  day?    We  think  not,  and  own,  moreover,  that  the 
soldiers  in  her  cause  are  numerous,  earnest,  and  noble-minded. 
Yet  none  have  spoken  more  spiritedly  on  truth,  than  some  of 
the  great  ecclesiastical  orators  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
who  confer  such  honour  on  the  French  name.     Men  who, 
though    dignitaries    of   the    Roman    Catholic    Church,  and 
throughout  their  lives  her  obedient  children,   were   still  of 
evangelical   purity  of  chara(5ler,  and   shed  on  her  a  lustre 
which  she  little  deserves :    in  soul  and   spirit  they  belonged 
not    to    this    or    that    church,    but    to     the     whole    world. 
Foremost  amongst  these  we  would  cite  the  good  and  most 
eloquent  Bishop  of  Clermont,  J.  B.  Massillon.*      It  is  true 
that   in  the  extradls  we  append,  the  definition  of  truth   as 
preached  by  him  appears  vague  and  varies  in  its  meaning 
here  and  there :  being  now  spiritual,  now  social,  now  personal 
in  its  nature ;  but  we  may  safely  leave  each  reader  to  make 
his  own  application  of  the  words.     **  The  truth,"  that  light 
from  heaven  figured  by  the  star  which  appeared  to  the  wise 
men,  is  the  only  thing  here  below  which  is  worthy  the  cares 
and  researches  of  man.     She  only  can  enlighten  our  spirit  and 
rule  our  heart.    The  source  of  all  real  happiness ;  the  founda- 
tion of  our  hopes ;  the  solace  of  our  woes ;  the  remedy  for  all 
our  evils.     She  alone  is  the  strength  of  a  good  conscience  and 
the  terror  of  a  bad  one.    The  secret  misery  of  vice ;  the  in- 
ternal recompense  of  virtue.     She  immortalises  those  who 
love  her;  ennobles  the  chains  of  those  who  suffer  for  her; 
attra(5ls  public  honour  upon  the  ashes  of  her  defenders  and 
martyrs ;  and  renders  abject  poverty  respe<ftable  to  those  who 
have    left    all    to    follow    her;    lastly,   she   alone    imparts 
magnanimity,  forms  heroes  and  saints  the  world  is  not  worthy 
of,  and  wise  men  who  alone  deserve  the  name.    The  extent 
of  our  cares  should  be  to  know  her ;  of  our  talents,  to  make 
her  manifest ;  and  of  our  zeal,  to  defend  her. 

In  men  we  must  seek  for  her ;  and  by  her  alone,  seek  to 
please  them ;  esteem  nothing  in  them  but  the  truth ;  and  by 
her  alone,  must  we  suffer  them  to  please  us.  In  a  word,  it 
appears,  that  she  shows  herself  to  us,  to  make  us  love  her ;  and 
that  she  makes  herself  known  to  us,  that  we  may  learn  to 
know  ourselves. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  astonishing,  what  different  impressions 

*  Sele^ioDs  from  the  works  of  Massillon.    Hatchard  &  Son,  London. 
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the  same  truth  makes  upon  men — ^like  a  clear  light  to  some, 
which,  by  showing  them  their  duty,  makes  it  delightful  to 
them — ^like  an  irksome  glare  to  others,  it  distresses  and 
embarrasses  them,  and  finally,  it  is  a  thick  cloud  to  many,  that 
irritates  and  arms  their  fury  against  it,  and  finishes  by  blinding 
them."  Again:  "Seldom  do  we  undertake  the  interest  of 
truth" — forward,  proud,  intradlable,  when  our  passions  are 
interested ;  but  cowardly,  timid,  and  mean,  as  soon  as  truth  is 
in  question.  We  know  nothing  of  that  holy  pride,  that  up- 
rightness of  heart,  that  lofty  magnanimity  and  noble 
simplicity,  so  resped^ed  even  by  the  world,  of  which  the  first 
disciples  of  the  faith  left  us  so  many  great  examples,  and 
which  have  always  been  chara<5leristic  of  the  truly  faithful. 
We  live  for  men,  not  for  God  and  ourselves.  We  make  our 
conscience,  religion,  disposition,  charadler,  mind,  and  heart 
to  suit  them,  as  if  they  were  the  end  and  motive  of  all  our 
views  and  adlions,  or  as  if  they  could  be  their  price  and  fecom- 
pense."  After  saying  that  truth  is  due  to  all  men,  he 
continues,  '*In  fadl,  the  truth  is  not  ours,  we  are  but  its 
witnesses,  dependents,  and  depositaries.  It  is  the  light  of 
God  in  man,  which  ought  to  illuminate  the  whole  world, 
and  when  we  conceal  it  we  are  unjust  towards  our 
brethren,  to  whom  it  belongs  as  well  as  to  us,  and  ungrateful 
towards  the  Father  of  Light  who  has  shed  it  abroad  in  our 
hearts." 

Now,  look  around  you,  not  on  Europe  and  Asia  alone  but  over 
all  the  world,  and  say  how  far  this  "  light  of  God  in  man,  which 
ought  to  illuminate  the  whole  world,"  extends.  How  does  it 
shine?  Of  such  light  we  see  but  glimmerings  indeed — the 
people  and  nations  are  enveloped  in  mist  and  fog,  and  stumble 
and  labour  through  life  in  a  state  of  almost  perfedl  spiritual 
darkness.  Do  not  imagine  this  to  be  a  mere  figure  of  speech — 
it  is  a  miserable  fa(5t — -for  truth  is  light,  and  error  is  darkness 
to  the  soul.  No  people,  knowingly  at  least,  ever  spoke  of 
error  as  light,  and  truth  as  darkness.  And  now,  how  stands 
the  case?  Why,  that  out  of  about  nine  hundred  millions  of 
human  beings  some  seven  hundred  millions  at  least  pass 
through  life  in  a  state  of  spiritual  and  intellectual  darkness, 
which  cannot  but  be  most  injurious  to  themselves,  and  a  most 
serious  hindrance  to  the  welfare  and  progress  of  the  whole 
world.  They  are  cut  up  into  sedlions,  nations,  races,  and  lan- 
guages, possessing  churches  and  governments,  neither  of  which 
will  help  them  forward  on  the  way  to  light,  whilst  the  former 
do  all  in  their  power  to  prevent  its  admittance  into  the  souls 
of  those  committed  to  their  charge.  The  trust  has  been  given 
to  them,  and  they  have  failed  to  execute  it;  so  for  this  are  they 
doomed  to  fall,  and  the  hour  of  their  fall  draws  swiftly  near. 
Falshood  and  error  shall  be  exterminated,  and  the  knowledge 
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and  worship  of  the  one  >  supreme  Diety,  the  creator  and  pre- 
server of  all  mankind,  shall  yet  reign  supreme  throughout 
the  world. 

Among  almost  all  nations  are  to  be  found  some  advanced 
spirits,  more  thoughtful,  reasoning,  far-seeing,  and  educated 
than  the  rest :  who  long  for  and  seek  to  benefit  their  fellows. 
But  they  are  comparatively  powerless ;  and  if  not  persecuted, 
exiled,  or  even  slain,  are  glad  to  wait  in  patient  but  passive 
hope.  It  is  the  mission  of  the  Universal  Church  to  extend  its 
prote(5lion  and  encouragement  to  all  such,  to  let  them  know 
that  they  are  not  isolated  or  forsaken ;  and  that  a  living  and 
energetic  organized  power  exists  among  the  most  civilized 
nations,  which  will  afford  them  a<5live  assistance,  and  give 
them  that  assurance  of  sympathy  and  support  which  is  so 
needful  and  requisite  to  all  reformers.  No  other  church — no 
government  will  do  this :  the  Universal  Church  alone,  without 
interfering  immediately  in  matters  of  creed  or  government, 
without  seeking  primarily  to  spread  its  own  dod^rines,  desires 
only  to  aid  in  the  intellectual,  moral,  and  personal  instru<5lion 
of  the  people ;  to  advance  the  spread  of  knowledge ;  to  teach 
the  truths  now  common  to  all  civilized  countries — spiritual, 
intelle<5lual,  and  scientific  fadts  especially:  assured  that  by 
pursuing  such  a  course,  the  way  is  being  made  straight  and 
disincumbered  of  obstacles,  by  which  nations  are  led  to  the 
true  knowledge  and  love  of  God  and  of  themselves.  Such  a 
plan  requires  time,  we  know,  but  we  have  little  faith  in  sudden 
growths.  What  will  last  long,  takes  long  to  grow :  the  quicker 
the  growth,  the  quicker  the  decay.  Whatever  is  durable, 
must  be  built  up  slowly,  solidly,  and  with  care;  all  nature 
is  our  guide  in  this ;  all  experience  tends  to  read  us  the  same 
lesson. 

We,  ourselves,  have  proceeded  far  enough  into  the  light,  our 
way  is  bright  and  clear ;  not  so  is  it  with  our  fellow  creatures 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  world.  What  they  want  is 
not  the  old  Hebrew  bible,  or  any  books  on  speculative  religion, 
they  have  enough  and  too  many  of  their  own  ;  but  they  need 
simple  truths,  intelledlual  enlightenment,  scientific  fad^s,  and 
physical  instrudlion ;  they  are  to  be  treated  as  mere  children,  and 
like  children,  must  begin  at  the  beginning;  they  have  all  to  learn, 
and  there  is  but  one  way  of  improving  and  raising  them  up  to 
a  higher  spiritual  and  mental  state,  and  that  is  by  the  means 
we  have  pointed  out,  and  which  the  Church  should  make  it  its 
first  duty  to  put  into  adlion. 

We  rely  on  the  spread  of  common  truths,  as  the  surest 
way  to  lead  men  up  to  spiritual  truths.  Dr.  Channing 
has  well  remarked  that,  *^  the  truth  is  the  seed  of  other  truths. 
It  is  sown  in  us  to  bear  fruit,  not  to  lie  torpid.  The  power  of 
mind  by  which  truth  becomes  prolific  is  freedom.    Our  great 
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duty  is  to  encourage  vigorous  a(5lion  of  the  mind.  The  greater 
number  of  free  and  vigorous  minds  brought  to  bear  upon  a 
subjedly  the  more  is  truth  promoted."  We  court  enquiry 
and  require  proper  discussion.  It  is  from  the  conflidl  of 
ideas,  says  Plato,  that  the  sparks  of  reason  and  of  truth  spring 
forth.  Scientific  fadls,  free  thoughts  and  free  discussion,  are 
the  principles  on  which  the  Church  fpunds  its  hopes  of  progress 
for  all  mankind,  based  upon  religious  truths,  on  the  knowledge 
and  love  of  God,  tending  to  His  divine  honour  and  glory,  and 
to  the  consequent  well  being,  happiness  and  progress  of  the 
entire  human  race. 


LAW   AND    ORDER. 


We  have  in  previous  chapters  on  "Miracles,"  and  "Love,"  shown 
how  important  it  is  for  all  men  to  have  clear  and  precise  ideas 
as  to  the  meaning  and  value  of  Law  and  Order,  as  established 
by  the  Creator,  in  the  arrangement  and  development  of  natural 
and  spiritual  life.  The  divine  order  is  unchangeable  because 
perfetft ;  and  is  manifested  by  the  system  of  the  universe, 
which,  by  its  means  alone,  is  firmly  and  perdurably  estab- 
lished. 

So  important  is  order,  and  consequently  law — for  without 
laws  could  no  order  exist — that  even  when  not  perfeifl  or  per- 
haps unjusteven,  as  is  frequently  the  case  with  human  laws ;  yet 
such  laws  cannot  be  transgressed^  with  impunity  by  anyone. 
There  are  written  and  unwritten  laws,  and  the  last  are  as 
binding  on  man,  under  penalty  if  contravened,  as  the  first. 
Such  a  law  is  custom,  which,  however  foolish  or  even  perni- 
cious, no  one  living  within  the  radius  of  its  influence  may  hope 
to  contravene  or  defy  with  impunity.  No  one  can  disregard 
civil  or  even  social  law  then  without  a  certain  painful  result, 
the  doing  so  carries  with  it  an  amount  of  penalty,  varying  in 
nature  and  extent,  with  the  importance  of  the  law,  from  the 
verdict  of  "  Sus  per  col."  to  that  of  "  vulgar  wretch :"  it  is  no 
matter  even  that  the  laws  may  be  wrong,  and  the  breakers  of 
them  right,  that  they  are  unnatural  and  silly,  whilst  the  trans- 
gressor adls  naturally  and  is  wise;  the  penalty  of  trans- 
gression must  still  be  paid.  An  a<5l  may  not  be  criminal  in 
itself,  and  yet  if  done  against  received  custom,  may  entail  all 
the  pains  of  criminality ;  and  this  holds  good,  even  in  trivial 
matters. 

If  then  we  necessarily  suffer  from  not  stridlly  observing 
national  and  social  laws,  which  may  be  wise  or  foolish,  just  or 
unjust,  are  often  transient,  and  generally  vary,  both  with  time 
and  locality :  how  much  more  must  we  expe<5l  to  suffer  for 
transgressing  the  eternal  and  immutable  laws  of  the  Creator, 
which  are  perfedlly  just  and  wise,  and  so  framed,  that  by 
obedience  to  them,  and  leading  a  life  in  unison  with  their 
teaching,  we  are  sure  to  find  happiness ;  and  by  disobeying 
or  negledling  them,  cannot  fail  to  be  miserable  ?  As  regards 
the  Divine  spiritual  laws,  we  are  all  acquainted,  more  or  less, 
with  their  nature,  and  are  taught  them  from  our  infancy  up- 
wards, nor  can  we  well  plead  ignorance ;  it  is  unnecessary  to 
recapitulate  them ;  but  one  we  will  particularly  mention,  which 
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is  not  sufficiently,  as  we  think,  regarded ;  it  is  this :  that  all 
created  human  beings,  all  spiritual  beings,  in  contradi(5tion  to 
animals  merely,  are  endowed  with  a  tendency  to  love  their 
Creator — this  we  hold  to  be  a  universal  law — ^therefore,  in  all 
natures  there  is  a  tender  or  good  side,  which  we  are  safe  in 
appealing  to,  and  though  self-love  and  self-will  may  be  strong, 
and  have  been  indulged  to  the  soul's  near  undoing,  yet  such 
a  tendency  exists,  even  in  the  worst  or  most  vitiated  natures, 
and  by  it,  man  can  always  be  brought  back,  with  more  or  less 
difficulty,  to  the  love  and  knowledge  of  his  Creator. 

As  regards  human  laws,  they  may  be  classed  as  political, 
moral,  social,  and  individual;  the  laws  of  nature  as  regards 
man,  the  laws  of  society,  and  the  laws  of  the  state.  In  respedl 
to  the  first,  man  must  find  them  out,  and  is  given  abilities  and 
faculties  to  observe  and  discover  them  :  thus  he  learns  by 
science  and  experience,  and  laws  founded  on  such  science  are 
sure  to  be  just  and  good  as  they  tend  to  his  welfare,  and 
constitute  a  body  of  truths,  with  which  the  teachings  and  ten- 
dencies of  religion  must  harmonise,  or  the  latter  are,  and  must 
be,  bad  and  untrue,  and  those  who  pit  them  against  such 
scientific  knowledge  are  wrong  and  proceed  in  error ;  as,  for 
instance,  when  science  demonstrates  as  a  truth  that  cleanli- 
ness is  good  for  man,  body  and  soul,  and  a  Church  preaches  the 
san(5lity  of  negle(5l  of  the  body,  and  consequent  dirt,  such  a 
Church,  and  those  who  hold  its  dodtrine,  if  only  theoretically, 
are  in  error,  and  acfl  prejudicially  to  man's  interest.  Natural 
laws  are  now,  however,  so  well  known  and  appreciated  by 
most  civilised  persons  as  to  need  no  further  notice.  If  we  dis- 
obey them  we  must  expect  to  suffer,  and  that  Church  «which 
induces  any  human  beings  so  to  disobey  them,  as  do  the  Papal 
and  Buddhist  Churches  for  instance,  especially  in  the  first 
great  law  of  nature,  the  propagation  of  the  race,  acfls  most  per- 
niciously towards  the  individual  and  towards  society  as  well. 
Idolatry,  poverty,  misuse  of  life,  are  all  evils,  and  the  churches, 
whether  of  the  Pope,  of  Buddha,  or  of  Brahma,  which  incul- 
cate and  encourage  them,  are  not  fitted  for  mankind,  and  are 
clearly  injurious  to  all  of  us.  Social  laws,  as  they  differ  among 
different  nations,  and  among  different  sed^ions  of  the  same 
nation,  may,  as  we  have  said  before,  be  good  or  bad,  useful 
or  silly,  as  the  case  may  be,  but  wherever  a  man  is  placed  he 
had  better  conform  to  them,  or  he  must  be  prepared  to  endure 
social  punishment,  resulting  in  avoidance  of  him  by  others, 
downright  persecution,  and  a  bad  name. 

The  laws  of  the  state,  or  code  of  national  written  laws, 
should  in  all  cases  be  made  as  plain  and  clear  as  possible. 
The  barbarous  and  confusing  jargon  of  the  judicature  should, 
as  far  as  possible,  be  cast  aside ;  there  should  be  no  excuse  for 
persons  of  ordinary  intelligence  not  understanding  them,  and 
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they  should  be  rendered  as  public  as  possible  at  the  expense 
of  the  nation,  the  motto  being  that  of  ancient  Rome, 
**  Salus  populi  suprema  lex."  Every  man  who  lives  subjedt  to 
the  laws  may  fairly  demand  that  he  shall  be  enabled  to  learn 
with  the  least  possible  difficulty  what  those  laws  are.  It  is 
clearly  unjust  to  a  man  for  the  state  to  keep  laws  "  in  petto," 
hidden  and  unpublished,  and  then  suddenly  to  come  down  on 
the  transgressor,  who  has  adled  in  ignorance  of  their  existence. 
If  all  the  old  unrepealed  laws  of  England  were  to  be  carried 
out,  who  could  say  what  penalties  we  should  be  subjedl  to,  and 
for  what  unsuspedled  contraventions  of  them. 

It  is  not  enough  to  say  they  are  not  used ;  they  should  not 
exist,  if  bad  andfoolish;  if  good  and  wise,  they  should  be  made 
public  in  the  widest  possible  manner.  Simplicity  should  be 
the  very  soul  of  good  laws,  and  without  justice  on  their  side 
laws  are  iniquitous. 

Take  an  instance :  what  can  be  more  important  to  every 
man  than  his  personal  liberty  and  personal  good  name,  and 
yet  what  do  we  daily  see  but  men  brought  before  a  tribunal 
on  charges  which  are  disposed  of  as  soon  as  made,  and  then 
the  judge  tells  the  accused  that  he  leaves  the  court  without 
a  stain  upon  his  character ;  when  we  all  know  that  the  accu- 
sation publicly  made,  though  disproved,  sticks  to  the  man  and 
is  a  stain  on  him  through  life. 

Again  :  a  person  may  be  charged  with  a  crime,  and  after  a 
preliminary  examination  can  be,  and  is,  sent  to  prison  for  an 
indefinite  period,  sometimes  for  nine  months,  and  treated  as 
one  convi(fted  of  guilt,  though  the  verdidl  has  never  been  pro- 
nounced, and  he  may  after  all  be  innocent.     We  do  not  give 
instances,  because  hardly  a  day  passes  but  such  gross  cases  of 
injustice  and  iniquity  are  recorded  in  the  papers.     We  hold 
that  no  charge  against  any  one,  high  or  low,  rich  or  poor, 
should  be  heard  in  public,  and  allowed  to  be  recorded  in  the 
public  prints  before  undergoing  a  preliminary  investigation  in 
a  court  of  substantiation,  before  two  or  more  trusty,  stipendiary 
•*  Moderators,"  who  should  hold  daily  sittings  and  hear  charges 
before  they  are  passed  on  to  any  public  court.     And,  as  regards 
•detention  in  prison,  after  a  charge  has  been  so  far  substantiated 
as  to  be  found  amenable  to  the  judicature,  the  person  so  de- 
tained, but  not  yet  proved  to  be  acflually,  though  he  is  pre- 
sumably guilty,  should  not  be  placed  in  the  same  prison,  nor 
be  subjedl   to  the   same   discipline  as  convidled   felons,  but 
should  be  kept  in   durance   in  places,  and   subjedl  to  rules 
specifically  made   for  such  cases,   and  that  on   no  account 
should  the  accused  be  detained  longer  than  one  month  without 
trial,  except  by  special  order  of  the  highest  authority,  and  for 
the  purpose  of  completing  necessary  evidence  for  or  against 
the  accused. 
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In  the  case  also  of  injuries  inflidled  on  one  man  by  another, 
how  does  the  injured  person  obtain  compensation  by  the 
offender  being  imprisoned  or  fined?  What  sense  is  there 
after  a  man  has  beaten,  mained,  and  injured  another,  may  be 
for  life,  in  a  fit  of  drunken  madness,  perhaps,  that  the  offender 
should  be  imprisoned  for  ever  so  many  months,  or  made  to  pay 
some  fine,  which  goes — no  matter  where,  if  it  does  not  go  into 
the  pocket  of  the  person  so  injured  ?  The  old  Anglo-Saxon 
law  always  regarded  compensation  to  the  sufferer  rather  than 
punishment  to  the  criminal.  Justice  itself,  surely,  implies 
compensation,  even  more  than  punishment.  Instead  of  im* 
prisoning  an  offender,  in  most  instances,  and  in  all  cases  of 
personal  injury  and  loss  to  the  person  injured,  would  it  not  be 
wiser  and  better  instead  of  imprisoning  the  criminal  or  im- 
posing a  fine,  which  frequently  he  cannot  pay,  to  free  the 
offender,  if  he  has  any  status  at  all,  and  oblige  him  to  pay  a 
sum  to  the  person  injured,  proportionate  to  the  injury:  which 
he  should  pay  by  instalments,  if  unable  to  pay  at  once,  and,  in 
defauit  of  which,  he  should  be  subje<5l  to  further  and  increasing 
penalties  ?  But  we  are  going  into  details  which  are  beyond 
pur  province,  which  is  merely  to  give  some  hints  as  to  general 
principles,  the  very  first  of  which  is  that  of  the  absolute  and 
practical  equality  of  all  men  before  the  law.  Law  ought  to  be 
the  very  impersonation  of  justice,  and,  like  its  great  original^ 
to  be  no  respedlor  of  persons.  The  laws  must  not  be  like 
Swift's  description  of  them :  "  Cobwebs,  which  may  catch 
small  Hies,  but  let  wasps  and  hornets  break  through.*'  They 
must  be  strong  enough  to  catch  the  most  royal  offender,  and, 
in  proportion  to  the  dignity  and  position  of  the  offender, 
should  be  the  compensation  for  the  offence. 

Freedom  under  the  law,  order  proceeding  from  the  law: 
these  are  the  effe(51s  of  good  legislation  which  all  wise  govern- 
ments will  seek  after  and  pursue.  We  have  only  now  to  say 
a  few  words  on  spiritual  order  as  subject  to  law. 

As  in  the  Deity  alone  dwells  the  perfedlion  of  spirit  and  of 
substance,  so  in  Him  alone  dwells  the  fullness  of  order  and  of 
law.  His  universal  government  is  carried  out  systematically  by 
laws  adding  in  order,  to  which  man  forms  no  exception ;  and  we 
have  shown  in  the  chapters  on  "  Love  "  and  "  Freewill  in  Man" 
how  that  order,  in  his  particular  case,  is  arranged;  that  is,  man's 
adlions,  if  expedled  to  conduce  to  his  own  happiness  and  the 
general  welfare,  must  be  motived,  first,  by  love  of  God, 
secondly,  by  love  of  his  fellow  creatures,  and  lastly,  by  love 
of  self;  and  where  his  life  is  so  regulated,  he  dwells  in  the  har- 
monious order  of  his  nature,  and  a<5ls  wisely  for  himself  and 
happily  for  others.  Nor  is  such  a  course  difficult ;  we  do  not 
desire  to  see  man  adling  against  his  nature  and  seeking  to 
destroy  self  altogether,  as  is  done  in  the  Papal  and  other 
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Christian  churches,  only  that  he  should  so  duly  regulate  it  and 
submit  it  to  the  nobler  laws,  as  the  kingdom  of  God  may  more 
surely  come  and  be  spread  over  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven. 

Owen  Feltham,  an  old  author,  whose  good  sense,  catholic 
spirit,  and  powerful  language,  have  endeared  him  to  us,  thus 
aptly  expresses  himself  on  this  subject : — 

'*  How  he  must  live  who  lives  well/' 

Whosoever  negle(5ls  his  duty  to  himself,  to  his  neighbour,  or 
his  God ;  halts  in  something  that  should  make  life  commenda- 
ble.    For  ourselves,  we  need  order  :  for  our  neighbour,  charity : 
and  for  God,  our  reverence  and  humility ;    and  these  are  so 
certainly  linked  one  to  another,  as  he  that  lives  orderly  cannot 
but  be  acceptable,  both  to  God  and  the  world.     Nothing  jars 
the  world's  harmony,  like  men  that  break  the  ranks  *  *  *  Did 
every  man  keep  his  own  life,  what  a  concord  in  music  would 
a  world,  a  kingdom,  a  city,  a  family  be  I  *  *  *  Without  charity 
a  man  cannot  be  sociable ;  take  away  that,  and  there  is  little 
else  that  a  man  has  to  do  in  the  world.     How  pleasant  can 
good  company  make  his  life  beneath  !     Certainly,  if  there  be 
an3^hing  meant  in  mere  humanity,  it  is  in  the  intercourse  of 
beloved  society,  when  every  one  shall  be  each  other's  coun* 
sellor,  each  other's  friend,  and  mind,  and  solace.     And  such 
a  pleasant  life  as  this  I  take  to  be  the  best  pleasing,  both  to 
God  and  man.     Nor  can  this  be  truly  pleasant,  unless  a  man 
be  careful  to  give  God  the  honour  that  he  owes  him.     When  a 
man  shall  do  these,  and  perform  his  duty  to  his  maker,  he 
shall  find  a  peace  within,  that  shall  fit  him  for  whatsoever 
falls.     He  shall  not  fear  himself,  for  he  knows  his  course  is 
order ;  he  shall  not  fear  the  world,  for  he  knows  that  he  hath 
done  nothing  that  has  angered  it ;  he  shall  not  be  afraid  of 
Heaven,  for  he  knows  he  shall  there  find  the  favour  of  a  servant, 
of  a  son,  and  be  prote(fted  against  the  malice  and  the  spleen 
of  hell.     Let  me  live  thus,  and  I  care  not,  though  the  world 
should  flout  my  innocence,     I  wish  to  obey  St.  Bernard,  then 
I  know   I   cannot   but  be   happy,  both   below  and  hereafter. 
**  Tu  qui  in  congregation^  es,  bend  vive,  ordinabilitdr,  sociabili- 
tdr  et  humilitdr;  ordinabilitdr  sibi,  sociabilitdr  proximd,  humi- 

litfer  De6." 

Omnia  Deo. 

So  concludes  our  well  beloved  Owen  Feltham,  the  first 
part  of  his  "  Resolves." 
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Divine  love  and  pure  human  love,  though  of  distin(5l  natures 
have  still  this  in  common,  that  they  desire  the  happiness  of 
the  beloved,  irresF>e(5live  of  personal  advantage.  Human  love 
is  frequently  mingled  with  two  very  different  feelings — Fear 
and  Pity — either  one  or  the  other  of  these  is  often  intimately 
associated  with  love  on  earth,  but  both  are  purely  human,  and, 
in  the  first  case,  the  feeling  is  almost  animal — such  as  a  dog 
may  feel  for  its  master.  "  But  perfedl  love,"  as  St.  John  says, 
"  casteth  out  fear."  We  want  not  your  pity  or  your  fear,  but 
we  long  for  your  love,  and  long  also  to  deserve  it.  We  have 
been  told  that  **  God  is  Love,"  and  also  that  **  Love  is  Heaven 
and  Heaven  is  Love,"  and  it  is  most  certain  that  the  being  who 
has  most  love  in  his  nature  is  the  most  divine  in  charadler 
and  has  the  greatest  capacity  for  heavenly  bliss. 

Love  may  exist,  but  cannot  be  proved  without  trial. 
Self- sacrifice  is  the  soul  of  true  love.  In  the  old  times 
sacrifice  was  not  so  much  practical  as  symbolic;  not  per- 
sonal but  vicarious.  Thus,  human  beings  offered  up  to  God 
whatever  they  deemed  most  precious,  except  themselves,  in 
proof  of  their  love ;  the  first  fruits  of  the  earth  on  which 
they  depended  for  existence ;  the  best  animals  of  the  herds, 
which  constituted  their  principal  wealth,  human  beings, 
and  even  their  own  offspring,  as  that  which  was  dearest 
to  them,  as  Abraham  would  have  sacrificed  Isaac.  But  this 
system  of  sacrifice,  as  men  became  more  enlightened,  gradually 
gave  way  before  the  perception  that  the  most  precious  pos- 
session, and  most  difficult  to  part  with  voluntarily,  was  man's 
own  will;  and  the  true  sacrifice  to  God  was  proclaimed  to 
be  a  humble  spirit,  "  a  broken  and  a  contrite  heart,  O  God 
thou  will  not  despise." 

True  love  can  only  be  proved  in  adversity ;  it  is  the  touch- 
stone of  its  a(5lual  existence,  which  can  only  be  presumed,  but 
is  not  to  be  trusted,  when  we  are  prosperous.  There  is  a  depth 
of  love  in  the  broken  heart  which  can  only  be  conceived  by 
those  who  have  been  faithful  through  misery,  adversity,  poverty, 
sickness  and  death.  As  regards  the  great  and  infinite  love  of 
God  towards  man,  and  to  all  his  creatures,  it  is  so  profound 
that  we  cannot  fathom  it. 

As  the  diamond  is  the  most  precious  gem  on  earth,  so  is 
love  a  spiritual  diamond  ;  a  treasure  which  we  can  cany  away 
with  us  out  of  this  life,  and  which  will  never  lose  its  value. 
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Like  the  diamond,  also,  love  varies  vastly  in  its  value.  Some 
loves  are  of  the  purest  brilliancy  and  the  finest  water ;  they 
shine  with  a  brighter  flame  in  the  night  of  adversity,  and  are 
indestrucflible  by  violence  or  by  fire.  There  are  many  false 
and  poor  loves,  as  there  are  false  and  poor  diamonds ;  mere 
paste,  strass — trash,  counterfeits — ^which  their  owners  would 
foist  on  the  world  as  true  gems,  and  which  will,  indeed,  pass  in 
a  crowd  but  cannot  bear  the  jewellers  test.  Many  most  fine 
and  valuable  loves,  like  unwrought  diamonds,  are  still  in  the 
rough,  and  they  are  but  too  usually  thrown  aside  and  despised 
by  those  to  whom^they  are  offered,  for  the  sake  of  glittering 
— but  intrinsically  worthless  imitations — mere  bits  of  glass. 
Love  is  as  various  in  quality  as  genius,  intelleeft,  or  wit,  and 
may  be  evil  in  its  origin  as  well  as  good.  Indeed  much  human 
love  is  essentially  evil  being  founded  on  self-gratification. 
A  capacity  for  love,  the  most  tender  and  unselfish,  the  most 
noble  and  aspiring  in  its  nature,  even  though  it  finds  no  outlet 
in  this  life,  though  neither  seen  nor  appreciated  by  others,  is  a 
gift  of  God  beyond  all  price,  a  hidden  treasure,  in  which  we 
should  rejoice,  as  bearing  within  itself  at  some  future  time  the 
certain  promise  of  its  final  satisfadlion  and  its  complete  fulfil- 
ment.  But  the  nature  of  love  is  very  vaguely  understood,  and 
falsely  conceived  of  by  thousands.  Numbers  of  people  long 
and  pray  for  love  as  they  would  for  any  luxurious  delight ;  as 
an  alderman  longs  for  a  City  feast,  and  almost  prays  to  Heaven 
that  the  calapash  and  calapee  may  be  plentiful  and  good ;  as 
a  poor  envious  beggar  longs  and  prays  for  wealth,  and  dreams 
of  inexhaustible  treasures ;  or  as  the  sick  man  implores  health 
from  on  high.  A  man  may  pray  for  love  as  the  greatest  benefit 
and  happiness  he  can  conceive,  for  some  good  angel  in  the 
form  of  a  fair  maiden,  to  help  and  console  him,  to  guard  him 
through  the  dangers  of  life,  and  guide  his  erring  footsteps; 
and,  with  still  a  higher  aim  in  view,  to  wit,  that  love  should 
fit  him  for  heaven  and  lead  him  towards  God. 

But  now  think  a  little  on  what  love  really  is  :  do  we  suffi- 
ciently appreciate  what  it  is  we  pray  for  ?  Pure  love  means  the 
perfecfl  union  of  two  souls,  not  arising  from  the  pleasure  de- 
riveable  from  natural  admiration  of  transitory  qualities,  and 
these  generally  superficial :  selfish  gratifications,  mutually  given 
and  received :  but  founded  on  the  reciprocal  desire  for  sympa- 
thetic and  consentaneous  advancement  in  all  those  spiritual 
feelings  and  qualities  which  can  alone  conduce  to  the  eternal 
welfare  of  the  person  loved,  and  which  even  with  the  most 
happily  constituted  human  beings  must  necessarily  be  full  of 
anxieties,  fears,  regrets,  and  painful  trials.  This  love  aspires 
to  see  perfedlion  in  the  being  loved,  is  impatient  of  faults  and 
failings,  and  places  before  itself  the  painful  work  of  corredlion 
and  discipline.    This  is  the  logical  result  of  real  love  towards 
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another.  Not  all  are  friends  who  kiss;  not  all  are  enemies 
who  wound*  God,  who  loves  us  most  of  all,  coirecSls  us  most 
of  all. 

This  kind  of  love,  however,  is  not  usually  found  in  the 
world  ;  with  people  in  general  love  merely  means  the  obtaining 
possession  of  certain  objedls,  which  in  their  eyes  seem  admirable 
and  desirable.  It  has  nothing  spiritual  about  it,  and  is  become, 
as  a  rule,  merely  superficial  and  essentially  selfish.  Still, 
the  sense  of  such  real  love  can  be  felt,  even  by  the  most 
thoughtless,  and  perhaps  at  times  the  want  of  it  cause  them 
compundlion  or  a  sort  of  shadowy  regret.  Besides,  in  pra3dng 
thus  for  love  and  placing  aH  our  ideas  of  happiness  and  welfare 
in  its  attainment,  we  forget  that  it  may  also  become  the  origin 
and  source  of  our  greatest  misery.  No  love  on  each  side  could 
probably  be  purer  and  more  noble  in  its  motives  than  that  of 
Othello  and  Desdemona,  yet  how  tragical  in  its  results  ?  What 
more  pitiable  and  terrible  than  the  holy  love  of  Belvidera  and 
Jaffier  ?  We  adduce  these  two  cases  as  striking  instances  of 
the  uncertainty  of  happiness  even  in  the  purest  state  of  love. 
Who  has  not  wept  over  the  story  of  Vaudracour  and  Julia,  so 
touchingly  related  by  Wordsworth  ?  Who  has  not  pitied  the 
Beverley's  in  Moore's  <* Gamester?"  And  yet  in  all  these 
cases  love,  at  its  commencement,  no  doubt,  promised  unalloyed 
happiness  to  all.  But,  putting  aside  fictitious  stories  of  un- 
happy love — ^though  we  admit  them  as  quite  possible — ^have 
we  not,  all  of  us,  in  the  course  of  a(5lual  life  met  with  painful 
examples  of  a  similar  nature  ?  This  should  moderate  then  our 
intense  longing  for  what  we  fancy  would  be  an  undoubted 
benefit,  and  teach  us  that  our  greatest  blessings  oftentimes  be- 
come the  source  of  our  greatest  trials  and  troubles. 

Some,  again,  long  for  and  thirst  after  love,  but  wiU  not 
drink  of  it  unless  presented  to  them  in  a  golden  chalice,  and 
turn  aside  from  it  in  contempt  if  presented  in  a  wooden  bowL 
Yet  numberless  are  those  who  in  their  journey  through  the 
arid  desert  of  unloved  existence  have  passed  by  this  and  that 
rivulet  and  well,  because  it  did  not  quite  suit  their  taste  and 
fancy,  and  have  been  content  and  glad  in  after  years  to  slake 
their  thirst  at  any  puddle  that  lies  in  their  way ;  nothing  being 
left  between  this  and  death  for  them  to  choose  from ;  nothing 
else  to  slake  their  now  parched  lips. 

There  is  a  painful  part  in  one  of  the  novels  so  much 
read  in  our  day,  called  «The  Small  House  at  AUington," 
where  the  heroine  refuses  the  hand  of  a  worthy  young 
man  who  sincerely  loves  her.  Still  she  says,  *<  I  do  love  you, 
love  you  truly,  and  will  always  love  you,"  &c.  And  this  kind 
of  language  is  common  with  young  ladies  at  the  present  day, 
who  really  have  no  idea  what  love  means.  Such  language  is 
a  mockeiy  even  of  friendship,  and  is  blasphemy  against  love. 
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We  have  said  that  true  love  demands  self-sacrifice  as  a 
result,  but  no  young  woman  would  think  of  such  a  thing. 
She  will  not  sacrifice  herself  at  all,  unless,  indeed,  she  is  well 
paid  for  it  by  a  title  or  a  fortune.  But  what  sacrifice  even  is 
required  in  this  particular  case  ?  Why,  simply,  that  a  young, 
and  consequently,  ignorant  girl,  should  agree  to  pass  her  life 
with  a  man  well  suited  to  her  in  age  and  station,  who  she 
respects  and  likes,  who  asks  to  work  and  slave  for  her,  to 
make  her  happiness  his  life-long  aim,  to  look  forward  to  a 
family  of  children,  in  whom  will  be  centred  their  mutual  love, 
to  be,  in  fa(5l,  her  bread-winner,  gold-finder,  friend,  lover,  hus- 
band, and  guardian ;  and  this,  a  man  who  she  allows  to  be 
honest,  truthful,  affe<5lionate,  courageous,  who,  as  she  herself 
bays,  "  understands  her  heart  because  his  own  is  so  good,^' 
and  indeed  has  no  objedlion  to  make  except  that  she  does  not 
recognise  in  him  the  sort  of  man,  the  noble  creature,  that  she 
had  pidlured  to  herself  as  her  husband,  that  beau  ideal  being 
a  handsome,  worthless  hanger-on  of  the  great,  who,  after 
skulking  meannesses  and  diity  adlions  of  various  kinds,  still 
reigpis  lord  of  her  heart.  But  there  is  no  love  here ;  this  is 
not  love,  but  an  unworthy  respeif^  which  clings  to  the  mean 
and  vile,  because  prepossessing  in  appearance :  and  reje<5ls  the 
worthy  and  noble,  because  good  looks  or  good  position  fail  to 
come  up  to  some  capricious  and  false  ideal  of  her  own.  But  so 
little  is  the  true  nature  and  value  of  love  understood,  either  by 
parents  or  young  people,  that  this  is  comparatively  a  harmless 
case  to  numbers  which  occur  around  us,  in  which  love,  which 
should  be  the  purest,  noblest,  and  most  disinterested  senti- 
ment of  the  human  heart,  is  deformed  into  a  monster  through 
love  of  self  and  love  of  the  world.  And  it  is  considered  rather 
fine  than  otherwise,  for  young  girls  who  look  like  angels  of 
heaven  to  mark  their  course  through  life,  with  ruin  and 
destrudlion,  which  they  deal  around  them  in  the  merriest  man- 
ner, with  feigned  smiles  and  laughter  which  cannot  come 
from  the  heart  where  no  heart  is :  and  who  marry  at  last,  not 
by  any  means  from  love,  but  with  a  view  to  what  is  called 
**  Position  in  Society." 

Young  persons  of  either  sex  do  not  generally  fall  in  love, 
as  it  is  called,  with  a  plain  face  and  common  looking  figure, 
though  the  possessor  may  be  remarkable  for  ability,  honesty, 
goodness,  and  amiability;  but  the  opposites  of  all  these 
qualities  will  not  prevent  their  becoming  desperately  and 
foolishly  enamoured,  out  of  all  reason  and  sense,  with 
handsome  features  and  comely  figures.  Love,  thus,  is  clearly 
the  slave  of  the  fancy.  Nor,  as  a  rule,  do  intellecSl,  morality, 
or  good  sense,  induce  a  feeling  of  love ;  learning  and  ability  go 
for  little ;  the  qualities  which  excite  love  in  woman  are, 
principally:   power,  strength,  courage,  boldness^  hardihood. 
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generosity,  and  kindness  of  disposition.  There  would  be  little 
inclination  in  the  female  heart  to  love  Newton,  Spinoza, 
Galileo,  Grotius,  Adam  Smith,  Bentham,  or  pure  intellecft, 
but  they  are  inclined  strongly  towards  soldiers  and  priests, 
poets  and  artists,  because  the  imagination  is  excited  and  the 
heart  touched :  whilst  intelledl,  enlighten  the  world  as  it  may, 
carries  no  vivifying  heat  with  it.  And  thus,  when  young 
people  love,  they  admire  those  persons  most  who  seem  to 
typify  or  hold  out  a  promise,  by  their  outward  looks,  of  such 
internal  qualities  as  we  have  mentioned.  Beauty  is  with  all  a 
general  attribute  of  perfedlion  and  although  the  ordinary  expe- 
rience of  life  will  painfully  teach  us  that  it  is  a  most  deceptive 
test,  still,  it  is  but  natural  that  youth  should  look  out  for  and 
affedl  beauty,  and,  indeed,  make  it  indispensable  for  the 
obtaining  of  its  admiration  and  love. 

Thus  beauty  is  still  the  vidlor  over  all  reason  and  deliberate 
resolution,  and  draws  us,  willing  or  unwilling,  still  slaves  in 
its  triumphal  course.  Nevertheless,  we  would  ask  young 
women  to  remember  that,  powerful  as  beauty  is,  her  empire 
lasts  but  for  a  brief  period  indeed,  her  reign  is  short,  her  term 
of  power  uncertain ;  a  few  years  will  for  a  certainty  see  its 
decay;  but  there  are  tho^e  qualities  which  all  good  men 
admire,  and  which  the  men  most  worthy  of  their  love  admire 
the  most :  purity  and  innocence  of  heart,  simplicity,  modesty, 
pity,  humility,  and  sincerity.  These  are  not  planted  skin 
deep  only,  like  beauty,  but  are  flowers  which  have  their  roots 
in  the  innermost  soul,  and  which,  after  rendering  life  here 
blessed,  afford  a  happy  presage  for  eternal  life  hereafter. 

But,  trite  as  it  may  be  that  beauty  is  as  deceptive  as  it  is 
transitory,  we  still  all  love  children  as  beings  who  appear  ex- 
quisitely tender,  pretty,  innocent,  guileless,  beautiful,  and  what 
we  most  fancy  angels  would  be :  though  in  sober  fa<5l,  and 
judging,  not  by  the  eye,  but  by  experience,  we  know  that 
children  are  in  reality  by  no  means  the  angels  they  appear  in 
look,  nor  so  guileless  as  their  sweet,  frank,  open  looking  eyes 
would  lead  us  to  believe.  No  one,  we  think,  would  hesitate 
between  the  choice  of  an  eternal  childhood  and  manhood, 
spite  of  all  the  griefs,  pains,  and  anxieties,  of  the  latter.  And 
there  are  children  and  women  who,  with  the  look  of  the  most 
innocent  angels,  are  possessed  of  a  depth  of  cunning,  a  dis- 
regard for  truth,  and  tendency  to  scheming,  most  repugnant  to 
the  nature  of  upright  and  good  people. 

Of  the  various  kinds  of  human  love  the  principal  are 
spiritual,  rational,  emotional,  and  sensuous  (physical)  love. 
The  two  first  are  the  highest  forms  of  love,  and  when  united 
constitute  the  most  perfedl  love  we  can  conceive — angels  can 
own  no  better.  The  two  last  are  the  commonest  forms  of 
human  love,  and  are  essential  to  the  continuance  of  the 
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human  race.  All  love  may,  then,  be  considered  as  complete 
when  it  is  excited  by  the  sense  of  beauty,  purified  by  the 
emotions  of  the  heart,  confirmed  by  the  dicftates  of  reason,  and 
raised  past  death  and  above  the  world,  through  the  holy 
affedlions  and  aspirations  of  the  soul. 

Under  the  name  of  love,  we  do  not  at  all  permit  to  be 
included  the  passion  springing  from  mere  sensual  desire,  which 
is  common  to  mankind  and  brutes — a  merely  animal  passion, 
the  gratification  of  which,  once  enjoyed,  no  feeling  of  love 
does  necessarily  result  or  proceed  from  it,  at  least  for  a  longer 
period  than  that  gratification  can  be  enjoyed. 

Nor  is  that  remarkable  and  inexplicable  feeling  of  attracftion 
between  two  human  bodies  to  be  dignified  with  the  name  of 
love  :  such  power  of  attracflion,  and  likewise  of  repulsion, 
being  probably  nothing  more  than  a  subtle,  eledlrical  or  ele- 
mentary adlion  and  readlion  of  the  bodily  constitution,  which 
leads  us  to  take  the  most  unaccountable  and  unreasonable 
likes  and  dislikes,  and  which  is  sometimes  of  so  powerful  a 
nature,  as  to  render  man's  will  and  reason  quite  helpless  whilst 
under  its  mysterious  influence. 

Thus,  though  in  a  general  way,  we  may  define  love  as  being 
an  overpowering  desire  or  passion  to  obtain  possession  of  a 
certain  object  which  appears  to  promise  us  extraordinary 
pleasure  and  gratification  :  still,  spiritual  love — and  all  truly 
numan  love  is  more  or  less  spiritual — is  to  be  placed  in  a  much 
higher  category,  and  desires  the  happiness  and  welfare  of  the 
being  loved,  even  to  the  detriment,  if  needs  be,  of  the  lover. 
We  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  regarding  love  in  what 
bright  light  we  may,  to  approve  of  unequal  marriages,  for  such 
will,  in  all  probability,  only  lead  to  misery.  Difference  of 
education  between  the  rich  and  poor  leads  to  such  wide  diver- 
sity and  even  opposition  of  individual  charadler,  as  to  render 
a  complete  union  most  difficult  and  unlikely.  Great  difference 
of  age,  also  is  to  be  avoided.  Nature  and  experience  are  above 
all  theory  in  these  respedls ;  and  between  the  noble  and  the 
peasant,  the  very  old  and  the  vpry  young,  there  are  such 
radical  differences,  that  the  happiness  of  a  life-long  union 
between  them  must  be,  in  its  very  nature,  uncertain.  Marriage 
in  the  universal  church,  as  opposed  to  celibacy  in  the  Papal 
church,  is  the  highest  and  best  state  for  man  to  dwell  in,  when 
its  duties  are  properly  performed  and  its  holiness  appreciated. 
We  advocate  the  family  as  opposed  to  the  individual;  domestic 
and  family  happiness,  as  opposed  to  selfish  and  lonely  enjoy- 
ment. There  can  be  no  question  which  state  most  educes  the 
best  qualities  of  man  and  woman,  most  developes,  and  best 
disciplines  them.  Parental  love  is  an  earthly  and  human  type 
of  the  Divine  love,  and  they  err  seriously  who  deem  a  state 
of  celibacy  to  be  superior  to,  or  equally  worthy  with  it.  All  true 
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love  is  ennobling  and  purifying,  and  its  tendency  is  to  raise  us 
to  higher  feelings  and  nobler  aims  than  the  heart  without  such 
high  incentive  can  conceive :  remember  what  Wordsworth  says 
in  his  poem  of  **  Laodamia :" 

'*  Be  thy  afTedions  raised  and  solemnised ; 
Leam  by  a  mortal  yearning  to  ascend — 
Seeking  a  higher  objedl :  love  was  given, 
Encouraged,  sanctioned,  chiefly  for  that  end ; 
For  this  the  passion  to  excess  was  driven — 
That  self  might  be  annulled  :  her  bondage  prove 
The  fetters  of  a  dream,  opposed  to  love." 


HAPPINESS. 


It  has  been  assumed  by  mankind  generally,  and  even  by 
philosophers,  who  might  have  known  better,  that  happiness  is 
the  great  and  proper  objedl  of  man's  attainment  and  life  on 
earth.  Even  to  this  day  our  poets,  our  philosophers,  and  most 
eloquent  writers  expound  this  dodlrine.  Ruskin  asserts,  and 
Colenso  would  appear  to  endorse  the  sentiment,  by  adopting  it 
as  part  of  the  motto  to  his  work  on  the  Pentateuch,  that  "  the 
one  duty  that  men  owe  Him  (the  Deity),  and  the  only  service 
they  can  render  Him  is  to  be  happy." 

From  Epicurus  to  Bentham  the  same  teaching  obtains. 
The  cry  still  is  **  Oh,  happiness,  our  being's  end  and  aim,'*  and 
this  frequently  without  any  definition  of  what  happiness  means  : 
which  is  a  most  dangerous  principle  to  enunciate :  for  men's 
estimate  of  happiness  is  widely  varied  and  generally  most 
ill-conceived.  Pope,  however,  does  explain  in  what  happiness 
consists,  though  Ruskin  does  not. 

'*  Know,  then,  this  truth  (enough  for  man  to  know), 
Virtue,  alone,  is  happiness  below.** 

In  a  general  way  and  to  a  certain  extent  this  may  be  accepted 
as  a  truth ;  yet  we  hold  that  a  man  may  be  virtuous  and  yet 
unhappy,  for  sympathy  with  sin  and  suffering  in  others  is 
alone  sufficient  to  prevent  that  selfish  happiness  which  a  man 
secure  from  the  storm  may  feel,  as  he  sees  his  fellow  creatures 
tossed  to  and  fro  on  the  death-bearing  waves  of  the  tempests  of 
life.  So,  selfishly  wrote  that  man  whom  Francis  Bacon  quotes 
in  his  Essay  on  Truth :  *'  It  is  a  pleasure  to  stand  upon  the 
shore  and  to  see  ships  tost  upon  the  sea ;  a  pleasure  to  stand 
in  the  window  of  a  castle  and  to  see  a  battle,  and  the  adven- 
tures thereof  below;  but  no  pleasure  is  comparable  to  the 
standing  upon  the  'vantage  ground  of  truth  (a  hill  not  to  be 
commanded,  and  where  the  air  is  always  clear  and  serene),  and 
to  see  the  errors  and  wanderings,  and  mists,  and  tempests  in 
the  vale  below."  No,  the  soul  that  loves  God  and  its  fellow 
creatures  finds  no  pleasure  in  such  a  position ;  in  fadl  it  is  a 
selfish  one,  for  his  heart  must  be  sad,  his  spirit  vexed,  affrighted, 
and  wounded,  when  he  sees  so  much  misery,  which  he  is 
helpless,  though  ever  so  anxious,  to  remedy.  De  la  Bruydre 
has  well  remarked  that  at  the  sight  of  some  miseries :  **  there 
is  a  kind  of  shame  in  being  happy." 
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We  do  not  hold  or  teach  that  happiness  is  by  any  means 
the  main  purpose  of  each  man's  life  ;  not  happiness  but  duty 
and    self-development,  in  pursuing  which  our  course  is  not 
always  easy  or  pleasant.     Much  nobler  is  the  saying  of  our 
well-beloved  Fichte,  "  I  am  now  thoroughly  convinced  that  the 
human  will  is  free  ;  and  that  to  be  happy  is  not  the  purpose  of 
our  being,  but  rather  to  deserve  happiness."     In  other  words, 
the  great   purpose   of  our  life  should  be  to  make  ourselves 
worthy  of  God*s  love;  and   perfeif^  happiness   cannot  exist 
until  we  are  conscious  of  having  fitted  ourselves  so  far  as  in 
us  lies,[to  appreciate  and  be  grateful  for,  the  affecSlion  and  care 
of  our   Heavenly  Father;  that  we  have  sought  to  be   His 
children  in  spirit  and  in  truth ;  and  know  that  our  brethren 
around  us  are  also^  co-heirs  of  His  grace  and  sharers  of  our 
joy.     Even  in  matters  purely  mundane,  to  be  rich,  handsome, 
healthy,  learned,  virtuous,  well-esteemed,  full  of  all  blessings : 
whilst  around  us  are  the  poor,  the  wretchedly  poor,  the  de- 
formed, the  sick,  the  diseased  and  miserable,  the  ignorant  and 
grossly  vicious,  the  wickedly  criminal,  the  mean  and  despised, 
the  stricken  even  to  death's  door,  but  who  are  not  allowed  even 
rest   there,  writhing   in  torture    and  crying   out  to  God  for 
release    from    life-long    suffering,    or   with   desperate   hands 
forcing  open  the  way  of  seeming  escape ;  though  they  shall 
fall  even  into  the  pit  of  darkness  and  destrucftion.     Surely  the 
consideration  of  this  is   not   calculated   to   make  the   most 
favoured  one  among  us  happy;  and  if  he  owns  a  human  heart 
should  touch  him  deeply  even  in  his  most  oblivious  moments  of 
selfish  gratification.     Each  man,  who  deserves  the  name,  has  a 
Don  Quixote  and  a  Sancho  within  his  own  bosom  :  the  one 
full  of  shrewd  common  sense,  and  wrapt  up  in  self,  who  only 
asks  to  lead  a  pleasant  life ;  the  other  ever  bent  on  glorious 
exploits  in  behalf  of  suffering  humanity.     We  may  laugh  at 
the  one,  but  we  admire  and  love  the  other,  even  in  his  greatest 
extravagancies.     It  is  true  that  happiness  is  more  generally 
spread  than  appearances  would  lead  us  to  suspedl ;  all  life  is 
life,  just  as  all  bread  is  bread,  but  it  is  apportioned  in  very 
different  quantity  and  quality  to  different  people.     To  some, 
buttered  toast,  hot  and  juicy ;  to  some,  bread  and  jam ;  to 
others,  bread  black  as  a  negro  and  hard  as  a  stone,  to  be 
munched  with  aching  jaws;  whilst  some  do  not  exadlly  live  by 
the  crumbs  and  scraps  from  the  rich  man's  table,  but  are  glad, 
in  order  to  keep  body  and  soul  together,  to  pick  up  any  broken 
vi(5luals  they  may  chance  to  find  in  the  streets.     Bread  and 
honey,  bread  and  treacle,  bread  and  cheese,  bread  and  meat, 
manchets,  tea  cakes,  muffins,  buns,  and  every  kind  and  form 
of  bread  down  to  the  commonest  rye,  or  that  sawdust  bread 
which  we  have  heard  that  people  were  reduced  to  eat  during  the 
great  war,  are  variously  dealt  out  to  various  kinds  of  men,  and 
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all  must  be  content  as  they  may  with  what. they  can  get,  and 
not  as  Quevedo  expresses  it,  let  ''  their  blood  run  out  at  their 
ty^s^'*  fare  they  ever  so  wretchedly. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  this  world  appears  to  be  a  place  of 
enjoyment,  a  place  of  probation,  or  a  place  of  punishment  to 
different  people,  as  their  lot  may  fall,  but  in  what  proportions 
it  would  be  difficult  to  ascertain,  or  why  it  should  be  so,  such 
lot  being  apparently  dependent  in  a  great  measure  on  accident 
of  birth.  As  for  the  writer  of  these  lines,  he  feels  like  one  who 
wanders  in  a  vast  mansion,  the  passages  of  which  are  badly 
lighted,  and  the  doors  so  short  that  he  is  continually  knocking 
his  head  against  them ;  he  hears  strains  of  sweet  music  around 
him,  and  through  windows  here  and  there,  sees  brilliant  lights 
and  the  shadows  of  dancers  in  other  wings  of  the  building,  but 
in  vain  seeks  his  way  to  them,  and  at  last,  wearied,  worn  out, 
and  hopeless,  sinks  contentedly  to  rest  in  some  quiet  comer. 
But  we  cannot  think  that  those  who  seem  the  worst  off  are 
always  the  most  unhappy.  We  have  seen  the  children  of  the 
wealthy  and  the  wealthy  themselves,  look  pale,  sick  and  wearied 
whilst  rolling  by  in  their  equipages  mid  all  the  glory  of 
their  little  human  vanity.  We  have  seen  the  children  of  the 
very  poorest  and  the  poor  themselves,  ruddy,  cheerful,  and  con* 
tented  even  in  the  lowest  quarters  of  a  dirty  city.  One  great 
source  of  happiness  consists  in  the  complete  adjustment  of  our 
internal  life  to  external  circumstances,  in  the  development  of 
our  purely  human  nature,  the  lawful  indulgence  of  our  passions 
and  enjoyment  of  our  feelings,  the  moderate  gratification  of 
our  appetites,  and  the  useful  application  of  such  faculties  as  we 
possess,  for  our  own  and  other's  gocd. 

In  these  respedls  the  poor  are  often  better  off,  and  conse- 
quently happier,  than  the  rich.  Labour,  not  mere  work,  but 
real  labour,  bodily  as  well  as  menial,  is  one  great  source  of 
happiness.  Labour  is  the  parent  of  content,  and  in  proportion 
as  men  work,  do  they  humbly  follow  the  example  of  their 
Creator,  the  most  a(5live  of  workers,  who  works  incessantly 
and  without  any  pause.  An  idle  man  is  a  fault  in  creation  ; 
fails  in  his  very  first  duty  to  God,  to  his  fellow-creatures,  and 
to  himself,  and  can  never  know  what  happiness  means.  He 
seeks  pleasure  in  excitement,  in  excitement  which  requires 
constant  change  and  variety  of  charadler :  excitement  which 
leads  to  sin,  and  causes  him,  for  the  sake  of  change,  to  learn 
"  to  sin  the  newest  kind  of  way."  Such  men  manage  to  pass 
through  life,  they  do  not  live,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word, 
at  all. 

But  with  the  poor  as  with  the  rich  there  are  many  feelings 
which  can  never  be  expressed,  which  they  are  obliged  to 
keep  within  their  own  breasts,  and  to  suffer  in  silence. 
Thus,  our  great  novelist,  Dickens,  in  <<  Our  Mutual  Friend, 
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graphically  describes  John  Harmon,  after  his  refusal  by  Bella, 
as  looking  on  himself  as  dead,  and  burying^  himself  beneath 
heaps  of  earth.  With  how  many  of  us,  poor  as  well  as 
rich,  is  this  too  often  the  case !  Not  the  disappointed  alone, 
but  the  delicate,  tender,  truth  loving  soul — and  there  are  as 
'many  such  among  the  lowest  as  the  highest  placed  in  life — is 
so  forced  gradually  to  bury  and  hide  itself  from  its  fellow 
creatures;  and  every  new  unworthy  adt  or  unfeeling  word 
heaps  up  fresh  earth  upon  its  worldly  grave.  No ;  there  is  no 
assured  happiness  but  in  a  good  conscience,  in  the  knowledge 
that  we  have  tried  our  best,  and  done  our  utmost  to  be  worthy 
of  our  Father's  love  ;  and  to  those  who  have  been  sorely  tried 
and  bitterly  disappointed  in  their  longing  desire  and  earnest 
search  after  goodness,  after  the  love  and  esteem  of  their  fellow 
creatures,  and  who  may  have  obtained  instead  only  the  con- 
tempt and  censure  even,  the  hard  words  and  slight  esteem  of 
those  whose  love  and  esteem  they  have  vainly  thought  to 
obtain,  there  is  nothing  left  but  to  await  in  patience  the  hour 
when  all  wrongs  shall  be  righted,  when  all  holy  love  shall  be 
gratified,  when  the  truth  shall  be  made  manifest,  and  when  no 
secret  shall  be  hid.  To  the  world  they  are  dead  and  buried, 
and  must  await  in  hopeful  resignation  the  Divine  promise  of  a 
new  and  happier  life,  rest  in  cheerful  submission  to  their  cir- 
cumstances, and  a  firm  confidence  in  the  infinite  and  ever 
present  love  of  their  Heavenly  Father. 

As  regards  those  who  pursue  pleasure  with  any  idea  of 
attaining  happiness,  we  can  only  assure  them,  that  in  pursuing 
the  first,  they  miss  the  second.  Pleasure,  in  its  ordinary 
meaning,  implies  the  gratification  of  the  senses  and  of  self- 
love,  which  can  have  but  one  final  result,  viz : — weariness  and 
pain.  Pleasure  derived  from  such  sources  is  unsatisfacftory 
and  illusory.  Happiness  which  arises  from  the  exercise  of  the 
love  and  the  intellecft,  the  soul  rather  than  the  body,  is  ever 
progressive,  full  of  consolation,  and  promises  everlasting 
results.  True  happiness  has  only  one  sure  foundation,  i.e., 
the  love  of  God;  for  that  implies  love  of  mankind,  and  the 
desire  to  be  useful  to  others,  in  which  happiness  mainly  con- 
sists, combined  with  a  wisely  direcfled  love  of  self. 

Love  of  self,  not  regulated  by  the  higher  loves,  implies 
merely  selfish  gratification :  self-indulgence  in  such  pleasures 
as  are  derived  from  vanity  and  pride,  from  sensual  desires  and 
appetites.  In  such  will  be  found  not  merely  no  lasting  satis- 
faction, but  final  bitterness,  disappointment  and  disgust. 
When  all  such  pleasures  have  been  tried  and  fail  longer  to 
fulfil  their  promises,  when  all  those  who  have  indulged  in 
them  become  satiated  and  surfeited,  they  who  have  more  love 
than  intelledl  turn,  as  a  relief,  to  whatever  religion  they  may 
have  been  trained  in  or  have  taken  a  fancy  to,  and  are  apt  to 
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become  devotees  or  ascetics,  and  usually  as  in  their  former 
state  misapprehend  what  happiness  consists  in,  what  is  the 
true  meaning  of  existence.  Pleasure,  which  depends  on  the 
senses,  on  the  body,  and  in  the  indulgence  of  self-love,  com- 
bined with  some  amount  of  imagination,  can  have  but  the 
result  we  have  predidted.  The  highest  faculty  of  the  soul 
which  finds  any  exercise  in  the  ordinary  pleasures  of  life,  is 
the  imagination.  Music,  dancing,  art,  and  social  pleasures 
generally  require  all,  more  or  less,  a  modicum  of  imagination  or 
fancy,  to  give  them  zest.  Thus,  young  people  whose  imagin- 
ation is  most  easily  excited,  are  usually  most  prone  to  the  so 
called  pleasures  of  life.  Young  people  are  also  most  infatuated 
with  self-love,  until  their  dispositions  are  corredled  by  time, 
and  perhaps  painful  experience :  by  the  imagination  such 
pleasures  become  more  extended  and  refined,  but  they  are 
mere  pleasures  still,  and  only  in  the  higher  loves  a  human 
being  is  capable  of,  and  in  the  exercise  of  the  intelle<5l,  subjedl 
to  their  influence,  is  true  and  lasting  happiness  to  be  found. 

What  the  Indians  say  of  fruit  is  applicable  to  the  ordinary 
pleasures  of  life.  In  the  morning  of  life,  they  are  gold ;  during 
the  day,  silver;  and  in  the  evening,  lead.  Not  such  is  that  happi- 
ness  which  depends  on  our  progress  in  wisdom  and  in  love.  To 
seek  truth  and  love  it,  to  love  love  and  pradlise  it,  even  to  our 
personal  discomfort  and  disadvantage,  if  necessary,  still  leads 
nearer  to  God,  and,  consequently,  to  happiness.  But  it  is  not, 
our  purpose  to  point  out  the  difference,  the  incompatibility  we 
might  have  said,  of  pleasure  and  of  happiness,  nor  to  say  in 
what  either  of  them  mainly  consists.  Since  the  world  began 
mankind  has  received  plentiful  and  complete  instruction  on 
these  points :  our  main  objedl  is  to  insist  that  no  happiness  is 
perfe<5l  or  desirable  which  is  not  founded  on  the  fear  of  God 
and  love  of  your  fellow  creatures,  and  in  a  life  more  or  less 
devoted  to  the  service  of  true  religion,  and,  moreover,  especially 
to  declare  that  he  errs  who  regards  even  happiness,  however 
desirable  it  may  be  and  is,  as  "  our  being's  end  and  aim."  Such 
happiness  may  be  the  result,  but  must  never  be  the  obje<5l  of 
our  adlions.  Duty  to  our  God,  duty  to  our  fellows,  duty  to 
ourselves,  these  are  the  motives,  which,  in  the  order  they  are 
given,  must  impel  all  those  who  hope  to  deserve  the  love  and 
merciful  regard  of  their  Creator,  in  which  alone  can  durable 
happiness  be  found.  Nor  must  our  course,  so  dire<5led,  be 
expedled  always  to  lead  to  present  happiness;  do  what  we 
will,  think  and  a<5l  as  we  may  ever  so  rightly,  there  are  troubles 
from  without  which  we  can  never  hope  to  escape,  and  sympa- 
thies and  feelings  within  us  which  must  inevitably  cause  all  of 
us  who  are  endowed  with  them,  more  or  less  disappointment, 
sorrow,  and  pain ;  and  yet  we  would  by  no  means  be  deprived 
of  them  for  the  sake  of  attaining  a  present  greater  happiness. 
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It  is  in  the  nature  of  all  men  to  like  and  to  love  those  things 
which  afford  them  pleasure,  to  dislike  and  shun,all  things  which 
give  them  pain.  Who  does  not  affedl  wife,  children,  friends, 
suitable  dress,  good  food,  and  all  such  other  mundane 
pleasures  as  are  obtainable  by  money?  Who  does  not  ap- 
preciate a  beautiful  day,  sweet  scenery,  the  warmth  and  light 
of  the  sun,  fresh  and  pure  air;  poetry,  music,  the  arts,  the 
sciences;  all  ministering  to  our  spiritual,  intelle<5tual,  and 
physical  pleasure  ?  And  who,  on  the  other  hand,  does  not  com- 
plain of  the  privation  of  such  pleasures,  and  grumble  at  their 
loss  if  even  for  a  time  only  ?  Yet  such  privations  may  be  for 
our  real  benefit;  and  labour,  pain,  want  and  suffering,  may 
turn  out  to  be  our  best  friends,  though  thus  disguised  as  foes : 
for  by  their  means  are  the  souls  of  many  disciplined  and 
purified :  Jean  Paul  has  well  said,  **  To  love  all  manldnd 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  a  cheerful  state  of  being  is 
required ;  but  would  we  know  and  see  into  mankind,  into  life, 
and  still  more  into  ourselves,  suffering  is  requisite."  Some 
natures  by  suffering  only  can  be  led  to  God,  and  come  to  know 
and  hate  their  own  sins  and  hidden  vices  of  the  soul.  They 
are  wrong  then,  we  think,  who  would  teach  men  that  happiness 
is  the  greatest  aim  of  the  Creator  in  His  creation  of  man,  it 
is  assuredly  the  final  aim  and  purpose  of  life,  but  not  upon 
this  Earth,  in  which  we  are  training  as  it  were  for  a  higher 
state  of  existence,  and  which  promises  a  happy  future  only  to 
those  who  have  learnt  to  combat  and  triumph  over  an  undue, 
ill-regulated  love  of  self;  and  seek,  above  all  things,  to  be 
worthy  of  their  Divine  Creator's  love.  Such  only  can  be 
truly  and  finally  happy. 
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Do  not  afflidl  yourselves,  ye  who  are  already  afflidled,  by  use- 
less and  vain  repining,  for  in  all  states  and  stations  of  life 
exists  a  compensating  power  which  rights  the  balance  and  pre- 
vents misery  and  poverty  from  kicking  the  beam.  I  have 
been  rich  and  have  been  poor,  master  and  servant,  joyful  and 
sorrowful,  in  health  and  sick  unto  death ;  have  been  young  and 
am  now  old,  and  in  each  state  have  found  consolations  and 
pleasures  I  never  thought  of  or  suspedled ;  in  all  and  each 
have  met  with  some  compensation,  and  you  who  want  full 
and  eloquent  confirmation  of  this,  get  and  read  Emerson's 
essay  on  **  Compensation.** 

Discontent  is  but  a  proof  of  folly,  and  repining  of  want  of 
faith.  That  boatman,  now  resting  against  the  "  Pretty  Jane,** 
with  the  setting  sunlight  tinging  his  grizzled  head  and  weather 
'  beaten,  sarcastic,  not  to  say  grim  looking,  features,  as  he  looks 
in  through  the  open  window  and  sees  a  traveller  having  a 
good  dinner  and  wine  at  the  best  inn,  with  nothing  to  do,  as 
he  fancies,  probably,  but  to  enjoy  himself  in  the  world.  Do 
you  think  he  is  grumblingly  comparing  his  lot  with  mine  ?  his 
hard  work,  hard  fare,  the  same  to-day,  the  same  to-morrow, 
only  doubly  hard  both  ways  in  winter,  with  my  condition  ?  I 
don't  think  so ;  he  looks  a  sensible  man,  one  who  remembers 
that  he  is  blessed  with  a  life  passed  in  the  fresh  air,  gets  fresh 
eggs,  fresh  fish,  fresh  flowers — and  all  sailors  love  flowers, — 
has  health,  a  wife,  maybe,  after  whom  his  boat  is  named,  and 
young  hardy  children,  enough  excitement  to  make  life  pleasant, 
and,  no  doubt,  sees  his  way  to  the  end,  which  I  don't,  and 
these  things  constitute  his  compensation. 

Latterly,  in  my  walks,  I  met  a  poor  cripple,  and,  some  way 
off",  began  to  compare  my  fate  with  his,  and  thought  how 
thankful  I  ought  to  be  that  I  was  not  like  him.  When  he 
came  up  to  me  he  stopped,  and  in  a  whining  tone  asked  for 
alms,  stating,  that  besides  being  a  cripple  he  had  bad  eyesight. 
I  at  once  gave  him — a  penny,  and  passed  on.  Now,  if  you 
knew  what  annoyance  and  vexation  my  condudl  gave  me  sub- 
sequently you  would  see,  that  in  this  rencontre  the  cripple 
came  off"  best,  was  the  happier  man  of  the  two,  and  had  his 
compensation. 

Disappointed  in  life,  dead  to  "  all  thoughts,  all  feelings,  all 
delights,**  with  a  strange  and  dull  dreamy  sense  of  being  a 
moving  corpse — dead  myself,  I  took  to  communing  with  the 
dead,  and  found  them  most  excellent  and  instructive  company: 
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the  dead  brought  me  back  to  life  again,  and  in  this  death  I 
gained  the  subsequent  compensation  of  increased  and  wiser 
life.  In  every  bitter  draught  is  a  sweet  drop  sure  to  be  found, 
just  as  in  every  pleasant  draught,  some  bitter  drop  is  mixed, 
the  **  aliquid  amarum,"  which  the  happiest  are  bound  to 
swallow.  Here,  in  this  lovely  scene,  with  everything  around 
me  to  inspire  sweet  and  pleasant  thoughts,  only  sad  ones  will 
arise :  wherever  I  turn  my  eyes  I  see  but  emblems  of  my  fate. 
I  am  no  longer  young,  but  aged ;  like  the  river  in  the  valley 
beneath,  not  fresh,  clear  and  sparkling,  as  at  its  source,  but 
languid,  turbid,  and  mud-stained  as  it  nears  its  earthly 
course,  and  approaches  ocean,  its  eternity :  here  is  a  butterfly, 
torn  and  soiled  of  wing  after  its  brief  summer  life  of  joy, 
weakly  fluttering  over  the  pleasures  of  its  prime — ^the  sweet 
flowers — on  which  it  fed :  such  am  I.  Or  like  that  ancient  tree 
round  which  no  circling  ivy  clings,  its  bark  torn  and  scarred 
with  the  names,  and  the  names  only,  of  bygone  lovers :  blighted 
at  top,  dry  and  hollow  at  its  base,  its  sap  withered  up,  and  pre- 
senting little  to  the  fury  of  the  winter  storms,  but  dry  and  brittle 
branches,  which  will  soon  be  torn  off  and  scattered  to  the 
winds.  Or  like  that  shrivelled  and  bloomless  fruit  tempting 
to  no  one,  and  despised  even  by  the  hungry  tramp,  who  passes 
by  the  rotten  plum  to  pluck  the  ripe  blackberry.  A  rock  on 
the  sea-shore  am  I,  torn  from  its  parent  cliff,  worn  out  of  shape 
by  the  storms  and  waves  of  many  rough  and  changeful  years, 
covered  now  with  slimy  sea-weed,  rounded  by  constant  rolling 
and  driving  to  and  fro,  into  a  shapeless,  ungainly  mass,  stranded 
on  the  sea  forsaken  shore. 

In  flne,  an  aged,  world-sick,  world-worn  human  being, 
without  health,  spirit  or  hope  in  this  world :  and  yet  not  all 
unhappy,  no,  nor  discontented.  My  compensation  is  still 
here,  close  by,  within  me — it  is  a  treasure  which  I  carry  about 
with  me  wherever  I  go,  and  of  which  no  human  being  can  rob 
me — my  immortal  soul — an  ever  living,  buoyant,  youthful 
soul,  full  of  aspirations,  hopes,  desires,  longings,  and  sublime 
faith  in  its  own  future,  full  of  trust  and  confidence  in  its 
Heavenly  Father,  into  whose  hands,  now  as  ever,  it  resigns 
itself  without  a  murmur  and  without  fear.  "  O  Thou  who  art 
in  Heaven  above,  guide,  I  pray  Thee,  my  steps;  receive  my 
soul,  and  in  all  ways  and  to  all  time  Thy  will  be  done."  Fel- 
low sufferers  in  this  stormy  voyage  of  life :  this  is  our  com- 
pensation when  wrecked  and  lost  to  all  hope  of  earthly  aid, 
we  see  that  the  little  remainder  of  life  is  likely  to  be  passed  on 
a  bare  desolate  island,  encompassed  on  all  sides  by  the  great 
world  of  waters :  separated  from  our  fellow  creatures,  from  the 
hopes  and  the  joys  of  life,  till  the  moment  comes  of  the  great 
change,  which  shall  free  us  from  life's  vicissitudes  on  Earth 
for  ever.    This  is  our  compensation,  that  the  greatef  our  suf- 
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ferings  and  privations  here,  the  more  assured  will  be  our  happi- 
ness and  blessings  hereafter ;  the  measure  of  our  pain  will  be 
the  measure  of  our  pleasure :  a  sure  principle  of  compensation 
prevails  for  all  things  but  sin,  and  for  this  will  no  compensa- 
tion be  found.  Suffer,  but  sin  not :  preserve  thy  soul  in  patience, 
in  hope,  and  in  that  constant  faith,  which,  like  a  sun,  shall 
brighten  the  darkest  hour  of  thy  earthly  life,  and  irradiate  with 
its  beams  even  the  gloomy  vault  of  death  itself. 


MAN'S  ESTATE. 


One  of  the  most  ancient  theoretical  ideas  of  man,  is  that  of  a 
being  either  perfedlly  good  or  perfecflly  bad,  and  bom  with  such 
a  nature  that  either  he  must  be  always  virtuous  or  always 
vicious.  Hercules  must  make  his  choice  early  in  life  and  is 
supposed  to  abide  by  it.  You  cannot  serve  two  masters,  but 
either  God  or  Mammon.  The  tree  is  known  by  its  fruit ;  a 
good  tree  cannot  bring  forth  evil  fruit,  neither  can  a  corrupt 
tree  bring  forth  good  fruit.  Do  men,  it  is  asked,  gather  figs 
from  thistles  ?  can  salt  and  fresh  water  flow  out  of  the 
same  bowl?  and  so  forth.  We  answer:  he  would  be  con- 
sidered insane  who  should  expedt  such  results ;  but  the 
similes,  we  submit,  are  quite  inapplicable :  they  may  appear 
possible  and  true  at  first  sight,  but  are,  in  reality,  quite 
foreign  to  the  subjedt.  Man  is  neither  like  a  single  tree,  or 
plant,  or  bowl  of  water ;  rather  is  he  a  microcosm,  in  whose 
nature  grow  plants  of  various  kinds ;  a  little  world,  in  which 
both  fruit  trees  and  thistles,  oceans  of  salt  and  rivers  of 
fresh  water,  are  equally  to  be  found. 

Spinosa  has  well  defined  all  error  as  being  imperfect  truth, 
and  arising  from  one  aspedt  of  truth  being  dwelt  on  to  the  neg- 
ledl  of  the  rest. 

The  Eastern  mind  has  from  time  immemorial  been  addidled 
to  parables,  affedls  a  truth  presented  to  it  under  the  guise  of 
fi(5tion  and  admires  a  supposed  correspondence  between  sub- 
jects widely  at  variance.  But  this  love  of  lessons  conveyed 
in  fables  tends  to  most  incomplete  and  even  false  dedudlions, 
or,  as  Sir  Thomas  Browne  says  of  the  people  generally,  **  a 
piece  of  rhetoric  is  to  them  a  sufficient  argument  of  logic ; 
they  prefer  parables  to  propositions,  and  proverbs  are  more 
powerful  with  them  than  demonstrations."  Now,  no  simile 
ever  was,  or  ever  can  be,  perfedl  in  its  relations  between  the 
objecft  and  the  subjedl :  it  does  not,  as  the  phrase  is,  go  on 
all  fours,  but  one  leg,  at  least,  halts  lamentably,  and  thus,  that 
which  is  in  fadl  but  half  a  truth  is  received  into  the  mind  as  a 
perfedl  truth,  and  errors  or  falsities  of  various  degrees  of  im- 
portance are  thus  introduced  into  the  soul,  received,  approved, 
take  root  with  time,  and  are  finally  most  difficult  to  eradicate. 
Amongst  these,  the  old  parable  of  the  tree  and  its  fruit,  as 
representative  of  man's  nature,  has  always  been  a  favourite. 
But  between  a  man  and  a  tree  there  is,  in  fadt,  but  a  very 
distant  analogy ;  for  we  must  see  at  once  that  man  is  bom  of 
necessity,  with  the  germs  of  various  fruits  within  him,  and  in 
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one  human  soul  flourish  various  kinds  of  tree  and  plant, 
thistle  and  vine,  poison  berries  and  peaches,  upas  and  banyan 
trees ;  nay,  an  infinite  variety  of  each,  all  budding  and  bearing 
fruit  in  due  season  according  as  they  are  watered,  nourished, 
or  cut  down  in  the  garden  of  the  soul,  whilst  each  single  tree 
bears  only  one  kind  of  fruit,  and  that,  season  after  season  in 
succession.  And  this  brings  us  to  a  better  simile  for  man 
than  that  of  a  tree.  Man  is  placed  by  birth  in  possession  of  a 
plot  of  ground,  in  which  are  planted  the  seeds  of  a  great 
variety  of  trees,  plants,  fruits,  flowers,  and  weeds.  The  choice 
of  this  piece  of  ground  is  not  left  to  himself;  he  is  not  respon- 
sible, then,  clearly,  for  the  nature  of  the  soil,  nor  of  the  seeds 
already  implanted  in  it.  He  did  not  make  it  himself,  and  did 
not  ask  for  it.  Sometimes  it  seems  such  wretched,  marly 
stuff,  or  such  a  hard,  hungry^  stony  soil,  that,  labour  as  he 
will,  everything  appears  wasted  on  it.  No  good  or  useful 
plant  thrives,  weeds  spring  up  in  spite  of  him,  and  often, 
in  weariness,  disgust,  and  despair,  he  prays  to  be  quit  of  it 
altogether;  but  he  must  not  give  in,  he  must  persevere,  and  do 
the  best  that  in  him  lies,  for  the  fadl  remains  clear  and  incon- 
testable, it  is  placed  under  his  charge  and  in  his  care  for  a 
season.  From  the  time  he  arrives  at  years  of  discretion  he  is 
appointed  its  keeper  and  gardener  till  death.  Reason  on  the 
why  and  wherefore  as  he  may :  it  is  so,  and  it  is  not  for  him 
to  glorify  himself  on  the  fineness  of  his  crops  nor  to  repine  at 
their  poorness,  to  grumble  at  the  plainness  of  his  soil  or  exult 
over  its  richness.  It  is  his  to  set  to  work  at  once,  and 
vigorously  too,  with  willing  cheerfulness  to  be  ever  on  the 
watch  for  its  improvement,  spread  richer  soil  here,  drain  this 
boggy  marsh,  cut  channels  to  irrigate  and  quicken  the  grain 
and  grass,  clear  out  the  thickset  under-growth,  and,  above  all, 
root  out,  carefully  root  out,  each  noxious  planf  he  comes  across, 
and  carry  on  the  work  begun  by  his  trustees  whilst  he  was  yet 
too  young  to  take  charge  of  it.  There  is  enough  for  him  to  do, 
we  know;  he  had  need  to  sleep  little  and  be  ever  ready  to 
nourish,  and  water,  and  prop  up  the  finer  flowers,  and  to  clear 
away  those  noxious  weeds  which  will,  in  spite  of  the  utmost 
vigilance,  spring  up  with  such  rapid  growth. 

Various,  indeed  of  infinite  variety,  are  the  flowers  which  he 
may  plant  and  water  and  tend  into  beautiful  life.  Down  there 
in  the  valley  is  a  small  plot  of  ground,  in  which  humility  is  cul- 
tivated, and  the  sweet  scent  of  mignonette  is  wafted  on  the 
breeze,  bearing  with  it  an  odour  of  heaven.  Close  by  this, 
we  come  upon  a  garden,  tended  by  a  fair  maiden,  full  of  violets 
(modesty),  lilies  (purity),  snowdrops  (innocence),  and  roses 
(beauty) :  all  the  sweetest  and  loveliest  of  garden  flowers,  each 
blooming  in  due  season,  and  each  an  emblem  of  some  womanly 
virtue.    These  small  plots,  full  of  rich  grain  and  other  crops 
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necessary  to  human  life,  belong  to  artizans  and  labourers: 
few  weeds  grow  here,  and  on  them  the  neighbours  depend 
mainly  for  the  bread  of  life.  This  is  the  garden  of  a  wealthy 
God-fearing  man,  freely  open  to  all  his  neighbours,  and  in  it 
blooms  all  that  is  good  for  man ;  herbs  medicinal,  and  many 
flowers  of  sweet  odour  and  rich  hue.  Near  it  is  the  estate  of 
the  selfish  millionaire,  stridlly  private,  presenting  indeed  a 
most  imposing  appearance  from  without,  but  when  we  come 
closer  we  see  across  the  thickset  thorny  hedge  nothing  but 
masses  of  tulips,  peonies,  dahlias,  and  other  showy  and  gorge- 
ously coloured  flowers,  useless  to  man  and  devoid  of  scent. 
This  fine  domain,  with  its  umbrageous  foliage,  sunny  moun- 
tain peaks,  secluded  valleys,  flowing  streams,  and  distant 
glimpses  of  the  limitless  ocean,  belongs  to  the  poets: 
palaces  also  are  here,  in  which  are  to  be  seen  the  most 
perfedl  groups  of  sculpture,  the  noblest  paintings,  rich 
in  colour  and  grand  in  composition ;  the  most  exquisite  and 
solacing  music  echoes  from  the  inner  courts,  harmonising 
with  the  rippling,  pattering  sounds  of  fountains  and  flowing 
streams,  the  edges  of  which  are  bordered  with  the  sweetest 
flowers ;  this  is  the  public  garden  of  the  imagination,  the  home 
of  poets  and  artists  of  every  kind :  and  these  beautiful  grounds, 
true  fairy  land,  are  free  to  all  mankind  for  purposes  of 
recreation  and  blessed  rest. 

Some  exhibit  nothing  in  their  little  plots  but  a  confused 
colledlion  of  varied  plants  and  flowers,  well  enough  in  them- 
selves, but  none  come  to  perfedlion :  these  belong  to  people 
who,  ^'  unstable  as  water,'*  cannot  excel  in  any  one  occu- 
pation, for  want  of  perseverance.  Others  present  us  with  a 
piece  of  ground  in  which,  whilst  the  greater  part  of  it  lies 
fallow,  we  are  struck  and  delighted  with  the  magnificent 
growth  of  some  single  and  beautiful  flower:  these  are  the 
men  of  genius,  who  excel  all  others  in  one  branch  of  art  or 
science,  to  which  alone  they  dedicate  all  their  time  and  care. 

Thus,  we  might  discourse  of  every  kind  of  human  garden  ; 
of  those  prim  and  neat  plots,  with  their  clean,  well  gravelled 
paths,  where  all  is  in  order,  though  rather  flat  and  uninterest- 
ing ;  of  others,  with  rising  ground  and  valley,  not  faultless  in 
laying  out,  but  still  pidluresque ;  of  some  stony  and  hungry 
lands,  which  seem  incapable  of  producing  any  crop  but  a 
scrubby  undergrowth  of  thorns  and  thistles;  of  large  estates, 
which  possess  some  of  the  finest  park  scenery,  but  which, 
through  negledl,  have  fallen  into  a  state  of  wild  disorder. 
Here  we  come  across  fine  rich  native  soil,  but  all  uncultivated ; 
garden  plots  unweeded  and  running  to  seed ;  whilst  at  times 
we  meet  with  a  bit  of  very  ordinary  ground,  but  so  judiciously 
planted  and  well  looked  to  as  to  form  a  model  piece. 

But,  if  the  estates  themselves  are  of  such  various  natures. 
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the  proprietors  are  perhaps  even  more  so.  Surely,  many  must 
be  stark  mad,  indeed.  This  one  sedulously  rears  a  fine  crop 
of  stinging  nettles,  and  in  youth  is  rather  proud  than  other- 
wise of  his  labours.  Another  has  a  fancy  for  arbutus  berries, 
and  when  the  crop  is  mature  will  have  to  eat  them  all  himself 
as  a  treat.  Some  persist  in  planting  and  assiduously  watering, 
showy  flowers  for  which  the  soil  is  quite  unfitted,  to  the  utter 
negle<5t  of  some  useful  little  plants  of  natural  growth.  Whilst 
others  take  a  pride  in  cultivating  a  set  of  bitter  herbs,  and 
sloes,  and  •  crab  apples,  which  they  feel  persuaded  are  of 
heavenly  origin,  and  which,  despite  the  wry  faces  of  their 
friends,  they  insist  on  their  eating  as  peaches  and  pine-apples. 

Some  you  shall  see  stand,  gaping,  day  by  day  over  their 
hedge  at  the  gardens  of  their  neighbours,  criticising,  more  or 
less  maliciously,  all  that  goes  on  around  them,  whilst  with 
their  idle  hands  in  their  empty  pockets,  their  own  ground  in 
the  meanwhile  is  being  choked  up  with  thistles  and  weeds*  But 
to  all,  shirk  their  work  as  they  may,  the  command  has  gone 
forth  that  every  man  shall  be  his  own  tiller  of  the  land,  and  be 
responsible  for  the  produce  of  his  ground,  whether  a  mere 
plot  in  extent  or  a  vast  estate,  whether  the  soil  be  rich  or  poor, 
the  seed  full  and  good,  or  scarce  and  bad. 

Labour,  then,  work  away  and  fear  nothing,  the  Lord  of  the 
entire  territory  is  a  just  Lord,  not  a  severe  a  nd  exadling  task- 
master. From  each  one,  in  his  own  way.  He  will  only  demand 
such  a  result  as  was  obtainable  with  ordinary  care,  good  sense, 
and  watchfulness,  and  each  one  shall  receive  a  reward,  propor- 
tionate, not  so  much  to  the  richness  of  his  produce  as  to  his 
sincere  and  anxious  exertions  in  the  improvement  of  his 
allotted  heritage. 


THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  RELIGION  AND 

THE  THEISTIC  IDEA. 


In  the  present  brief  and  imperfedl  sketch  of  our  theory,  it  is 
assumed  that  the  reasoning  power  of  man  is  one  of  his  latest 
developed  faculties,  both  individually  and  colledlively :  could 
we  but  know  the  truth  by  history,  and  trace  the  regular  con- 
catenation of  fadls,  we  should  doubtless  find  that  in  the  first 
period  of  human  life,  the  power  of  the  senses  was  predominant ; 
this  forms  the  earliest  stage  of  human  life,  as  among  children, 
and  among  savages.  The  conception  then  of  a  power  above 
and  beyond  that  of  man  himself,  is  obtained  through  the 
medium  of  the  senses :  man,  by  their  means,  perceives  that 
there  is  a  Divine  power  or  powers,  a  God  or  Gods,  and  learns 
to  fear,  rather  than  to  love,  such :  as  terror  rather  than  grati- 
tude at  this  time  aifedls  his  soul,  thus  the  earliest  worship 
was  that  probably  of  the  mere  agents  and  most  striking  mani- 
festations of  the  Divine  power ;  such  as  thunder,  lightning, 
the  whirlwind,  &c.  Hence  arose  Fetish  worship,  or  homage 
and  adoration  paid  to  these  agents  as  living  and  destrudlive 
powers,  such  worship  being  paid  to  the  o^'edls  themselves 
when  possible,  or  else  to  rude  images  expressive  of  their 
nature,  as  in  the  case  of  all  invisible  agencies,  the  results  of 
which  are  felt  by  man,  either  in  a  pleasant  or  in  a  fear  inspir- 
ing form. 

In  the  next  period,  when  the  idea  of  a  super-human  power 
has  once  been  conceived  and  established  in  the  mind,  S3nii- 
bolism  extends  and  pure  image  worship  declines.  Reason, 
somewhat  developed,  perceives  that  though  minor  agents  are 
immediately  a(5live  and  dangerous  to  man,  yet  the  sun  is  the 
ruling  power  of  nature :  and  from  the  earth  man's  thoughts 
extend  to  the  heavens  ;  the  sun  and  the  moon  then  become  the 
principal  objedls  of  Reverence,  and  the  sun  especially  is  regarded 
as  the  peculiar  symbol  of  the  Creator,  if  not  the  Creator  himself. 
A  higher  stage  of  psychical  development  is  now  reached :  the 
reason  being,  however,  still  weak,  and  the  senses  still  dominant, 
but  both  mainly  influenced  by  the  imagination,  as  among 
young  people  and  half-educated  races.  AH  the  obje<5ls  now 
perceived  by  the  senses  and  recognized  as  great  and  powerful 
natural  agents  of  produdlion  and  reprodudlion,  are  turned  by 
the  imagination  into  figures  symbolic  of  the  Divine  attributes, 
which,  combined  with  the  earlier  system  of  pure  Fetish  or 
image  worship,  led  to  the  religious  belief  and  pra(5lice  which 
prevailed,  more  or  less,  throughout  ancient  Egypt  and  Asia,  and 
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against  which  the  superior  intelledtual  power  of  some  of  the  most 
fevoured  of  Asiatic  people,  the  Persians,  and  the  Jews,  e.g.^  kept 
up  a  constant  combat>  with  varying  success.  Symbolism, 
however,  though  vastly  superior  to  the  preceding  system  oif 
worship,  still  left  human  nature  unsatisfied  ;  that  nature  which 
requires  to  consider  its  Creator  under  the  most  perfe(5l  form  it 
can  conceive.  To  give  to  the  Divine  idea  a  Divine  shape,  a 
tangible,  sensible  objedl  for  human  love  and  admiration,  no 
nobler  form  than  that  of  man,  is  conceivable  by  him,  and  con- 
sequently the  Divine  power  is  shadowed  forth  in  such  a  form, 
beautiful,  terrible,  gentle,  strong,  protedling,  or  destru(5\ive,  as 
the  case  may  be ;  and  this,  combined  with  a  new  perception, 
that  of  the  Divine  power  of  certain  human  qualities,  as  love, 
courage,  intelledl,  &c.,  led  to  a  further  development  of  the 
Theistic  idea  in  worship  to  Gods  and  Goddesses  in  human 
shape,  to  heroes  and  heroines,  mixed  up  with  the  symbolic 
system  of  the  preceeding  and  the  Fetish  system  of  the  earlier 
period,  producing  anthropomorphism  and  the  whole  system  of 
the  ancient  Greek  mythology. 

We  come  now  to  the  third  and  highest  stage,  in  which 
man,  by  means  of  reasoning,  obtains  the  convidtion  that  there 
is  only  one  Creator;  which  idea,  though  floating  vaguely 
through  the  symbolic  era,  was  still  only  partially  conceived  by 
mankind  in  general,  though  the  principle  was  held  and  strenu- 
ously defended  by  the  most  advanced  and  highly  constituted 
people  of  antiquity.  Man  still  requires  a  form  in  which  to 
embody  his  idea :  and  no  higher,  nobler  form  can  be  imagined 
than  that  of  man  himself — thus  the  idea  of  Divine  beneficence 
and  wisdom  takes  human  shape,  and  is  even  supposed  to  have 
lived  as  man  on  Earth  in  one  or  more  human  manifestations, 
one  amongst  Christians,  and  several  amongst  Buddhists, 
Brahmans,  and  various  Mahometan  sedls.  It  is  impossible, 
perhaps,  at  this  stage  of  psychical  development,  to  advance 
further ;  and  this  principle  has  been  handed  down  to  us  so 
embodied,  even  to  the  present  day.  But,  combined  with  this 
Deity  in  human  shape,  comes  the  necessity  of  having  a  fitting 
idea  of  His  Divine  attributes  and  qualities.  Given  the  human 
form,  it  is  difBcult  to  avoid  also  the  idea  of  human  passions 
and  feelings  :  such  as  we  find  the  Jews  ascribed  to  Him  :  and 
as  Sir  Thomas  Brown  has  well  described  it,  "  man  thus 
coVnmitted  a  sinne  or  folly,  not  only  derogatory  unto  God, 
but  to  men :  overthrowing  their  reason,  as  well  as  His  Divinity. 
In  brief,  a  reciprocation,  or  rather  an  invasion  of  the  Creation  : 
making  God  one  way,  as  he  made  us  another ;  that  is,  after 
our  own  image,  as  He  made  us  after  His" — Vulgar  errors, 
book  I,  ch.  iii.  But  the  Divine  form  is  not  a  human  form,  except 
in  an  unimaginable  degree  of  glorious  superiority,  nor  His 
spirit  a  human  spirit;   the  one  being   Divine,  infinite,  and 
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perfedl,  the  other,  human,  finite,  and  imperfedl :  and  this 
necessarily  in  its  very  essence,  to  all  time,  and  in  every  con- 
dition of  being :  and  man  foolishly  refledls  his  own  reason, 
spirit,  ideas,  passions  and  opinions  in  his  Deity :  injuriously 
to  the  Divine  Creator  of  the  Universe,  and  injuriously  to  the 
perception  and  knowledge  of  his  own  place  in  creation  and 
his  own  peculiar  constitution. 

It  is  this  reform  in  the  idea  of  the  Divine  Creator,  which 
the  reasoning  powers  of  man  is,  at  this  day,  slowly  and  painfully 
evolving  a  perception  of  the  great  Creator  as  an  Entity,  as  one 
only,  adlual,  existing  Being;  the  Generator  of  all  existing  things, 
the  Father  of  all  existing  spiritual  beings ;  the  head  and  fount  of 
all  spiritual  life  which  is  derived  from  Him,  and  of  which  man 
forms  an  embodiment,  his  due  place  in  creation  being  only 
determinable,  by  reflecting  upon  the  vast  interspace  there  must 
be,  between  his  limited  powers  and  human  organization,  and 
the  unlimited  power  and  Divine  perfection  of  his  Maker.  By 
such  means  only  can  man  learn  to  appreciate  his  proper  place 
in  creation,  and  the  pracftical  value  and  exadt  nature  of  the 
duties  expe(5led  and  required  of  him. 

This  constitutes  the  fourth  period  of  the  progress  of  religion, 
in  which  the  senses  are  applied  to  their  proper  purpose,  the  per- 
ception and  investigation  of  visible  nature  :  the  imagination  is 
restrained  within  due  bounds,  serving  mainly  to  keep  man  well 
sustained  in  the  vital  articles  of  religious  faith ;  in  truths  not 
adlually  proveable  but  yet  to  be  accepted  :  whilst  the  reason- 
ing faculties  pursue  their  course  in  developing  the  ideas  of 
man,  as  regards  his  Creator  and  himself,  and  enlarging  the 
sphere  of  his  spiritual  and  intelle(5lual  adlion.  Reason  now 
becomes  predominant,  as  with  well  constituted  adult  men, 
and  all  religious  and  theistic  ideas  must  be  subjedl  to  its 
judgment,  or  they  cannot  expedl  to  be  other  than  transient, 
and  cannot  permanently  hold  their  place  in  the  estimation  of 
mankind. 

Now,  the  prevailing  Christianity  of  the  day,  in  spite  of  its 
living  anthropomorphism,  renders  the  idea  of  God  still  more 
vague  than  that  of  the  Jews,  and  indeed,  as  expounded  in  the 
Athanasian  Creed,  is  truly  "  confusion  worse  confounded." 
Nor  is  our  after  state  more  clearly  explained  to  us ;  and  many 
learned  divines  would  assure  us  that  all  human  beings  since 
the  first  creation,  are  still  disembodied,  unsettled,  unjudged, 
and  until  the  final  day  of  judgment  will  so  continue.  Why, 
then,  distress  the  soul  with  questions,  which  religion  thus 
foolishly  and  vainly  seeks  to  explain,  leading  men  into  barren 
disputes  of  unending  perplexity  ?  Why  forget  and  negle<5l  the 
great  purpose  of  life,  the  wise  use  of  the  present  ?  What  can 
there  be  of  catholicity  in  dogmas  on  which  hardly  two  indivi- 
duals can   perfe(5lly  agree;     We  desire  to  render  all   men 
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brothers,  and  make  them  love  one  anothor;  yet,  the  same 
book  which  announces  this  noble  principle  promulgates  doc- 
trines which  form  the  Republican  and  Monarchist,  the  Puritan 
and  the  Papist,  and  are  perpetual  sources  of  strife  and  differ- 
ence between  us  all.  The  same  lips  have  asserted  God's 
unlimited  omnipotence,  and  yet  have  announced  an  eternal 
hell;  to  manfully  combat  Satan  and  yet  not  to  resist  evil. 
How,  among  conclusions  so  different,  are  we  definitively  to 
choose  ?  We  are  told  to  take  the  spirit  and  not  the  letter ; 
but,  if  the  Spirit  of  God  himself  inspires  the  word,  how  can  the 
dodlrine  be,  not  merely  doubtful,  but  contradidlory  ?  Let  us, 
however,  give  up  too  anxious  an  enquiry  on  this  point ;  let  us 
take  the  spirit,  not  the  letter ;  that  spirit  is  the  love  of  good- 
ness and  of  truth,  of  admiration  to  our  Father  who  is  in 
Heaven,  and  an  earnest  desire  for  our  human  welfare.  That 
spirit  once  implanted  in  our  hearts,  in  giving  up  the  letter  we 
give  up  that  which  appeals  to  the  understanding,  and  are  free 
to  adopt  such  dodlrines  as  appear  to  be  most  conducive  to  the 
desired  results,  most  consonant  with  the  spirit  of  the  Word. 
For,  the  understanding  must  possess  some  ideas  on  the  sub- 
je(ft,  and  will  take  to  itself  those  which  appear  most  reasonable 
and  conclusive,  regardless  of  their  consideration  with  the 
world  or  the  meanness  of  their  origin. 

The  principal  points  on  which  it  seeks  evidence  seem  to  be 
the  unity  of  the  Creator,  His  providence.  His  love  and 
wisdom  :  our  own  immortality,  the  purpose  of  our  existence, 
and  the  relations  in  which  we  stand  to  Him  ;  and  those  princi- 
ples or  dodlrines  which  most  fully  enlighten  us  on  these 
matters  would  appear,  unquestionably,  to  form  the  truest 
system  of  religion.  After  that,  yet,  perhaps,  of  even  still 
greater  pradlical  importance  to  mankind,  comes  the  question 
of  what  our  duties  are  towards  our  fellow-creatures,  and,  inex- 
tricably bound  up  with  such,  what  our  duties  to  ourselves. 
In  whatever  creed  we  find  these  questions  most  clearly  and 
reasonably  propounded  and  explained,  and  shown  to  depend 
intimately  one  upon  the  other,  we  must  conclude  is  to  be 
found  the  best  religion;  for  religion,  separated  from  these 
latter  duties,  from  morals,  the  religion  of  theological  **  credos," 
is  a  mere  ignis  fatuus;  a  sun  which  dazzles  and  half  blinds  the 
eyes ;  a  gaudy  flower,  but  odourless ;  a  tree  which  bears  no 
fruit,  or  only  poisonous  berries.  Such  religion  tends  to  error 
and  not  to  truth ;  to  mystical  fancies  and  not  to  pradlical 
duties.  Such  false  religion  leads  to  insanity ;  the  love  and  the 
intelledl  are  ill-balanced,  both  become  weak  and  sickly ;  wild 
and  baseless  fancies  possess  us ;  men  are  startled  at  their  own 
shadows,  and  tremble  and  stumble  in  a  dangerous  twilight  of 
the  soul.  But  true  religion,  complete  only  with  morality, 
tends  to  make  society  perfedl ;  the  love  and  intellecfl  are  alike 
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healthy  and  strong ;  men  walk  without  fear  straightforward  in 
the  path  of  progress,  and  work  with  clear  aim  and  vision  in 
the  light  of  the  blessed  sun  of  truth. 

We  should  not  allow  ancient  or  speculative  opinions  to 
weigh  at  all  with  us  when  confronted  with  fadls  at  variance 
with  them.  **  When  truth  is  revealed/'  writes  St.  Augustine, 
"  let  custom  give  place,  let  no  man  prefer  custom  before 
reason  and  truth."  We  know  what  our  forefathers,  endowed 
with  intelle<5lual  powers  as  great,  nay,  in  some  respedls  per* 
haps,  greater  than  our  own,  thought  of  the  sun,  this  world, 
the  stars,  and  the  wonders  of  the  heavens  and  of  the  earth, 
and  their  opinions  would  still  have  been  our  own  but  for  the 
despised  labours  of  the  glass  maker,  the  mechanic,  the 
naturalist,  and  other  unconsidered  students  and  artificers ;  and 
this  should  teach  us  that,  by  means  apparently  small,  by 
studies  and  arts  of  no  great  apparent  immediate  value,  and  by 
powers  essentially  human,  we  can  best  obtain  a  just  and 
worthy  idea  of  our  great  Creator.  Revelation  asserts,  but  science 
proves,  and  this  is  the  age  of  tests.  We  admit  that  some 
most  important  ideas,  and  necessary  to  the  well-being  of  man, 
are  to  be  found  in  all  religions,  but,  also,  many  which  bear  the 
impress  of  the  people  and  the  period  to  whom  and  in  which  they 
are  said  to  have  been  revealed.  Some  which  are  unmistakeably 
barbarous,  often  painful,  and,  not  unfrequently,  impious.  In 
these  revelations,  allowing  them  to  be  such,  we  may  well  take 
all  that  which  is  good,  but  should  seriously  and  resolutely 
reje(5\  all  which  are  not  consonant  to  reason,  and  do  not  har- 
monise with  such  undoubted  truths  as  we  now  possess.  From 
science,  on  the  other  hand,  we  obtain  nothing  but  the  most  noble 
knowledge :  ideas,  down  to  which  we  are  not  obliged  to  force  our 
mind,  but  up  to  which  it  is  only  difficult  for  us  to  raise  it ; 
whether  as  regards  the  Creator's  infinity  in  extension 
or  compression,  the  universe  or  the  atom.  His  inconceiv- 
able attention  to  the  most  minute  wants  of  His  creatures.  His 
unceasing  providence,  His  illimitable  love  and  wisdom.  The 
more  we  know,  the  more  must  we  adore  him ;  not  with*  the 
heart  alone,  but  from  the  understanding.  How  greatly  do 
they  err  who  say  that  science  makes  atheists !  The  pride  of 
intelle<5l  and  self  love  may .  lead  astray  some  few  of  her 
votaries,  but  true  science,  combined  with  a  good  heart :  the 
love  of  God  and  an  intelle(5l  exercised  under  its  diredlion,  must 
ever  raise  the  soul  to  the  highest  possible  state  of  sublime 
adoration. 

Science  alone  informs  us  of  the  past,  science  alone  can 
suggest  to  us  the  future ;  and  from  its  teachings  spring  admi* 
ration,  love,  gratitude,  consolation,  love,  and  faith.  It  sur- 
passes the  highest  flights  of  the  imagination  in  its  laboriously 
discovered  fa(5ls,  and  makes  the  idea  of  one  day  the  fadt  of  the 
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next.  So  strong  in  its  youth,  what  may  we  not  expedl  from 
its  manhood  ?  We  may  well  believe  that,  in  ages  yet  to  come, 
it  will  weave  out  the  hidden  workings  of  the  hidden  wisdom  of 
God,  proving  to  the  understanding  all  that  the  purest,  holiest 
heart  can  desire ;  assuring  us  of  an  ever  present  Deity,  in- 
finitely beneficent  and  wise  :  and  spread  with  a  power  of  proof 
which  will  admit  of  no  possible  dissent,  the  principles  of  uni* 
versal  life,  the  light  of  truth,  the  inestimable  knowledge  of  the 
love  and  wisdom  of  the  Creator,  throughout  the  wide  world, 
amongst  nations  and  languages. 

Blessed,  indeed,  is  the  lot  and  vocation  of  those  who  in  the 
silence  and  holy  stillness  of  the  peaceful  night  watch  with 
anxious  eyes  the  paths  of  the  orbs  of  heaven,  and  tremblingly 
catch  the  deep,  harmonious  strains  with  which  they  chaunt  the 
eternity  and  infinity  of  their  Divine  Creator ;  blessed  are  those 
who  wandering  apart  from  the  busy  haunts  of  man,  through 
nature's  wildest  or  fairest  retreats  cull  wisdom  from  the  lonely 
flowers  and  plants :  or  those  who  study  the  lives  of  animals  and 
the  minutest  insedls,  telling  in  gentle  tones  and  clear  of  the 
great  love  and  providence  their  Maker  bore  towards  them  in 
their  creation ;  or  those  who  investigating  the  make  and 
mechanism  of  the  world  and  its  inhabitants  observe  with 
breathless  attention  the  wonderful  and  inconceivable  science 
of  the  Supreme  Artificer ;  or  those  who  inspired  by  the  external 
semblances  of  all  creation  perceive  only  loveliness,  delight, 
and  beauty  around  them ;  hear  fairy  voices  in  the  rustling 
breeze,  see  solemn  visions  in  the  obscurity  of  night,  and  other 
worlds  in  the  splendour  of  departing  day;  or  those  to  whom  all 
nature  is  dear,  even  without  the  knowledge  of  how  very  dear 
it  should  be  to  us  all,  and  bring  with  adtive  love  the  sweeter 
aspedls  of  its  loveliness  to  refresh  the  eyes  and  hearts  of 
wearied  labourers  in  the  smoky,  brick-chained  cities.  Blessed 
are  they  all :  may  happiness  and  peace  attend  upon  them  for 
ever.  Such  are,  indeed,  the  good  and  faithful  servants  of 
their  Divine  Master — such  are  truly  his  ministers,  angels, 
messengers,  sent  to  prepare  His  way  before  Him :  such  men 
experience  joys  unknown  to  less  fortunate  natures,  and  like  the 
gentle  murmur  of  wavelets  on  the  sandy  beach,  so  full  of 
peace  and  repose  are  the  feelings  they  induce :  like  a  refreshing 
opiate  to  the  fevered,  restless  body :  so  medicinal  and  heart- 
healing  are  their  pursuits  and  studies  to  the  worn  and  wearied 
spirit  of  man  in  his  struggle  through  life. 

Oh,  believe  not,  that  the  way  to  Heaven,  to  happiness,  to  God, 
is  narrow  and  difficult,  for  it  is  broad  and  pleasant  to  pursue — 
not  a  faculty,  sentiment,  thought,  deed  or  occupation,  but 
what  if  wisely  regulated  and  used,  under  God's  grace,  has 
a  sandlifying  end,  and  leads  like  one  of  the  small  byepaths  of 
the  country   side,  into  the  main  divine  road,  by  which  we 
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travel  onward  to  the  land  of  eternal  bliss.  Neither  is  the 
Book  of  the  Creator's  infinite  love  and  wisdom  printed  in 
metal  t3rpe  alone :  but  its  letters  are  also  formed  of  the  leaves 
and  flowers,  the  clouds  of  Heaven,  and  all  created  objedls  upon 
earth.  Well  said  Saadi  the  Persian,  *<0n  the  green  tree 
the  clear  eye  of  the  wise  beholdeth  in  every  leaf  a 
book  of  the  wisdom  of  God."  This  orb  is  a  tablet  on 
which  not  the  smallest  blade  of  grass,  the  meanest 
atom  of  life,  but  bears  the  name  and  attributes  of  the 
Divine  Creator  legibly  impressed  upon  it :  each  word,  each 
letter  of  this  record  being  truly  rich  in  inconceivable  treasures. 
Nor  will  you  find  His  temple  only  in  Rome  or  Mecca :  in  this 
or  that  so-called  holy  city :  but  in  the  pure  and  loving  heart,  in 
the  enlightened  wise  soul  of  man:  a  living  temple,  more 
beautiful  than  the  proudest  efforts  of  earthly  architedlure. 
Happy  and  honoured  be  those  few  favoured  mortals  who  pass 
their  brief  existence  in  this  world  in  contemplation  and  study 
of  this  genuine  Divine  manuscript,  and  spread  the  results  of 
their  labours  throughout  all  lands,  for  by  such  means  shall  the 
age  of  religious  error  pass  slowly  away.  No  longer  shall  we 
be  frightened  into  obedience  and  worship,  nor  give,  like 
children,  heed  to  silly  fables,  but  as  men,  having  put  away  child- 
ish things,  will  endeavour  to  become  worthy  of  our  Heavenly 
Father,  and  make  such  return  as  we  may  for  the  unceasing 
and  inestimable  grace  of  His  Divine  love  towards  us,  his 
unworthy  children. 


SYMBOLISM. 


Between  spirit  and  matter  there  must  for  ever  be  an  intimate 
relation  and  a  close  correspondence;  since  all  matter  is  a 
manifestation  of  thought,  it  is  thought  put  in  form ;  and  thus, 
all  forms  and  qualities  of  material  and  visible  existence  con- 
tain and  express  ideas  and  qualities  of  which  they  are  the 
embodiment ;  this  follows  logically.  How  vast,  then,  and  how 
interesting,  must  be  that  science  which  relates  to  everything 
animate  and  inanimate !  to  all  created  nature  1  We  have  here, 
as  it  were  an  unknown  language,  an  inexhaustible  didlionary 
of  words,  the  meanings  of  which  are  barely  known  to  us,  and 
in  the  mass,  are  still  undeciphered.  This  is  the  great  store- 
house of  correspondences  which  yet  requires  investigation  and 
arrangement.    The  poet,  in  prophetic  mood,  declares  that — 

"  Living  things,  and  things  inanimate, 
Do  speak  at  heaven's  command,  to  eye  and  ear, 
And  speak  to  social  reason's  inner  sense 
With  inarticulate  language.  *  *  * 
And  further,  by  contemplating  these  forms 
In  the  relations  which  they  bear  to  man. 
He  shall  discern  how,  through  the  various  means 
Which  silently  they  yield,  are  multiplied 
The  spiritual  presences  of  absent  things. 
Trust  me,  that  for  the  instrudled,  time  will  come 
When  they  shall  meet  no  objedl,  but  may  teach 
Some  acceptable  lesson  to  their  minds.  *  *  * 
Thus,  deeply  drinking  in  the  soul  of  things. 
We  shall  be  wise  perforce  ;  and  while  inspired 
By  choice,  and  conscious  that  the  will  is  free. 
Unswerving  shall  we  move." 

Wordsworth's  "  Excursion."    Book  IV. 

Symbolism  is  a  science  of  great  antiquity,  and  in  the  early 
ages  seems  to  have  formed  the  sacred  language  of  the  world. 

Swedenborg  the  great  philosopher,  theosophist,  and  seer, 
is  the  only  person,  so  far  as  we  know,  who  has  taken 
it  up  in  a  philosophical  spirit,  and  by  revealed  means,  as  he 
himself  believes,  has  formed  it  into  a  '*  Science  of  Corres- 
pondences," constituting  the  great  bulk  of  that  wonderful  and 
important  work,  the  '*  Arcana  Celestia."  fiut  his  renderings 
appear  to  us  frequently  very  unsatisfactory  and  arbitrary, 
though  of  extraordinary  ingenuity,  and  perfedlly  complete  in 
themselves.  Before  him,  Jacob  Bohme  had  systemised  similar 
ideas,  and  about  the  year  1600,  being  surrounded,  according  to 
his  own  account,  by  Divine  light,  was  informed  as  to  the 
essences  and  properties  of  plants  and  herbs,  as  evinced  in 
their  visible  forms.    Subsequently  the  whole  of  creation  was 
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similarly  explained  to  him,  and  was  expounded  in  his  work 
**  De  Signature  Rerum;"  and  in  the  year  1623  he  published  his 
'<  Mysterium  Magnum,"  or  allegorical  rendering  of  Genesis. 
Symbolism  in  one  form  or  the  other  largely  entered  into  all  his 
writings,  and  entire  system  of  theosophy.  Sir  Isaac  Newton, 
we  are  told,  studied  and  admired  Bdhme ;  and  after  his  death 
his '* Observations  upon  the  Prophecies'*  were  published,  the 
language  of  which,  he  says,  "  is  taken  from  the  analogy 
between  the  world  natural,  and  an  empire  or  kingdom,  con* 
sidered  as  a  world  politic/'  This  theory,  however,  applies 
more  particularly  to  the  allegorical  language  of  the  prophecies, 
and  not  equally  to  the  world  of  matter,  as  expounded  by 
Bdhme  and  the  Rosicrucians.  As  applied  to  Christianity,  the 
Church  of  Rome  has  always  encouraged  symbolism;  and 
several  writers  belonging  to  the  sedl  have  explained  its  prin« 
ciples,  amongst  whom  is  particularly  to  be  noted  Durandus 
(13th  century)  in  his  '*  Rationale  Diviniorum  Officiorum:'* 
the  allegorical  meanings,  however,  attached  by  him  to  many 
usages  and  things,  are  very  fanciful  and  unsatisfadlory. 
Indeed,  at  the  time  he  wrote,  the  true  science  of  symbolism  as 
connedled  with  Christianity,  was  nearly  extindl ;  he  lived  and 
moved  in  the  age  of  mariolatry,  and  the  purer  allegories  of  the 
earlier  church  had  become  corrupted  or  lost  sight  of.  It  is  on 
the  early  Christian  tombs  and  mosaics,  and  on  the  buildings  of 
the  Romanesque  epoch  of  archite(5lure,  that  Christian  sym- 
bolism is  best  studied,  and  may  be  seen  carried  out  with 
meaning  and  order.  We  must  go  to  an  earlier  period  still, 
however,  for  symbolism  in  its  entirety.  As  regards  languages, 
it  entered  into  those  of  all  Eastern  nations,  and  the  New  as 
well  as  the  Old  Testament,  is  full  of  it.  Egypt  and  Greece, 
equally  in  their  monuments,  bear  witness  to  its  prevalence  and 
universality.  In  a  very  interesting  treatise  on  *'  Symbolism  in 
reference  to  Art,"  by  Dr.  Barlow,  to  whom  all  students  of 
Dante  owe  so  much  (papers  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architedts,  March,  i860),  the  writer  says,  <*Art,  taken  in  its  origin 
from  a  sacred  source,  and  having  an  especial  reference  to  sacred 
things,  partook  of  their  representative  charadter,  and  became 
essentially  symbolical.  Egyptian  tombs  and  stel6s  exhibit  reli- 
gious symbols  still  in  use  amongst  Christians.  Similar  forms, 
with  corresponding  meaning,  though  under  different  names,  are 
found  among  the  Indians,  and  are  seen  on  the  monuments  of 
the  Assyrians,  the  Etruscans,  and  Greeks.  The  Hebrews 
borrowed  much  of  their  early  religious  symbolism  from  the 
Egyptians,  their  later  from  the  Babylonians,  and  through 
them  this  83rmbolical  imagery,  both  verbal  and  obje(5live,  has 
descended  to  ourselves  *  *  *  It  is  not  merely  that  certain 
natural  objedls,  as  the  sun,  the  moon,  luminous  ether,  fire,  &c. ; 
certain  animals,  as  the  lion,  the  ox,  the  eagle,  the  peacock,  the 
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dove,  &c. ;  certain  trees  and  plants,  as  the  palm  tree,  the  oak, 
the  sycamore  tree,  the  hom  (sacred  tree  of  the  East),  the  lotus, 
and  the  lily,  play  pretty  much  the  same  parts  in  all  religious 
systems,  in  virtue  of  that  established  relation  between  mind 
and  matter,  which  never  changes :  nor  that  in  dogmatic 
theology  certain  conventional  figures  are  made  to  signify 
certain  specific  things;  and  thtis  come  to  influence  archi- 
tecfture  and  her  sister  arts  :  but  that  the  very  designs  of  sacred 
edifices — their  forms,  arrangement,  and  ornamentation — all 
have  their  origin  in  a  significant  symbolism,  and  were  con- 
ceived and  carried  out  in  accordance  with  it." 

Interesting  as  the  past  history  of  symbolism  certainly  is, 
and  curiously  as  the  emblems  of  ancient  times  and  other 
creeds  have  been,  in  many  cases,  handed  down  and  applied  to 
modern  Christianity,  we  do  not  propose  to  enter,  at  present, 
into  the  subjec'l.  But,  premising  that  we  regard  symbolism 
as  a  vital  principle  in  sacred  art,  and  as  the  very  life  and  soul 
of  architecture,  applied  to  whatever  purpose  it  may  be,  lend- 
ing an  additional  poetical  grace  and  a  positive  meaning  to 
works,  otherwise  merely  pleasing  in  an  sesthetic  sense,  we 
proceed  to  sketch  briefly  our  ideas  as  to  its  application  in  the 
future. 

There  are  first,  then,  the  spiritual  and  invisible  ideas,  or 
qualities  which  are  to  be  rendered  into  material  form;  and 
there  are  next,  the  material  visible  forms  themselves,  i.e,,  all 
nature  :  to  be  studied  as  most  fitly  and  strikingly  capable  of 
rendering  such  abstract  ideas  and  qualities. 

1.  The  heavens  ;  sun,  moon,  and  stars  ;  fire;  light. 

2.  The  earth  and  its  inanimate  productions ;  rivers,  rocks, 
trees,  plants,  flowers,  minerals,  &c. 

3.  The  animal  kingdom,  consisting  of  three  sections ; 
walking,  flying,  and  swimming  animals ;  or,  earth,  air,  and 
water. 

In  all  past  ages,  and  among  various  nations,  symbols  of 
one  or  other  of  these  classes  are  to  be  noticed  which  are  still 
applicable  to  our  purpose,  and  may  form  part  of  our  proposed 
new  system. 


AQUA  PURA.        AQUA  VIT^E. 
AQUA  VITiE.        AQUA  MORTIS. 


True  and  pure  religion  is  like  the  purest,  clearest  water,  whoso 
really  is  athirst  will  cry  aloud  for  it  to  slake  his  parched  lips. 
But  men  generally  are  not  so  thirsty  as  this  comes  to,  they 
only  want  a  good  draught  of  something  liquid  and  tasty  at  the 
same  time,  a  drop  or  two  of  liquor  just  to  satisfy  their  present 
want,  pleasant  to  the  taste  and  a<5ling  as  a  gentle  stimulant 
to  the  soul.  When  a  man  once  knows  what  thirst  really 
means,  once  has  passed  through  the  sandy,  sun  scorched,  fiery 
desert  of  life,  and  cried  out  to  God  for  wherewithal  to  quench 
his  burning  thirst,  then,  and  then  only,  can  he  know  what  joy 
a  good  supply  of  blessed  pure  water  will  afford  him  ;  what  life 
in  death,  what  strength  in  faintness,  what  hope  in  his  despair: 
what  latitude  then  fills  his  heart  to  the  great  Giver  of  all  good 
things,  chief  amongst  which,  to  the  soul  athirst,  is  water.  It 
is  not  our  pur|>ose  to  dilate  on  the  pleasures  and  virtues  of 
pure,  clear,  cool,  pellucid  water:  those  who  have  suffered  in 
the  rage  of  a  burning  fever  will  have  pracflically  experienced 
them;  those  who  have  had  the  burning  fever  of  the  soul 
quenched  by  spiritual  water,  flowing  from  a  perennial  heavenly 
fount,  will  know  their  priceless  value.  Our  purpose  is  mainly 
to  point  out  that,  what  the  Churches  offer  to  mankind  in  place 
of  this  pure  and  precious  water,  hardly  deserves  to  be  called 
water  at  all,  or,  at  best,  it  is  water  of  a  very  thick,  muddy,  and 
unwholesome  description ;.  which  we  would  rather  not  see 
through  a  magnifyer,  before  we  placed  the  cup  to  our  lips;  not 
water  of  any  kind,  however,  as  a  rule,  but  very  good  liquor 
maybe  in  its  way;  and  taken  in  moderation,  specially  com- 
forting, perhaps,  to  a  deranged  digestion:  but  very  dan- 
gerous to  drink  too  much  of,  leading  to  inebriation,  dowmright 
drunkenness,  ruin,  madness,  and  death. 

Are  the  churches  to  blame  for  this?  The  thirsty  souls 
who  come  to  them  ought  to  know  that  they  are  public  houses, 
in  which,  though  a  bottle  of  stale  water  may  be  placed  on 
the  counter  for  the  look  of  the  thing,  and  for  those  whose 
weak  stomachs  cannot  stand  their  drink  undiluted,  yet,  the 
liquor  sold  in  these  places  is  either  beer,  gin,  brandy,  rum, 
whiskey,  or  wine,  according  to  the  natural  strength  of  con- 
stitution, the  particular  tastes,  and  pecuniary  resources,  of 
those  who  resort  to  them  for  strength  and  consolation.  It  is 
not  so  much  merely  to  quench  a  natural  thirst  that  they 
apply  to  these  priests  of  the  temple  of  Bacchus,  but  to  tickle 
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their  palates,  gratify  an  acquired  taste,  or  raise  their  depressed 
spirits ;  not  the  pure  **  aqua  vitae,"  or  water  of  life,  is  what 
they  ask  for,  but  for  that  impure  compound  which  goes  by  its 
name,  and  which  should  more  justly  be  called  *'  aqua  mortis." 
Without  being  over  fanciful,  we  cannot  but  regard  all  the 
churches  in  this  light,  and  we  note  that  each  rival  house  is 
famous  for  some  particular  tipple,  as  it  is  familiarly  termed. 
At  the  sign  of  "  The  Lutheran  "  you  will  get  good  sound  lager 
beer  enough,  and  its  frequenters  drink  such  enormous  quanti- 
ties of  it,  that,  though  very  worthy  honest  folk,  they  become 
quite  bemused  in  their  brains.  The  "  Calvin's  Head  "  is  great 
in  the  <<  Geneva "  line;  gin  and  Hollands  form  its  staple 
supply;  dram  drinking  prevails  to  a  fearful  extent,  gin  and 
bitters  being  in  special  favour ;  and,  though  beer  is  also  taken 
in,  it  is  but  poor,  thin,  and  sour  stuff.  The  very  particular 
and  morose  landlord  of  the  **John  Knox,"  who  keeps  up, 
moreover,  two  establishments,  the  "Old"  and  "New  Kirk," 
respe(5lively  and  respecflably :  goes  in  principally  for  whiskey, 
but  only  on  week-days ;  Sunday  is  devoted  to  tears  and  sack- 
cloth and  ashes,  for  the  other  six  days  excesses.  "  Brandy 
and  an  open  Bible  "  is  the  motto  of  the  various  dissenting 
houses  of  call,  mostly  for  the  English  and  American  trades, 
amongst  which, "  The  Whole  Hog,"  and  •*  Neck  or  Nothing," 
are  favourite  signs.  A  curious  custom  is  pradlised  by 
numerous  frequenters  of  these  houses,  who  are  plunged  bodily 
into  a  cold  bath,  and  then  are  supposed  capable  of  any 
amount  of  dram  drinking,  with  peculiar  benefit  to  the  constitu- 
tion. Of  course,  this  process  is  decently  condudled,  and  the 
following  advertisement  from  an  American  paper  will  explain 
the  method  of  proceeding : — 

BAPTISMAL  PANTS. 

**  The  subscribed  would  respedlfully  inform  the  reverend 
clergy,  that  he  manufadlures  and  offers  for  sale  a  superior 
article  of  baptismal  pants,  expressly  designed  for  baptising 
purposes.  They  are  manufadlured  from  vulcanised  metallic 
rubber  macintosh  cloth,  resembling  in  appearance  black  bom- 
bazine ;  are  easy  and  pleasant  to  wear,  and  perfectly  water- 
proof. All  orders  for  baptismal  pants  should  be  accompanied 
with  the  number  of  inches  round  the  breast  and  hip,  length  of 
the  leg,  and  the  size  of  the  foot." 

It  appears  to  us  that  the  efficiency  of  the  bath  would  be 
made  null  and  void  by  these  means,  but  we  leave  that  question 
to  the  judgment  of  all  Baptists,  particular  or  not,  as  may  be. 

The  "  Qrown  and  Mitre,"  that  old  established  house,  sus- 
tained by  government  patronage,  mainly  stands  up  for  fine  old 
crusty  port,  though  some  of  the  more  dissipated  are  addicfled 
to  bowls  of  Roman  punch  and  mulled  wine.    Lately,  however,  it 
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has  sadly  fallen  off  in  this  respedl,  and  has  taken  to  deal  largely  in 
sherry.  But,  spite  of  whatever  Falstaff  may  hoaC^t  about  your 
sherries  and  sherry  sack,  it  is  by  no  means  equal  in  strength 
and  fulness  of  body  to  your  wine  of  Oporto,  and  has  been 
found  of  late  years  very  apt  to  turn  sour  on  the  stomach.  Be- 
lieve us,  as  old  experienced  topers,  whom  even  Robelais  would 
not  have  disdained,  he  who  once  deserts  port  for  sherry  is 
rapidly  on  the  road  to  ruin;  i,e,,  champagne  or  cognac  :  sherry 
is  the  **  media  via,"  which  so  many  endeavour  to  keep,  but 
which  requires  some  pra(5tice  in  the  art  of  balancing.  The 
most  ancient  and  largest  establishment  of  all  is  that  tumble- 
down, tawdry,  dirty,  antique  old  building,  known  as  the  "  Cross 
Keys  and  Faggot,'*  the  charadler  of  which,  for  respedlability 
is  too  often,  and  we  fear,  too  justly  impugned  by  its  younger 
rivals,  being  kept  by  an  old  lady  who  has  seen  better  days,  and 
has  known  what  pleasure  is  herself:  it  has  an  enormous  sale  for 
ginger  pop,  mixed  with  spirits  and  beer  ad  lib.f  constituting  a 
large  assortment  of  fancy  liquors  and  cordials  of  every  kind, 
sweet  and  luscious  to  the  taste,  but  most  pernicious  to  the 
health.  Roman  punch  and  champagne,  however,  are  the 
favourites  at  the  "  Cross  Keys,"  and  as  to  champagne  the  old 
lady  avers  that  she  can  send  out  the  very  best  in  any  quantity, 
at  prices  that  defy  all  competition. 

Now,  as  to  the  genuineness  of  this  article,  we  cannot 
speak,  for  we  never  drank  a  drop  of  it  ourselves,  but  here  is  a 
French  gentleman  who  has  indulged  largely  in  it,  and  al- 
though allowance  must  be  made  for  his  becoming  somewhat 
excitable  and  maudlin  by  turns,  in  his  cups,  owing  perhaps  to 
a  certain  natural  softness  of  heart,  this  is  the  effedl  it  produced 
in  him.  His  name  is  Avrillon,  and  his  friend  Dr.  Pusey  has 
favoured  us  with  the  following  translation  of  his  effusions : 

**Introduxit  me  rex  in  cellam  vinariam"  (Psalms  ii.) 

**  The  King,  says  the  bride,  brought  me  into  his  wine  cellar. 
Is  not  this  mystic  cellar,  into  which  thou  broughtest  thy 
beloved,  thine  own  heart?  for  she  loved  thee  with  all  the 
tenderness  of  hers,  and  thou  bringest  there  all  who  love  thee 
like  her.  (Fancy  a  cellar  full  of  them,  all  going  on  in  this 
strain !)  Is  not  this  delicious  wine  with  which  thou  hast 
inebriated  her,  that  of  violent  love,  which  deprives  her  of  all 
human  feelings,  to  be  conscious  only  of  thy  Divine  operations; 
which  causes  in  the  mind  a  happy  alienation  of  natural 
reason  *  *  *  inebriate  me  with  the  precious  wine  of  thy 
love.  I  shall  never  have  more  temperance  and  wisdom  than 
when  I  shall  have  entirely  surrendered  myself  to  the  holy 
inebriation  and  the  wise  folly  of  thy  love." 

The  champagne  of  the  "  Cross  Keys  "  is  potent  at  any  rate, 
if  not,  perhaps,  over  good  for  the  health ;  still,  its  intoxicating 
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power  is  indubitable,  and  we  fancy  there  is  more  than  an  ordi- 
nary or  just  proportion  of  alcohol  in  it  than  even  "Veuve 
Cliquot**  would  approve  of.  This  stuff  would  just  suit  those 
who,  like  the  old  black  fellow,  *'  no  drinkee  for  drinkee, 
but  drinkee  for  drunkee." 

We  are  assured  by  that  simple-minded,  honest  priest  of 
Bacchus,  and  faithful  hanger-on  of  the  ''  Crown  and  Mitre," 
(especially  the  mitre),  who  also  adls  as  a  sort  of  "  tout  "  for 
the  "  Cross  Keys,"  that  the  above  rhapsody  is  exquisite  mys- 
ticism ;  and  this  is  possible,  for  we  have  heard  mysticism  not 
inaptly  described  as  sentimentality  gone  mad.  A  liquor  of  a 
similar  (but  better)  kind  as  the  *•  Cross  Keys  "  champagne, 
which  can  hardly  be  called  **  sparkling,"  and  yet  is  certainly  not 
"  still,"  appears  to  be  a  favourite  with  the  frequenters  of  the 
**  Golden  Crescent,"  in  Persia. 

Thus  inspired,  sings  Hafiz,  the  poet.  "  The  roses  have 
come,  nor  can  anything  afford  so  much  pleasure  as  a  goblet  of 
wine.  Learn  to  estimate  present  happiness;  for  the  pearl 
will  not  continue  for  ever  in  the  shell. 

"  Alas  !  what  an  inextricable  path  is  the  path  of  love  ;  for 
they  succeed  therein  who  take  the  least  thought. 

**  Tear  your  books,  if  you  wish  to  study  with  me,  for  the  ' 
science  of  love  is  not  to  be  found  in  writing. 

"  Hear  me,  and  attach  yourself  to  the  lovely :  for  her 
beauties  do  not  depend  upon  jewels. 

**  Come,  O  father !  and  drink  such  a  bowl  at  the  tavern  as 
you  will  not  find  in  heaven. 

**  By  Allah,  I  have  such  a  lovely  idol,  as  is  not  to  be  found 
in  the  house  of  Azr. 

"I  am  the  slave  of  his  presence,  although  he  may  not 
think  of  me. 

**  I  swear  by  the  radiance  of  his  crown,  that  the  sun  shines 
not  with  so  much  splendour. 

"  Be  thankful,  and  drain  the  bowl  in  the  garden :  for  in 
another  week  the  roses  will  be  no  more. 

**  Give  me  such  a  bowl,  O  heaven  !  that  I  may  have  no 
after  headache. 

**  O  heaven  !  fill  the  golden  cup  with  ruby  wine  and  give  it 
to  the  poor  and  distressed. 

**  Those  only  will  find  fault  with  the  verses  of  Hafiz,  who 
are  devoid  of  merit  "  (intelligence).     Again — 

**  Come,  for  the  house  of  hope  is  raised  upon  a  weak 
foundation :  bring  wine,  for  the  foundation  of  life  resteth  upon 
the  winds. 

"  I  am  the  slave  of  his  opinion :  who  is  independent  of  all 
things  under  the  azure  canopy  of  heaven.  *  *  *  Shall  I  tell 
you  the  advice  which  I  heard  last  night  from  an  invisible 
voice    *    *    '*' 
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**  Of  soaring  bird !  who  resteth  upon  the  Sudra,  thy  station 
is  not  this  confined  place  of  sorrow. 

"  Thy  voice  reacheth  the  very  summit  of  heaven,  I  cannot 
account  for  your  having  fallen  into  this  bondage. 

"  Do  not  be  vexed  at  the  world,  and  remember  my  advice, 
*  devote  yourself  to  contentment,  and  smooth  your  wrinkled 
brow :  for  the  door  of  choice  is  barred  against  us.' "  Again — 
**  The  Soofee,  by  the  inspiration  of  wine,  discovers  hidden 

mysteries. 
This  ruby  liquor  discloses  the  virtue  of  every  one. 
The  bird  of  morn  alone  knows  the  quality  of  every  plant. 
It  is  not  all  who  contemplate  the  page  of  nature,  that  pene- 

trate  its  meaning. 
I  have  exhibited  ever3^hing  of  either  world  to  a  disinterested 

heart. 
It  considered  all  as  nought  but  love  of  thee  !  '* 

So  dweetly  sings  mystically  inebriated  Hafiz,  worthy  of  his 
fellow  singers,  Saadi  and  Jamee.  The  wine  they  drank 
was  indeed  pure,  and  of  the  generous  juice  of  the  grape, 
very  different  to  the  beady  stuff  of  the  **  Cross  Keys"  cellar: 
nor  unknown  to  him,  who  in  still  higher,  though  unequal 
strains,  poured  forth  like  ruby  wine,  the  liquid  song  of  mystic 
love,  ascribed  to  the  Jewish  King. 

But  we  must  not  take  the  reader's  attention  from  the  main 
point,  to  wit,  the  effedt  of  the  "  Cross  Keys,"  champagne,  upon 
the  brains  of  poor  M.  Avrillon,  as  related  to  us  by  his  admiring 
and  sympathising  friend  the  Rev.  Dr.  Pusey,  who,  we  fear, 
may  at  times  have  taken  a  drop  too  much  himself  from  the 
same  bottle.  "  What  is  more  familiar  and  tender  than  the 
converse  between  God  and  the  soul  which  loves  Him  alone. 
What  outpourings  of  heart !  What  Divine  caresses  !  What 
chaste  pleasures  !  What  reciprocal  complacencies  !  *  »  * 
Desire  then  ardently,  O  my  soul,  to  draw  near  to  this  Divine 
brother,  this  adorable  bridegroom,  to  give  him  the  chaste 
kiss  of  a  sister  and  a  spouse,  and  to  stain  thy  lips  with  his 
blood  :  there  caress  tenderly  this  infant  brother,  who  abridges 
his  immensity  that  he  maybe  contained  in  the  elements;  there 
suck  the  milk  of  the  children  of  God !"  &c.,  &c.  As  St.  Bernard 
expresses  it,  this  is  "the  new  wine  of  Divine  love,  which 
causes  to  the  soul  a  holy  inebriation  and  a  most  wise  folly: 
**  mustum  divini  amoris  in  sapientem  compellit  insaniam,'* 
&c.  "  These  torrents  of  Divine  consolations  inundate,  absorb, 
and  deprive  the  soul  of  sense :  it  knows  no  more  what  it  says 
or  does :  in  a  word,  it  is  inebriated  with  the  delicious  excess  of 
vrhat  it  sees  and  what  it  feels !"  and  so  on  proceeds  this  abomina- 
ble spiritual  drunkard  Avrillon,  till,  as  he  says,  he  swoons  and 
requires  support,  and  becomes  to  our  simple  human  eyes,  a 
very  sickening  sight,  whose  maudlin  ravings  should  be  con- 
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fined  within  the  walls  of  the  lunatic  asylum,  in  which  his 
friends,  if  they  are  wise,  will  carefully  keep  him  from  public 
view,  or  the  old  landlady  of  the  **  Cross  Keys  "  will  not  get 
many  customers  for  her  spurious  heady  champagne.  He  is 
only  one  of  many  "  fearful  examples  "  of  the  vice  of  intoxica- 
tion, whom  we  would  hold  up  to  our  young  people  as  a  warn- 
ing of  what  they  may  come  to  if  they  indulge  too  much  at  the 
tap  of  the  **  Cross  Keys." 

Well  has  a  sharp-witted,  clever  American  writer  expressed 
himself  when  he  says,  **  We  frequently  see  persons  in  insane 
hospitals,  sent  there  in  consequence  of  what  are  called  reli- 
gious mental  disturbances.  I  confess  I  think  better  of  them 
than  of  many  who  hold  the  same  notions  and  keep  their  wits, 
and  appear  fc  enjoy  life  very  well  outside  the  asylums.  Any 
decent  person  ought  to  go  mad  if  he  really  holds  such  or  such 
opinions.  It  is  very  much  to  his  discredit  in  every  point  of 
view  if  he  does  not.  I  am  very  much  ashamed  of  some 
people  for  retaining  their  reason,  when  they  know  perfedtly 
well  that  if  they  were  not  the  most  stupid,  or  the  most  selfish 
of  human  beings  they  would  become  non  compotes  at  once." — 
(Dr.  O.  W.  Holmes,  **  The  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast 
Table.") 

We  will  not  quote  more  of  what  Dr.  Pusey  so  admires,  but 
earnestly  request  every  father  of  a  family  to  purchase  "  The 
Year  of  Affedtions,"  and  "  A  Devotional  Work  for  Advent," 
translated  from  the  French  of  Avrillon,  by  E.  B.  P(usey), 
from  which  a  good  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  sentimental 
ravings,  irreverant  profanity,  and  inconceivable  trash  which 
result  from  inebriation  on  the  spurious,  frothy,  bad,  cham- 
pagne, served  out  by  the  old  landlady  of  the  **  Cross  Keys 
and  Faggot "  to  her  unfortunate  vidlims,  with  such  profit  to 
herself.  Also,  are  !to  be  read  the  lives  of  Teresa  of  Spain, 
Francis  of-  Assisi,  Catherine  of  Siena,  and  the  works  of  Bona- 
ventura  and  Liguori,  who  all  drank  largely  of  this  frothy 
poisonous  stuff. 

At  one  of  the  branch  establishments,  founded  by  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  "  Calvin's  Head,"  and  well  known  to  the  British 
public  as  the  *'  Soul  and  Gridiron,"  presides  a  fat  and  some- 
what greasy  landlord,  who  encourages  dram  drinking  to  a  fear- 
ful extent.  He  is,  indeed,  a  fellow  of  infinite  mirth  withal, 
though  we  must  admit,  a  most  profane  jester.  **  The  next 
best  thing  to  being  in  good  spirits,"  he  funnily  remarks,  "  is 
good  spirits  being  in  you."  And  when  his  customers  are 
somewhat  out  of  sorts  with  over  drinking,  or  uneasy  at  heart 
from  irregular  living,  he  presents  them  with  a  special  jsledluary, 
composed,  it  would  seem,  mainly  of  brimstone  and  treacle. 
What  they  want,  he  tells  them,  is  not  anything  to  quench 
their  thirst,  but  a  drink  which  will  make  them  feel  jolly  and 
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comfortable  inside.  "  The  heart  of  a  man,"  he  shouts  out, 
"  is  deceitful  above  all  things,  and  desperately  wicked  "  (not 
his  own,  however,  of  course) :  he  thunders  out  damnation  and 
destruction  to  all  who  won't  take  his  reviver,  till  he  frightens 
some  poor  fellows  out  of  the  little  wits  drinking  has  left  them, 
and  they  come  trembling  to  him  for  some  of  this  special 
cordial.  "  Gave  you  a  shock,  did'nt  I  ? "  says  he,  "  Oh, 
yes,"  responds  miserable  sinner,  suffering  from  the  blues, 
**  Oh,  dear,  yes,  oh,  whatever  can  I  do  ?  I  feel  I  am  in  for  it. 
Do  give  me  something  to  save  me,  there's  a  dear,  good 
creature."  "  All  right,"  replies  the  landlord.  **  Here,  take  a 
drop  of  this  cordial ;  cordial  of  the  Eledl,  have  tried  it  myself, 
and  know  that  it  is  first-rate.  Here's  the  bottle,  labelled 
blind  faith.  Now  then,  ready  you  are,  and  right ;  hold  your 
nose,  shut  your  eyes,  and  of  with  it,  will  you  ?  "  "  Oh,  yes, 
anything,"  answers  the  patient,  and  drains  it  off  jojrfuUy. 
**  Now  then,"  says  landlord,  **  don't  you  begin  to  feel  some- 
thing Working  a  change  in  you  ?  "  "  Ay,  that  I  do,"  says 
miserable  sinner.  *'  Something  soothing  and  comforting 
inside."  "  Most  soothing,  indeed,  heaven  be  praised,'* 
replies  M.  S.  "  I  thought  so,"  says  our  facetious  landlord, 
**  that's  the  spirit  working  in  you.  You  are  all  right,  friend. 
Now  then,  tope  away,  you  may  slip,  and  slide,  and  stumble 
about  as  good  topers  are  wont  to  do,  nothing  will  hurt  you. 
You  are  branded  ^no  joking  now)  and  marked  as  one  of  the 
*  Eledl :'  and  by  Fmal  Perseverance,  friend,  you  will  never  more 
feel  ill  effedls  from  any  future  debauch  you  may  like  to  indulge 
in.  That's  my  plan,  now  show  me  a  better  if  you  can."  And 
so  the  poor  fellows  go  on,  drink,  drink,  drinking,  till  they  fall 
blind  drunk  into  their  graves  :  and  instead  of  the  favoured  and 
innocent  sheep  which  they  have  thought  themselves,  may 
chance  to  wake  up,  not  with  a  sheep-like  bleat,  but,  to  their  own 
great  astonishment  and  discomfiture,  with  a  most  sonorous  and 
unmistakeable  bray.  Our  description  is  not  a  merely  fanciful 
one,  but  is  a  sketch  from  a  living  model,  whose  abilities  we 
appreciate,  but  whose  creed  we  cannot  treat  seriously. 

At  the  sign  of  the  **  Patriarch  and  Virgin,"  whereat  Greeks 
and  Russians  most  do  congregate,  a  good  deal  of  quiet  drinking 
goes  on :  but  principally  wines  of  home  manufacture,  and  we 
all  know  what  that  is,  very  much  adulterated  and  not  very 
heady,  yet  stupifying.  Amongst  some  classes  in  Russia,  a 
greater  consumption  of  hotki,  or  bad  brandy,  takes  place  than 
is  good  for  the  health  :  so  far,  however,  as  we  know,  these  are 
very  quiet,  dull  sort  of  folk  as  a  rule,  who  keep  steadily  to  their 
own  liquors,  and  neither  muddle  themselves  with  heavy  beer, 
get  mad  drunk  on  gin,  or  become  maudlingly  excitable  over, 
bottles  of  gaseous  champagne  and  other  vapoury,  fizzing, 
deleterious  concodtions. 
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We  need  only  mention  a  few  other  instances,  as  for  ex- 
ample, the  French  Calvinists  or  Huguenots,  who  appear  to 
indulge  very  moderately  in  claret,  and  other  light,  somewhat 
acid  wines.  Their  claret  is  not  bad,  but  still  is  fairly  open  to 
the  sneer  of  Johnson,  "  that  all  claret  would  be  port  if  it  could." 
Talking  of  port,  puts  us  in  mind  of  the  old  Port  Royalists,  a 
very  worthy  and  enthusiastic  set  of  people;  they  must 
have  kept,  we  suspedl,  to  very  weak  wine  and  water:  but 
whatever  they  drank,  gave  them  no  stamina,  for  it  does  not 
seem  to  have  had  any  body,  nor  was  it  pure  water  alone :  at 
this  distance  of  time,  we  cannot  precisely  say  what  it  was,  but 
Pascal,  Amauld,  Le  Maitre,  Hamon,  td'Andilli  et  Cge,  were 
not  a  bad  set  by  any  means :  though  they  committed  a  few 
foolish  excesses  at  the  *'Jansenius  Arms"  and  *' Augustine^s 
Head." 

The  landlady  of  the  *^  Cross  Keys"  and  her  friend  Louis 
Legrand,  lord  of  the  manor,  however,  soon  put  a  stop  to  the 
business  of  these  houses,  which  now  only  exist  in  records  of 
the  past. 

What  some  of  our  English  divines  drink,'is  difficult  enough 
to  find  out.  Some  few  adhere  to  good,  old  orthodox  port,  but 
these,  alas,  are  rapidly  decreasing:  the  greater  number  mix 
their  liquors,  we  fear,  in  a  very  indefensible  manner,  one  with 
this  dish  and  another  with  that,  a  glass  of  good  ale  with  the 
cheese,  and  a  nip  of  curacoa  with  the  pastry,  until  their  palates 
become  vitiated,  their  taste  quite  destroyed,  and  their  heads 
very  confused.  A  great  number  slink  round  by  the  '*  Cross 
Keys"  whenever  they  have  a  chance,  and  are  often  to  be 
seen  decidedly  inebriated,  even  in  broad  day:  a  few  have 
gone  unblushingly  over  to  the  old  lady's  house  and  spend  their 
entire  time  drinking  at  the  bar,  but  she  is  not  quite  sure  of 
their  custom :  easy  come,  easy  go,  she  thinks :  besides  they 
are  too  particular  about  the  quality  of  her  wines  and  cordials 
to  please  her.  **  Hoity,  toity,"  she  says  when  asked  if  this  or 
that  is  really  now  quite  genuine.  **  Marry,  come  up,  child, 
drink  and  be  thankful,  ask  no  questions  and  you'll  get  no 
lies:  if  this  is  not  the  real  thing,  Td  like  to  know  what  is:  why, 
it's  been  on  tap  in  my  cellars  for  any  length  of  time,  your  fathers 
got  drunk  on  it  before  you,  and  do  you  think  I'd  adulterate,  no, 
no ;  drink  away  and  be  easy,  its  all  right  as  a  trivet,"  and  so 
on.  Nevertheless  some  seceders  seem  to  have  got  sick  on  her 
liquor,  and  sick  of  her  garrulous  boasting  too,  for  they  have 
left  her  now,  and  wander  about  without  aim,  popping  in  at  any 
public  they  come  across,  and  swearing  at  all  in  turn. 
Some,  who  still  stick  to  the  **  Crown  and  Mitre,"  yet  pro- 
test against  her  logwood  port  and  Cape  sherry.  They  are 
more  addidled  to  light  German  wines,  still,  not  sparkling  hock, 
is  their  favourite :  any  produ(5\  of  the  German  vintage  does 
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not  come  amiss  to  them,  but  these  are  very  timid,  abstemious 
drinkers  indeed,  and  are  not  very  far  from  coming  to  pure 
water  altogether. 

Let  no  man  think  because  we  have  thus  lightly 
spoken*  and  somewhat  scoffingly  treated,  the  spiritual 
claims  of  certain  churches  and  preachers,  that  we  hold  such 
claims,  in  themselves,  lightly  at  heart.  If  founded  on  truth, 
justice  or  good  sense,  we  should  respedl  and  admit  them :  but 
for  shams  and  counterfeits  we  do  not  profess,  nor  do  we  hold 
that  they  deserve,  anything  but  ridicule  and  scorn. 

We  know  of  a  surety,  that  there  is  a  Divine  fount,  from 
which  all  men  may  drink  of  the  water  of  life  freely,  and  which 
to  those  who  truly  thirst,  brings  consolation,  happiness,  hope, 
and  strength:  but  those  who  drink  from  that  pure  source  will 
never  be  intoxicated,  and  become  drunken  to  their  shame  ;  nor 
by  unnatural  ecstacies  and  maudlin  sentimentality  proclaim 
their  folly  and  their  weakness  to  all  who,  sick  and  dis- 
gusted  with  their  madness,  regard  them  as  they  might  some 
repulsive  sot,  who  reels  and  raves  along  the  streets. 

Yes,  from  that  pure  source  we  have  quaffed  refreshing 
draughts,   and  our  experience    of  their  effedl  has   been   far 
different  to  that  which  Avrillon   felt  in  his  cups.     After  the 
first  overpowering  sense  of  spiritual  bliss  has  passed  away,  a 
state  in  which  all  personal  sense  of  life  is  lost,  in  the  one  deep 
feeling  of  the  universal  presence  of  Divine  love  and  beneficence : 
we  have  known  and  felt  full  surely  what  we  ourselves  are. 
Our  souls  were  then  filled  with  an  awful  and  reverent  devo- 
tion, a  most  tender  and  timid  love  towards  Him  who  has  made 
us  living  spirits,  towards  the  Great  Giver  of  all  good,  the  only 
Source   of  all  happiness  and  of  truth :  we  acknowledged  the 
immeasurable  difference  between  ourselves  and  our  Heavenly 
Father,  and  felt  the  deepest  sense  of  His  Divine  and  Infinite 
goodness,  mercy  and  long  suffering  patience  towards  us.    We 
became  truly  and  sincerely  humble :  we  were  humbled  by  our 
own  littleness,  our  shortcomings,  follies,  vices  and  sins;  yet 
proud,  ay,  gloriously  proud  to  know,  that  He,  the  Divine  One, 
would  not  therefore  reject  nor  hate  the  meanest,  lowest,  most 
weak  or  most  sinful  of  us  all :  if  we  but  repent  us  of  our 
iniquity  and   follies,  and  sue  to   Him  with  contrite,  lowly, 
penitent  heart,  to  be  received  Into  the  favour  of  His  offended 
majesty,  of  his  neglected  and  forfeited  love.    It  was  this  sense 
of  His  universal  love  and  mercy  which  rendered  our  gladness 
perfect,  and  free  from  all  selfish  taint ;  that  we  are  all,  without 
exception,  His  well  beloved  children ;  the  measure  of  His  love, 
being  meted  out  solely  according  to  our  own  worthiness,  our 
own  capacity  to  appreciate  and  enjoy  it,  and  that  for  ever. 

The  mystery,  the  fear,  the  doubt,  the  vague  terror  of  an 
Omnipotent  power,  the  sense  of  personal  unworthiness,  the 
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misery  and  wretchedness  of  life  to  those  who  are  miserable  and 
wretched,  and  their  name  is  legion,  now  fled  away,  and 
vanished  like  a  disturbed  dream  of  the  obscure  night,  before 
the  bright,  piercing,  all  pervading,  blessed  light  of  truth  and 
warmth  of  love :  before  the  presence  and  influence  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  the  Comforter,  even  the  Divine  Spirit  of  Truth 
itself.  We  are  God's,  and  He  is  ours :  all  of  us  without 
exception.  Have  no  fear  :  the  most  poor  and  abjedl  of  us  all 
belong  to  Him,  and  are  objedts  of  his  care  and  love.  Life  is 
of  itself  a  glorious  privilege,  which,  however  brief  here,  and 
however  painful  to  some,  places  us  in  the  fore  court  of  the 
Royal  Palace  of  the  Eternal  Sovereign  of  the  universe :  the 
knowledge  of  which,  should  make  even  long  years  of  earthly 
suffering  count  as  nothing  in  the  balance:  and  this  is  true, 
God's  own  truth,  which  should  render  human  life  blessed 
to  all  time. 

It  was  in  no  church  or  temple  built  by  human  hands,  nor  by 
any  priests  that  this  lesson  was  taught  to  us.  Mournfully, 
and  sad  of  heart  did  we  turn  away  from  them,  their  wranglings 
and  mummeries,  to  seek  the  holy  solitude  of  nature :  t*was 
there  we  heard  it :  on  the  hills  and  among  the  great  eternal 
mountains ;  it  was  wafted  to  us  on  the  soft  summer  breeze,  in 
sweetest  whispers  full  of  happiness,  hope,  and  peace ;  the 
sounding  spirit  of  the  unresting  deep  bore  it  eloquently  to 
the  shore,  and  re-echoed  it  among  the  voiceful  rocks :  it 
pierced  like  an  invisible  presence,  with  the  rays  of  that  Sun, 
which  is  the  symbol  of  the  spiritual  Sun  of  all  life,  into  the 
innermost  recesses  of  our  quickened  soul ;  wherever  we  moved 
in  this  temple  of  the  living  God,  we  saw  this  message  of  con- 
solation and  of  joy  written  upon  every  leaf  which  danced  to 
the  music  of  the  air,  in  every  lovely  flower  that  blows,  and 
all  living  things  bore  unto  our  soul  the  same  divine  message. 
Such  is  the  state,  described  by  Wordsworth,  such  the 

*'  Blessed  mood 
In  which  the  burden  of  the  mystery, 
In  which  the  heavy  and  the  weary  weight 
Of  all  this  unintelligible  world 
Is  lightened — that  serene  and  blessed  mood, 
In  which  the  affedions  gently  lead  us  on — 
Until  the  breath  of  this  corporeal  frame, 
And  even  the  motion  of  our  human  blood 
Almost  suspended,  we  are  laid  asleep 
In  body,  and  become  a  living  soul : 
While  with  an  eye  made  quiet  by  the  power 
Of  harmony,  and  the  deep  power  of  joy. 
We  see  into  the  life  of  thmgs  «  »  « 
For  I  have  learned 
To  look  on  nature,  not  as  in  the  hour 
Of  thoughtless  youth  ;  but  hearing  oftentimes 
The  still,  sad  music  of  humanity, 
Not  harsh,  nor  grating,  though  of  ample  power 
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To  chasten  and  subdue.    And  I  have  felt 
A  piesence,  that  disturbs  me  with  the  joy 
Of  elevated  thoughts,  a  sense  sublime 
Of  something  far  more  deeply  interfused, 
Whose  dwelling  is  the  light  of  setting^  suns. 
And  the  round  ocean  and  the  living  air, 
And  the  blue  sky,  and  in  the  mind  of  man, 
A  motion  and  a  spirit,  that  impels 
AH  thinking  things,  all  objects  of  all  thought 
And  folks  through  all  things. 

Nor  in  nature  alone  did  we  meet  with  this  Gospel,  this  true" ' 
**  good  news  " :  for  men  have  lived  in  all  ages  who  have  been 
its  evangelists,  and  by  whom  it  has  been  enounced  to  man- 
kind, who  have  by-spoken  and  by  written  word,  spread  this 
divine  truth  over  the  whole  world. 

This  is  the  pure  water  of  life  from  which  all  may  drink 
freely,  and  cannot  drink  too  deep. 

This  is  that  bread,  the  staff  of  life,  which  all  may  eat  and 
be  filled. 

Those  who  hunger  and  thirst  after  righteousness,  will  find 
in  this,  the  knowledge  of  the  love  of  God  to  all  men  without 
exception,  who  will  only  turn  to  Him  and  obey  his  laws  :  that 
satisfying  food  which  nourishes  and  strengthens  their  spiritual 
life  now,  and  forms  the  basis  of  its  extension  and  development 
hereafter  and  for  ever. 


A   BRIEF   LIST   OF    MARTYRS    TO   THE 

CAUSE   OF   TRUTH, 

PERSECUTED  OR  KILLED  BY  AUTHORITY 
OF  THE  CHURCH  OF  ROME. 


**  A  religion  which  imprisons,  bums,  and  curses,  cannot  flow  from  a 
good  source,  or  must  have  been  very  much  changed  on  its  way,  and  instead 
of  giving  men  the  water  of  Heaven  to  drink,  offers  them  the  blood  of  their 
fellow-creatures  shed  by  itself  as  executioner." — Lamartine,  **  the  Stone- 
mason of  Saint  Point." 

Godescalchus  (a  German),  theologian  and  monk,  publicly 
degraded,  whipped,  and  imprisoned  as  a  heretic ;  died  in 
prison,  a.d.  870. 

Joannes  Scotus  Erigena  (Ireland),  the  most  learned  theo- 
logian and  philosopher  of  his  time ;  his  writings  ordered  to  be 
burnt  at  Rome,  a.d.  1059. 

Berenger  (France),  a  follower  of  Scotus ;  one  of  the  most 
learned  divines  of  the  nth  century,  condemned  and  threatened 
with  torture  for  denying  transubstantiation ;  died,  worn  out 
with  persecution,  a.d.  1088. 

Abelard,  Pierre  (France),  professor  of  theology  and  philo- 
sophy; his  works  burnt,  himself  imprisoned  and  prohibited 
from  writing  any  more;  his  death  hastened  by  persecution, 
A.D.  1 142. 

Arnold  of  Brescia  (Italy),  monk,  religious  and  political  re- 
former; strangled,  his  body  burnt,  and  his  ashes  cast  into  the 
Tiber,  a.d.  1155. 

Waldo,  Pierre  (France),  reformer :  his  doctrines  condemned 
in  the  year  1179,  and  himself  obliged  to  fly  from  his  country ; 
died  in  exile. 

Bacon,  Roger  (England),  the  greatest  practical  philosopher 
and  man  of  science  of  his  time.  At  63  years  of  age  (a.d.  1278) 
his  writings  condemned  and  himself  imprisoned  for  ten  years. 

Ockham,  William  (England),  divine  and  philosopher;  ex- 
communicated, died  a.d.  1340. 

Wickliffe,  John  (England),  theologian  and  reformer;  trans- 
lated the  Bible  into  English ;  his  writings  condemned,  he  and 
his  followers  subjected  to  imprisonment  and  excommunication, 
a.d.  1382.  Forty  years  after  his  death  the  Papal  Council  of 
Constance  ordered  his  body  to  be  exhumed  and  burnt,  and  his 
ashes  to  be  cast  into  the  river. 
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Sawtree  (William),  a  follower  of  Wickliffe  and  a  priest; 
burnt  alive  in  London,  a.d.  1400. 

Badby,  John  (England),  a  follower  of  Wickliffe  ;  burnt 
alive,  A.D.  1409. 

Huss,  John  (Bohemia),  theologian  and  reformer,  cited  be- 
fore the  Council  of  Constance,  a.d.  1414,  arrested,  publicly 
degraded,  and  burnt  alive. 

Jerome  of  Prague  (Bohemia),  the  friend  of  Huss,  condemned 
and  burnt  alive,  a.d.  1415. 

Claydon,  John  (England),  a  follower  of  Wickliffe,  burnt 
alive,  A.D.  1415. 

Oldcastle,  Sir  John  (England),  called  "the  good,"  a  writer 
and  follower  of  Wickliffe ;  suspended  in  chains  and  burnt  alive 
as  a  heritic,  a.d.  1417. 

Taylor,  William  (England),  a  priest  and  follower  of  Wick- 
liffe, burnt  alive,  a.d.  1422. 

White,  William  (England),  a  follower  of  Wickliffe,  burnt 
alive,  A.D.  1430. 

Hovenden,  William  (England),  a  follower  of  Wickliffe, 
burnt  alive,  a.d.  1430. 

Badeley,  Thomas  (England),  a  priest  and  follower  of  Wick- 
liffe, burnt  alive,  a.d.  143  i. 

Gregory,  priest  of  the  Moravian  Church,  imprisoned  and 
put  to  the  torture,  a.d.  1457. 

Gooch,  John  (England),  a  follower  of  Wickliffe,  burnt  alive, 
A.D.  1473. 

Boughton,  Joanna  (England),  a  woman  eighty  years  of  age, 
follower  of  Wickliffe,  burnt  alive,  a.d.  1494. 

Savonarola,  Girolamo  (Italy),  monk  and  reformer,  con- 
demned to  death,  strangled,  and  burnt,  a.d.  1498. 

In  the  above  list,  Abelard  is  distinguished  as  the  great 
pioneer  of  speculative  philosophy,  founded  on  reason. 

Waldo,  as  the  advocate  and  champion  of  pure  principles  of 
religion,  founded  on  the  doctrines  of  Jesus  and  his  apostles,  as 
given  in  the  New  Testament. 

Bacon,  as  the  originator  and  expounder  of  the  practical 
sciences,  and  the  champion  of  true  philosophy. 

All  three  being  representative  men  for  principles  now  recog- 
nised as  good  and  serviceable  to  mankind  by  the  most  civilised 
communities. 

The  crime  of  Wickliffe  and  his  followers  was  their  demand 
for,  and  championship  of,  an  open  Bible,  to  be  printed  in  the 
living  languages  of  living  men,  so  that  they  might — of  them- 
selves— read,  mark,  and  learn  the  noble  principles  enunciated 
therein.  The  fear,  which  led  to  their  persecution  and  cruel 
deaths,  was  that  the  Bible  might  possibly  destroy  the  Pope- 
dom. Jesus  and  the  Pope,  it  was  felt,  could  not  possibly  co- 
exist in  the  heart  of  mankind;    one  or  the  other  must  fall, 
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their  principles  and  practice  being  in  almost  every  case  an- 
tagonistic. This  danger  was  felt  to  be  so  imminent  by  those 
who  lived  in  honour  and  thrived  in  riches  on  the  Papacy,  that 
all  other  and  minor  questions  as  to  transubstantiation,  election, 
&c.,  were  for  the  time  set  aside,  and  the  one  great  and  unfor- 
giveable  criminal  act,  against  which  the  penalty  of  death  was 
now  to  be  decreed,  was  the  translation,  publishing,  reading, 
and  studying  of  the  Bible.  For  this  cause,  and  this  only,  was 
the  soil  of  every  country  in  Europe  stained  and  saturated  at 
times  with  the  blood  of  martyrs  of  both  sexes.  For  this  was 
that  infernal  tribunal,  the  Inquisition,  re-organised,  established 
with  full  authority,  and  set  to  do  its  bloody  work  by  the 
Papacy.  In  the  15th  century,  the  followers  of  Waldo,  Wick- 
liffe,  Huss,  and  other  advocates  of  free  and  reasonable  religion, 
had  become  so  numerous,  and  their  principles,  through  the 
newly-invented  art  of  printing,  threatened  to  become  so  wide- 
spread, that  the  Inquisition,  which  had  been  gradually  gaining 
power,  was  now  regarded  as  the  particular  champion  and 
saviour  of  the  Papacy,  and  instructed  to  root  out  and  extermi- 
nate, by  all  and  every  means,  its  now  numerous  enemies.  A 
few  years  had  only  elapsed  from  the  first  issue  of  a  Bible 
printed  in  Spanish,  a.d.  1478,  when  Torquemada  was  insti- 
tuted by  the  Pope  to  the  office  of  Inquisitor-General  for  Spain 
and  its  dependencies,  a.d.  i486 ;  and  in  the  following  century, 
the  Inquisition,  in  its  various  ramifications  throughout  Europe, 
hounded  on  by  successive  Popes  and  their  advisers,  sought  to 
quench  in  blood,  bum  out  by  fire,  or  terrify  into  submission  by 
torture,  the  new  spiritual  life  which,  by  means  of  Bibles 
printed  in  living  languages,  and  by  principles  of  free  thought 
arising  therefrom,  began  to  assume  form  and  activity  through- 
out Europe. 

The  atrocious  crimes  and  cruelties  perpetrated  by  the  Papal 
Church — at  this  and  till  a  much  later  period;  in  fact,  until 
public  feeling  and  the  Protestant  power  became  too  potent  to 
be  withstood  in  such  an  anti-christian  and  inhuman  spirit — 
occurred,  remember,  within  the  last  four  centuries,  or  within 
the  lives  of  six  men  of  seventy  years  of  age ;  not  so  long  since, 
then,  as  yet  to  merit  oblivion ;  and  the  last  human  sacrifices  took 
place  almost  within  the  memory  of  man,  or  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  18th  century.  During  the  three  hundred  years  in  which 
the  Spanish  branch  of  the  Inquisition  was  in  power,  Llorente, 
an  impartial  writer  and  a  Roman  Catholic  himself,  estimates 
that  by  its  orders  (consequently  by  authority  of  the  Papacy) 
32,000  persons  accused  of  heresy,  that  is  for  the  crime  of  think- 
ing for  themselves,  were  strangled  or  burnt  alive ;  17,000  burnt 
in  effigy,  and  291,000  condemned  to  prison,  the  galleys,  or  to 
other  penalties,  making  a  total  of  340,000  crimes  in  Spain 
alone.    During  the  eighteen  years  of  Torquemada*s  presidency. 
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8,800  persons  in  Spain  are  stated  to  have  been  burnt  alive. 
Wherever  the  Canon  law  of  Rome  is  recognised,  this  same 
principle  of  disgrace  and  death  adjudged  to  all  dissenters  from 
the  Papacy,  is  still  in  existence,  though  not  perhaps  in  force. 
The  principle  lives,  though  the  practice  may  lie  dormant ;  and 
if  it  does,  believe  us  this  is  not  through  any  want  of  will  in  the 
Papal  authorities,  but  from  want  of  power  to  carry  out  their 
principles  and  their  laws.  We  call  on  all  men  to  sever  their 
connection  with  this  Church,  stained  as  it  is  with  the  best 
blood  of  Europe,  and  with  systematic  persecution  of  all  free- 
dom of  thought,  of  true  religion,  and  of  science.  To  remain  in 
it  still  is  to  claim  participation  in  its  crimes,  and  is  a  personal 
disgrace  to  each  individual  adherent. 

We  will  now  continue  our  list  of  martyrs,  premising  that 
we  only  bring  forward  comparatively  few  cases,  though 
enough  to  illustrate  the  principles,  practice,  and  laws  of  the 
Papacy ;  nor  have  we  entered  into  the  repulsive  details  and 
diabolical  cruelties  of  those  martyrdoms  of  women,  old  men, 
and  children,  which  bear  eternal  witness  to  the  inhumanity 
engendered  by  a  Church  claiming  Infallibility. 

The  great  Reformation  of  the  i6th  century,  that  grand 
movement  towards  freedom  in  matters  social,  as  well  as 
religious,  had  now  commenced  in  earnest. 

In  the  year  1520  the  works  of  Martin  Luther,  the  German 
reformer  and  theologian,  were  condemned  and  publicly  burnt, 
and  Luther  himself  excommunicated. 

Zuingli,  Ulrich  (Switzerland),  theologian  and  reformer, 
slaii^  by  Papal  soldiers  at  the  battle  of  Cappel,  his  body  burnt, 
and  his  ashes  scattered  to  the  wind,  a.d.  153 i. 

Le  Clerc,  Jean  (France),  founder  of  the  Reformed  Church  at 
Metz,  burnt  alive,  a.d.  1524.  This  is  but  one  case  out  of  many. 
Six  Protestants  were  burnt  alive  in  Paris,  under  Francis  I., 
A.D.  1535.  Again,  at  the  coronation  of  Henri  Deux,  a.d.  1549, 
numbers  of  Protestants  were  burnt  alive  in  the  streets  of  Paris, 
as  part  of  the  ffetes  !  After  this,  a.d.  1572,  came  the  massacre 
of  St.  Bartholomew,  by  order  of  Charles  IX.,  when  70,000 
Reformers  are  stated  to  have  been  murdered.  This  massacre 
was  approved  of  by  the  Pope,  a  special  service  was  performed 
in  St.  Peter's,  Rome,  to  offer  up  thanks  to  God,  and  medals 
were  struck  in  its  commemoration.  This,  remember,  is  but 
one  of  numerous  similar  massacres  perpetrated  by  the  Papal 
power;  by  order,  or  from  the  incitements  of  the  Court  of  Rome, 
in  other  countries,  as  well  as  in  France,  where  the  Reformation 
and  the  principles  of  religious  and  political  liberty  were 
drowned  in  the  blood  of  thousands  of  martyrs,  holy  men, 
and  learned,  guilty  only  of  the  crime  of  thinking ;  nor  were 
women  and  children  spared,  as  the  history  of  the  Waldenses, 
Albigenses,  Huguenots,  Moravians,  Camisards,  &c.,  &c.,  will 
bear  witness. 
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In  Holland. — Cornelius  Grapheus,  citizen  of  Antwerp, 
was  forced  to  recant  Protestantism  on  the  scaffold  {circa\ 
A.D.  1523. 

Henr7  Voes  and  John  Esch  (Holland),  imprisoned  and  exe- 
cuted as  reformers,  a.d.  1523. 

John  Van  Backer  (Holland),  a  young  priest  and  reformer, 
strangled,  and  his  body  burnt,  a.d.  1525. 

The  Duke  of  Alva  boasted  that  he  had  delivered  into  the 
hands  of  the  executioner  18,000  reformers  in  Holland  alone, 
and  120,000  Dutch  Protestants  are  stated  to  have  been  driven 
into  exile  by  the  persecutions  of  Papal  Rome.  In  Italy  and 
Spain  the  principles  of  the  Reformation  during  the  i6th  cen- 
tury, were  successfully  rooted  out  by  means  of  the  most  horrible 
persecution,  tortures,  and  cruel  executions. 

Giordano  Bruno  (Italy),  monk,  philosopher,  and  reformer, 
burnt  alive,  a.d.  1599. 

MoUius  (Italy),  strangled,  and  his  body  burnt. 

Farinus  (Italy),  eminent  as  a  scholar,  burnt  alive. 

Galleazzi  Tricio  (Italy),  burnt  alive. 

Francis  Spinola  and  Sega  (Italy),  killed  by  drowning. 

Antonio  Ricetti  (Italy),  executed. 

Pomponius,  Algerius  (Italy),  burnt  alive  at  Rome. 

In  Prussia. — Leonard  Keyser,  and  Peter  Spengler,  for 
holding  the  reformed  faith  were,  one  burnt  alive,  the  other 
drowned. 

Juliano,  Fernando  (Spain),  circulated  the  Bible  in  Spanish: 
whoever  read  it  was  condemned  to  death,  great  numbers  were 
thus  executed,  as  many  as  twenty  being  burnt  to  death  in  one 
auto  da  fe  I 

Pontius  (Spain),  confessor  to  Charles  V.,  died  in  prison  on 
a  charge  of  heresy,  his  body  and  writings  were  subsequently 
burnt  in  public  by  order  of  the  Church. 

Carella,  Dr.  Augustine  (Spain),  with  thirteen  others, 
amongst  whom  were  his  brother  Francis,  and  his  sister 
Blanche,  burnt  alive  at  Valladolid.  His  mother,  Leonora,  died 
in  prison. 

Egidius  (Spain),  a  divine,  died  in  prison,  and  his  body 
burnt. 

Juan  Gonsalvo  and  his  sister  (Spain),  he  strangled,  and 
she  burnt  alive,  at  Seville. 

Blancas,  Garcia  (Spain),  monk,  burnt  alive. 

Bohorquia,  Maria  and  Jane  (Spain),  the  first  burnt  alive, 
the  second  died  under  the  application  of  torture. 

Indeed,  throughout  Spain  and  Portugal,  the  blood  guilti- 
ness of  the  Papal  Church,  working  by  its  accursed  instrument, 
the  Inquisition,  reached  its  height.  There  is  no  account  of 
horrible  tortures  and  cruel  murders,  marked  by  refined  cruelty 
and  diabolical  ingenuity  in  any  age  or  country,  which   can 
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equal  it.  Thus  the  rise  and  spread  of  free  thought  and  pure 
religion  was  successfully  stifled  by  persecutions,  torture »  and 
death. 

Our  own  country  presents  a  long  lists  of  mart3rr8 ;  here  are 
a  few  of  them. 

Roye  (William),  and  Burton  (Nicholas),  (England).  The  first 
assisted  Tyndale  in  his  English  translation  of  the  Bible ;  both 
put  to  death  in  Portugal  for  their  religious  principles. 

Six  men  and  a  woman  burnt  alive  at  Coventry,  a.d.  15 199 
as  heretics,  for  teaching  their  children  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the 
Creed,  the  Ten  Commandments,  &c. 

William  Tyndale,  translator  of  the  Bible  into  English^ 
arrested  near  Brussels,  imprisoned  for  a  year  and  a  half, 
strangled,  and  his  body  burnt  at  Antwerp,  a.d.  1536. 

John  Frith  and  John  Rogers,  assistants  in  Tyndale's  work, 
also  executed  as  heretics. 

Miles  Coverdale,  reformer  and  scholar,  he  and  his  printers 
summoned  before  the  magistrates  at  Paris  for  printing  the 
Bible ;  and  the  copies  of  it  (2500)  ordered  to  be  burnt.  Im- 
prisoned, and  exiled  by  Queen  Mary,  under  the  Papal  authority. 
At  this  period  the  following  martyrs  to  the  Papacy  suffered 
various  cruel  deaths,  mostly  torture  and  burning  alive. 

John  Rogers,  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  who  had  assisted  Tyndale 
in  his  translation  of  the  Bible ;  Archbishop  Cranmer,  Bishops 
Ridley,  Latimer,  and  Hooper:  in  all  one  archbishop,  five 
bishops,  twenty-one  clergymen  of  exemplary  life  and  great 
learning;  eighty- four  tradesmen,  some  hundreds  in  the  lower 
ranks  of  life ;  fifty- five  women  and  four  children. 

Scotland  also  was  the  scene  of  most  cruel  persecution 
against  all  who  were  inclined  to  follow  their  good  sense,  instead 
of  that  blind  guide,  the  Pope.  Patrick  Hamilton,  of  noble 
birth,  at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  was  burnt  alive  at  St.  Andrew's 
for  this  crime,  a.d.  1527.  George  Wishart  suffered  the  same 
death,  1546,  and  John  Knox,  the  establisher  of  reformed  princi- 
ples in  North  Britain,  was  persecuted  and  imprisoned,  and 
forced  to  fly  from  his  country,  a.d.  1554. 

The  Papal  Church  now  met  with  a  rival  in  its  spirit  of 
persecution,  and  after  the  above,  come  a  noble  army  of  martyrs 
persecuted,  executed,  and  burnt  alive  by  the  Established 
Church  of  England,  under  Queen  Elizabeth,  a  kind  of  female 
Pope,  who  took  up  the  trade,  con  amore.  We  refer  our  readers 
for  a  description  of  the  sufferings  to  which  all  Dissenters  were 
subject  at  this  period,  to  Fox's  *•  Book  of  Martyrs."  This 
weak,  divided,  and  still  decaying  church  of  the  State,  however, 
may  be  left  to  die  its  natural  death.  Let  us  return  to  our  Bill 
of  Indictment  against  the  Infallible  (!)  Church  of  Rome,  and 
her  guilty  confederates,  the  various  governments  of  Europe, 
too  many  of  which  still  recognise  and  uphold  her  rule. 
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In  the  year  1665  the  Waldenses  were  again  attacked,  at  the 

instigation  of  the  Papacy  ;  thousands  of  them  were  most  cruelly 

tortured,  butchered,  and  burnt  alive,  solely  for  the  simple  purity 

of  their  religious  creed  and  practice,  and  their  nonconformity 

with  Rome.     A  second  massacre  of  them  took  place  in  the 

year  x686,  and  a  third  in  1696,  by  which  last  glorious  effort 

they  were  nearly  exterminated. 

'*  Avenge,  O  Lord,  thy  slaughtered  saints,  whose  bones 
Lie  scattered  on  the  Alpine  mountains  cold." — Milton. 

The  poets  cry  is  answered.  Retribution  has  come  from 
Piedmont,  and  some  of  the  descendants  of  these  same  persecuted 
Vaudois  will  have  been  instruments  in  the  Pope's  ruin. 

Under  Louis  XIV.,  in  the  year  1685,  the  **  Irrevocable  " 
edict  of  Nantes,  under  which  the  Huguenots  lived  in  safety, 
was  revoked,  and  again  free  thought  was  sought  to  be  rooted 
out  by  the  most  violent  and  crqel  means.  Men,  women,  and 
children,  suffered  the  most  diabolical  tortures,  and  underwent 
fearful  deaths,  at  which  many  Popish  priests  were  not  ashamed 
to  assist  in  person.  Besides  those  who  were  martyred,  as 
many  as  800,000  Frenchmen  are  stated  to  have  been  driven 
into  exile,  to  the  shame  of  the  Papal  Church  and  the  Papal 
Government  of  France,  and  to  the  great  advantage  of  those 
lands,  England  especially,  in  which  those  good  and  conscien- 
tious people  found  a  safe  refuge. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  i8th  century  occurred  the  celebrated 
"  dragonnades,"  or  war  with  fire  and  sword  against  the  Protes- 
tant inhabitants  of  the  district  of  Cevennes  in  the  South  of 
France.  A  war  of  extermination  from  the  results  of  which 
that  part  of  the  country  suffers  to  this  very  day. 

The  mere  suspicion  of  possible  disaffection  to  the  Church 
was  made  the  reason  for  persecution  ;  and  the  Port  Royalists, 
numbering  amongst  them  such  celebrated  names,  and  such 
saintly  people  as  Blaise  Pascal,  Henri  Arnaud,  Nicole,  and  the 
Duchess  of  Longueville,  did  not  escape  the  hatred  of  the  Jesuits, 
who  obtained  a  Royal  decree-in  the  year  1709,  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  their  establishment  at  Port  Royal. 

Fenelon,  Archbishop  of  Cambrai,  celebrated  for  his  elo- 
quence and  holy  life,  was  censured  by  the  Pope  for  certain 
of  his  opinions,  and  was  obliged  to  read  the  sentence  of  his 
condemnation  from  his  own  pulpit :  whilst  Pasquier  Quesnel, 
a  priest  of  the  **  congregation  of  the  Oratory,"  a  learned  and 
pious  man,  was  banished  from  France,  imprisoned  at  Brussels, 
and  died  in  exile  in  Holland,  a.d.  1719,  on  account  of  his 
writings.  Throughout  Europe  the  same  spirit  of  persecution 
was  strong,  and  Michael  de  Molinos,  of  Spain,  a  good  and 
learned  divine,  who  published  his  Guida  Spirituale  in  1675, 
the  work  of  a  pure  and  devout  spirit  was,  subsequently,  found 
guilty  of  heresy,  and  condemned  to  imprisonment  for  life. 
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We  have  now  brought  forward  a  sufficient  number  of 
instances  to  illustrate  the  spirit  and  Infallible  divinity  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,  and  beg  you  to  remark,  that  commencing 
with  the  persecution  and  murder  of  individuals,  that  blood- 
stained Church  extended  its  peculiar  methods  of  argument  and 
repression  to  whole  masses  of  people,  and  so  long  as  it  could, 
slew  all  its  opponents :  and  only  when  their  increasing  number 
and  power  prevented  that  happy  consummation,  did  it  fail 
to  attack  by  persecution,  torture,  and  death,  all  who  opposed 
its  sway,  or  questioned  its  infallibility. 

Do  not  say,  oh  these  are  things  of  the  past,  times  are 
changed,  and  the  spirit  of  the  Church  is  changed  with  them ;  but 
consider  well  our  motto,  read  also  the  lately  published  list  of 
anethemas  issued  from  Rome,  and  come  out  from  among  a 
Church  which  is  guilty  of  such  conduct,  a  Church  claiming  for 
itself  Infallibility,  and  necessarily  the  same  in  spirit  now  as 
then,  at  present  as  in  the  past :  and  which  in  its  Canon  law, 
which  still  is  recognised  in  the  principal  Roman  Catholic 
countries,  retains  every  principle  which  regulated  its  conduct 
heretofore,  which  led  it  to  imprison  and  torture  Galileo,  the  great 
Italian  astronomer,  and  forced  him  to  recant  those  scientific 
theories,  which  are  now  admitted  to  be  true,  and  which  have 
rendered  him  celebrated  throughout  the  world.  Remember, 
moreover,  that  the  Index  Expurgatorius  of  this  Infallible 
Church,  by  which  it  has  sought  to  suppress  the  development 
of  science,  philosophy,  and  free  thought,  because  it  knows 
they  are  all  antagonistic  to  its  faith,  and  indeed  fatal  to  its 
existence,  is  still  published  annually  under  the  highest 
authority.  And  let  the  shame  of  servitude,  and  the  hate  of 
intolerance,  lead  you  to  forswear  a  Church,  which  is  the 
originator  and  sustainer  of  both. 
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In  the  year  1869,  a  girl  of  twelve  years  of  age,  residing  in 
Wales,  was  stated  by  her  parents  to  be  able  to  exist  without 
taking  food.  We  believe  that  they  professed  this  abstinence 
to  have  lasted  for  about  two  years,  when  it  attracted  the  no- 
tice of  persons  whoMenied  the  possibility  of  such  a  miracle, 
and,  finally,  four  nurses  were  appointed  to  watch  the  girl,  who 
died  whilst  under  their  surveillance :  the  body  was  opened, 
and  found  to  contain  food  lately  taken,  but  too  little,  or  too 
late,  to  save  her  life.  An  inquest  was  held  on  her  body,  and 
the  verdict  was  ''  Manslaughter*'  against  the  father  of  the 
child.  We  now  give  extracts  from  some  of  the  principal 
papers  on  the  subject. 

First  of  all,  the  Titnes^  December  24,  observes : — 

**  If  Welsh  parents,  doctors,  and  clergymen  are  capable  of  such  gros$ 
superstition  as  to  believe  that  a  human  being  can  exist  without  food»  it  is 
the  duty  of  those  who  are  better  informed  to  set  them  a  wholesome  ex- 
ample." 

Again : 

*'  The  medical  men  who  formed  the  watching  committee  were  stated  by 
the  Chairman  to  be  half  sceptics  and  half  believers  in  the  girrs  story.  They 
were  prompted,"  continues  the  Times,  **  by  credulity  and  superstition," 

The  Daily  News^  December  25,  observes : — 

**  Is  it,  altogether,  creditable  to  the  age,  that  a  committee  of  gentlemec, 
some  London  doctors  and  nurses,  the  starving  a  girl  to  death,  and  a  coro- 
ner's inquest  resulting  in  a  verdict  of  manslaughter :  should  be  reauired  to 
prove  that  it  was  not  possible  to  live  without  eating  ?  We  said,  at  the 
first,  that  even  an  inquiry  into  the  possibility  of  the  thing  was  superstition. 
.....  The  experience  of  mankind  in  all  ages  has  been,  that  food  is 
the  condition  of  life,  yet,  no  sooner  do  some  ignorant  people  in  Wales  set 
up  a  pretence  of  disproving  the  universal  experience,  than  it  is  regarded  as 
a  subject  for  inquiry.  There  are  certain  pretensions  which  on  the  face  of 
them  are  false,  and  the  pretension  to  dispense  with  the  regular  order  of 
nature  is  one  of  them.  Ridicule,  reprobation — in  some  cases,  even 
punishment — are  the  fair  repl^  to  such  claims;  audience,  investigation, 
inquiry  are  out  of  place  respectmg  them." 

The  article  ends  with  the  very  just  remark,  that 

*'  It  is  quite  possible  for  people  to  make  fools  of  themselves  in  the  name 
of  scientific  inquiry,  and  very  probable  that  supernatural  pretensions  may 
end  in  crime  and  punishment." 

The  Saturday  Review  is  still  more  strong  in  its  opinion 
that 

*'  No  scientific  man  ought  ever  to  lend  himself  to  any  investigation 
which  implies  that  the  great  laws  of  nature  and  Ecience  may  possibly  be 
untrue." 
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Again  : 

**  On  such  a  point  science  does  not  want  to  -  satisfy  itself :  nor  oueht 
science  to  admit,  as  the  medical  men  and  clergymen  did  inferentiaQly 
admit,  that  a  law  of  nature  might  perhaps  not  be  true.  This  is  the  moral 
of  this  discreditable  event :  it  serves  to  show  what  a  loose  and  uncertain 
hold  the  greatest  and  simplest  truths  haye  on  the  popular  mind.'* 

The  Lancet  says : — 

*'  From  the  first  moment  that  we  heard  of  this  so-called  miracle  we  did 
not  hesitate  to  characterise  it  as  a  gross  imposition.  Every  scientific  man 
knew  that  it  was  a  palpable  absurdity,  and  in  contravention  of  all  known 
laws  and  experience.'* 

To  begin  with,  we  would  call  attention  to  the  expression, 
"  laws  of  nature,"  used  by  these  writers,  which  is  not  stridtly 
corredl,  they  are  the  laws  of  God  in  nature. 

The  above  are  only  a  few  out  of  many  assertions  of  utter 
disbelief  in  the  pretence,  on  any  one*s  part,  of  producing  results 
contrary  to  or  outraging  the  well-known  and  established  laws 
of  God  in  nature  :  and  yet  the  entire  system  of  Christianity  is 
founded  on  one  most  glaring  instance  of  such  pretension, 
which,  however,  to  every  sensible  and  impartial  mind  must 
be  placed  in  the  same  category  as  the  above  pretended 
miracle. 

We  hold  these  writers  to  their  words,  when  they  assert 
that  any  such  pretension  to  break  through  or  dispense  with 
the  regular  and  established  laws  of  the  Creator  is  not  worthy 
even  of  consideration,  and  is  to  be  regarded  by  all  educated 
and  rational  men  as,  ipso  facto ^  false.  We  ask  on  what 
grounds,  or  for  what  possible  reason,  are  we  to  make  an  ex- 
ception in  favour  of  the  Jewish  girPs  miraculous  or  super- 
natural conception?  Vague  prophecies  and  fanciful  visions 
are  quite  valueless  as  evidence.  We  must  remember  that  we 
have  only  her  own  assertion,  and  a  professed  dream  of  Joseph, 
her  affianced  husband,  to  weigh  against  this  divine  order 
which  she  declared  was  in  her  person  contravened.  In- 
vestigation into  her  claims  would  have  been  as  impossible 
as  we  hold  it  would  have  been  ridiculous.  In  one  only  way  is 
the  conception  and  birth  of  man  effected ;  and  to  assert  the 
contrary  is  a  proof  only  of  ignorance,  delusion,  or  deception. 

Christianity  is  doomed. 

Just  in  proportion  as  a  belief  in  miracles  dies  out — as  it 
must  gradually  but  surely  do^so  surely  will  die  out  Christi- 
anity with  equal  foot.  But,  when  that  will  be,  we  do  not 
venture  to  predict,  since  a  proneness  to  the  grossest  credulity 
and  superstition  seems  as  common  with  the  educated  and 
those  who  should  know  better,  as  with  the  ignorant  million ; 
and,  so  long  as  ''Spirits"  are  lively,  Christianity  may  still 
keep  its  hold  on  mankind. 

Now,  be  candid.  If  this  story  of  the  miraculous  concep- 
tion of  Jesus  is  not  true,  would  you  not  still  wish  it  was  so  ? 
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We  have  little  doubt  but  that  your  answer  would  be  **  Yes." 
Then  do  we  declare  to  you  that  the  love  of  Truth  dwells  not 
in  you.  By  such  a  declaration  you  have  placed  yourselves 
out  of  the  pale  of  truthful  and  just,  and,  consequently,  of  good 
men ;  and,  until  you  desire  and  long  for  the  truth,  and  the 
truth  only,  for  Truth's  sake,  and  not  from  any  other  motive 
whatever,  you  are  not,  and  cannot,  be  fitted  to  enter  into  the 
presence  of  the  God  of  Truth. 

Are  you  believers,  really  and  truly,  in  the  miraculous  birth 
of  Jesus  ?  Say  you  "  We  are  ?"  Then,  listen  to  what  Jesus 
is  stated  to  have  said  by  Mark:  '*  These  signs  shall  follow 
them  that  believe  :  in  my  name  shall  they  cast  out  devils  ( ! ) : 
they  shall  speak  with  new  tongues :  they  shall  take  up  ser- 
pents :  and  if  they  drink  any  deadly  thing,  it  shall  not  hurt 
them  :  they  shall  lay  hands  on  the  sick,  and  they  shall  re- 
cover." When  you  can  do  any  of  these  things,  we  will  believe 
you  are  believers — till  then,  out  of  regard  to  Jesus  himself,  we 
must  fain  think  you  speak  falsely.  The  early  Fathers 
were,  according  to  their  own  account,  so  gifted,  and  were  con- 
sequently, believers.  The  miracles  they  effected  were  even 
more  astounding  than  those  of  their  master.  They  regarded 
those  magic  powers  as  essentially  the  certificate  of  their  being 
the  genuine  and  special  favourites  of  the  Deity;  and  St. 
Patrick,  speaking  contemptuously  of  what  the  Druids  could 
do,  says  proudly,  '*  Christ  is  my  Druid  ;  "  and  to  this  day  the 
Irish  are  as  credulous  and  superstitious  as  ever,  though  in  vain 
would  Cardinal  Cullen,  for  one  party,  or  the  Archbishop  of 
Dublin,  for  the  other,  try  and  work  the  commonest  miracle, 
and  would  not,  we  suspect,  venture  on  swallowing  half  a  pint 
of  prussic  acid  each,  satisfied  that,  as  firm  believers  in  the 
divinity  and  saving  powers  of  Jesus,  it  •*  shall  not  hurt  them." 
Nay,  we  fear  that  even  the  Holy  Father  at  Rome  himself,  the 
infallible  and  divinely- appointed  vice-gerent  of  Jesus  on  earth, 
would  not  venture  on  such  a  proof  of  his  orthodoxy,  or  of  his 
assumed  semi-divinity. 

Be  assured  by  us :  the  age  of  miracles  is  not  past,  for  it 
never  existed.  Ignorance,  credulity,  a  love  of  the  marvellous, 
a  proneness  to  exaggeration,  an  actual  love  of  superstition,  on 
the  one  side ;  and,  on  the  other,  the  love  of  power,  the  lust  of 
dominating  over  other  men*s  souls,  superior  gifts,  combined 
with  some  amount  of  science  kept  from  the  public  knowledge 
and  used  to  priestly  advantage,  self-delusion,  and  a  heated 
fancy,  have  led  to  the  assertion  and  acceptance  of  miraculous 
powers,  df  which  we  find  relations  which  bear  on  the  face  of 
them  their  own  condemnation.  It  is  most  decidedly  false,  that 
Joshua  ever  made  the  sun  stand  still — for  the  best  of  reasons 
— that  it  does  not  move;  and  he,  as  certainly,  did  not  make 
the  earth  stand  still,  nor  caused  strong  walls  to  fall  down  at 
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the  blast  of  his  trumpets.  Water  was  never  changed  into 
wine,  you  may  be  sure,  except  in  the  usual  way  of  manufac* 
ture;  an  iron  axe  never  floated  like  wood  on  the  water;  no 
man  ever  really  dead  has  been  brought  again  to  life ;  nor,  after 
a  thousand  people  were  filled  by  a  few  loaves,  did  the  remain- 
ing crumbs  fill  any  number  of  baskets,  great  or  small.  These 
stories,  as  the  writers  we  have  quoted,  well  observe,  are  not 
even  worthy  of  the  slightest  consideration — ^they  are  sim- 
ply false,  and  are  no  more  to  be  believed  than  the  innumerable 
and  stupid  legends  of  the  Papal  Church,  or  than  the  legendary 
myths  of  the  more  ancient  creeds  of  Egypt,  Greece,  and  Rome, 
or  those  of  existing  mythologies  in  Asia  and  Africa,  with  their 
myriad  fables. 

.  If  miracles  were  ever  needed,  they  are  so  now,  when  the 
world  wants  reassuring  in  matters  of  creed  ;  and,  if  there  was 
faith,  even  as  a  grain  of  mustard-seed,  according  to  the  very 
words  o£  Jesus  himself,  miracles  would  still  take  place:  if 
they  do  not,  it  can  only  be  because  there  is  no  faith  left. 
But  we  hold  that  there  is  much,  and  too  much  faith  left  in 
superstitious  practices  and  foolish  opinions  and  creeds,  which 
are  an  outrage  on  good  sense  and  good  feeling.  There  are  no 
so-called  miracles  now;  there  never  have  been,  and  there 
never  will  be,  for  the  divine  laws  are  majestically  sure  in  their 
action,  and  in  the  certainty  of  their  unchangeability  lies  our 
confidence  in  the  great  Creator,  Preserver,  and  Sustainer  of 
the  universe,  whose  essence  is  Perfect  Love  and  Perfect  Wis- 
dom. It  is  a  fact,  that  the  greatness  of  the  miracle  always 
corresponds  with  the  darkness  of  the  age.  When  people  are 
most  ignorant,  then  will  be  found  relations  of  the  greatest 
miracles,  and  in  proportion  as  the  people  become  educated, 
miracles  cease  to  occur.  The  priests — ^those  black  birds  of 
ill  omen  who  batten  on  miracles,  and  who,  without  a  belief  in 
them  would  be  deprived  of  their  power,  their  position,  and 
their  very  livelihood — naturally  uphold  them,  but  they  are 
unable  to  work  any  miracles  themselves,  and  are  reduced  to 
trading  on  the  supernatural  stories  of  their  predecessors. 
Winking  Madonnas,  liquifying  blood,  and  a  few  standing  mi- 
racles of  that  class,  still  are  supported  by  these  miracle- 
mongers  ;  but  who  does  not  hold  them  (the  miracles,  of  course, 
not  their  reverences)  in  contempt,  and  know  them  to  be  cun- 
ning tricks,  and  tricks  only  ?  Can  you  suppose,  for  a  moment, 
that  the  grand  and  divine  power  of  the  Creator  of  the  universe 
is  employed  in  such  puerile  affairs:  as  devoid  of  meaning  in 
themselves  as  they  are  useless  for  any  practical  purpose  for 
good,  serving  only  to  g}ye  a  temporary  notoriety  to  a  decaying 
creed  and  a  crafty  priesthood  ? 

True  religion  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  such  unworthy 
and  petty  devices,  but  emphatically  condemns  them,  and  scouts 
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their  false  aid,  which,  instead  of  assisting  to  advance  the  true 
interests  of  religion,  brings  it  into  contempt  and  covers  it  with 
ridicule. 

And  yet  miracles  do  exist :  one  of  the  greatest  being  that 
men  have  eyes,  yet  see  not ;  ears,  and  yet  are  wilfully  deaf; 
understanding,  yet  refuse  to  exercise  it.  Again :  it  is  a  mi- 
racle, or  a  marvellous  thing,  how  people,  like  those  blas- 
phemous ones  now  playing  their  comedy  at  Rome,  dare  to 
parade  their  poor,  old,  painted,  bedizened  idols  before  the 
world,  and  complacently  require  us  to  fall  down  in  admiration 
and  adoration  before  them.  It  is  also  marvellous  that  people 
should  refuse  to  exercise  their  common  sense  in  religious 
matters,  and  not  only  that,  but  doom  to  perdition  all  who  do. 
Passing  strange  is  it  that  they  should  prefer  nonsense  to 
sense ;  fiction  to  fact ;  allegory  to  plain  speaking ;  wrong  to 
right ;  silence  to  discussion ;  and,  in  a  general  way,  error  of 
every  kind  to  truth  of  any  kind,  preferring  fog  and  obscurity, 
dimly  lighted  with  tapers  and  gas,  to  a  clear  atmosphere,  a 
bright  sun,  and  the  holy,  blessed  light  of  day. 

We  are  tired  of  speaking  about  miracles:  it  is  a  weary 
and  unprofitable  subject.  For  our  own  part,  we  do  not  re- 
quire any  special  miracle  to  satisfy  us  that  man  is  now,  as  in 
former  days,  too  often  credulous,  superstitious,  and  gapingly 
.stupid;  or  that,  in  spite  of  all  that,  the  world  moves  forward 
and  civilisation  progresses :  whilst,  above  all,  the  wise  and  the 
foolish,  the  good  and  the  bad  alike,  reigns  supreme  the  Infinite 
Love,  Mercy,  Wisdom,  and  Providence  of  the  great  Creator, 
our  Heavenly  Lord  and  Master,  the  Sovereign  Ruler  of  the 
Universe — the  God  of  Truth. 


J 


RELIGION  AND  MORALITY. 


It  is  the  severance  of  morality  from  religion,  the  creed  of 
salvation  by  Faith,  and  not  by  a  life  well  spent  alone,  which 
has  brought  and  still  brings  religion  into  disrepute  with  all  sensi- 
ble people.     Now,  not  only  has  this  separation  of  morals  from 
religion  done  injury  to  the  latter,  but  we  consider  that  without 
a  morality  as  part  of  the  religion,  no  true  religion  can  exist, 
for,  know,  that  that  which  is  somewhat  contemptuously  termed 
mere  morality  is,  in  fact,  the  ordinance  of  God.      Moral  rules 
are  the  laws  of  God  for  the  government  of  mankind,  in  breaking 
which  no  greater  or  more  serious  outrage,  against  God  or  man, 
can  be  committed,  for  this  is  to  violate  the  law  of  God  in  a 
manner  more  calculated  to  affedl  the  wellbeing  of  yourself  and 
of  your  fellow  creatures  than  any  other  adl  perhaps  we  could 
mention.     Therefore  do  they  err  in  the  very  principle  of  reli- 
gion who  would  separate  morality  from  it  and  regard  it  apart, 
as  something  of  mere  human  creation.     The  laws  of  God  form 
the  basis  of   morality  for  mankind,  and  to  steal,  and  rob,  and 
murder,  and  slander,  and  bear  false  witness,  is  to  outrage  the 
Divine  ordinances  in  the  worst  of  ways.     Now  these  moral 
laws  do  not  affecfl  individuals  alone,  as  is  too  frequently  held 
to  be  the  case ;  the  same  laws  which  are  binding  on  individuals 
are  just  as  binding,  nay,  if  anything,   are  more  binding  on 
nations,  as  represented  by  their  governments,  since  they  afte<5l 
much  more  extended  interests.     Each  government  has  a  per- 
sonal identity,  and  is  answerable  for  the  actions  of  the  nation 
as  though  it  were  but  one  individual.     This  personality  of 
nations   is  recognised  indeed  as  a  fact,  and  John  Bull  and 
Uncle   Sam  are  as  much  individual  entities  as  though  they 
were  really  but  one  in  person,  and  must  be  regulated  in  their 
political  action  by  the  same  religious  or  moral  rules  as  indi- 
viduals— if  they  act  otherwise,  they  will  suffer  for  it  just  as 
individuals  do. 

In  the  mutual  dealing  of  governments  there  must  be  perfect 
justice,  good  feeling,  patience  and  honesty,  and  if  they  act  de- 
ceitfully or  violently,  thinking  thereby  to  forward  their  self- 
interests,  they  commit  a  grievous  error,  for  which  the  nation 
will  suffer,  and  for  which  it  will  have  to  atone.  But  as 
Governments  are  now,  they  are  all  more  or  less  irreligious  or 
immoral,  and  acft  without  the  fear  of  God  before  their  eyes  or 
love  of  Him  in  their  breasts.  Working  all  by  diplomacy  or 
force — as  they  think,  most  pitiably — for  the  interests  of  the 
nations  they  represent,  and    are  only  restrained   by  superior 
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force,  be  it  that  of  another  armed  power,  or  of  that  of  public 
opinion,  at  home  or  abroad,  from  adls  of  injustice,  robbery, 
spoilation  and  violence,  which  can  bring  nothing  but  misery 
on  the  nations  finally,  however  for  the  present  they  may 
seem  to  succeed  ^yell,  or  to  be  advantageous  for  them.  But 
this  will  never  be  till  the  governing  men  are  adluated  by  a 
feeling  of  deep  religious  morality.  So  true  is  it  that  the  love 
and  fear  of  God  is  the  beginning  of  all  wisdom.  Believe  us, 
there  may  be  learning,  and  cleverness,  and  great  ability,  and 
great  cunning,  but  no  true  wisdom  where  the  love  and  fear  of 
God  is  not  the  first  motive  power  of  men's  adlions,  and  once 
having  true  religion  to  guide  them,  and  when  they  feel  truly 
the  advantage  and  beauty  of  it,  the  governing  power  will  not 
rest  until  it  has  made  the  whole  people  participators  in  the 
same  advantages,  and  the  religious  instruction  of  the  people 
will  become  its  first  duty  and  primary  care,  so  far  as  it  can 
affedl  it  without  trenching  on  the  rights  of  parents  to  instrucft 
their  children  in  such  creeds  as  they  hold  fit ;  but  for  the  mass 
of  the  poor  and  quite  uneducated,  and  for  those  who  may  be 
willing,  schools  should  be  instituted  in  which  the  main  princi- 
ples of  true  religion  are  instilled  into  the  young  of  both  sexes. 

As  regards  political  principles,  we  hold  it  as  a  fundamental 
truth  that  all  power  rests  with  the  people  in  its  entirety,  is 
derived  solely  from  the  people,  and  is  responsible  to  the  people 
for  its  adls.  Its  object  in  governing  is  the  welfare  of  the 
whole  people,  so  far  as  possible,  and  it  is  amenable  in  every- 
thing to  the  decision  of  the  majority  of  the  people.  To  attempt 
to  represent  minorities  as  well  as  majorities,  is  to  try  and  put 
two  opposite  principles  into  effect  at  the  same  time,  which  is 
impossible ;  the  majority  must  always  rule,  and  the  minority 
may  always  oppose,  but  there  its  power  ends,  and  indeed,  the 
exercise  of  such  opposition  is  desirable  and  wholesome  if  kept 
within  the  bounds  of  speaking  and  writing — for  a  minority  is 
often  right,  and  by  the  patient  agitation  of  its  principles,  may 
in  time  become  a  majority,  and  would  then  rule.  Thus,  it  is 
the  duty  of  a  minority  to  endeavour  to  spread  its  opinions,  and, 
according  to  their  merit,  to  the  faith,  and  energy,  and  wise  ac- 
tion of  those  who  hold  them,  will  they  succeed.  Perfedl  freedom 
and  protection  by  the  civil  power  is  to  be  given  to  minorities 
holding  religious,  political,  or  other  opinions ;  so  long  as  they 
speak  and  write  only.  This  is  the  very  first  requisite,  that  all 
minorities  have  a  clear  right  to  demand  and  receive  from  a 
power  which,  if  it  cannot  represent  them,  is  bound  at  least  to 
protedl  them. 

Unpalatable  or  not  to  a  government,  it  is  its  first  duty  to 
protedl  from  violence  those  of  a  minority  who  seek  to  spread 
their  opinions  by  speaking  and  writing.    Those  who  differ  may 
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Stay  away  from  any  meeting  called,  but  in  violently  disturbing 
it  they  should  be  made  amenable  to  law. 

If  religion  were  nothing  more  than  a  mere  receipt  for  the 
comfort  of  individuals  here  and  their  enjoyment  of  a  future 
state  of  happiness  hereafter,  we  might  well,  leave  it  and  them 
alone.  It  becomes,  then,  simply  a  question  between  each 
person  and  his  Maker,  and  we  should  not  only  tolerate  all 
creeds,  but  hold  in  respect  those  who  conscientiously  pradlised 
them — silly  as  many  are  in  our  eyes. 

Indeed,  were  this  all,  we  should  never  have  troubled  our- 
selves about  the  matter.  But  Religion  means,  and  is,  some- 
thing far  more  important  than  that.  It  sifts  old  opinions — 
it  influences  all  present  life — and  it  affedls,  most  powerfully, 
the  future  progress  and  welfare  of  the  whole  world,  however 
little  it  may  change  the  charadler  of  individuals  in  this  life — 
for  it  must  be  admitted  that  good  and  bad  people  are  to  be 
found  in  all  creeds — ^yet  does  it  mould  the  charadler  of 
nations,  and  shapes  the  destinies  of  mankind.  On  such  a 
subjedl  we  must  take  into  consideration  the  whole  world,  and 
the  future  well-being  of  the  whole  world.  This  is  the  aim 
and  objedl  of  the  Universal  Church ;  and  that  we  should  hold 
the  Truth,  or  get  as  near  to  it  as  we  can,  is  of  the  deepest 
import  to  us  all. 

We  must  triumph  at  last,  for  God  is  our  Leader,  and  time 
and  science  our  allies. 
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A     LETTER 


TO    THE    LORD    BISHOP    OF    LONDON 


My  Deab  Lord  Bishop, — The  letter  addressed 
by  your  Lordship  to  the  Eev.  R.  T.  West,  and  like- 
wise sent  to  those  of  your  clergy  who  signed  the 
'^  Bemonstrance  against  the  Decision  of  the  Judicial 
Committee,  in  the  Case  of  Hebbert  v.  Purchas,'' 
is  one  which  more  deeply  concerns  the  laity  than 
the  clergy.  For  all  that  relates  to  the  public  wor- 
ship and  ritual  of  the  Church  vitally  affects  us,  and 
is  essential  to  the  edification  and  salvation  of  our- 
selves and  our  children.  On  this  ground,  therefore, 
I  venture  to  make  some  remarks  on  that  letter, 
which  I  trust  your  Lordship  will  not  consider  dis- 
respectful. 

**  At  this  crisis  of  our  Church's  history,  when  her 
peace  and  usefulness,  her  weal  or  woe  for  generations 
to  come,  depend,  under  God,  upon  the  course  taken 
by  her  bishops  and  clergy  now,"  it  behoves  the 
faithful  laity  to  stand  forth  boldly  to  protect  and 
maintain  their  own  spiritual  rights  and  privileges,  a9 
well  as  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  Church  and 
clergy,  against  the  encroachments  of  the  State,  and  to 
restrain,  as  far  as  may  be,  our  bishops  from  jdelding  to 
those  encroachments.  It  was  with  pain  and  distress 
that  I  read  the  expression  of  your  Lordship's  earnest 
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desire  and  direction  to  the  clergy  ''that  the  roles 
now  laid  down"  (by  a  one-sided^  partisan  decision  of 
the  Judicial  Committee)  ''  for  the  ornaments  of  the 
fninister,  and  the  conduct  of  public  worship,  may  be 
the  rules  of  our  diocese."     In  the  judgment  of  a 
large  number  of  learned  and  devout  Churchmen,  both 
clerical  and  lay,  the  acceptance  and  adoption  of  this 
unhappy,  contradictory  judgment,  as  the  guide  and 
rule  for  regulating  the  public  worship  of  the  Church, 
would  grievously  wound  the  consciences  of  thousands 
of  her  most  able  and  zealous  sons,  mar  her  teaching, 
mutilate  and  degrade  her  ritual  and  worship,  and  so 
bring   her   under   the   rule   of  a   secular  court  as 
seriously  to  endanger  her  status  as  ''a  true  and 
living  branch  of  the  Church   Catholic/'     In   this 
opinion  I  most  entirely  concur,  and  as  an  old  and 
loyal  member  of  the  Church  of  England,  which  I 
love,  and  for  which  I  have  laboured  with  all  my 
strength,  I  cannot  go  down  to  my  grave  without 
publicly  abjuring  any  complicity  or  acquiescence  in  a 
course  which  appears  to  me  so  fatal  to  her  indepen- 
dence and  spiritual  life. 

While  I  do  not  sympathize  with  or  defend  all  that 
has  been  done  by  some  of  my  own  friends,  with  all 
my  heart  I  unite  with  the  4,700  clergy,  and  thousands 
of  laymen  besides,  in  most  solemnly  protesting  against 
the  surrender  of  her  doctrines,  her  rights,  and  liber- 
ties into  the  hands  of  a  State  court,  which  has  (say 
what  we  will)  dealt  with  eternal  verities  as  shifty, 
uncertain  things.  I  protest  against  a  secular  court 
interpreting  or  misinterpreting  the  mind  of  the  Church, 
and  devising  a  new  order  of  worship  of  which  she  knows 
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nothing.     May  God  grant  the  clergy  grace  to  stand 
firm  to  their  principles  in  this  hour  of  the  Church's 
needy  for  on  this  depends  her  future,  and  that  of  our 
beloved  country.     It  is  wm  or  never.     Yield  now  in 
matters  of  (supposed)  little  importance,  and  soon  we 
may  have  to  give  up  fundamental  doctrines.     Once 
acknowledge  the   authority  of  the   court   in   these 
things,  the  principle  is  gone.     If  tempted  to  regard 
some   of  the  points  at  issue  as  small  and  unim- 
portant, let  them  look  back  to  the  Council  at  NicsBa 
and  see  how  tenaciously  the  far-seeing  intellect  of 
S.  Athanasius  clung  to  the  small  point  upon  which  the 
doctrine  of  the  Eternal  Sonship  rested.    And  I  would 
fain,  if  I  may,  as  a  layman  in  your  Lordship's  diocese, 
as  a  friend  who  has  long  loved  and  revered  you  for  your 
high  conscientiousness,  kindness,  and  forbearance — 
I  would  fain  most  respectfully  yet  earnestly  reiterate 
the  "  trust "  expressed  by  the  remonstrants,  and  im- 
plore that,  for  your  own  sake,  and  for  the  peace  and 
usefulness  of  the  Church,  you   "  will  abstain  from 
acting  upon  this  judgment."     For  any  attempt  to 
enforce  it  will  inevitably  provoke  a  spirit  of  quiet  but 
determined  opposition,  which  will  be  disastrous  to  the 
diocese.    For  many  are  resolved  that,  come  what  may, 
they  will  resist  all  efforts-  to  bring  the  Church  under 
the  dominion  of  the  Judicial  Committee.     '^As  a 
magistrate  "  you  are  **  bound  by  law  to  take  cogni- 
zance of  ecclesiastical  offences,  if  duly  brought  before 
you."     But  we  cannot  for  one  moment  forget  that  as 
a  bishop  in  the  Church  of  God,  you  are  something 
infinitely  higher  than  this — a  Spiritual  Father  in  God, 
invested   with   authority  and  power  to   exercise  a 
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spiritual  rale,  which  the  Judicial  Committee  can 
neither  give  nor  take  away.  By  virtue  of  this  you 
have  a  discretionary  power,  with  which  the  courts 
have  refused  to  interfere,  which  enables  your  Lord- 
ship to  refuse  to  issue  a  monition,  if  you  think  fit. 
Your  Lordship  has  **  the  option  "  of  leaving  things 
alone,  and  pardon  my  saying  that  you  must  either 
exercise  this  '^option,"  or,  in  common  justice  and 
fairness,  compel  all  your  clergy  to  obey  all  the 
rubrics,  which  form  part  of  the  statute  law  of  '*  this 
Bealm/' 

The  bishops  themselves  must  also  set  an  example 
at  their  Confirmations,  and  celebrations  of  the  Holy 
Eucharist,  and  at  royal  marriages  perpetrated  in 
Lent.  No  wonder  that  a  high  ecclesiastic  should 
wish  to  drive  the  priest  from  before  the  altar  when 
he  himself  disregards  the  command  of  the  Church 
about  covering  the  sacred  vessels. 

As  loyal  subjects  we  heartily  desire  to  obey  the 
law  of  the  land  in  things  pertaining  to  this  world — 
as  Churchmen  we  owe  allegiance  to  the  higher 
spiritual  laws  of  the  Church,  from  which  the  State 
cannot  release  us.  Let  our  bishops  rule  us  by 
these,  instead  of  by  secular  laws  which  come  within 
the  province  of  magistrates  ^d  poUcemen. 

I  know,  my  dear  Lord,  how  abhorrent  it  is  to  your 
feelings  to  act  in  this  capacity.  Why,  then,  inflict  the 
pain  upon  yourself  when  the  whole  Church  is  sick  of 
the  everlasting  cry  of  **  the  law,  the  law";  and  we 
want  the  guidance  and  the  bread  of  the  household  of 
God — not  the  husks  of  mere  human  law. 

Your  Lordship  tells  us  that  you  are  bound  both  in 
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law  and  conscience  by  the  recent  decisions  of  the 
courts.  How  so,  my  Lord,  when  those  decisions 
clash,  as  thousands  believe  they  do,  with  that  solemn 
vow  taken  by  all  the  clergy  '*to  give  your  faithful 
diligence  always  so  to  minister  the  doctrine  and  sacra- 
ments, and  the  discipline  of  Christ,  as  the  Lord  hath 
commanded,  and  as  this  Church  and  Realm  hath  re- 
ceived the  same  "  ?  Your  Lordship  reminds  us  that 
**the  Church  hath  power  to  decree  rites  and  cere- 
monies."— ^Yes,  truly  she,  and  she  alone,  hath  the 
**  power,"  but  whence  does  the  Judicial  Committee 
get  it  ?  It  has  no  power  to  do  anything  of  the  sort. 
We  utterly  deny  and  abjure  its  right  to  do  so,  and  we 
cannot  accept  its  rulings,  especially  when,  as  in  the 
Purchas  case,  they  are  at  variance  with  the  whole 
history,  teaching,  and  practice  of  the  Universal  Church, 
and  are  intended  to  repress  all  that  is  Catholic.  At 
the  Lambeth  Conference  the  whole  Episcopate  of  the 
Anglican  Communion  exhorted  us  all  to  '^  hold  fast 
the  creeds,  and  the  pure  worship  and  order  which  of 
God's  grace  ye  have  inherited  from  the  Primitive 
Church."  And  now  your  Lordship  calls  upon  the 
clergy*  to  accept  the  ruling  of  a  court  which  says  we 
shall  do  nothing  of  the  kind,  but  shall  accept  a  one- 
sided, arbitrary,  and  tyrannical  decree  of  the  19th 
century  against  one  party  in  the  Church.  Again, 
the  Lambeth  Conference  declared  ''  with  one  mouth 
we  make  our  supplications  to  God,  even  the  Father, 
that  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost '  He  would 
strengthen  us  with  His  might — ^to  supply  the  things 
which  are  lacking,  and  to  reach  forth  unto  higher 
measures  of  love^  and  zeal  in  worshipping  Him." 
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"Whereas,  by  this  miserable  judgment  you  would 
suppress  this  '*love  and  zeal,"  and  reduce  His  worship 
to  a  cold  and  heartless  Puritan  level.     God  forbid ! 

Oh,  **ye  faithful  in  Christ  Jesus,  the  priests  and 
deacons,  and  the  lay  members  of  the  Church  of  Christ 
in  communion  with  the  Anglican  branch  of  the  Church 
Catholic,"  whom  will  ye  obey  ?  The  seventy-six 
Fathers  in  God,  speaking  in  the  name  of  His  Church, 
or  this  decision  of  a  State  tribunal  which  would  fain 
rob  us  of  our  glorious,  blessed  Catholic  heritage  ?  May 
we  not  take  up  the  words  of  S.  Ambrose,  who  says, 
"  law  has  not  brought  the  Church  together,  but  the 
faith  of  Christ.''  **We  are  loyal  to  the  Emperor, 
without  sinning  against  God — for  the  Emperor  is  mith- 
in  the  Church,  but  not  over  the  Churcl  ,  and  a  reli- 
gious sovereign  seeks,  not  rejects  the  Church's  aid. 
This  is  our  doctrine  modestly  avowed,  but  enforced 
without  wavering.  Though  they  threaten  fire,  or  the 
sword,  or  transportation,  we,  Christ's  poor  servants, 
have  learned  not  to  fear." 

I  respectfully  submit  that  the  offices  of  the  Church 
are  the  rightful  heritage  of  all  the  faithful,  and  that, 
therefore,  it  is  not  competent  for  any  single  bishop  or 
parish  priest  to  order  and  settle,  or  to  unsettle,  as  may 
be,  the  ritual  and  worship  of  the  Church,  regardless 
of  the  deep  convictions  and  devout  desires  of  the  /a%, 
for  whose  edification  they  were  appointed.  For  when 
our  ascended  Lord  gave  to  His  Church  apostles  and 
prophets,  evangelists,  teachers  and  pastors,  it  was  not 
that  they  might  exercise  an  absolute  lordship  over 
God's  heritage,  much  less  surrender  up  its  liberty  to 
the  secular  power,  but,  "for  the . perfecting  of  the 
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saints,  for  the  work  of  the  ministry,  for  the  edifying 
of  the  Body  of  Christy  till  we  all  come  into  the  unity 
of  the  faith,  and  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Son  of  God, 
onto  a  perfect  man." 

The  discretionary  power  given  to  the  bishop,  "for 
the  resolution  of  all  doubts,  concerning  the  manner 
how  to  understand,  do,  and  execute  the  things  con- 
tained in  the  Prayer  Book,"  is  restrained,  so  that  he 
cannot  **  order  anything  contrary  "  to  it.  Yet,  un- 
happily, we  continually  find  that  this  discretionary 
power  is  exercised  in  favour  of  disaflTected  members, 
rubrics  are  disregarded,  and  the  services  of  the  Church 
are  marred  and  mutilated  to  satisfy  the  whims  and 
ignorant  prejudices  of  "  weak  brethren  "  who  never 
strive  to  gru  ^-  strong,  but,  "  like  children,  tossed  to 
and  fro,"  neither  come  themselves,  nor  will  they  suJBRer 
their  more  zealous  brethren  to  come,  "  unto  a  perfect 
man,  unto  the  measure  of  the  stature  of  the  fulness 
of  Christ."  Parish  priests,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
allowed  to  withhold,  without  reproof,  some  of  the 
most  precious  privileges  from  the  laity,  and  to  order 
their  services  in  the  most  slovenly  manner,  to  the 
disgust  and  injury  of  their  flocks.  And  yet,  amid  all 
this  irregularity,  unbridled  licence,  and  disregard  of 
undoubted  laws  ecclesiastical,  your  Lordship  feels 
**  bound  in  law  and  conscience  "  to  enforce  a  new 
judge-made  law,  of  which  the  Church  knows  nothing. 
Your  Lordship  seems  to  imply  that  those  clergy  who 
resist  will  be  '*  unquiet,  disobedient,  and  criminous." 
But  surely  this  would  be  to  condemn  the  Apostles  and 
great  champions  of  the  Church,  who,  while  submitting, 
for  conscience  sake,  *' to  the  powers  that  be,"  whether 
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Jewishi  Pagan,  or  Arian,  steadfastly  refused  to  subject 
the  truth  of  the  Church  of  Christ  to  the  powers  of 
the  world.  What  was  their  reply  to  the  demands  of 
their  persecutors  ?  '*  Whether  it  be  right  in  the  sight 
of  God  to  hearken  unto  you  more  than  unto  God, 
judge  ye.  For  we  cannot  but  speak  the  things  which 
we  have  seen  and  heard."  And  so  we  say  to  our 
judges :  we  cannot  but  believe  and  practise  what  has 
been  taught  us  by  the  Catholic  Church  in  all  ages. 
Take  again  the  example  of  the  great  S.  Basil,  when 
the  Prefect  Modestus  failed  to  overcome  his  scruples 
by  using  soft  words  about  the  folly  of  going  counter 
to  the  times,  and  troubling  the  Church  about  ques* 
tions  of  trifling  importance ;  he  then  assumed  a 
threatening  tone  (like  the  Privy  Council,  with  its  pains 
and  penalties),  and  asked,  ''What  is  the  meaning 
of  this,  you,  Basil,  that  you  stand  out  against  so 
great  a  prince,  and  are  self-willed  when  others  yield  ?  " 
S.  Basil  meekly  and  calmly  asks,  as  the  next  unhappy 
victim  that  comes  within  the  relentless  persecuting 
grip  of  the  Judicial  Committee  may  well  ask,  "What 
would  you,  and  what  is  my  extravagance  ?  "  The 
reply  of  the  Court  would  be  similar  to  that  of  the  Pre- 
fect :  '*  Your  not  worshipping  after  tlie  Emperor's  manner , 
when  the  rest  of  your  party  have  given  way  and  been 
overcome."  But  what  says  the  great  Saint  and  Bishop 
when  threats  of  punishment  are  made ?  ''When  God's 
honour  is  at  stake  we  think  of  nothing  else,  looking 
simply  to  him — ^therefore  insult,  threaten,  do  your 
worst,  make  the  most  of  your  power."  If  we  are 
"  disobedient  and  unquiet,"  so  likewise  were  these 
great  champions  of  Christ.     Nevertheless  they  had. 
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God's  blessing  withal.  If  it  be  argued  that  the  deci- 
sions of  the  State  Court  in  a  Christian  country  can- 
not be  compared  with  the  decrees  of  Arian  Emperors, 
I  ask,  wherein  do  they  differ  ?  Beduce,  as  the  Judicial 
Committee  have  done,  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of 
England  on  Baptism,  the  Holy  Eucharist,  Inspiration 
of  the  Scriptures,  and  Eternal  Punishment  to  a  set 
of  vague  uncertain  propositions,  and  Arianism,  if  not 
Atheism,  would  soon  eat  out  her  life. 

Your  Lordship  invites  the  clergy  to  throw  the 
responsibility  of  their  acceptance  of  the  ruling  of  the 
Judicial  Committee  upon  you.  Can  they  do  this  ? 
It  may  be,  that  under  an  absolute  despotism  a  man 
would  be  free  from  responsibility  and  guilt,  when 
compelled  by  brute  force  to  do  some  things  against 
his  conscience.  But  how  can  any  man,  having  entire 
freedom  of  choice  and  action,  and  ^^  strong  convic- 
tions "  as  to  the  duty  he  owes  to  the  Church,  under 
most  solemn  vows,  shirk  that  duty,  and  shift  his 
responsibility  on  to  the  shoulders  of  another  without 
incurring  a  double  guilt ;  especially  when  he  knows 
that  by  so  doing  he  would  enable  some  one  in 
authority  to  do  that  which,  in  his  inmost  conscience, 
he  believes  would  be  an  injury  to  the  Church,  and 
therefore  ought  not  to  be  done  ?  According  to  this 
theory  any  Priest  would  be  free  from  the  guilt  of 
heresy,  in  accepting  the  decrees  of  an  Arian  Sove- 
reign (as  in  S.  Basil's  day),  if  ordered  by  his  Bishop. 
Is  there  then  no  such  thing  as  truth  ?  How  can  the 
vow  of  canonical  obedience  release  the  clergy  from 
the  more  solemn  one  as  to  ministering  **  the  doctrine 
and  sacraments  ?  " 
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Believe  me,  my  dear  Lord,  it  is  not  self-will  or 
self-gratification,  or  a  determination  to  maintain 
mere  private  opinions  and  feelings,  that  impels  the 
remonstrants  to  put  themselves  in  antagonism  to 
their  bishops,  and  the  so-called  law  of  the  land.  It 
is  most  painful  to  all  loyal  men  to  be  compelled  to 
withstand  their  rulers  in  Church  and  State;  but 
what  else  can  they  do,  as  Churchmen,  when  their 
spiritual  Fathers,  who  ought  to  be  the  guardians  of 
the  faith,  and  defenders  of  the  Church's  law  and 
liberty,  call  upon  them  to  substitute  the  law  of  the 
State  for  it.     "A  very  heavy  responsibility,  this." 

Far  from  wishing  to  "  contravene  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  Episcopacy  and  of  all  good  government,"  we 
desire  above  all  things  to  return  to  those  principles. 
We  long  intensely  to  put  an  end  to  that  exercise  of 
private  judgment  which  leaves  each  individual  bishop 
or  parish  priest  to  force  his  own  private  opinions 
upon  us,  instead  of  the  spiritual  laws  and  rule  of  the 
Church.  In  the  restoration  of  '^  the  first  principles 
of  episcopacy,"  lies  the  remedy  and  safeguard  against 
the  evils  which  now  threaten  to  destroy  us.  Those 
principles  would  of  necessity  restore  the  synodical 
action  of  the  Church  ;  for  as  it  is  of  the  very  essence 
of  episcopal  rule  that  nothing  shall  be  done  without 
the  bishop,  it  is  not  less  true  that  the  bishop  did 
not  ordinarily  any  public  act  without  the  advice  and 
assistance  of  his  presbyters  or  synod.  To  the 
bishop  thus  ruling  his  diocese  through  his  synod, 
all  faithful  Churchmen  would  be  bound  to  render  a 
glad  and  willing  obedience,  which  they  are  not  bound 
by  any  law  to  give  to  his  mere  private  opinions. 
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Whether  the  rules  laid  down  by  the  diocesan  or 
provincial  synod  happened  to  coincide  with  their 
own  opinions  or  feelings  **  would  matter  but  little, 
as  they  would  have  no  option  but  to  obey."  By 
this  course  the  bishops  may  restore  union,  abate 
'^  intestine  dissensions,"  and  unite  'Hhe  energy  and 
ability  of  many  able  and  good  men  "to  '^  grapple 
with  ignorance,  error,  and  vice."  But  if,  instead  of 
so  acting,  they  are  resolved  to  force  State  law  upon 
us,  and  allow  the  Church  to  be  gagged  by  the  secular 
power,  then,  alas,  all  the  sad  forebodings  of  your 
Lordship's  letter,  disestablishment,  disrupture,  aud 
anarchy,  and  a  creedless  religion  will  come  quickly 
upon  us.  But  on  whose  heads  will  the  awful  re- 
sponsibility and  sin  rest  ?  Certainly  not  upon  those 
who  resist  tyranny  and  injustice,  but  on  those  who 
at  "  this  crisis  of  our  Church's  Jiistory "  failed  to 
maintain  her  rights  and  liberties,  her  doctrine  and 
worship. 

If,  my  Lord,  I  have  spoken  too  freely,  I  pray 
your  Lordship  to  pardon  me ;  trembling,  as  I  do,  for 
the  Church,  for  my  Diocesan,  and  my  friend,  I  could 
not  but  earnestly  implore  your  Lordship  to  stay  your 
hand  before  it  is  too  late. 

I  will  now  conclude  with  the  following  solemn 
and  weighty  words  of  a  thoughtful  lay  friend  : — **  As 
we  have  said  before  of  the  bishops,  great  and 
awful  will  be  their  responsibility  if  they  refuse  to 
govern  their  flocks  spiritually,  and  to  gather  them 
in  one,  round  their  Fathers  in  God.  So  now  we  say 
of  all  others,  clergy  and  laity  alike,  great  and 
terrible   will  be  our  responsibility  if,    should  such 
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spiritual   rule  be    ofifered  to  us,  we  allow  •  faithless 

distrust,  or  self-will,  or  prejudice,  or  want  of  charity, 

or  any  other  thing,  to  stand  in  the  way  of  its  accom- 

pliAi«.t.     We  Let,  if  need  be,  JnS^  onr»el,e» 

on  the  altar  of  love  for  the  brethren's  sakes,  give  up 

all  we  personally  care  for,  except  the  Faith  of  God, 

and  the  truth  of  spiritual  authority,  for  the  recovery 

of  unity  and  the  rebuilding  of  our  broken  walls." 

With  earnest  prayer  that  we  may  all  act  in  this 

spirit, 

I  remain. 

Your  Lordship's  faithful  servant  and  friend, 

ROBEET  BRETT. 

Stokb  Newingtoh,  May^  31, 1871. 


P.S. — The  following  summary  of  an  able  analysis, 
by  a  barrister,  of  this  miserable  judgment,  shows 
clearly  and  forcibly  what  a  perversion  of  justice 
it  will  be  to  enforce  it  as  a  law  of  **  this  Church 
and  Realm."  The  Court,  indecreeing  it,  and  Her 
Majesty,  in  giving  it  the  force  of  law,  have  in- 
flicted a  deep  wrong  and  lasting  injury  upon  the 
Church  of  England,  which,  for  many  years,  will  bear 
most  bitter  fruit. 

At  the  time  when  the  Church,  awakened  by  the 
warning  voice  of  the  Son  of  God  to  the  "  angels  "  of 
the  Churches  of  Sardis  and  LaodicsBa,  has  begun  to 
leam  how  vain  have  been  all  the  boastings  of  the 
establishment  which  ''  sayest,  I  am  rich,  and  in- 
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creased-  with  goods,  and  have  need  of  nothing ; '' 
whereas  she  had  become  ^'  wretched,  and  miserable, 
and  poor,  and  blind,  and  naked; "  and  when  moved 
by  the  Spirit  of  the  Living  God  again  **to  be  watch- 
ful to  strengthen  the  things  which  remain,  and  are 
ready  to  die,"  that,  ^^  clothed  in  white  raiment,  the 
shame  of  her  nakedness  should  not  appear ;  "  it  is 
then  her  overseers  seek  to  make  and  enforce  a  new  law 
which  will  bring  her  again  into  bondage  to  that  spirit 
of  the  world,  which  will  keep  her  **  lukewarm,  neither 
hot  nor  cold," — the  rejected  of  her  Lord.  When 
tens  of  thousands  of  the  hearts  of  this  great  nation  are 
burning  with  the  love  of  Jesus,  and  an  ardent  desire 
to  **  reach  forth  to  higher  measures  of  zeal  and  love  in 
worshipping  Him,'*  as  His  Church  has  ever  done  in  her 
highest  act  of  thanksgiving,  in  the  Holy  Eucharist, 
it  is  then  that  our  rulers  in  Church  and  State  seek 
to  chill  the  throbbings  and  desires  of  those  hearts 
by  the  icy  fetters  of  a  neio  human  law,  which  says 
that  we  shall  not  so  honour  and  worship  our  Lord 
in  the  beauty  of  holiness,  but  in  a  cold,  dreary 
service  divested  of  all  that  is  beautiful  and  sym- 
bolical, and  unearthly,  and  that  speaks  of  the 
spiritual  and  supernatural.  Welcome  persecution, 
the  loss  of  all  things,  and  even  death  itself,  rather 
than  that  English  priests  and  laymen  should  be 
found  wanting  to  their  Lord  and  His  Church.  In- 
stead of  a  priest  ministering  before  the  Lord  and 
His  people,  surrounded  by  all  the  accessories  of 
dignified  worship,  the  Judicial  Committee  would 
have  us  believe  that  the  meaningless,  unedifying 
spectacle  of  a  bare  sanctuary,  an  almost  naked  altar. 
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with  one  "  minister  "  kneeling  at  the  north  end,  and 
another  looking  in  his  face  at  the  south,  is  what 
^'the  Lord  hath  commanded,  and  this  Church  and 
Bealm  hath  received."  R.  B. 


"  For  by  their  judgment  in  this,  the  Purchas  case,  the 
Privy  Council  have  directly  contradicted  the  previous 
judgments  of  the  same  tribunal  in  '  Westerton  v.  Liddell  * 
and  '  Martin  v.  Mackonochie.'  They  have  given  a  force 
to  the  Canons  repudiated  by  every  Court  of  Justice  in 
England.  They  have  stated  that  construction  of  the 
ornaments  Rubric  in  our  Prayer  Book  to  be  '  a  modem 
one,'  which  has  been  held  by  every  Court  of  Justice,  and 
by  every  legal  authority  (with  the  one  exception  of  the 
opinion  of  Lord  Cairns,  Lord  Justice  Mellish,  and  Sir  B. 
Palmer),  from  its  very  enactment  down  to  the  present 
day.  They  have  relied  on  the  argument  from  usage  and 
desuetude,  when  the  very  foundation  of  that  argument 
has  been  sapped  by  an  historical  analysis,  unnoticed  by 
them,  though  necessarily  before  their  eyes,  when  the 
argument  has  been  rejected  by  their  own  Court  in  a 
former  case,  and  when  it  would,  if  true,  destroy  as  well 
their  own  conclusions.  They  have  quoted  authorities 
when  in  their  favour,  and  have  not  even  recorded  the 
same  authorities  when  they  were  against  them.  When 
we  find  phenomena  such  as  these  occurring  in  a  Judg- 
ment drawn  up  by  men  of  ability  and  of  great  position, 
we  regret  that  it  should  seem  impossible  to  explain  them 
on  any  other  hypothesis  than  that  of  a  pbedetermined 
AND  iNEBADicAi^LE  INTENTION,  in  the  miuds  of  the  majority 
of  the  Court,  to  condemn,  at  all  hazards^  the  '  novel  prac- 
tices '  of  the  so-called  Ritualists." 


J.  OgdoB  and  Co.,  Printon,  17a,  Et  John  Btroet,  S.O. 
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with  one  "  minister  "  kneeling  at  the  north  end,  and 
another  looking  in  his  face  at  the  south,  is  what 
^'the  Lord  hath  commanded,  and  this  Church  and 
Bealm  hath  received."  B.  B. 

"  For  by  their  judgment  in  this,  the  Purchas  case,  the 
Privy  Council  have  directly  contradicted  the  previous 
judgments  of  the  same  tribunal  in  '  Westerton  r.  Liddell ' 
and  '  Martin  v.  Mackonochie.'  They  have  given  a  force 
to  the  Canons  repudiated  by  every  Court  of  Justice  in 
England.  They  have  stated  that  construction  of  the 
ornaments  Rubric  in  our  Prayer  Book  to  be  '  a  modem 
one,'  which  has  been  held  by  every  Court  of  Justice,  and 
by  every  legal  authority  (with  the  one  exception  of  the 
opinion  of  Lord  Cairns,  Lord  Justice  Mellish,  and  Sir  B. 
Palmer),  from  its  very  enactment  down  to  the  present 
day.  They  have  relied  on  the  argument  from  usage  and 
desuetude,  when  the  very  foundation  of  that  argument 
has  been  sapped  by  an  historical  analysis,  unnoticed  by 
them,  though  necessarily  before  their  eyes,  when  the 
argument  has  been  rejected  by  their  own  Court  in  a 
former  case,  and  when  it  would,  if  true,  destroy  as  well 
their  own  conclusions.  They  have  quoted  authorities 
when  in  their  favour,  and  have  not  even  recorded  the 
same  authorities  when  they  were  against  them.  When 
we  find  phenomena  such  as  these  occurring  in  a  Judg- 
ment drawn  up  by  men  of  ability  and  of  great  position, 
we  regret  that  it  should  seem  impossible  to  explain  them 
on  any  other  hypothesis  than  that  of  a  predetermined 
AND  iNERADicAi^LE  INTENTION,  in  the  miuds  of  the  majority 
of  the  Court,  to  condemn,  at  all  liazards,  the  '  novel  prac- 
tices '  of  the  so-called  Ritualists." 


J.  Ogden  and  Co.,  Printon,  17a,  Et.  John  Btroet,  B.O. 
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A    LETTER 


TO   THE   LORD   BISHOP    OF    LONDON 


My  Deab  Lobd  Bishop, — The  letter  addressed 
by  your  Lordship  to  the  Rev.  R.  T.  West,  and  like- 
wise sent  to  those  of  your  clergy  who  signed  the 
'^  Remonstrance  against  the  Decision  of  the  Judicial 
Committee,  in  the  Case  of  Hebbert  v.  Purchas,*' 
is  one  which  more  deeply  concerns  the  laity  than 
the  clergy.  For  all  that  relates  to  the  public  wor- 
ship and  ritual  of  the  Church  vitally  affects  us,  and 
is  essential  to  the  edification  and  salvation  of  our- 
selves and  our  children.  On  this  ground,  therefore, 
I  venture  to  make  some  remarks  on  that  letter, 
which  I  trust  your  Lordship  will  not  consider  dis- 
respectful. 

**  At  this  crisis  of  our  Church's  history,  when  her 
peace  and  usefulness,  her  weal  or  woe  for  generations 
to  come,  depend,  under  God,  upon  the  course  taken 
by  her  bishops  and  clergy  now,"  it  behoves  the 
faithful  laity  to  stand  forth  boldly  to  protect  and 
maintain  their  own  spiritual  rights  and  privileges,  as 
well  as  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  Church  and 
clergy,  against  the  encroachments  of  the  State ;  and 
to  restrain,  if  possible,  our  bishops  from  yielding  to 
them  as  they  now  do.  It  was  with  pain  and  distress 
that  I  read  the  expression  of  your  Lordship's  earnest 
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desire  and  direction  to  the  clergy  "that  the  rules 

now  laid  down"  (by  a  one-sided,  partisan  decision  of 

the  Judicial  Committee)  "  for  the  ornaments  of  the 

minister,  and  the  conduct  of  public  worship,  may  be 

the  rules  of  our  diocese."     In  the  judgment  of  a 

large  number  of  learned  and  devout  Churchmen,  both 

clerical  and  lay,  the  acceptance  and  adoption  of  this 

unhappy,  contradictory  judgment,  as  the  guide  and 

rule  for  regulating  the  public  worship  of  the  Church, 

would  grievously  wound  the  consciences  of  thousands 

of  her  most  able  and  zealous  sons,  mar  her  teaching, 

mutilate  and  degrade  her  ritual  and  worship,  and  so 

bring   her   under   the   rule   of  a   secular  court  as 

seriously  to  endanger  her  status  as  "a  true  and 

living  branch  of  the  Church   Catholic."     In   this 

opinion  I  most  entirely  concur,  and  as  an  old  and 

loyal  member  of  the  Church  of  England,  which  I 

love,  and  for  which  I  have  laboured  with  all  my 

strength,  I  cannot  go  down  to  my  grave  without 

publicly  abjuring  any  complicity  or  acquiescence  in  a 

course  which  appears  to  me  so  fatal  to  her,  indepen* 

dence  and  spiritual  life. 

While  I  do  not  sympathize  with  or  defend  all  that 
has  been  done  by  some  of  my  own  friends,  with  all 
my  heart  I  unite  with  the  4,700  clergy,  and  thousands 
of  laymen  besides,  in  most  solemnly  protesting  against 
the  surrender  of  her  doctrines,  her  rights,  and  liber* 
ties  into  the  hands  of  a  State  court,  which  has  (say 
what  we  will)  dealt  with  eternal  verities  as  shifty, 
uncertain  things.  I  protest  against  a  secular  court 
interpreting  or  misinterpreting  the  mind  of  the  Churchi 
and  devising  a  new  order  of  worship  of  which  she  knows 
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nothing.  May  God  grant  the  clergy  grace  to  stand 
firm  to  their  principles  in  this  hour  of  the  Church's 
need,  for  on  this  depends  her  future,  and  that  of  our 
beloved  country.  It  is  noxo  or  never.  Yield  now  in 
matters  of  (supposed)  little  importance,  and  soon  we 
may  have  to  give  up  fundamental  doctrines.  Once 
acknowledge  the  authority  of  the  court  in  these 
things,  the  principle  is  gone.  If  tempted  to  regard 
some  of  the  points  at  issue  as  small  and  unim- 
portant, let  them  look  back  to  the  Council  at  Nicsea 
and  see  how  tenaciously  the  far-seeing  intellect  of 
S.  Athanasius  clung  to  the  small  point  upon  which  the 
doctrine  of  the  Eternal  Sonship  rested.  And  I  would 
fain,  if  I  may,  as  a  layman  in  your  Lordship's  diocese, 
as  a  friend  who  has  long  loved  and  revered  you  for  your 
high  conscientiousness,  kindness,  and  forbearance — 
I  would  fain  most  respectfully  yet  earnestly  reiterate 
the  "  trust "  expressed  by  the  remonstrants,  and  im- 
plore that,  for  your  own  sake,  and  for  the  peace  and 
usefulness  of  the  Church,  you  **  will  abstain  from 
acting  upon  this  judgment."  For  any  attempt  to 
enforce  it  will  inevitably  provoke  a  spirit  of  quiet  but 
determined  opposition,  which  will  be  disastrous  to  the 
diocese.  For  many  are  resolved  that,  cmne  wlmt  viay, 
they  will  resist  all  efforts  to  bring  the  Church  under 
the  dominion  of  the  Judicial  Committee.  ^*As  a 
magistrate  "  you  are  "  bound  by  law  to  take  cogni- 
zance of  ecclesiastical  offences,  if  duly  brought  before 
you."  But  we  cannot  for  one  moment  forget  that  as 
Br  bishop  in  the  Church  of  God,  you  are  something 
infinitely  higher  than  this — a  Spiritual  Father  in  God, 
invested   with   authority  and  power  to   exercise  a 
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spiritual  rale,  which  the  Judicial  Committee  can 
neither  give  nor  take  away.  By  virtue  of  this  you 
have  a  discretionary  power  (with  which  the  courts^ 
in  four  cases,  have  refused  to  interfere),  which 
enables  your  Lordship  to  refuse  to  issue  a  monition, 
if  you  think  fit.  Your  Lordship  has  "  the  option  " 
of  leaving  things  alone,  and  pardon  my  saying  that 
you  must  either  exercise  this  '^  option,"  or,  in  common 
justice  and  fairness,  compel  all  your  clergy  to  obey 
all  the  rubrics,  which  form  part  of  the  statute  law  of 
"  this  Realm." 

The  bishops  themselves  must  also  set  an  example 
at  their  Confirmations,  and  celebrations  of  the  Holy 
Eucharist,  9iid  at  royal  marriages  perpetrated  in 
Lent.  No  wonder  that  a  high  ecclesiastic  should 
wish  to  drive  the  priest  from  before  the  altar  when 
he  himself  disregards  the  command  of  the  Church 
about  covering  the  sacred  vessels.     {See  Note  a.) 

As  loyal  subjects  we  heartily  desire  to  obey  the 
law  of  the  land  in  things  pertaining  to  this  world — 
as  Churchmen  we  owe  allegiance  to  the  higher 
spiritual  laws  of  the  Church,  from  which  the  State 
cannot  release  us ;  and  we  ask  our  bishops  to  rule 
us  by  these,  instead  of  by  secular  laws  which  come 
within  the  province  of  magistrates  and  policemen. 
I  know,  my  dear  Lord,  how  abhorrent  it  is  to  your 
feelings  to  act  in  this  capacity.  Why,  then,  inflict  the 
pain  upon  yourself  when  the  whole  Church  is  sick  of 
the  everlasting  cry  of  **  the  law,  the  law";  and  we 
crave  the  guidance  and  the  bread  of  the  household  of 
God — ^not  the  husks  of  mere  human  law. 

Your  Lordship  tells  us  that  you  are  bound  both  in 
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Iclw  and  conscience  by  the  recent  decisions  of  the 
courts.  How  so,  my  Lord,  when  those  decisions 
.  clash,  as  thousands  believe  they  do,  with  that  solemn 
vow  taken  by  all  the  clergy  "to  give  your  faithful 
diligence  always  so  to  minister  the  doctrine  and  sacra- 
ments, and  the  discipline  of  Christ,  as  the  Lord  hath 
commanded,  and  as  this  Church  and  Eealm  hath  re- 
ceived the  same  "  ?  Your  Lordship  reminds  us  that 
"the  Church  hath  power  to  decree  rites  and  cere- 
monies."— ^Yes,  truly  she,  and  she  alone,  hath  the 
"  power,"  but  whence  does  the  Judicial  Committee 
get  it  ?  It  has  no  power  to  do  anything  of  the  sort. 
We  utterly  deny  and  abjure  its  right  to  do  so,  and  we 
cannot  accept  its  rulings,  especially  when,  as  in  the 
Purchas  case,  they  are  at  variance  with  the  whole 
history ,  teaching,  and  practice  of  the  Universal  Churchy 
and  are  intended  to  strike  at  Catholic  doctrine*  At 
the  Lambeth  Conference  the  whole  Episcopate  of  the 
Anglican  Communion  exhorted  us  all  to  "  hold  fast 
the  creeds,  and  the  pure  worship  and  order  which  of 
God's  grace  ye  have  inherited  from  the  Primitive 
Church."  And  now  your  Lordship  calls  upon  the 
clergy  to  accept  the  ruling  of  a  court  which  says  we 
shall  do  nothing  of  the  kind,  but  shall  accept  a  one- 
sided, arbitrary,  and  tyrannical  decree  of  the  19th 
century  against  one  party  in  the  Church.  Again, 
the  Lambeth  Conference  declared  "  with  one  mouth 
we  make  our  supplications  to  God,  even  the  Father, 
that  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost  He  would 
strengthen  us  with  His  might — ^to  supply  the  things 
which  are  lacking,  and  to  reach  forth  unto  higher 
measures  of  love  and  zeal  in  worshipping  Him." 
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Whereas,  by  this  miserable  judgment  you  would 
suppress  this  "love  and  zeal,"  and  reduce  His  worship 
to  a  cold  and  heartless  Puritan  level.     God  forbid  I 

Oh,  "ye  faithful  in  Christ  Jesus,  the  priests  and 
deacons,  and  the  lay  members  of  the  Church  of  Christ 
in  communion  with  the  Anglican  branch  of  the  Church 
Catholic,"  whom  will  ye  obey?  The  seventy-six 
Fathers  in  God,  speaking  in  the  name  of  His  Church, 
or  this  decision  of  a  State  tribunal  which  would  fain 
rob  us  of  our  glorious,  blessed  CathoUc  heritage  ?  May 
we  not  take  up  the  words  of  S.  Ambrose,  who  says, 
"  law  has  not  brought  the  Church  together,  but  the 
faith  of  Christ."  "We  are  loyal  to  the  Emperor, 
without  sinning  against  God — for  the  Emperor  is  tvith- 
in  the  Church,  but  not  over  the  Church ;  and  a  reli- 
gious sovereign  seeks,  not  rejects  the  Church's  aid. 
This  is  our  doctrine  modestly  avowed,  but  enforced 
without  wavering.  Though  they  threaten  fire,  or  the 
sword,  or  transportation,  we,  Christ's  poor  servants, 
have  learned  not  to  fear." 

I  respectfully  submit  that  the  offices  of  the  Church 
are  the  rightful  heritage  of  all  the  faithful,  and  that, ' 
therefore,  it  is  not  competent  for  any  single  bishop  or 
parish  priest  to  order  and  settle,  or  to  unsettle,  as  may 
be,  the  ritual  and  worship  of  the  Church,  regardless 
of  the  deep  convictions  and  devout  desires  of  the  laity, 
for  whose  edification  they  were  appointed.  For  when 
our  ascended  Lord  gave  to  His  Church  apostles  and 
prophets,  evangelists,  teachers  and  pastors,  it  was  not 
that  they  might  exercise  an  absolute  lordship  over 
God's  heritage,  much  less  surrender  up  its  liberty  to 
the  secular  power,  but,  "  for  the  perfecting  of  the 
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Bftiiits,  for  the  work  of  the  ministry^  for  the  edifying 
of  the  Body  of  Christy  till  we  all  come  into  the  unity 
of  the  faith,  and  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Son  of  God, 
unto  a  perfect  man." 

The  discretionary  power  given  to  the  bishop,  **  for 
the  resolution  of  all  doubts,  concerning  the  manner 
how  to  understand,  do,  and  execute  the  things  con- 
tained in  the  Prayer  Book,"  is  restrained,  so  that  he 
cannot  '^  order  anything  contrary  "  to  it.  Yet,  un- 
happily, we  continually  find  that  this  power  is  ex- 
clusively exercised  in  favour  of  disaffected  members, 
rubrics  are  disregarded,  and  the  services  of  the  Church 
are  marred  and  mutilated  to  satisfy  the  whims  and 
ignorant  prejudices  of  **  weak  brethren  "  who  never 
strive  to  grow  strong,  but,  "  like  children,  tossed  to 
and  fro,"  neither  come  themselves,  nor  will  they  suffer 
their  more  zealous  brethren  to  come,  '^  unto  a  perfect 
man^  unto  the  measure  of  the  stature  of  the  fulness 
of  Christ/'  Parish  priests,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
allowed  to  withhold,  without  reproof,  some  of  the 
most  precious  privileges  from  the  laity,  and  to  order 
their  services  in  the  most  slovenly  manner,  to  the 
disgust  and  injury  of  their  flocks.  And  yet,  amid  all 
this  irregularity,  unbridled  licence,  and  disregard  of 
undoubted  laws  ecclesiastical,  your  Lordship  feels 
"bound  in  law  and  conscience"  to  enforce  a  new 
judge-made  law,  of  which  the  Church  knows  nothing. 

Your  Lordship  seems  to  imply  that  those  clergy  who 
resist  will  be  "  unquiet,  disobedient,  and  criminous." 
But  surely  this  would  be  to  condemn  the  Apostles  and 
great  champions  of  the  Church,  who,  while  submitting, 
for  conscience  sake,  *'to  the  powers  that  be/'  whether 
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A.D. 
95. 

33  to  end  of 
time. 
66  to  138. 

138  to  193. 
192  to  250. 


I. — The  Era  of  Apostolic  Fathers. — Chap.  i.  to  v. 
Seven  epistles  addressed  to  seven  Churches. 

H. — ^The  Seven-Sealed  Book. — Chap.  v.  to  viii. 

>   First  seal^  rider  on  a  white  horse. — Christ's  conqnests. 


250  to  306.  [ 

306  to  324. 
324  to  337. 


Second  seal,  rider  on  a  red  horse. — Civil  and  other  wars. 

Third  seal,  rider  on  a  black  horse. — ^Famine. 

Fonrth  seal,  rider  on  a  pale  horse. — Persecations  under  the 
Boman  Emperors. 

Fifth  seal»  martyrs  crying  for  vengeance. — ^Another  period  of 
persecution,  more  severe  than  the  previous  one. 

Sixth  seal,  earthquake  &c. — Destruction  of  Bome  pagan. 

Seventh  seal,  short  silence. — A  time  of  peace  to  the  Christians. 


I 
568  to  758.  f 

758  to  —    ( 


III. — Seven  Angels  Sounding  Seven  Tnunpets. — Chap.  viii.  to  zi. 

339  to  395  ^  ^^st  trumpet,  mixed  storm  of  hail,  fire,  and  blood. — Wars 
'  X  and  persecutions. 

89"  to  476  ^   S®co^<i  trumpet,  bumii:fr  toountain  cast  into  the  sea, — Irrup- 
*^  '  \  tions  of  tiie  Yandais  iind  Goths  into  the  Boman  dominions. 

476  to  553  ^   Third  trumpet,  star  f aUiug  irom  heaven. — Destruction  of  the 
^  Western  Empire. 

Fourth  trumpet,  a  third  part  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  stara 
eclipsed. — ^iPurther  desolations  on  Borne. 

Fifth  trumpet,  a  star  (the  Pope)  falling  from  heaven,  having, 
as  he  presumed,  the  key  of  the  bottomless  pit. 

Sixth  trumpet,  four  angels  loosed  "  in  the  great  ri^r  Eu- 
phrates "—referring  to  Turk^. 

Seventh  trumpet  comprises  the 

IV.— Seven  Angels  with  Seven  Vials  of  God's  Wrath.— Chap.  xvi. 

1516  to  1566.    First  vial,  poured  on  the  earth. — The  reformation. 

1566  to  1617.    Secondvial,seabecomes  as  blood. — ^Bomish  nations  lose  power. 

1617  to  1648.     Third  vial,  rivers  become  blood. — The  Papists  lose  Germany. 

1648  to  179^  f  Fourth  vial,  the  sun  scorches  men. — Downfall  of  the  house 
/  -.  ^  Bourbon  and  other  Bomish  powers. 

C  Fifth  vial,  on  the  seat  of  the  beast. — The  overthrow  of  the 
1792  to  1870.  <  iemporal  power  of  the  Pope,  and  Qommotions  in  B(Hnaa 

(.  Catholic  kingdoms. 

/Sixth  vial,  the  Biver  Euphrates  dried  up.  —  Troubles  in 
1870  to  1900.  <  connection  with  Turkey,  Mahommedan,  and  other  pagan 

(.  powers. 

1900  to Seventh  vial,  voice  out  of  the  temple. — The  Millennial  period. 


I 
Co 

«: 
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V. — Judgments  npon  the  Enemies  of  Ohrist. — Chap.  xvii.  to  xix. 

VI.— The  Millannimn  and  Bestoration  of  the  Jews. — Chap.  xx. 

Vn.— Eternal  Glory. — Chap.  xxi.  and  xxii. 


*f *  The  xUL  and  xiv.  chapters  comprise  further  of  the  state  of  afTairs  under  the  alx  tminpetB  preoedioff, 
and  the  xv.  and  xtI.  appear  to  be  preliminary  to  the  periods  of  the  seyen  riaila  being  poured  out  upon 
the  Papacy  and  Mahommedanlsm. 
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saints,  for  the  work  of  the  ministry,  for  the  edifywg 
of  the  Body  of  Christy  till  we  all  come  into  the  unity 
of  the  faith,  and  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Son  of  God, 
unto  a  perfect  man." 

The  discretionary  power  given  to  the  bishop,  **  for 
the  resolution  of  all  doubts,  concerning  the  manner 
how  to  understand,  do,  and  execute  the  things  con- 
tained in  the  Prayer  Book,"  is  restrained,  so  that  he 
cannot  "  order  anything  contrary  "  to  it.  Yet,  un- 
happily, we  continually  find  that  this  power  is  ex- 
clusively exercised  in  favour  of  disaffected  members, 
rubrics  are  disregarded,  and  the  services  of  the  Church 
are  marred  and  mutilated  to  satisfy  the  whims  and 
ignorant  prejudices  of  *^  weak  brethren  "  who  never 
strive  to  grow  strong,  but,  "  like  children,  tossed  to 
and  fro,"  neither  come  themselves,  nor  will  they  suffer 
their  more  zealous  brethren  to  come,  ^^  unto  a  perfect 
man,  unto  the  measure  of  the  stature  of  the  fulness 
of  Christ."  Parish  priests,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
allowed  to  withhold,  without  reproof,  some  of  the 
most  precious  privileges  from  the  laity,  and  to  order 
their  services  in  the  most  slovenly  manner,  to  the 
disgust  and  injury  of  their  flocks.  And  yet,  amid  all 
this  irregularity,  unbridled  licence,  and  disregard  of 
undoubted  laws  ecclesiastical,  your  Lordship  feels 
"  bound  in  law  and  conscience  "  to  enforce  a  new 
judge-made  law,  of  which  the  Church  knows  nothing. 
Your  Lordship  seems  to  imply  that  those  clergy  who 
resist  will  be  '^unquiet,  disobedient,  and  criminous." 
But  surely  this  would  be  to  condemn  the  Apostles  and 
great  champions  of  the  Church,  who,  while  submitting, 
for  conscience  sake,  ^'to  the  powers  that  be,"  whether 
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their  tongnefl  for  pain."  We  see  these  words  fulfilled  this  autmnii  (1870), 
for  not  only  Borne,  bnt  Paris  and  Madrid,  the  sources  of  papal  slrength 
and  power,  are  "  ftill  of  darkness** — more,  full  of  infatuation,  for  as  it  was 
stated  in  the  Echo  newspaper,  of  the  Ist  Oct.,  "  100,000  heads  will  have  to 
fall  in  Prance  before  Paris  will  come  to  its  senses."  Another  London 
paper  of  the  same  date  said,  "  A  blind  fatality  seems  to  await  every  new 
effort  of  France."  Then  there  is  not  only  this  "  darkness  " — a  sort  of  blind- 
ness to  their  own  good — but  the  excited  and  frenzied  agony  of  mind  which 
the  course  of  disastrous  events  daily  bring,  is  a  fulfilling  of  the  words, 
"  they  gnawed  their  tongues  for  their  pain." 

It  is  true  that  the  success  of  the  German  arms  against  France  is 
attributed  by  some  men  to  the  unsldlfulness  of  the  French  commanders, 
but  history  does  not  warrant  the  statement.  History  shows  us  that  from 
some  inexplicable  means  great  powers  have  suddenly  lost  their  prestige, 
and  even  the  weak  been  made  strong.  Such  events  have  formed  great 
turning  points  in  history,  and  aU  men  have  said,  is  the  old  proverb : 
"  Whom  the  gods  wish  to  destroy,  they  first  make  mad."  Surely  the 
uninterrupted  success  of  the  Prussians,  the  fatality  which  follows  every 
movement  of  the  French,  the  manner  in  which  her  skilled  troops  flee  in 
panic  before  their  enemies,  and  the  lawlessness  of  the  soldiers,  show  us 
that  God  is  overruling  the  war,  confounding  the  strong,  and  "  making  the 
wrath  of  man  to  praise  him." 

In  short,  then,  the  political  commotions  of  Papal  Europe  at  the  present 
time  embrace :  a  revolution  in  Spain,  followed  by  the  overthrow  of  the 
sovereign  power  and  the  establislunent  of  freedom  of  religion ;  a  revolution 
in  France,  embracing  the  collapse  of  the  Napoleonic  dynasty,  the  over- 
throw of  cities,  and  a  great  humiliation  of  the  country ;  and  the  end  of 
the  temporal  power  of  the  Pope  through  the  taking  of  Eome  by  the  troops 
of  the  King  of  Italy,  effected  on  that  memorable  day,  Sept.  20th,  1870. 
Nor  ought  we  to  overlook  the  fact  that  the  recent  massacre  in  China, 
and  the  destruction  of  buildings,  was  a  calamity  directed  against  Roman 
Catholic  teaching,  established  by  the  French  on  a  large  scale. 

How  clearly,  then,  have  the  Scriptures  been  fulfilled !  Books  and  pam- 
phlets were  published,  as  we  have  intimated,  during  the  last  150  years, 
and  particularly  towards  the  middle  of  the  present  century,  pointii^  out 
that  according  to  the  scriptures,  great  events,  disastrous  to  papal  Bome, 
would  take  place  in  1866  or  soon  afterwards.  The  writers  of  these  works 
are,  in  some  instances,  dead,  but  their  words,  written  in  a  humble  and 
godly  spirit,  prove  that  they  were  careful  students  of  Scripture  and  that 
they  were  blessed  with  a  wonderful  insight  into  the  meaning  of  the  pro- 
phetic records,  which  in  their  time  was  not  so  easy  to  comprehend  as  the 
time  of  their  fulfilment.  The  statements  of  the  writers  on  the  prophecies, 
both  those  dead  and  those  now  living,  have  been  ridiculed  by  some  as 
"  prophecies,"  whereas  thev  were  but  ikir  deductions  which,  as  students 
of  the  Word  of  God,  they  nad  a  right  to  make  in  common  with  other  men 
whom  recent  proceedings  have  shown  to  be  very  bold  in  reference  to  their 
study  of  the  sciences.  In  fiEu;t  the  Book  of  Revelations  and  that  part  of 
Daniel's  prophecies  relating  to  the  latter  times,  are  now  being  accomplished 
with  surprising  rapidity  and  prodigious  effect,  and  just  as  analytical 
chymists  have  the  right  to  analyze  the  component  parts  of  matter,  or  an 
astronomer  to  search  the  heavens  for  a  planet  of  whose  existence  he  is 
convinced  by  the  perturbations  of  some  of  the  sister  spheres,  so  have  good 
men  the  right  to  study  the  Sacred  Records  and  mi^e  such  deductions 
from  them  as  are  most  obvious  to  their  G^dly-illuminated  minds.    Our 
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Lord  expTesslj  rebuked  men  because,  tbotLgh  skilful  in  some  things,  tbej 
could  not  discern  the  signs  of  the  times.  Indeed,  the  men  of  that  day 
greatly  erred  in  not  studying  prophetic  scripture,  and  hence  they  rejected 
the  Son  of  God.  It  is  for  us  to  profit  by  these  examples,  and  also  to 
remember  that  no  man  can  reverse  the  "  blessing"  pronounced  upon  those 
that  read  and  study  the  words  of  prophecy,  and,  like  good  old  Simeon  and 
Anna,  "  wait "  and  "  look  "  for  the  aaJvation  of  God. 

The  reader  of  Daniel  and  Eevelations  wiU  perceive  that  the  expiration 
of  the  1260  years  will  be  the  desfhiction  of  the  enemies  of  the  church,  who 
are  respectively  termed,  the  "little  horn,"  "the  beast,"  "the  false  pro- 
phet," "  the  man  of  sin,"  "  antichrist,"  &c.,  so  that  when  it  is  determined 
who  they  are,  and  when  they  began  to  be,  (which,  although  to  the  early 
christians  was  not  an  easy  task,  should,  to  us  who  live  on  the  eve  of  their 
accomplishment,  be  somewhat  plain,)  the  year  for  the  end  of  the  first 
prophecy,  or  1260  years,  can  be  obtained,  and  we  shall  then  more  easily, 
understand  the  time  of  fulfilment  of  the  two  others. 

There  are  three  distinct  periods  mentioned  by  the  prophet  Daniel,  the 
fulfilment  of  which  had  to  be  looked  for,  namely : — 

1260  years,*  which  is  the  first,  mentioned  in  Dan.  xii.  7,  vii.  25,  and 
Bev.  xi  3,  xii.  14.,  and  which  is  understood  to  refer  to  the  com- 
pletion of  the  downfall  of  Papal  Eome,  in  1866-73,  followed  by 
the  commencement  of  the  destruction  of  the  Mahommedan 
imx)osture,  and  Paganism. 
1290  years — thirty  years  later  (1900) — ^which  is  the  second  period, 
mentioned  in  Dan.  xii.  11,  and  which  will  comprise  the  comple- 
tion of  the  outpouring  of  the  vial  by  the  sixth  angel  upon  the 
great  river  Euphrates,  representing  the  Mahommedan  power. 
(See  Eev.  xvi.  12.)t 
1335  years — forty-five  later  still,  or  seventy-five  after  the  1260  (viz., 
1946) — which  is  the  third  period,  recorded  Dan.  xii.  12,  and 
which  will  comprise  the  completion  of  the  outpouring  of  the  vial 
by  the  seventh  angel  "  into  the  air,  followed  by  a  voice  out  of  the 
temple  of  heaven,  from  the  throme :  It  is  done !"  (see  Eev.  xvi. 
17)  and  is  the  period  termed  "  blessed  "  in  Dan.  xii.  12.  This  is 
considered  to  be  the  full  commencement  of  the  Millennial  period, 
embracing  the  restoration  of  the  Jews  who  will  be  "  received  as 
life  from  the  dead."  J 
These  three  periods  form  a  part  of  each  other,  and  gave  rise  to  much 

*  The  reader  will  find  on  referring  to  these  passages  that  the  words  denoting 
these  periods  are  in  Daniel  spoken  of  as  "  time,  times,  and  an  half/'  "  time  and 
times  and  the  dividing  of  time/'  and  in  Revelations  as  "  a  thousand,  two  hnndred, 
and  threescore  days/'  and  "  time,  times,  and  half  a  time ;"  in  another  part  of  Rev- 
elations "  forty-two  months/'  all  signifying  the  same  length  of  time,  namely  "  a 
thousand,  two  hundred,  and  three  score,"  for  when  we  reckon  "a  time/'  which  is  a 
year,  as  containing  360  days  (old  calculation),  we  then  find  that  time,  times  (or  two 
times)  and  half  a  time  is  three  years  and  a  half,  or  forty-two  months,  either  of 
which  is  1260  days.  Now  a  day  in  prophetical  language  is  symbolical  of  a  year, 
hence  we  have  the  period  1260  years.  For  further  proof  of  a  day  being  for  a  year 
see  Numb.  ziv.  34,  Ezek.  iv.  4,  5,  6,  Dan.  iv.  29. 

t  What  may  be  regarded  as  a  strong  confirmation  of  the  completion  of  this  1290 
period  in  1900,  is  the  fact  that  the  Caliph  Omar  took  possession  of  Jerusalem  in  G-M), 
from  which  year  to  the  present  time  the  city  has  been  avowedly  trodden  down.  "  If, 
therefore  (says  an  able  writer),  we  consider  another  1260  years  to  commence  with  a  d. 
640,  the  period  of  its  deliverance  will  not  be  till  1900,  when  the  times  of  the  Gentiles 
will  be  fulfilled  and  this  dispensation  drawn  to  a  close." 

t  The  predictions  re8i>ecting  the  Jewish  Bestoration  are  given  at  length  in 
Ezek.  zxrviji.,  zxxix.,and  will  btj  effected  through  a  nortUern  power,  probably  Kussia. 
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conjecture  conoeming  their  fulfilment  commencing  about  this  time ;  for  it 
must  be  distinctly  remembered  that  the  words  of  Daniel  are  that ''  they 
(the  saints)  shall  be  given  into  his  (the  Pope's)  hand  until  a  time,  and 
times,  and  the  dividing  of  time,"  which  we  have  seen  is  1260  jears.  When 
we  add  1260  to  606,  the  period  when  the  Boman  Emperor  Phocos  consti- 
tuted Pope  Bonifia»ce  III.  Universal  Bishop  and  Supreme  Head  of  the 
Church,  we  have  as  a  result  1866,  shortly  after  which  the  revolution  began 
in  Spain,  the  powerful  stronghold  of  the  Pope's  power,  followed  by  the 
overthrow  of  the  French  Empire,  an#  the  downfall  of  the  temporal 
kingdom  of  the  Eoman  Pontiff.  Pope  Gregory  the  Great,  who  preceded 
Boni£a.ce  four  years,  said  respecting  the  title  *^  I  speak  it  confidently  that 
whosoever  calleth  himself  Universal  Bishop,  or  desireth  to  be  so  called,  in 
the  pride  of  his  heart  he  doth  forerun  Antichrist."  After  the  death  of 
Gregory  the  Great,  Sabiniaus  became  Boman  Pontiff.  His  short  and 
cruel  career  was  soon  ended,  and  he  was  succeeded  by  the  ambitious 
Boniface  IH.  who  immediately  upon  ascending  the  papal  chair  demanded 
the  very  title  which  he  had  heard  Gregory  repudiate.  It  was  this  Bonifa.ce 
also  who  publicly  authorised  the  opening  of  the  Pantheon ;  only  instead 
of  idols  he  placed  therein  statues  of  the  Virgin  and  matrtyrs  for  the 
adoration  of  the  people.  What  was  this  but  image  worship  and  public 
idolatry  ? 

It  is  also  worthy  of  remark  that  this  notorious  year  606  was  also  the 
period  when  the  Mahommedan  power  arose,  the  downfall  of  which  we  are 
next  to  look  for. 


Daniel's    Prophecies. 


Jgi^HAT  the  casual  reader  may  have  the  subject  brought  before  him  as 

&^V^<  readily  as  possible,  we  will  endeavour  to  condence  and  arrange  some 

^^;^  of  the  observations  mad.e  by  biblical  students  on  the  subject,  and 

1^^    also  mention  the  chief  passages  of  Scripture  from  which  they  estab- 

"^      lish  their  opinions.     The  historian  Kollin  tells  us  that  the  following 

prophecies  of  Daniel  were  shown  and  explained  to  Alexander  the  Great, 

Dy  the  High-Priest  of  Jerusalem,  some  three  centuries  before  the  rise  of 

Rome,  and,  what  is  remarkable,  that  great  conqueror,  like  the  present 

King  o^Prussia,  was  deeply  impressed  that  the  success  of  his  arms  was  to 

be  attributed  to  God  rather  than  man. 

Daniel  ii.  31 — 46,  contains  Nebuchadnezzar's  dream : — 

"  Thou,  O  king,  saweet,  and  behold  a  great  image.  This  great  image,  whose 
brightness  was  excellent,  and  stood  before  thee,  and  the  form  thereof  was  terrible. 
This  image's  head  was  of  fine  gold,  his  breast  and  his  arms  of  silver,  his  belly  and 
his  thighs  of  brass,  his  legs  of  iron,  his  feet  part  of  iron  and  part  of  clay.  Thou 
sawest  till  that  a  stone  was  cut  out  without  hands,  which  smote  the  image  upon 
his  feet  that  were  of  ii*on  and  clay,  and  brake  them  to  pieces.  Then  was  the  iron, 
the  clay,  the  brass,  the  silver,  and  the  gold,  broken  to  pieces  together,  and  became 
like  the  chaff  of  the  summer  thrashing-floors ;  and  the  wind  carried  them  away, 
that  no  place  was  found  for  them :  and  the  stone  that  smote  the  image  became  a 
great  mountain,  and  filled  the  whole  earth.  This  is  the  dream ;  and  we  will  tell 
the  interpretation  thereof  before  the  king.  Thou,  O  king,  art  a  king  of  kings  :  for 
the  Qod  of  heaven  hath  given  thee  a  kingdom,  power,  and  strength,  and  glory. 
And  wheresoever  the  children  of  men  dweU,  the  beasts  of  the  field  and  the  fowls  of 
the  heaven  hath  he  given  into  thine  hand,  and  hath  made  thee  ruler  over  them  all. 
Thou  art  this  head  of  gold.  And  after  thee  shall  arise  another  kingdom  inferior  to 
thee,  and  another  third  kingdom  of  brass  which  shall  bear  rule  over  all  the  earth. 
And  the  fourth  kingdom  shall  be  strong  as  iron :  forasmuch  as  iron  breaketh  in 
pieces  and  subdueth  aU  things  :  and  as  iron  that  breaketh  aU  these,  shall  it  break 
in  pieces  and  bruise.  And  whereas  thou  sawest  the  feet  and  toes,  part  of  i)otter's 
clay,  and  part  of  iron,  the  kingdom  shall  be  divided;  but  there  shall  be  in  it  of  the 
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strength  of  ircai,  forasmach  as  thou  sawest  the  iroti  mixed  with  miry  olay.  And  as 
the  toes  of  the  feet  were  part  of  iron,  and  paxt  of  clay,  so  the  kingdom  shall  be 
partly  strong  and  partly  broken.  And  whereas  thou  sawest  iion  nuzed  with  miry 
clay,  they  shall  mingle  themselves  with  the  seed  of  men ;  but  they  shall  not  cleave 
one  to  another,  even  as  iron  is  not  mixed  with  clay.  And  in  the  days  of  these  kings 
shall  the  God  of  heaven  set  up  a  kingdom,  which  shall  never  be  destroyed :  and  the 
kingdom  shall  not  be  left  to  other  people,  but  it  shall  break  in  pieces  and  consume 
all  theae  kingdoms,  and  it  shall  stand  for  ever.  Forasmuch  as  thou  sawest  that  the 
stone  was  cut  out  of  the  mountain  without  hands,  and  that  it  brake  in  pieces  the 
iron,  the  brass,  the  clay,  the  silver,  i^d  the  gold :  the  great  God  hath  made  known 
to  the  king  what  shall  come  to  pass  hereaf  t^ :  and  the  dream  is  certain,  and  the 
interpretation  thereof  sure." 

We  Bee  by  the  above  that  the  Almighty  showed  Daniel  the  progressive 
plan  of  the  world's  future  condition.  There  were  to  be  four  great  empires, 
which  would  be  succeeded  by  a  fifth  that  should  stand  for  ever.  History 
has  in  a  most  "  certain"  waj  fulfilled  the  prediction,  for  the  four  king- 
doms were : — > 

1.  The  Babylonian  empire,  represented  by  the  head  of  the  image,  and 
of  which  Nebuchadnezzar  was  king. 

2.  The  Medo-Persian  empire,  symbolized  by  the  silver  breast  and  arms 
of  the  image. 

3.  The  Macedonian  empire,  represented  by  the  brazen  belly  and  thighs. 

4.  The  Eoman  empire,  symboHzed  by  iron  and  clayey  feet  branching 
into  ten  toes. 

These  four  empires  have  passed  away,  with  the  exception  of  the  ten  toes, 
which  represent  the  ten  kingdoms  into  which  the  Eoman  empire  was  divi- 
ded when  it  fell.  The  Fifth  kingdom,  represented  by  a  moimtain  which 
idtimately  filled  the  whole  earth,  is  Messiah's,  and  "  of  the  increase  of 
his  kingdom  there  shall  be  no  end."  Again,  the  Scriptures  say,  "He 
shall  have  the  heathen  for  his  inheritance  and  the  uttermost  parts  of  the 
earth  for  his  possession." 


The    Papal    Powei\. 

[ANIEL  gives  us,  in  chapter  vii.,  a  much  fuller  description  of  the 
fourth,  or  Eoman  power.  The  description  given  of  "  the  horn  that 
had  eyes,  and  a  mouth  that  spake  very  great  things  "  is  a  «iost  re- 
markable representation  of  the  Eoman  Pontificate,  especially  when 
we  regard  the  " eyes"  as  representing  a  seer,  and  the  "  mouth"  as 
symbolizing  the  great  utterances  of  tbe  Popes. 

"  After  this  I  saw  in  the  night  visione,  and  hehold  a  fourth  heast^*  dreadful  and 
terrible,  and  strong  exceedingly ;  and  it  had  great  iron  teeth ;  it  devoured  and 
brake  in  pieces,  and  stamped  uie  residue  with  the  feet  of  it,  and  it  tocu  diverse  from 
all  the  beisists  that  were  before  it :  and  it  had  ten  horns.  I  considered  the  horns, 
and,  behold  there  came  up  among  them  another  little  horn,  before  whom  there  were 
three  of  the  first  horns  plucked  up  by  the  roots,  and  behold,  in  this  horn  were  eyes 
like  the  eyes  of  a  man,  and  a  mouth  speaking  great  things.  I  beheld  till  the 
thrones  were  cast  down,  and  the  Ancient  of  Days  did  sit,  whose  garment  woe  white 
as  snow,  and  the  hair  of  his  head  like  the  pure  wool ;  his  throne  was  like  the  fiery 
fiame,  and  his  wheels  cu  burning  fire.  A  fiery  stream  issued,  and  came  forth  from 
before  him ;  thousand  thousands  ministered  unto  him,  and  ten  thousand  times  ten 

*  Sir  liiaao  Newton,  in  his  *' Observations  on  the  Prophedpa.**  remarkfl  that  for  nndertitandlnff  the 
propheoiea,  we  are  in  the  first  place  to  acquaint  oorselyes  with  the  flgurativo  langtmgo  of  the  pruphcta. 
("or  instance,  a  beast  si^ifles  a  tsrrannlcal  and  idolatrons  empire ;  the  hearenR  the  political  body ;  the 
sun,  the  sovereign  power ;  the  moon  (or  waters)  the  people ;  the  stars,  the  princes  and  nobles  of  the 
realm ;  an  earthquake,  a  great  political  commotion  or  liiviHion ;  and  thus  we  read  of  the  sim  s(;orchSng 
men  with  fire,  which  we  may  understand  to  be  a  grievous  tyranny  excerclsed  by  the  supreme  power 
over  a  people.  A  horn,  a  temporal  or  spiritual  power;  a  chaste  woman  signifies  the  true  churoh;  a 
harlot  is  a  symbol  of  an  apostate  and  idolatrous  church,  apostacy  and  idolatry  being  spiritual  whoredom. 
These  remartai  should  bo  ixmie  In  mind. 
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thottfiand  stood  before  him ;  the  judgment  was  set  and  the  bodka  were  opened.  I 
beheld  then  because  of  the  voice  of  great  words  which  the  horn  spake ;  I  beheld 
iven  till  the  beast  was  slfun^  and  his  body  destroyed^  and  given  to  the  burning^ 
flame.  As  concerning  the  rest  of  the  beasts,  they  had  their  dominion  taken  away  ; 
yet  their  lives  were  prolonged  for  a  season  and  time.  I  saw  in  the  night  visions, 
and^  behold,  one  like  the  ^n  of  Man  came  with  the  clouds  of  heaven,  and  came  to 
the  Ancient  of  Days,  and  they  brought  him  near  before  hioL  And  there  was  g^ven 
him  dominion,  and  glory  and  a  kingdom,  that  all  people,  nations  and  languages 
should  serve  him  :  his  dominion  it  an  everlasting  dominion,  which  shaLl  not  pass 
away,  and  his  kingdom  that  which  shall  not  be  destroyed.  I  Daniel  was  grieved 
in  my  spirit,  in  the  midst  of  my  body,  and  the  visions  of  my  head  troubled  me.  I 
came  near  imto  one  of  them  timt  stood  by,  and  asked  him  the  truth  of  aH  this.  So 
he  told  me,  and  made  me  to  know  the  interpretation  of  the  things.  These  great 
beasts  which  are  four,  a/re  four  kings  which  shall  arise  out  of  the  earth.  But  the 
saints  of  the  Most  High  shaJl  take  the  kingdom,  and  possess  the  kingdom  for  ever, 
even  for  ever  and  ever.  Then  I  would  know  the  truth  of  the  fourth  beast,  which 
was  diverse  from  all  the  others,  exceeding  dreadful,  whose  teeth  were  of  iron,  and 
his  nails  of  brass ;  which  devoured,  brake  in  pieces,  and  stamped  the  residue  with 
his  feet;  and  of  the  ten  horns  that  were  in  his  head,  and  of  the  other  which  came 
up,  and  before  whom  three  fell ;  even  of  that  horn  that  had  eyes,  and  a  mouth  that 
spake  very  great  things,  whnse  look  was  more  stout  than  his  fellows.  I  beheld, 
and  the  same  horn  m^e  war  with  the  saints,  and  prevailed  against  them,  until  the 
Ancient  of  Days  came,  and  judgment  was  given  to  the  saints  of  the  Most  High  ; 
and  the  time  came  that  the  saints  possessed  the  kingdom.  Thus  he  said :  The  f  oiui^h 
beast  shall  be  the  fourth  kingdom  upon  earth,  which  shall  be  diverse  from  all  king- 
doms, and  shall  devour  the  whole  earth,  and  shall  tread  it  down,  and  break  it  in 
pieces.  And  the  ten  horns  out  of  this  kingdom  are  ten  kings  that  shall  arise :  and 
another  shall  arise  after  them ;  and  he  ehsul  be  diverse  from  the  first,  and  he  shall 
subdue  three  kings.  And  he  shall  speak  great  words  against  the  Most  High,  and 
shall  wear  out  the  saints  of  the  Most  High,  and  think  to  change  times  and  laws  : 
and  they  shall  be  given  into  his  hand  until  a  time,  and  times,  and  the  dividing  of 
time.  But  the  judgment  shall  sit,  and  they  shall  take  away  his  dominion,  to  con- 
sume and  destroy  it  unto  the  end.  And  the  kingdom  and  dominion,  and  the  great- 
ness of  the  kingdom  under  the  whole  heaven,  shaJl  be  given  to  the  "people  of  the 
saints  of  the  Most  High,  whose  kingdom  is  an  everlasting  kingdom,  and  all  dom- 
inions shall  serve  and  obey  him." 

It  requires  no  effort  of  the  mind  to  see  a  cleax  representation  of  tbe 
X>apal  power  in  this  prophetic  vision.  The  pope  is  Roman, — three  king- 
doms fell  before  him,  viz.,  Heruli,  Ostrogoths,  and  Lombards,  and  so  he 
wore,  till  this  autmn,  the  triple  crown.  The  eyes  symbolize  a  seer  or 
prophet*  The  mouth  speaks  very  great  things, — the  popes  always  did- 
It  made  war  with  the  saints, — many  a  sad  page  of  ecclesiastical  histoiy 
informs  us  of  this. 

The  learned  Mede,  whose  writings  are  in  great  repute,  and  Bishop 
Newton,  in  his  ''  Dissertations  on  the  Prophecies,"  argue  that  the  Papal 
power  is  the  anti-christ  mentioned  in  the  scriptures.  But  some  recent 
able  commentators  think  that  peculiar  definition  of  infidelity  cannot 
strictly  be  applied  to  the  church  of  Bome  alone.  But  all  protestant 
writers  admit  that  she  is  the  "  little  horn,"  "  the  man  of  sin,"  «fcc. 

In  2  Thess.  II.  3 — 10,  we  have  a  remarkable  prediction  by  St.  Paul  of 
"  that  man  of  sin,"  whose  coming  would  be  attended  with  apostacy,  and 
the  working  of  Satan  with  signs  and  lying  wonders,  sitting  in  ike  temple  of  God, 

The  Eev.  A.  Barnes,  in  his  notes  on  this  part  of  scripture  says : 
"  Though  there  may  have  been  some  exceptions,  yet  there  never  has  been 
a  succession  of  men  of  so  decidedly  wicked  character  as  have  occupied  the 
Papal  Throne  since  the  great  apostacy  commenced.  A  very  few  references 
to  the  characters  of  the  popes  will  furnish  an  illustration  of  this  point. 
Pope  Vigilius  waded  to  the  pontificial  throne  through  the  blood  of  his 
predecessor.  Pope  Joan — the  Roman  Catholic  writers  tell  us — a  female 
in  disguise,  was  elected  and  confirmed  pope,  as  John  VllL     Platina  says, 
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that  "  she  became  witli  child  by  some  of  those  that  were  round  about  her ; 
that  she  miscarried,  and  died  on  her  way  from  the  Laterian  to  the  temple." 
Pope  Marcellinus  sacrificed  to  idols.  Concerning  pope  Honorius,  the 
council  of  Constantinople  decreed,  "we  have  caused  Honorius,  the  late 
pope  of  old  Borne,  to  be  accursed ;  for  that  in  all  things  he  followed  the 
mind  of  Sergius  the  heretic,  and  confirmed  his  wicked  doctrines."  The 
council  of  Basil  thus  condemned  pope  Eugenius :  "  we  condemn  and  depose 
pope  Eugenius,  a  despiser  of  the  holy  canons ;  a  disturber  of  the  peace 
and  unity  of  the  church  of  God ;  a  notorious  offender  of  the  whole  universal 
church ;  a  Simonist ;  a  perjturer ;  a  man  incorrigible ;  a  schismatic ;  a  man 
fallen  from  the  feiith,  and  wilfril  heretic."  Pope  John  II.  was  publicly 
charged  at  Eome  with  incest.  Pope  John  XIII.  usurped  the  pontificate, 
spent  his  time  in  hunting,  in  lasciviousness,  and  monstrous  forms  of  vice ; 
he  fled  from  the  trial  to  which  he  was  summoned,  and  was  stabbed,  being 
taken  in  the  act  of  adultery.  Pope  Sixtus  lY.  licensed  brothels  at  Bome. 
Pope  Alexander  VI.  was,  as  a  Boman  Catholic  historian  says,  "  one  of  the 
greatest  and  most  horrible  monsters  in  nature  that  could  scandalize  the 
holy  chair.  His  beastly  morals,  his  immense  ambition,  his  detestable 
cruelty,  his  furious  lusts,  and  monstrous  incest  with  his  daughter  Lucretia, 
are  described  by  Guicciardini  Ciaconius,  and  other  authentic  papal 
historians." 

For  the  fuller  examination  of  the  rise  of  the  papal  power,  we  turn  to 
the  Bevelations ;  chap.  xiii.  begins,  "And  I  saw  a  beast  rise  up  out  of  the 
sea,  having  seven  heads  and  ten  horns,  and  upon  his  horns  ten  crowns, 
and  upon  his  heads  the  name  of  Bla^hemy."  In  verse  5,  "  and  there 
was  given  unto  him  a  mouth,  speaking  great  things  and  blasphemies ;  and 
power  was  given  unto  him  forty  and  two  months."  In  verse  7,  "  and  it 
was  given  imto  him  to  make  war  with  the  saints  and  to  overcome  them." 
This  is  a  fuller  description  of  the  little  horn  of  Daniers  vision,  and  we  also 
find  from  it  that  time,  times  and  half  time,  are  forty-two  months.  In 
chap.  xvii.  the  papal  power  is  more  fiilly  described  under  the  name  of 
Babylon,  and  the  Great  Whore ;  and  the  seven  heads  are  thus  explained 
in  verse  9,  "  the  seven  heads  are  seven  mountains  on  which  the  woman 
sits."  This  answers  to  the  seven  hills  on  which  Bome  stands.  Then 
again,  as  though  no  room  were  to  be  left  for  doubt  as  to  what  is  iatended, 
verse  10  says,  "  And  there  are  seven  kings :  five  are  fallen,  and  one  is,  and 
the  other  is  not  yet  come ;  and  when  he  cometh,  he  must  continue  a  short 
space."  Now  every  reader  of  history  knows  that  there  have  been  seven 
kmgs,  or  forms  of  successive  government  in  Bome.  Five  are  mentioned 
by  the  historians  Tacitus  and  Livy  (the  five  past  or  "fallen,")  viz:  kings, 
consuls,  dictators,  decemvirs,  and  tribunes  of  the  soldiers;  "one  is"  (i.e.  at 
the  time  the  apostle  saw  the  vision)  emperors ;  and  "  the  other  is  not  yet 
come  "  can  be  no  other  than  the  next  which  arose  after  emperors,  viz.,  the 
papal  power.  He  it  is  "when  he  cometh  must  continue  a  short  space,"  or 
in  other  words  continue  longer  than  the  others,  which  has  been  the  case 
with  this  last  form  of  Boman  government— popes. 

In  Bev.  xiii.,  verse  18,  we  r^ui  "  Here  is  wisdom.  Let  him  that  hath 
understanding  count  the  number  of  the  beast :  for  it  is  the  number  of  a 
man ;  and  his  number  is  six  hundred  threescore  and  six.  Now  the  Greek 
word  Lateinos  signifies  the  Latin  man  or  the  man  of  Latium,  from  which 
city  the  Bomans  derived  their  original  and  language ;  and  this  word  con- 
tains in  numerical  letters  exactly  the  number  666,  It  ought  to  be  observed 
(says  Mr.  Fleming,  an  eminent  biblical  writer),  that  not  only  the  Greek 
word,  but  even  the  Hebrew  contains  the  number  666  in  the  numerical 
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letters  thereof;  whether  we  make  use  of  the  Hebrew  BomrrH,  or  the 
Greek  La.t£inos,  q»  will  appear  from  the  following  scheme : — 

R        O        M        I        I        TH 

200       6        40       10      10       400,  total  666. 

L        A        T        E        I        N        O        S 

30        1       300       6        10      50       70     200,  total  666. 

But  a  still  more  probable  explication  (continues  Fleming)  may  be  found 
in  the  title  which  the  Boman  pontiff  has  assumed,  and  which  is  inscribed 
over  the  door  of  the  Vatican,  "  Vicarius  Felii  Dei,"  (Yicar  of  the  Son  of 
Gk>d).  In  Boman  computation  this  contains  the  number  666,  as  will  be 
seen  below: — 


V 
5 

1        C        A 

1      100       0 

R 

0 

1       V       8 

15        0 

F        1 

0        1 

L 
50 
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1        1 

D 

500 

E 
0 

1 

1,    in  aU  666.» 

Mohammedanism. 

JESPECTINQ-  the  power  of  Mohammed,  it  arose  at  the  same  period 

as  the  papal,  606.  He  is  the  little  horn  of  the  fhe-goat  and  abominating 

desolation.    Mahommed  retired  to  the  cave  of  Hera  in  606  to  consult 

^.^  the  spirit  of  fraud  and  fabricate  that  false  religion  which  soon  after 

^^     darkened  the  whole  oriental  world.    His  earliest  converts  were  his 

wife,  his  servant,  his  pupil,  and  his  friend. 

"  The  setting  up  of  the  abomination  of  desolation  (says  Bishop  Newton) 
may  be  applied  to  the  Mohammedans  invading  and  desolating  Christendom, 
and  converting  the  churches  into  mosques,"  and  this  latter  event  seemeth 
to  have  been  particularly  intended  in  Daniel  xii.  11.  "If  this  interpretation 
be  true,"  continues  the  Bishop,  "  the  religion  of  Mohammed  will  prevail  in 
the  east  the  space  of  1260  years,  and  then  a  great  and  glorious  revolution 
will  follow;  perhaps  the  destruction  of  Antichrist;  perhaps  the  restoration 
of  the  Jews;  but  another  still  greater  and  more  glorious  will  succeed,  the 
beginning  of  the  millennium." 

Antichrist. 

)TJCH  has  been  written  on  the  subject  of  Antichrist  as  to  what  is 
1)  its  particidar  form.   Some  writers  have  applied  the  term  exclusively 
^^'^s    ^  Bopery,  whilst  others  think  that  something  worse  than  either 
^/^•^    Popery  or  Mohammedanism  must  be  looked  for  as  constituting 
^      Antichrist.    The  fiwit  is,  whatever  is  not  of  Christ  is  Antichrist, 
whether  it  be  an  unscriptural  form  of  religion — as  Popery  and  Moham- 
medanism— or  lawless  infidelity. 

PBANCE.— The  Bev.  G.  S.  Paber,  who  wrote  his  work  on  the  Prophecies 
in  1806,  argues  that  infidel  France  is  Antichrist.  He  says  the  Church  of 
Bome  or  Mohammed,  cannot  be  such,  because  Antichrist  is  denying  the 
existence  of  the  Father  and  the  Son,  and  to  be  the  blasphemers  of  the 
name  of  God.     Whereas  the  Church  of  Bome  and  Mohammed  believe  in 

*  It  is  a  singular  fact  that  the  Latin  name  of  Napoleon  also  answers  to  666. 
t  See  Ban.  viii.  &— 13. 
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both  Father  and  Son.  But  France  is  the  infidel  kingdom  wliich  was  to 
arise  after  the  Beformation  and  near  to  the  termination  of  the  1260  years. 
"  I  oonceive/'  says  he,  ''the  infidel  King  to  be  France,  from  the  epoch  oi 
the  revolution  to  the  end  of  1260  days,  under  whatever  form  of  government, 
whether  republican  or  imperial,  it  may  exist  during  that  period."  He 
writes  at  some  length  on  the  abolition  of  both  civil  and  reUgious  govern- 
ment by  the  French  nation,  when  the  clergy  were  driven  out  of  the  country, 
the  name  of  God  publicly  blasphemed,  a  naked  prostitute  worshipped  as 
the  godess  of  reason,  and  death  declared  to  be  an  eternal  sleep.  Antichrist, 
he  says,  was  lurking  in  the  world  in  the  days  of  the  apostles,  but  it  was 
not  bodily  revealed  until  the  latter  time  of  the  first  great  prophetic  period. 
Mr.  Faber  also  speaks  of  an  hypocritical  alliance  of  France  with  the  Church 
of  Eome,  which  will  terminate  disastrously  for  the  papal  power.  How 
wonderfully  has  this  been  fulfilled  in  the  case  of  Napoleon  III,  when  we 
bear  in  mind  that  Faber  wrote  sixty-six  years  ago. 

The  observations  of  Faber  and  the  events  of  the  past  few  months  lead 
us  to  believe  that  France  really  is  a  country  upon  which  the  vials  of  the 
wrath  of  God  have  been  poured  out.  Fleming  held  the  same  views,  and 
although  he  wrote  before  the  first  French  Revolution  of  1794,  he  spoke 
positively  of  the  commotions  which  must  arise  in  France.  Since  he 
wrote  there  have  been  three  revolutions  in  that  unhappy  coimtry,  viz., 
1794, 1848,  and  1870,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  he  said  the  alliance  of 
France  with  the  Roman  Papacy  would  terminate  imhappily  for  the  French 
kingdom.  Nothing  in  history  can  be  compared  with  the  disasters  which 
have  overtaken  theOuUic  kingdom ;  and  our  newspapers  have  daily  bewailed 
the  darkness,  infatuation,  and  ruin  of  the  French.  Truly  she  is  drinking 
to  the  dregs  the  cup  of  God's  wrath,  not  only  for  the  part  she  has  taken 
in  destroying  spiritual  religion — the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  for 
instance — but  in  order  that  she  may  no  longer  be  able  to  give  "  power 
and  strength  to  the  beast,"  the  papal  form  of  idolatry.  It  is  a  sad  thing 
to  write  thus  of  France,  but  we  cannot  close  our  eyes  against  the  evidence 
of  fiwjts.  The  power  of  the  Pope  has  been  supported  of  late  years  by  the 
troops  of  France  occupying  Rome,  and  now  she  herself  falls  with  a  rush 
to  destruction  which  appals  the  world.  The  victorious  King  of  Prussia  in 
fighting  against  her  is  astonished,  and  in  one  of  his  dispatches  exclaims 
"  What  a  wonderful  dispensation  of  Gx)d*s  providence !"  and  in  another  he 
writes  "  that  he  feels  convinced  that  God  has  used  his  army  to  humble 
France."  Indeed,  numerous  incidents  show  us  that  the  present  disasters 
of  France  arise  firom  the  fact  that  that  country  forms  a  part — and  a  most 
material  one  of  the  empire  of  the  beast ;  and  it  is  somewhat  remarkable 
that  minor  events  are  continually  arising  in  confirmation  of  this  great 
truth.  This  October  we  find  that  the  sympathy  of  the  Roman  Catholics 
of  Ireland  has  manifested  itself  in  various  ways.  The  Corporation  of 
Cork  discussed  for  a  long  time  the  propriety  of  voting  <£100  towards  the 
"  French  "  wounded ;  and  the  London- Colonial  News,  of  the  10th  October, 
1870,  says : — 

Mr.  Smyth,  of  40,  Lower  Sackville-street,  Dublin,  arrived  in  Tonrs  last  week,  as 
a  delegate  from  a  numerous  committee,  at  the  head  of  which  are  Alderman  Bulfin, 
the  Lord  Mayor  elect.  Alderman  M'Swiney,  a  past  Lord  Mayor,  and  Mr.  Patrick 
M'Cabe  Fay,  to  offer  a  complete  ambulance  as  a  present  from  Ireland  to  France. 
The  whole  staff,  with  horses,  carriages,  and  everything  necessary,  will  arrive  at 
Cherbourg  in  a  few  days.  Viscount  de  Flavigny,  the  doligate  of  the  Ambulance 
Committee  at  the  Palais  de  1' Industrie  in  Paris,  cordially  and  gratefully  received 
Mr.  Smyth,  and  said  that  as  soon  as  the  ambulance  arrived  at  Cherbourg,  the  com- 
mittee would  send  to  meet  it,  and  would  decide  in  what  part  of  France  it  might  be 
most  useful  to  send  it." 
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SPAIN. — This  is  another  power  which  has  been  remarkable  for  giving 
strength  to  the  papacy.  In  fax^t  the  very  mention  of  the  word  Spain  has 
filled  the  mind  with  sadness  owing  to  a  recollection  of  imprisonments, 
tortures,  and  deaths  inflicted  on  thousands  of  mankind  for  refusing  to 
acknowledge  a  religion  full  of  ceremony,  but  utterly  destitute  of  saving 
power.  And  not  only  has  Spain  been  such  a  persecuting  power  within 
her  own  borders,  she  has  sought — as  in  the  instance  of  the  armed  fleet 
sent  to  England — to  destroy  liberty  of  conscience  and  Bible  Christianity 
abroad.  It  was  no  wonder  then  that  the  political  sufferings  in  Catholic 
Europe  at  the  present  time  should  have  begim  in  Spain,  and  that  she 
should  have  contributed  an  ex-Queen  to  complete  the  trio  of  ex-crowned 
potentates  who  have  recently  £^en  from  the  political  heavens.  Spain, 
with  garments  drenched  in  the  blood  of  martyrs,  has  well  earned  the 
definition  of  Antichrist.* 

THE  LAST  POEM  OP  ANTICHRIST.— A  writer,  well-known  for 
his  Biblical  erudition,  published  in  1850,  \mder  the  nam  de  plume  of 
"  Delta,'' -a  volume  on  the  Revelations  of  St.  John,  in  which  he  remarked 
that  the  11th  to  18th  verses  of  the  xiii.  chapter  '*  led  to  the  conclusion 
that  in  the  last  days  there  woidd  be  a  more  signcu  manifestation  of  spiritual 
power  on  earth,  both  good  and  evil,  than  we  had  any  conception  of."  He 
rounds  his  opinions  on  the  feust  that  the  verses  just  mentioned  state  that 
It.  John  saw  "  another  beast  coming  up  out  of  the  earth,  having  two 
horns  like  a  lamb,  but  speaking  like  a  dragon."  It  was  supposed  that 
this  second  beast  would  rise  during  great  political  commotions  out  of  the 
ruins  of  the  papacy  and  would  gather  strength  by  flattering  the  tendencies 
of  the  age.  We  may  remark  that  the  events  of  the  past  twenty  years, 
since  "  Delta  "  wrote,  have  singularly  proved  the  correctness  of  his  supposi- 
tions. An  unsettled  spirit  of  lawlessness  prevails  both  in  the  world  and 
in  the  Church.  In  the  world  it  shows  itself  under  a  restless  desire  to 
revolutionise  existing  governments.  It  "  comes  up  out  of  the  earth,"  t.6. 
out  of  a  state  of  things  already  planted  and  developed  amongst  men,  and 
thus  is  diverse  from  the  first  beast,  which  arose  out  of  the  sea,  or  nations. 
It  manifests  itself  as  "a  lamb,"  denouncing  tyranny  and  flattering  the 
world  that  it  is  for  peace,  but  in  actions  it  is  "  like  a  dragon,"  and  although 
it  seeks  for  the  abolition  of  standing  armies,  its  dragon-like  power,  as 
seen  in  the  immediate  infliction  of  death  upon  those  who  oppose  it,  is  most 
terrible  to  behold.  In  some  Departments  of  France  its  diugon-Iike  spirit 
has  shown  itself  by  declaring  that  "  aU  property  is  a  robbery."  Then  as 
to  the  existence  of  lawlessness  in  the  Church.  A  form  of  religion  called 
Ritualism,  has  come  up  out  of  the  existing  state  of  things,  which  shows  a 
great  contempt  for  spiritual  authorities.  It  asks  for  imion,  even  at  the 
sacrifice  of  sound  doctrine.  It  asks  to  form  a  brotherhood  amongst  men, 
even  at  the  expense  of  sterling  and  scriptural  truth.  Like  a  cage  of  unclean 
birds,  it  cares  not  what  a  man  is,  he  may  come  in  and  fraternize  with  it. 

*  Dr.  More  thus  stuns  up  the  barbarities  of  Papal  Borne,  as  collecled  by  him  from 
▼arious  sources  which  he  carefully  particularises :  *'  Pope  JuUua,  in  seven  jeus, 
was  the  occasion  of  the  slaughter  of  200,000  christians.  The  massacre  in  Fiunce 
cut  off  100,000  in  three  months,  and  in  tJkie  persecution  of  the  Albigences  and  Wal- 
denses  100,000  lost  their  lives.  From  the  beginning  of  the  Jesuits,  up  to  1580,  that 
is  less  than  forty  years,  900,000  perished,  many  of  them  in  Spain.  The  Duke  of 
Alva  put  36,000  to  death ;  and  the  inquisition,  which  was  rery  powerful  in  Spain 
and  ihunce,  destroyed  150,000  persons  in  thirty  years." 

Within  the  space  of  one  month,  60,000  Protestants  were  killed  in  connection 
with  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  in  France.  When  the  intelligence  of  this 
massacre  was  received  at  Borne,  the  fipreatest  rejoicings  took  place,  and  a  medal  was 
struck  to  commemorate  the  victory  of  the  faith. 
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Tts  worship  is  the  beautiful,  witli  the  pomp  of  Bomanism,  and  thus  ooming 
up  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  Papacy  it  may  prove  a  terrible  power  to  persecute. 
Infidelity  is  a  third  form  of  this  later  antichrist,  and  it  also  comes  up  as 
"  a  lamb/'  having  a  show  of  humility  in  the  assertion  that  as  to  ''  whether 
there  is  a  Gk>d,  or  not,  we  don't  know,  and  must  follow  the  g^dance  of 
our  minds  and  the  dictates  of  our  convictions  in  our  dealings  with  one 
another."  But  in  its  actions  this  form  of  infidelity  displays  its  dragon- 
like propensities  by  the  most  arrogant  blasphemy  that  the  tongue  can 
utter.  A  few  years  more  may  show  us  further  manifestations  of  this 
later  form  of  Antichrist  which,  like  a  vortex,  is  drawing  men  away  'from 
the  gospel ;  or,  ere  long,  its  short  career  may  be  brought  to  an  end  by  the 
judgments  of  God.  

Explanation  of  the  Mysteries  of  Revelations. 

{HE  explanation  of  the  mysteries  recorded  in  the  Book  of  Bevelations 
may  now  be  pointed  out  in  a  few  plain  words.  The  prophetic 
^^^  character  of  the  book  comprise  (as  will  be  seen  at  a  glance  at  the 
'^mf  tabular  view  at  the  back  of  the  title-page  of  this  pamphlet)  the 
^^  seven-sealed  book,  the  sounding  of  seven  trumpets,  and  the  out- 
pouring of  seven  vials.  The  first  of  these — the  seven-sealed  book,  refers  to 
events  commencing  with  the  early  Christian  Church,  from  the  resurrection 
of  Jesus  Christ  up  to  the  faU  of  the  Boman  empire,  and  need  no  farther 
comment  in  this  pamphlet.  It  ia  the  other  two  septenaries — ^the  trumpets 
and  vials — that  we  have  most  to  consider.  Any  one  opening  the  book  of 
Bevelations  will  observe  that  in  chap.  viii.  and  ix.,  seven  angels  came  for- 
ward to  sound  seven  trumpets ;  and  in  chap,  xvi.,  seven  angels  also  were 
sent  to  pour  out  seven  vials  of  the  wrath  of  God  upon  the  earth.  Each 
trumpet  sounded  by  the  first  seven  angels,  and  each  vial  poured  out  by 
the  other  seven,  have  a  remarkable  similarity.  It  is  very  instructive  to 
compare,  for  instance,  the  first  trumpet  witibi  the  first  vial,  the  second 
trumpet  with  the  second  vial,  and  so  on ;  and  from  this  relationship,  and 
the  &ct  that  there  is  an  allowance  to  be  made  for  the  difference  of  time, 
between  the  sounding  of  the  trumpets  and  the  outpouring  of  the  vials,  we 
gather  that  the  trumpets  refer  to  the  rise  of  the  enemies  of  true  and  un- 
defiled  religon,  and  the  vials  to  their  overthrow  and  destruction.  If 
therefore  the  reader  bears  in  mind  the  observations  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton 
(see  page  7),  that  **  a  beast  signifies  a  tyrannical  and  idolatrous  empire, 
the  heavens  the  political  body,  the  sim  the  sovereign  power,  the  stars  the 
principals  and  nobles,  an  earthquake  a  great  political  commotion,"  <&c.,  he 
will  at  once  have  a  very  interesting  key  to  the  whole  mysteries ;  and  then 
by  noticing  the  historical  events  in  the  past  centuries,  and  the  great  com- 
motions now  taking  place  (September,  1870),  he  will  be  able  to  see  and 
judge  for  himself. 

With  a  view,  however,  to  make  the  matter  as  dear  as  possible  to  the 
reader,  the  following  explanation  of  the  Bev.  Bobert  Fleming  (written  let 
it  be  remembered  so  £a.r  back  as  about  1 701,  and  since  then  carried  out  by 
the  editor  of  his  work  on  the  Rise  and  FaU  of  Palpal  Borne,  will  be  of  mucA 
service  in  marking  out  the  particular  years  when  the  vials  recorded  in  the 
xvi.  chapter  of  Bevelations  were  poured  out.  If  the  reader  pencils  in  the 
margin  of  his  Bible  the  following  dates,  placing  them  relatively  opposite 
those  verses  speaking  of  the  commencement  of  each  vial  the  whole  matter 
will  be  presented  to  his  mind  in  a  clear  form  of  what  is  termed  **  a  bird's 
eye  view." 

"  The  first  vial,  (says  Fleming)  which  fell  upon  the  earth,  to  the  tor- 
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menting  of  the  subjects  of  tlie  beast,  (chap:,  xri.  2,)  doth  denote  Qod's 
judgments  upon  the  foundations  of  the  papal  power ;  the  earth  being  that 
on  whieii  we  walk  and  build  our  houses.  So  that  by  this  I  understand 
the  Popish  clergy  and  the  papal  dominions  and  reyenues,  as  thej  are  up- 
held by  them.  This,  therefore,  began  with  the  reformation.  And  we 
may  easily  conceive  what  a  mortification  this  was  to  that  party,  when  the 
pope  and  his  officers  saw  themselves  driven  out  of  so  great  a  part  of  their 
dominions,  and  so  much  of  their  yearly  revenues  lost.  Whence  they  are 
said  to  fall  under  a  noisome  and  grievous  ulcer,  or  sore ;  being  this  waj 
pained  and  vexed  inwardly.  So  that  this  vial  began  with  the  rise  of 
Luther  and  the  other  reformers  in  the  year  1516  and  1517,  and  continued 
to  the  year  1566  :  for  by  that  time  all  the  reformed  churches  were  settled, 
and  had  published  their  creeds  and  confessions  against  Bome. 

"  The  second  vial  (verse  3)  must,  therefore,  begin  where  the  other 
ended.  Now  I  find  that  in  the  year  1566,  the  war  between  the  king  of 
Spain  and  the  states  of  the  Netherlands,  began.  And  though  the 
Spaniards  were  often  victorious  at  first,  yet  they  were  forced  to  declare 
them  free  states.  It  was  then  that  the  sea  became  blood  to  the  Roman- 
ists, their  votaries  being  miserably  defeated  in  their  expectations.  In 
1588  the  Spaniards  lost  their  vast  Armada,  and  the  Duke  of  Guise,  the 
inveterate  enemy  of  the  Protestants  was  HUed,  and  in  1598  the  edict  of 
Nantes  was  given  out  in  France  in  favour  of  the  protestants.  So  that, 
as  the  period  of  this  vial  began  in  1556,  we  may  reckon  it  continued  about 
fifty  years — ^viz.  to  the  year  1617. 

"  The  third  vial  (xvi.  4 — 7)  was  poured  out  upon  the  rivers  and  foun- 
tains of  water,  or  those  territories  of  the  papacy  which  were  as  neccessary 
to  it  as  rivers  and  fountains  are  to  a  country.  In  the  year  1617,  Ferdin- 
and being  forced  upon  the  Bohemians  by  the  Emperor  Matthias,  and 
crowned  king,  the  fearful  religious  struggle  known  as  the  thirty  yeai's' 
war,  commenced.  At  first  the  protestants  suffered  a  series  of  defeats, 
and  were  fearfully  persecuted,  but  the  tide  suddenly  turned.  For  in  1630 
Gustavus  Adolphus  entered  Germany  and  conquered  everywhere  until 
1648  when  the  peace  of  Munster  was  declared.  The  period  of  the  third 
vial  must  now  be  supposed  to  end,  having  lasted  thirty-one  years.  Now 
as  this  began  with  cruelties  upon  the  protestants,  so  at  length  the  angel 
of  the  waters  is  heard  to  give  thanks  for  making  the  papists  drink  of 
their  own  blood  at  last. 

"  The  fourth  vial  (verse  8  and  9),  which  was  poured  out  upon  the  sun 
must  denote  the  wars  that  followed  the  peace  of  Munster.  The  French 
hostilities  and  wars  in  Flanders  began  about  this  time.  The  stm  and 
other  luminaries  of  heaven  are  the  emblems  of  princes  and  kingdoms, 
therefore  the  pouring  out  of  this  vial  must  denote  the  hiuniliation  of  some 
eminent  potentates  of  the  Somish  interest.  These  must  be  understood  to 
be  the  houses  of  Austria  and  particularly  Bourbon  in  France  and  Spain, 
though  not  exclusively  of  other  Popish  princes  who  under  this  vial  would 
be  humbled.  It  is  not  unusual  with  God,  to  make  his  enemies  crush  and 
weaken  one  another.  And  thus,  I  suppose,  this  vial  is  to  be  understood, 
when  it  is  said  that  upon  the  pouring  of  it  out  on  the  sun,  power  was 
given  to  him  to  scorch  men  with  fire." 

Fleming,  from  whom  we  have  been  quoting  respecting  the  character 
and  periods  of  the  foregoing  four  vials,  could  go  no  further  than  here,  his 
own  generation.  But  how  remarkable  it  is  that  we  can  carry  the  subject 
of  tlus  vial  out  much  further  and  more  clearly.  Two  Emperors  have 
arisen  in  France  this  century,  and  her  armies,  particularly  those  under 
the  first  Napoleon,  were  a  terrible  scourge  in  Europe,  and  in  this  sense 
bore  out  the  words — scorching  men  with  fire. 
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We  oome  next  to  the  fifth  vial  (Bev.  xvi.  10-11),  which  the  angel  poxired 
out  '^  upon  the  seat  of  the  heast ;  and  his  kingdom  was  fall  of  darkness ; 
and  they  gnawed  their  tongues  for  pain."  From  what  has  been  already 
said,  it  will  be  gathered  that  the  meaning  of  these  words  are,  that  the  vial 
was  p6ured  out  upon  those  nations  which  by  their  influence  and  arms  gave 
support  and  strength  to  the  papal  power,  and  thus  in  reality  formed  a 
portion  of  his  throne  or  kingdom.  The  outpouring  of  the  vial  refers  to 
great  commotions  such  as  we  have  seen,  viz.,  Fenianism  in  Ireland;  revo- 
lution and  overthrow  of  the  sovereign  power  in  Spain;  an  awfdl  and 
devastating  war  in  France  followed  by  the  overthrow  of  the  dynasty ;  the 
long-looked  Tor  and  complete  extinction  of  the  temporal  power  of  the  Pope 
by  which  he  ceased  to  be  a  king  and  was  reduced  to  the  position  of  a 
Bishop.  Students  of  the  Bible  were  looking  for  these  commotions  three 
years  almost  before  they  began,  and  their  sudden  outburst  was  no  more 
than  was  expected ;  but  no  man  was  prepared  to  see  them  take  place  on 
such  an  extensive  scale.  It  is  somewhat  singular  that  they  began  im- 
mediately after  the  (Ecumenical  Council  in  Some  agreed  to  the  Pope's 
infallibility,  and  it  seems  that  just  as  in  the  days  of  the  proud  King  of 
Assyria,  the  hand  writing  on  the  wall  announced  the  judgments  of  God 
upon  Belshazzar  when  he  was  in  the  presence  of  all  his  princes  and  nobles, 
so  in  the  case  of  the  Pope,  when  his  great  dignitaries  were  assembled  with 
him  in  £ome,  have  the  judgments  of  God  gone  forth  against  him. 

The  sixth  angel  poured  out  his  vial  upon  the  great  river  Euphrates, 
and  the  water  thereof  was  dried  up,  &c.  This  we  may  now  look  for,  and 
we  may  expect  that  as  surely  as  the  destruction  of  the  papal  power  began 
through  the  pouring  out  of  the  fifth  vial,  so  certainly  shall  we  see  a  wast- 
ing and  <^^>7i^  up  of  the  power  and  influence  of  Mahommedan  and  Pagan 
nations.  The  conflict  may  begin  any  day  now,  and  will,  it  would  appear, 
be  completed  before  1900.  When  the  way  is  made  for  the  eastern  Pagan 
powers  to  renounce  their  Paganism  (represented  by  the  words,  "that  the 
way  of  the  kings  of  the  east  may  be  prepared"),  tluree  unclean  spirits^ — 
already  abroad  in  the  later  form  of  Antichrist — (verse  13, 14),  will  endea- 
vour to  lead  them  to  adopt  a  spurious  form  of  Christianity.  Then  will 
come  the  battle  of  Armageddon — ^p^4iaps  some  very  cunning  and  great 
attempt  to  overthrow  Christianity,  or  a  fearful  war  in  which  Satan  with 
cimning  and  malice  wiU  aid  the  wrath  and  destructive  military  powers  of 
wicked  men.  But  by  the  special  interference  of  Christ,  they  will  be  de- 
feated and  destroyed  by  teirific  judgments. 


Calculations  of  Biblical    Students. 

RAVING  given  a  description  of  the  enemies  of  the  church,  to  wit,  the 

*  papal  power,  Mohammedism  and  infidelity,  or  antichrist,  we  will 

"^^  now  present  to  the  reader  the  opinions  of  various  students  respecting 

^^  the  lame  when  the  great  prophetical  periods  are  to  be  fulfilled ;  the 

^     first  of  which,  namely  1260  years,  is  the  downfall  of  the  enemies 

of  the  true  church,  when  Popery,  Mohammedanism,  &c.,  shall  be  destroyed. 

The  writers  on  the  prophecies  respecting  these  things  may  be  divided 

into  four  classes.  The  First  consists  of  those  who  date  the  rise  of  the 

papal  power  in  the  year  455,  when  the  city  of  Bome  was  taken  and  sacked 

for  fourteen  days  together,  by  which  the  foundation  of  the  See  of  Eome 

was  laid.     This  is  the  earliest  period  from  which  any  person  has  made 

calculation.     The  Second  class  comprises  those  who  think  532,  when 

Justinian  gave  his  vast  prerogatives  to  the  Bishop  of  Some,  ought  to  be 
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the  year  for  the  commenoement  of  the  126(^^ophetical  days,  aoA'ftOdbrd- 
ingly  17d2,  the  period  of  the  great  French  revolution,  ii-  the  time  when 
the  Chtiroih  of  Borne  begins  to  decline  rapildy.  Their  next  date,  as  tee& 
by  the  Tabular  Statement  below,  is  1822  when  the  decline  of  Mohamme- 
danism commences,  termed  in  the  Bevelations  "  The  drying  up  of  the 
Euphrates."  Then  comes  the  forty-five  years  longer  bringing  us  to  the 
year  1867,  which,  if  this  class  of  writers  be  the  most  correct  one,  is  the 
time  termed  **  blessed"  by  the  prophet  Daniel.  The  Third  class  consists 
of  those  who  regard  the  year  606,  when  the  Emperor  Phooos  created  the 
Pope  of  Eome  Universal  Bishop  and  supreme  Head  of  the  Church,  which 
was  giving  the  saints  into  the  power  of  the  papacy.  It  will  be  seen 
therefore,  that  the  termination  of  the  1260  days  with  this  class  of  scripture 
students,  is  about  the  same  time  as  the  ending  of  the  1335  prophetic  days 
of  the  second  class  of  writers,  so  that  which  ever  system  is  the  most  trutn- 
ful,  the  year  1866-7  was  a  very  critical  time.  Itwas  this  coincidence  which 
gave  rise  to  much  attention  to  the  year  1867.  The  Fourth  class 
(a  small  one)  comprises  those  who  date  the  commencement  of  the  1260 
days  from  727,  when  the  temporal  power  of  the  Pope  was  at  its  height. 


Num. 

Dated 
ttom 

From  what  oironmstanoe  oalenlatod. 

end  of 
1260 

end  of 
1390 

end  of 
1886 

Mr.  Medo   

455 
455 
529 
532 
532 
532 

606 

727 

Supposed  rise  of  Papal  Power. 

do.           do.          do. 

do.           do.          do. 

do.           do.          do. 

do.           do.          do. 

do.           do.          do. 

^Pope  made  Supreme  Bishop') 

<    and  the  Saints  given  into  > 

(    his  hands.                         ) 

Height  of  Pope's  temprL  power 

1715 
1715 
•1789 
1792 
1792 
1792 

1866 

1987 

1746 
1745 
1819 
1822 
1822 
1822 

1896 

2017 

1790 
1790 
1864 
1867 
1867 
1867 

1941 

2062 

Mr.  Dobbi! 

Mr.  Bicheno  

Sev.  Edward  Irvixig... 

Eev.  E.  B.  Elliott 

Aichdn.  Woodhouae*) 
Bev.  Bobt.  Fleming  [ 
Bev.  G.  S.  Faber  ...) 
Bishop  Newton... 

The  T&rions  powere  bestowed  on  Pope  Boniface  IIL  ae  Supreme  Blihop  of  Christendom,  lasted  from 
•06  to  611^  seven  veara,  so  that  the  foUument  of  the  1260  yean  began  in  1866  and  is  not  completed  tiU  1878. 

More  than  one  hondred  students  of  these  prophecies  pointed  out  the  years  1866  to  1878  as  the  folfltanaat 
of  the  1260  period. 


Now  from  the  above  tabular  statement  it  will  be  seen  that  the  papal 
power  arose  according  to  Mr.  ULede  in  445,  according  to  the  Bev.  Edward 
Irving  in  533,  or  as  Mr.  Bicheno  supposes  529.  ^I^he^  erred  in  making 
their  calculations  too  eaxlj  as  the  eventshave  proved.  Had  these  estimable 
men  not  wearied  themselves* in  fiinding  some  imaginary  circumstance  from 
which  to  date  their  calculations,  and  attended  only  to  the  plain  works  of 
Daniel,  who  says  the  1260  years  are  to  be  dated  from  the  year  in  which 
the  saints  were,  given  into  his  hand  *  [the  hand  of  the  little  horn],  these 
inaccuracies  of  date  would  not  have  occurred  amongst  biblical  students. 

There  are  a  few  other  commentators  who  have  erred  in  the  same  man- 
ner. Extremes  are  common  amongst  men ;  and  it  seems  because  one  set  of 
students  erred  in  dating  too  early,  another  dass  of  divines  such  as  Bishop 
Newton,  equally  err  in  computing  too  late,  fixing  the  commenoement  of  the 
1260  years  when  the  pope's  temporal  power  was  at  its  height !  about  the  8th 
century.  It  is  strange  that  such  a  thoughtful  man  as  BiBhop  Newton 
should  have  overlooked  that  particular  verse  of  Daniel  as  to  giving  of  the 
saints  into  the  hand  of  the  little  horn  being  thb  period  frt)m  which  the 
1260  years  were  to  commence. 

^  Dan.  vii.  26. 
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RELIGIOUS   EQUALITY  IN  THE  LIGHT 

OF  HISTORY. 


I  THINK  that  we  Nonconformists  have  reached  at  last  the 
borders  of  our  Canaan.  After  ages  of  weary  wandering,  the 
promised  land  of  religious  liberty,  equality,  and  brotherhood  is 
in  sight.  Yes,  brotherhood !  for  which  in  some  shape  or  other  all 
human  hearts  are  ever  pining;  which  shone  out  with  sweet 
promise  once  from  a  little  company  assembled  in  an  upper 
chamber  in  Jerusalem;  but  which  establishment  has  banished,  and 
as  long  as  it  endures  must  banish,  from  the  home  in  which  it  was 
set  to  reign,  the  broad  sphere  of  the  Christian  Church.  I  stand 
here  to-night  to  plead  for  Christian  brotherhood.  Religious 
equality  is  set  down  in  the  programme  of  my  lecture.  The  only 
equality  I  care  for,  or  care  to  contend  for,  is  the  equality  which 
reigns  among  brethren,  not  the  jealous,  contentious,  armed 
equality  of  which  Revolution  dreams ;  but  the  equality  which 
recognises  men  as  the  common  brethren  of  the  Divine  elder 
brother,  which  is  rooted  in  reverence  and  compacted  by  love. 
I  frankly  confess,  humiliating  as  the  confession  may  be  here  in 
Manchester,  that  I  am  but  a  poor  politician.  I  leave  it  to  far 
abler  thinkers  than  I  can  pretend  to  be  in  this  sphere  to  lay  down 
the  bases  and  to  define  the  range  of  the  politics  of  Nonconformity. 
You  listened  to  a  masterly  handling  of  that  subject  in  this  hall  a 
few  weeks  ago.  The  longer  I  live  the  more  profoundly  do  I 
become  convinced  that  the  fundamental  questions  of  politics  are 
spiritual.  The  question  of  questions,  which  lies  behind  all  our 
social  and  political  agitations,  is  how  to  get  truth,  righteousness, 
and  love  to  reign  in  human  hearts  and  in  human  societies ;  that  is, 
as  I  understand  it,  how  to  make  the  Lord  Jesus  King  in  thia 


distracted,  tormented  world.  More  truth,  more  justice,  more 
mercy,  more  love,  is  what  we  want  to  save  us ;  and  I  for  one  care 
little  for  any  movement,  by  whatever  name,  sacred  or  secular^  it 
may  call  itself,  which  does  not  promise  to  give  truth  a  freer  course^ 
justice  a  firmer  hand,  and  love  a  wider  and  benigner  range. 
Establishment  is  to  me  chiefly  an  evil  thing,  a  doomed  thing, 
because  it  hinders  the  free  play  of  thought  and  conviction  in  the 
region  of  man's  highest  activities,  and  because  it  inevitably  sets 
brother  against  brother,  and  engenders  rancour  in  that  holy  fel- 
lowship in  which  Christ  established^brotherhood  as  the  fundamental 
condition ;  and  whence  He  meant  the  spirit  of  brotherly  love  to 
emanate  and  permeate  the  world.  And  I  bear  my  witness  against 
it,  and  watch  and  pray  for  its  overthrow,  because  I  believe  that 
more  than  anything  else  in  the  nature  of  an  institution,  a  thing 
which  man  can  set  up  and  man  can  overthrow,  it  hinders  the  free 
course  of  the  Gospel,  and  bars  its  benign  ministry  to  mankind. 
And  let  none  think  that  it  is  in  the  spirit  of  political  indifferentism 
that  I  care  chiefly  for  the  question  because  of  its  spiritual  aspect 
and  bearings,  its  influence  on  the  moral  nature  and  relations  of  men. 
The  springs  of  our  commonest  daily  activities  flow  down  from  the 
unseen,  eternal  world. 

From  worlds  not  quickened  by  the  sun, 

A  portion  of  our  eift  is  won. 
An  intermingrling  of  heaven's  pomp  is  spread, 

On  ground  that  mortal  creatures  tread. 

Secular  and  religious  interests  ars  simply  inseparable.  You  think 
that  you  can  divorce  secular  and  religious  interests  in  education. 
I  deny  it  utterly.  If  there  be  such  a  thing  as  a  religious  duty, 
the  culture  of  the  faculties  which  God  has  bestowed  on  a  child  is 
a  most  sacred  religious  duty.  My  own  belief  is  strong,  that 
looking  at  the  kind  of  thing  for  which  men  are  battling  as  religious 
education,  we  are  really  taking  an  important  step  forward  for  the 
ultimate  religious  interests  of  the  children,  in  contending  for 
thorough  national  secular  education.  What  goes  by  the  name  of 
secular  in  education  is  just  that  portion  of  the  whole  religious 
duty  of  a  child's  culture  which  the  State  can  profitably  handle, 
and  for  which  it  has  an  admirable  instrument,  while  for  the 
culture  of  the  spiritual  nature  in  its  divine  relations  it  has  none : 


and  heaven  kuows  tbat  it  has  none,  and  has  provided  an  apparatus 
of  finer  temper  and  higher  use  in  the  voluntary  ministry  of  loving 
and  believing  hearts. 

Religious  equality  in  the  light  of  history  is  the  question  of 
to-night  Let  us  understand  first  what  religious  equality  truly 
means.  Equality  is  a  popular  word  just  now,  and  like  all  popular 
words — and,  I  am  afraid,  popular  men — it  is  apt  to  mean  "  a  great 
deal  in  general  and  nothing  in  particular."  I  believe  that  there 
is  a  good  deal  of  confusion  of  thought  about  this  word,  and  that 
on  some  glib  lips  it  means  much  that  others  who  love  it  would 
question  and  even  dread.  Equality  is  the  watchword  of  an 
extreme  political  party.  The  tendency  of  a  certain  school  is  to 
seek,  by  reducing  everything  to  a  dead,  monotonous  level,  the 
Divine  ideal  of  human  society.  They  would  level  the  aristocratic 
mountains  and  fill  up  the  democratic  valleys,  or  the  hills  of  capital 
and  the  dells  of  labour,  and  make  all  equal  in  position,  in  culture, 
in  calling,  and  in  everything  which  distinguishes  men.  For 
myself,  I  have  no  belief  in  dead  levels.  Chiefly  because,  as  far  as 
I  can  see,  Heaven  has  none.  I  can  understand  how  the  process 
seems  fascinating  to  the  masses  who  are  below  the  level — the 
readjustment  which  they  dream  of  seems  to  them  a  magnificent 
elevation  of  their  lot  But  the  seeming  is  delusive — ^not  by  that 
path  lies  their  way  to  their  promised  land.  There  seems  to  be 
nothing  in  the  plan  of  Providence,  as  far  as  we  are  permitted  to 
discern  it — ^nothing  in  the  structure  of  the  earth,  in  the  order  of 
the  heavens,  in  the  Scriptures  of  truth,  or  in  th«  constitution  and 
history  of  our  race— which  should  lead  us  to  see  anything  even 
faintly  hopeful  in  a  scheme  to  equalise,  as  far  as  may  be  possible, 
the  character,  condition,  %nd  activity  of  men.  Large  diversities 
of  level,  of  character,  of  condition,  inducing  strong  action  and 
reaction,  and  exchange  of  diverse  influences,  seem  to  be  essential 
to  the  higher  developments  of  society.  Men  shrink  instinctively 
from  the  levelling  doctrine,  aifd  when  we  talk  about  religious 
equality,  many  good  people,  not  knowing  just  what  we  mean,  feiel 
a  kind  of  repulsion,  and  class  us  among  the  dangerous  experi- 
mentalists and  revolutionists  of  the  times.  And  revolutionists  we 
are,  as  Christianity  was  revolutionary.  "  Thene  men,  who  have 
tuimed  the  iwrld  upside  dov/n,  are  come  hither  also** 
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We,  too,  want  to  turn  this  established  religion  upside  down  ; 
we  want  to  remove  it  from  the  narrow  points  of  privilege  and 
protection,  on  which,  as  an  establishment,  it  has  for  centuries  been 
uneasily  balancing  itself,  and  to  rest  it  on  the  broad,  firm,  ever- 
lasting ground  of  truth  as  a  Christian  Church.  But  we  are  not 
revolutionary  in  any  other  sense.  We  are  the  mildest  and  most 
conservative  of  men.  We  want  order  to  reign  in  society ;  the 
only  order  which  has  a  conservative  principle  in  the  heart  of  it — the 
divine  order.  We  want  spiritual  things  set  free  to  settle  them- 
selves according  to  their  real  relations  and  affinities.  The  over- 
throw which  we  are  seeking  to  accomplish,  is  the  overthrow  of  a 
principle,  which,  in  our  firm  conviction,  keeps  things  in  perpetual 
strife  and  turmoil,  hinders  their  natural  arrangement,  and  is  ever 
disturbing,  by  the  efforts  of  worldly  power,  in  a  sphere  in  which  it 
is  plainly  incompetent  to  organise  anything,  the  order  of  the  spirit 
of  God.  But  now  about  religious  equality.  I  have  some  things 
to  say  which  I  am  afraid  may  not  be  quite  popular  with  a  Non- 
conformist audience  in  Lancashire.  But  I  am  here  to  say  how, 
after  some  thought  and  observation,  the  matter  shapes  itself  to  my 
mini  That  is  what  you  ask  from  me.  I  am  persuaded  that  you 
do  not  want  to  hear  the  mere  echo  of  your  own  opinions  from 
your  lecturers,  but  their  own  honest  and  clear  belief.  And  I  am 
persuaded  further  that  you  have  mastered  that  easily  besetting 
sin  of  all  strongly  Liberal  communities,  the  disposition  to  listen 
impatiently  to  whatever  does  not  accord  with  their  opinions,  and 
to  put  all  which  crosses  the  set  of  their  convictions,  perhaps 
of  their  prejudices,  under  a  ban. 

I  do  not  mean  by  equality,  either  in  politics  or  in  religion,  that 
one  leader  is  just  as  good  as  another,  and  ought  to  have  the  same 
weight  in  the  management  of  affairs.  I  do  not  believe  this  politically. 
Government  by  creating  of  heads  is  a  method  the  reverse  of  Divine. 
The  principle  which  the  democracy  of  Paris  tried  at  the  last  election 
to  force  on  Victor  Hugo,  that  the  representative  should  be  the 
mere  mouthpiece  of  the  voice  of  the  electors,  notably  of  those  who 
can  scream  the  loudest,  seems  to  me  simply  disastrous.  Popular 
government  would  be  to  me  a  very  Babel  of  confusion,  unless  the 
people  felt  that  they  were  called  to  choose  men  wiser,  more  culti- 
vated, more  far-sighted  than  themselves,  to  rule  and  to  guide  them. 


I  value  the  principle  of  representati'Ve  government  because  it 
appears  to  me  to  offer  altogether  the  best  chance  of  getting  the 
best  men  to  the  front ;  because  I  believe  that  men  in  general  have 
an  instinctive  discernment  that  men  are  not  equal  in  gift  and  in 
power,  and  have  further  ah  instinctive  disposition  to  look  up  to 
and  to  trust  that  which  visibly  ranges  in  a  higher  sphere.  So  in 
religious  matters.  We  do  not  mean  by  religious  equality  that 
there  are  not  better  and  worse,  wiser  and  more  foolish,  the  more 
helpful  and  the  more  helpless.  What  is  the  Church  but  the  insti- 
tution ordained  of  Heaven,  whereby  the  wise  may  teach  the  unwise 
— the  strong  may  support  the  weak — the  men  and  women  filled 
with  the  Spirit  of  God,  may  help  the  men  and  the  women  filled 
with  the  spirit  of  the  world  or  of  the  devil  ?  I  do  not  believe  that 
if  you  were  to  take  a  dozen  men  at  random  and  seek  their  guidance 
in  matters  of  life  and  duty,  you  would  find  the  guidance  as  true 
as  if  you  studied  the  life,  or  heard  the  words  of  the  wisest  and 
most  experienced  Christians — mind  I  do  not  mean  official  Chris- 
tians.  As  such  I  have  little  hope  of  them,  I  do  not  mean  Convo- 
cation— I  do  not  mean  the  bench  of  Bishops — I  do  not  mean  the 
Wesleyan  Conference — I  do  not  mean  the  General  Assembly — I 
do  not  mean  the  Congregational  Union  of  England  and  Wales, 
which  you  will  forgive  me  for  thinking  the  wisest  of  the  bodies 
which  I  have  named.  Bodies  of  Christians,  acting  in  a  corporate 
capacity,  seem  to  me  to  be  capable  of  as  much  pure  folly,  and  to 
be  liable  to  as  idle  fancies — a  crucial  test  of  folly — as  any  bodies 
of  people  in  our  world.  I  mean  by  wise  and  experienced  Christians 
those  whose  life  marks  them  out  as  spiritual  persons,  whose  life  is 
full  of  the  light  of  Divine  Truth,  and  to  whom  men,  if  we  would 
but  leave  them  to  their  instinct,  would  naturally  turn  for  counsel 
and  help  in  spiritual  needa 

The  true  Divine  principle  of  equality  does  not  ignore  these 
differences  between  man  and  man  out  of  which  so  much  that  is 
beautiful,  divinely  beautiful,  in  the  helps  and  ministries  of  human 
society  spring.  What  it  asserts  is  that  all  men  have  an  equal 
right  to  pass  for  what  they  are,  and  to  weigh  for  what  they  are 
worth.  Don't  weight  the  scales  by  your  state  establishment  and 
endowment ;  let  men  be  weighed  in  the  just  balances  of  heaven. 
Don't  say,  this  man  must  be  a  better  teacher  and  a  safer  guide,^ 
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because  he  has  that  badge  strapped  by  the  State  upon  his  arm. 
Don't  make  any  man  whom  the  politicians  may  choose  the  bell- 
wether of  the  Christian  flock.  Don't  create,  not  by  natural  but 
by  legal  selection,  an  aristocracy  of  religious  pretension  and  power, 
and  count  all  not  tarred  by  that  brush  of  the  State  mere  "  hewers 
of  wood  and  drawers  of  water'*  to  the  established  congregation  of 
the  Lord.  Leave  in  this  sphere,  in  which  the  one  vital  matter  is 
the  unseen  relation  of  the  unseen  spirit  to  the  unseen  God,  God 
himself  to  mark  his  own  and  to  appraise  their  worth.  The  State 
is  absolutely  powerless  to  deal  with  this  unseen  thing-— the  reli- 
gious life.  Let  it  frankly  confess  it  powerlessness,  and  leave  it  to 
God  to  govern  and  to  guide ;  let  it  renounce  false  weights  and 
measures,  for  that  is  what  it  has  been  employing  for  ages,  marking 
manifest  blatant  incapacity  with  the  stamp  of  its  authority,  and 
driving  the  most  glorious  spiritual  culture  and  faculty  into  the 
wilderness  branded  with  its  ban.  Fancy  the  balances  which  > 
weighing  Bancroft  and  John  Bobinson,  sent  Bancroft  to  the 
Primacy  and  Robinson  into  a  poverty-stricken  exile,  out  of  which 
Heaven,  with  no  help  from  King  James,  drew  the  sacred  clay  and 
the  still  more  sacred  fire  which  has  fashioned  the  form  and 
kindled  the  spirit  of  the  United  States.  No  !  Weigh  men  in  all 
that  concerns  their  visible  life — as  citizens  of  this  world — ^with 
balances  of  this  world,  and  leave  God  to  weigh  the  invisible  life  in 
the  balances  of  heaven  ;  whose  readings  men  will  discover  if  you 
leave  them  free  to  study  them,  and  do  not,  by  a  mechanical  and 
blundering  political  authority,  which  is  blind  as  a  mole  in  these 
higher  regions,  take  the  opportunity  of  studying  it  out  of  their  handa 
We  plead  with  the  world  not  to  tamper  with  the  marks  of  heaven, 
which  are  set,  patent  enough,  on  every  man's  brow.  There  are 
diversities,  immense  diversities,  of  gifts,  powers,  and  ministries, 
in  the  spiritual  endowments  of  men  ;  these  are  ordained  of  heaven, 
and  for  heavenly  ministry.  We  hold  that  when  the  political 
powers  undertake  to  discriminate  these  gifts  and  to  certificate 
them,  they  create  inevitably  a  dire  .and  deadly  confusion,  and  arc 
fighting  against  the  order  which,  if  they  would  sufier  it,  would 
grow  up  benignly  in  Christian  states  under  the  moulding  hand 
and  quickening  breath  of  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord. 

The  denial  of  the  principle  of  religious  equality  seems  to  me 


to  lie  at  the  root  of  the  chief  evils  which  have  distracted  our 
world.     The  civil  ruler  has  one  thing  to  do  with  relation  to  the 
religious  life  of  his  subjects,  to  respect  it ;  to  refrain  from  touching 
it  because  it  is  too  great,  too  divine  a  thing  to  endure  the  mani- 
pulations of  his  hand.     Here  all  men  are  equal,  with  right  and 
power  to  commune  directly  with  the  Father  of  their  spirits,  and  to 
hold  themselves  accountable  directly  to  Him  about  all  the  interior 
concerns  of  their  spiritual  life.     I  speak  of  right     I  like  rather 
to  transpose  it  into  the  sacred  key,  and  to  call  it  duty.     We  shall 
never  be  in  a  sound  state  as  regards  ecclesiastical   and  secular 
politics,  both  masculine  and  feminine — ^politics  is  of  both  genders 
now — until  we  cease  battling  for  rights,  and  possess  them  by 
transposing  them  into  duties.     Do  the  duty,  the  right  is  won.     It 
is  the  bounden  duty  of  every  man  to  commune  in  secret  with  the 
Father  of  his  spirit,  and  to  hold  himself  accountable  to  him  for  the 
words  of  his  lips,  the  works  of  his  hands,  and  the  dispositions  of 
his  heart.     And  it  is  not  only  rank  injustice,  the  mother  of  all 
wrongs,  for  a  government  to  interpose  its  authoritative  action 
between  him  and  God,  but  it  is  the  most  utter  folly.     The  State 
has  everything  to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose  by  allowing  the  fullest 
religious  freedom  to  every  subject,  and  making  it  easy  for  him  to 
live   out,  without  let   or   hindrance,  his   own  spiritual   life.      I 
often  think  of  that  sad  sigh  of  Queen  Elizabeth  when  it  was  borne 
in  upon  her  that  Barrowe  and  Greenwood,  whom  she  had  handed 
over  to  the  executioner,  were  among  the  most  excellent  Christians 
in  her  realm.     "  Dr.  Ragnolds,  who  had  attended  upon  them  in 
their  last  days,  was  asked  by  her  Majesty  'what  he  thought  of  those 
two  men,  Henry  Barrowe  and  John  Greenwood.'     Bagnolds  was  un- 
willing to  express  an  opinion,  and  replied  that  *it  could  not  avail 
anything  to  show  in  judgment  concerning  them,  seeing  they  were 
put  to  death.*    Her  Majesty,  however,  was  not  thus  to  be  put  oflf,  and 
insisted  upon  his  expressing  his  opinion  faithfully.   Whereupon  he 
answered  '  that  he  was  persuaded,  if  they  had  lived,  they  would 
have  been  two  as  worthy  instruments  for  the  Church  of  God,  as 
God  had  raised  up  in  that  age.'     On  this,  her  Majesty  sighed  and 
said  no  more."     (Fletcher,  II.,  164.^    Had  the  eye  of  the  govern- 
ment in  those  days  been  able  to  behold  the  things  that  are  equal, 
had  it  but  been  able  to  see  that  Pearcy,  Barrowe,  Greenwood 
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Ainswortli,  Robinson,  Brewster,-  Bradford,  Cushman,  and  a  host  of 
hardly  fnferior  names,  were  the  religious  equals,  I  will  put  it  no 
higher,  of  Parker,  Qrindal,  Whitgift,  Beacroft,  Abbott,  and  Laud, 
that  they  lived  as  near  to  God,  studied  His  word  diligently,  and 
were  as  manifestly  filled  with  llis  spirit,  England  and  the  world 
might  have  had  a  difiFerent  and  a  benigner  history.  It  is  the 
denial  of  equality  where  God  has  made  equality  so  manifest  that 
every  open  eye  mvst  see  it,  which  has  generated  all  the  most 
tremendous  distractions  and  convulsions  of  the  world.  Men  can 
fight  their  political  battles  with  tolerable  calmness.  It  is  the 
denial  of  religious  freedom  and  equality,  where  Scripture  asserts 
and  conscience  knows  that  God  meant  all  men  to  be  equal  and  free 
which  maddens  men,  which  has  kindled  in  all  ages  the  fiercest 
passions  and  plunged  the  world  into  its  bloodiest  wars.  And 
the  reason  of  this  is  simple :  Man  is  a  religious  being.  It  is 
his  distinctive  characteristic ;  it  makes  him  man.  Man  can 
worship;  the  ape  cannot  The  question  of  religious  equality 
touches  his  humanity  to  the  quick.  He  can  bear  all  material 
diversities  and  inequalities,  I  will  not  say  patiently,  but  without 
bitterness,  if  his  brother  man  recognises  the  brotherhood  in  all 
that  touches  his  religious  life.  Deny  that,  and  the  social  and 
physical  inequalities  become  charged  with  an  element  of  intense 
bitterness,  which  poisons  all  the  vital  springs.  '  One  of  the  most 
profound  and  interesting  problems  in  history,  to  me,  is  this.  How 
Christianity,  which  preached  such  subversive  doctrines  about 
liberty,  about  equality,  about  the  brotherhood  of  man,  addressing 
poor  slaves  as  priests  and  kings,  managed  to  maintain  the  order  of 
society.  How  could  it  avoid  shattering  the  social  system,  in 
which  the  noble,  in  his  proud  insolence,  lorded  it  unrestrained  over 
the  slave  in  his  pure  misery.  I  believe  there  is  but  one  answer, 
because  it  maintained  firmly  the  principle  of  religious  equality. 
Let  men  be  recognised  as  brethren  in  the  fellowship  for  which  they 
chiefly  care,  and  they  are  ready  to  regard  with  tolerable  patience 
the  miserable  inequalities  which  afflict  their  earthly  lot  I  think 
that  I  may  state  the  truth  of  the  matter  almost  in  a  single 
sentence.  Grant  religious  equality,  and  everything  in  this  sad, 
jangled  world  becomes  tolerable  to  men  ;  deny  it,  and  everything 
becomes  intolerable.     Christianity  established  it  as  a  fundamental 
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principle,  and  thereby  saved  the  very  framework  of  human  society. 
•*  One  is  your  Master,  even  Christ,  and  all  ye  are  brethren"  was 
the  saving  gospel  of  man's  social  world. 

This  leads  me  to  a  somewhat  wider  historic  review.  The 
world  has  known  three  great  conquering  faiths.  Buddhism, 
Christianity,  and  Islam.  These  religions  alone,  on  a  large  scale, 
have  shown  expansive  power ;  the  power  of  laying  hold  on,  mas- 
tering, and  converting  men.  I  mention  Buddhism  first  as  the 
eldest  But  in  truth  I  ought  to  speak  of  Christianity  as  the 
eldest  of  the  great  religions  of  the  world.  Judaism  was  but 
Christianity  in  the  bud.  I  have  not  the  faintest  sympathy  with 
Mr.  Matthew  Arnold's  school  in  their  contempt  of  Judaism,  and 
what  they  are  pleased  to  consider  the  Judaic  element  in  Christianity. 
I  am  persuaded  that  a  true  understanding  of  the  religious  develop- 
ment of  mankind  would  demand  a  very  earnest  and  loving  study 
of  the  Christian  element  in  Judaism. 

Judaism,  like  Christianity,  was  an  expansive  religion,  and  was 
making  real  way  in  the  Roman  world  in  virtue  of  its  positive 
knowledge  through  revelation  of  the  mystery  of  God,  when 
Christianity  adopted  and  carried  out  its  work.  Taking  this  view 
then,  the  true  one,  the  Christian  would  stand  first  in  order,  as 
well  as  in  truth  and  in  power,  in  enumerating  the  great  conquering 
religions  of  mankind.  These  three  faiths  have  one  strong  feature 
in  common  ;  it  is  a  mainspring  of  their  power ;  it  gives  them  the 
right  to  conquer  and  the  power  to  conquer,  the  natureof  which 
we  will  for  a  few  moments  explore. 

Buddhism  and  Mahometanism  are  distinguished  from  all  other 
heathenisms  by  a  certain  native  inbred  vitality.  They  have 
endured  fierce  and  long  persecution,  and  have  triumphed  over  it ; 
they  have  grown  strong  by  suflFering,  they  have  armed  men  and 
women  to  endure,  they  have  overrun  wide  regions,  and  they  hold  a 
great  portion  of  our  race  to  this  day  uuder  their  spells.  This  is 
not  the  devil's  work.  No  one  believes  that  any  great  work  of 
reformation  or  expansion,  anything  which  has  the  glow  of  life  and 
power  in  its  cheek,  draws  its  inspiration  from  the  devil.  These 
faiths,  compared  with  other  faiths,  have  grown,  have  won  converts 
in  myriads,  have  conquered  kingdoms ;  yes,  and  have  wrought 
righteousness,  because  there  was  something  in  them  which  the 
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human  heart  yearned  after,  and  which  fed  it  so  far  with  some 
crumbs  of  the  bread  of  truth.  The  one  feature  in  which  these 
religions  are  at  one,  is  this  principle  of  religious  equality. 

Some  of  you  may  be  surprised  by  my  mentioning  the  religion 
of  Buddha  in  the  same  breath  with  the  religion  of  Christ     The 
one  is  all  truth  in  your  judgment,  the  other  all  lie&     About  the 
first  judgment  I  am  at  one  with  you,  not  about  the  last     Lies  do 
not  spread  among  men  like  flame — ^lies  do  not  stir  the  enthusiasm 
of  multitudes — ^lies  do  not  inspire  the  martyr  s  spirit — ^lies  do  not 
carry  a  faith  (which  was  bom  of  a  pure  and  self-denying  life) 
through  vast  continents,  and  make  it  through  centuries,  through 
millennium,  the  most  wide-spread  religion  of  the  world.     Depend 
upon  it  there  must  be  some  vital  truth  to  do  that ;  something 
borne  down  in  some  way  from  the  fountain  of  truth  ;  something 
which  must  be  regarded  as  the  foreshadowing  of  the  great  truth 
which  Christianity  came  to  reveal  in  its  fulness,  and  to  make  the 
common  property  of  mankind  ;  and  that  truth  I  discover  among 
many  very  wise  and  deep  sayings  and  doings  of  the  founders  of 
Buddhism,  and  those  who  caught  their  inspiration  from  his  life, 
in   the  proclamation  of   the   religious  equality  of   men.     The 
Brahminical  faith,  against  which  Buddhism  rose  up  as  an  Oriental 
Protestantism,  with  which  it  struggled  desperately  and  which  it 
has  fairly  eclipsed,  was  the  grand  proclamation  of  religious  in- 
equality.    Brahminism  asserted  that  man  was  made  originally  in 
ranks  and  orders — some  from  the  head,  some  from  the  shoulder, 
some  from  the  foot  of  the  Supreme ;  some  of  pure  clay,  some  of 
base  clay,  essentially  diverse  in  texture,  position,  and  destiny,  and 
meant  by  the  hand  that  formed  them  to  maintain  the  same 
relative  character  and  positions  to  the  end  of  time.     Gautama 
Buddha  proclaimed  one  grand  truth,  which   spread  like  flame 
through  India,  through  Asia,  and  touched  more  deeply  than  we 
think  the  civilisation  of  the  Oriental  Empire  of  Borne — ^that  man 
as  man,  the  poorest  Soodra,  the  most  cultivated  Brahmin,  as 
capable  in  equal  measure  of  the  same  divine  afflatus,  and  might 
rise  by  the  same  spiritual  discipline  to  the  height  of  God.    Men  who 
had  been  groaning  for  ages  under  the  wrong  and  misery  of  a  system 
which  seemed  to  set  heaven's  seal  to  all  the  injustice  and  wretched- 
ness of  the  world,  which  seemed  to  make  some  men  inevitably  beasts 
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and  some  men  inevitably  gods,  caught  at  this  new  doctrine  with 
wonderful  enthusiasm.  Persecuted,  like  the  early  Christians,  they 
bore  it  with  admirable  fortitude ;  scattered  abroad,  they  carried 
the  seeds  of  their  new  doctrine  with  them,  the  seeds  rooted  them- 
selves everywhere,  and  now  Buddha  numbers  among  his  disciples 
one-third  of  the  human  race.  I  have  looked  into  this  Buddhism 
as  far  as  I  could,  by  such  helps  as  Oriental  scholars  afford  ;  and  I 
believe  that  this  great  doctrine  is  the  root  of  its  power,  and — poor 
and  base  superstition  as  it  has  come  to  be — it  will  make  it  a 
power  until  Christians  reveal  a  greater  power,  by  raising  from  the 
(lust  of  decay  and  oblivion,  in  which  theological  dogmatism  and 
worldly  establishments  have  buried  it,  the  oneness  of  men  in  the 
brotherhood  of  the  Christian  Church.  You  think  that  you  will 
overthrow  Buddhism,  that  it  is  a  poor  and  decaying  superstition 
and  will  vanish  before  your  Gospel.  Never,  till  you  have  mastered 
the  first  principle  of  your  own  Christianity,  which  Establishment 
denies — '*One  18  your  Master,  even  Christ,  and  all  ye  are 
brethren."  I  am  not  able  here  to  do  more  than  touch  the  outline 
of  an  argument  which  I  would  gladly  develope  more  fully.  I 
believe  that  had  I  time,  and  did  you  care  to  listen  to  dry  quota- 
tions, I  could  prove  to  your  satisfaction  that  position  about 
Buddhism,  which  I  must  be  content  thus  simply  to  lay  down« 

The  second  great  conquering  faith  of  the  world  is  Islam.  It 
repeats  the  same  feature  with  the  same  result.  Here  again  is  a 
faith  which  when  it  was  preached  spread  with  marvellous  rapidity, 
and  well  nigh  in  its  first  youth  overran  the  whole  Oriental  world. 
A  grand  proclamation  of  Islam  was  religious  equality.  "  Only  be- 
lieve," it  preached,  '*  and,  though  the  poorest  outcast  that  crawls  the 
earth,  faith  places  thee  on  the  same  level  with  the  Caliph,  confers 
the  same  rights  and  obligations,  and  makes  thee  sharer  of  the  same 
hope."  The  successor  of  the  Prophet  and  the  poorest  believer  are 
absolutely  equal  before  Mahomedan  custom  as  well  as  law.  The 
proclamation  of  the  message,  of  which  this  was  one  mighty  word, 
lifted  by  a  breath  a  wretched,  slavish,  idolatrous,  wrangling,  desert 
rabble  into  a  host  of  heroic  warriors,  who  moved  swift  as  fire  and 
resistless  as  fate  on  the  decaying  Christian  civilisation  in  which 
the  doctrine  of  brotherhood — every  believer,  Christ*s  priest  and 
king — was  forgotten  or  scorned.     The  truth  caught  from  heart  to 
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heart  like  a  vital  glow.  Wherever  the  armies  of  the  faithful 
moved  they  carried  their  creed  as  successfully  as  their  lances  and 
swords.  You  will  say,  perhaps,  that  they  fought  like  heroes  under 
the  inspiration  of  a  martial  fury,  and  the  hope  of  a  sensual  heaven. 
But  such  martial  fury  as  theirs  has  to  be  accounted  for.  You 
must  discover  what  it  is  that  fires.  You  will  find  always,  in  such 
mighty  national  movements,  that  the  fire  is  kindled  by  some 
spark,  some  great  idea,  which  has  come  down  from  a  higher  world. 
Hope  of  a  sensual  heaven !  No  !  that  accounts  for  nothing  on  a 
scale  like  this ;  a  sensual  hope  never  made  men  heroes.  The 
sensualist  always  trembles  before  death.  No  doubt  in  small 
companies  of  men  you  may  meet  with  very  splendid  courage, 
inspired  by  the  basest  and  most  brutal  motives.  A  pirate  crew 
will  fight  like  devils  for  a  beast's  satisfactions  ;  but  then  they  do 
fight  like  devils,  not  like  heroes.  The  early  history  of  Islam  is  a 
brilliant  history,  in  which  the  loftiest  human  qualities  are 
conspicuous,  and  generosity,  magnanimity,  clemency,  and  purity 
are  not  rare.  The  one  thing  which  inspired  men  with  such 
inspiration  as  Islam  could  afford,  was  the  sentence  which  seemed 
to  come  from  God's  own  lips,  that  the  believer  was  his  personal 
soldier,  witness,  aDdfriend,thatnot  even  the  august  head  of  the  nation 
stood  nearer  to  God  than  the  humblest  sutler  of  the  army,  if  the 
formula  of  the  faith  had  once  solemnly  passed  his  lips.  And  this 
religious  equality  has  had  a  most  powerful  influence  on  the 
organisation  of  the  Mahomedan  society.  There  is  no  caste  or 
class  distinction  among  the  faithful  in  Mahomedan  countries  ;  just 
as  there  was  none  among  the  circumcised  in  the  Jewish  state. 
The  poorest  beggar,  if  he  be  but  one  of  the  faithful,  puts  no 
dishonour  on  the  proudest  princess  by  asking  her  in  marriage.  It 
is  not  an  essential  inferiority  which  would  ever  be  pleaded  in  bar 
of  his  suit.  There  is  no  blue  blood  among  the  followers  of  the 
Prophet  but  that  which  flows  in  every  believer's  veins,  and  whose 
fountain,  they  believe,  is  the  life  of  God.  Very  interesting  results 
flow  from  this,  on  which  I  have  not  time  to  dwell ;  but  the  faith  is 
vital  still.  The  old  fire,  too,  is  kindling.  It  is  precisely  the 
Puritan  Mahomedan  party,  who  hold  fast  this  fundamental  and 
precious  tradition  of  the  prophet,  and  who  are  for  making  it  once 
more  a  power ;  who  are  the  only  enemies  of  our  Indian  empire 
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whom  we  need  honour  with  our  apprehension,  who  are  capable  of 
kindling  against  us  a  really  formidable  religious  war. 

There  is  a  third  great  conquering  faith  of  which  we  believe 
through  a  sure  word  of  prophecy,  that  it  shall  conquer  until  its 
triumphs  fill  the  world.  Christianity  is  older  than  Islam  ;  older 
than  Buddhism.  It  is  the  eldest  religion  of  the  world.  It  really 
dates  from  the  primeval  promise  which  the  third  chapter  of 
Genesis  records,  in  which  the  advent  of  a  Redeemer  was  not 
dimly  foreshadowed  to  the  world.  But  practically  we  may  take  up 
the  history  of  revealed  religion  when  it  first  took  definite  form  and 
began  to  organise  society ;  when  the  chosen  people  were  led  under 
Gk)d*8  own  guidance  from  their  Egyptian  bondage  to  the  Promised 
Land.  I  cannot  argue  the  question  here  ;  but  I  wish  to  express 
in  the  strongest  form  my  dissent  from  the  school  which  regards 
the  Jewish  people  as  a  nation  of  narrow-minded  selfish  bigots,  and 
which  treats  the  elements  drawn  from  Judaism  as  the  blemishes 
on  the  Christian  Church.  Remember  that  Judaism  stood  alone 
among  the  ancient  religions  as  a  faith  of  vitality  and  expansive 
power.  Even  in  its  decline  it  was  the  only  religion  which  offered 
any  serious  resistance  to  Rome.  The  Jews  were  the  only  people 
whom  the  Romans  honoured  with  their  hate.  Like  the  Puritans 
in  Scotland  and  in  England  in  the  17th  century,  those  Jews  had 
a  belief  which  reached  down*  to  the  very  roots  of  their  life  as  a 
nation,  and  rendered  them  unconquerable  while  their  faith 
endured,  so  unconquerable  that  in  their  case  alone  the  clement 
Romans  were  driven  to  the  policy  of  extermination. 

Still  more  wonderful  is  the  spell  which  for  nearly  two  thousand 
years  they  have  laid  on  Christendom.  Paul,  Origen,  Augustine, 
Gregory  the  Great,  Charlemagne,  Alfred,  Anselm,  Bernard, 
Frances,  Aquinas,  Dante,  Luther,  Cromwell,  were  one  at  any  rate 
in  this  profound  penetration,  possession,  by  the  spirit  of  this  old 
Jewish  literature,  and  worship  of  the  Divine  humanity  which 
Judaism  brought  forth,  and  presented  in  dying  as  its  legacy  to 
the  world.  Christianity  was  no  new-born  institution  1870  years  ago 
— ^it  was  no  new  thought  and  manifestation  of  God.  It  was  but  the 
full  revelation  of  the  thought  which  had  been  working  through  the 
calling  and  history  of  the  elect  people,  from  the  night  when  Moses 
led  them  forth  from  Egypt,  and  when,  Von  Bunsen  says,  history 
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was  born.  That  which  made  Judaism  a  power  is  essentially 
that  which  makes  Christianity  a  power,  on  its  social  side,  in  its 
broad  action  on  human  society.  Every  child  of  Abraham  enjoyed 
absolute  equality  in  all  that  concerned  his  personal  political  and 
religious  life.  There  was  a  priesthood  in  Judaism,  but  remember 
its  origin.  It  represented  simply  the  first  born  of  the  nation, 
that  is,  it  was  the  consecration  of  the  whole  nation  as  a  great 
company  of  God's  priests  and  kings.  And  lest  that  priesthood 
should  in  time  become  tyrannous,  as  it  did  under  Eli,  God  in  his 
government  of  the  people  constantly  put  honour  on  men  not  con- 
nected with  the  priesthood  ;  set  the  unsacerdotal  prophet  in  the 
front  place  and  sent  the  priesthood  to  the  reav. 

I  often  think  of  that  grand  sentence  of  Moses,  in  which  the 
whole  spirit  of  the  dispensation,  the  divine  thought  about 
religions  equality,  flashed  forth,  when  they  tdld  him  that  some 
young  fervid  sprits,  nowise  authorised  to  speak  save  by  heaven^ 
were  prophesying  in  the  camp,  and  urged  him,  "  My  lord  Mosea 
forbid  them,"  they  are  unauthorised,  unqualified,  and  it  may  be 
dangerous  rivals.  "  Envied  thou  for  my  sake/*  he  answered, 
"  VHyuZd  God  all  the  Lord! a  people  were  prophets  and  thai  the 
Lord  would  put  Hia  Spirit  upon  them,''  It  is  the  fashion  now  to 
sneer  at  Judaism,  as  narrow  and  exclusive,  as  belonging  to  the 
times  of  the  ignorance  of  the  world.  Had  Parker,  Grindal, 
Whitgift,  the  lords  of  the  Church  in  Elizabeth's  days,  dared  to 
utter  the  same  aspiration,  and  to  act  it  out  as  Moses  did,  England 
had  had  a  different  history,  the  hateful  negatives,  Dissenter, 
iVonconformist,  never  would  have  been  known,  and  the  world 
might  have  been  ready  to  believe  by  this  time  that  Christ  came 
forth  from  God.  But  you  see  that  the  grand  feature  in  the  life  of 
the  nation  which  God  set  forth  as  a  model  of  national  living  to 
the  world,  was  pure  religious  equality.  And  who  can  question 
that  the  proclamation,  "Tliere  is  neither  Greek  nor  Jew,  male  nor 
female,  bond  nor  free,  but  ye  are  all  one  in  Christ  Jesus"  was 
one  of  the  most  powerful  factors  in  that  resurrection  of  the  social 
and  political  life  of  mankind,  which  marks  the  apostolic  ages  as 
the  crisis  of  human  history.  This  is  fundamental  to  Christianity. 
This  is  the  legacy  which  he  who  was  cradled,  not  in  imperial 
purple  but  in  the  manger  of  the  stables  of  an  inn,  whose  life  was 
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spent  among  poor  men,  who  found  poor  men  most  receptive  of  his 
doctrine,  and  trusted  poor  men  to  carry  it  through  the  earth, 
bequeathed  to  human  society.  Society,  I  say.  I  am  not  speaking 
of  the  yet  deeper  matters  which  concern  each  man*8  personal 
salvation.  It  is  the  social  aspect  and  influence  of  Christianity 
which  I  am  considering,  and  amongst  the  very  grandest  elements  of 
its  power  in  apostolic  times  was  this — the  proclamation  of  the 
religious  equality  of  believers  before  Christ  and  before  the  Church. 
It  promised  to  solve  the  problem  which  had  been  tormenting  the 
world  for  ages,  to  heal  the  ulcer  which  had  been  draining  away  its 
life.  Citizen  and  helot,  patrician  and  plebian,  master  and  slave, 
Boman  and  barbarian, — it  held  forth  to  them  all  a  doctrine  of 
brotherhood ;  it  summoned  them  all  as  equal  brethren  to  the  same 
home,  and  gathered  them  around  the  same  hearth-fire.  The  sad 
weary  world  started  forth  with  a  new  inspiration  of  energy  and  of 
liope.  It  cried,  "Eureka,  I  have  found  it,  I  have  found  it,"  a 
gospel  which  can  make  brotherhood  a  reality  in  a  world  which  has 
been  crushed  by  tyranny  and  maddened  by  hate. 

This  is  Christ's  legacy,  and  our  complaint  is — it  is  the  complaint 
of  the  Christian  ages — that  priest  and  ruler  have  stolen  it,  have 
robbed  the  world  of  the  legacy  of  its  Lord.  The  misery  of  having 
lost  it,  the  struggle  to  recover  it,  are  the  chronic  agony  of 
Christian  society.  There  is  a  story  told  of  an  Oxford  official,  that 
he  once  relieved  the  burden  of  his  heart  with  the  sentence,  "Well,  I 
have  heard  all  the  University  sermons  for  the  last  twenty-five  years, 
and  thank  God  I  am  a  Christian  yet."  This  really  opens  one  of  the 
startling  problems  of  history.  How  has  Christianity  survived  the 
open,  habitual,  and  shameless  denial  of  its  fundamental  principles, 
which  has  marked  the  policy  of  Christian  states?  How  the 
Christian  faith  outlived  the  later  mediaeval  Church  is  one  of  the 
puzzles  of  mediaeval  history.  How  the  Christian  belief  of  English- 
men— and  Atheism  has  not  the  feeblest  hold  of  England,  and  least 
of  all,  perhaps,  of  the  best  of  our  working-men — ^but  how  it  has 
survived  establishment  and  all  the  degradation  of  pure  Christian 
ideas  which  it  has  brought  in  its  train,  is  one  of  the  puzzles  of 
these  modern  days.  One  thing  I  am  sure  of,  a  religion  which 
could  survive  establishment,  in  the  form  of  the  Georgian  Church, 
and  extricate  itself  from  its  toils,  rmist  have  its  springs  in  a 
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higher  world.  The  one  fundamental  doctrine  of  the  gospel 
as  to  the  relations  of  men  to  God  and  to  each  other,  is  that  which 
priest  and  ruler  in  all  ages  have  set  themselves  to  falsify. 
The  commandment  of  God  they  have  made  of  none  effect 
by  their  tradition  of  lewd  and  sacred  classes  in  the  great  human 
family  of  Christ.  But  I  must  not  indulge  in  vague  complaints 
and  protests,  but  try  to  point  out,  as  far  as  my  few  minutes  will  allow 
me,  how  the  thing  has  wrought  practically  in  Christian  history. 

"Call  no  man  master,"  said  Christ.  And  now,  looking  at 
Christendom,  one  must  say  that  the  lordship  of  man  in  spiritual 
things  is  about  the  most  patent  and  disastrous  fact  of  its  life. 
Very  early  the  company  of  brethren  whom  Jesus  left  to  be  His 
witnesses  became  two  bands,  the  lords  of  the  heritage  and  the 
subjects  of  their  tyrannous  spiritual  sway.  Tho  idea  of  the 
brotherhood  of  believers  was  in  danger  of  literally  dying  out  of 
the  Church  of  the  Lord  Jesus  when  the  monastic  orders  for  a  time 
rescued  it  They  organised  societies  in  which  religious  equality 
was  the  basis  of  the  fellowship,  in  which  prince  and  beggar,  saint 
and  sinner,  did  realise  their  unity  in  Christ,  and  did  base  on  it 
all  the  relations  and  duties  of  life.  I  am  no  apologist  for  monas- 
ticism.  I  am  firmly  persuaded  that  in  the  long  run  only  one 
thing,  God's  ordinance,  succeeds  in  the  world.  The  men  and  the 
communities  who  violate  it,  violate  it  under  ti'emendous  penalties. 
Any  system  which  condemns  it  carries  within  itself  the  seeds  of 
its  corruption.  The  stronger  that  system  is  the  more  thoroughly 
it  succeeds  in  trampling  God's  ordinance  under  foot,  the  more 
terrible  the  wreck  to  which  it  dooms  itself  at  last.  But  we  are 
not  afraid  in  these  days  of  hearing  the  truth  about  monasticism. 
During  ages  it  played,  perhaps,  the  most  prominent  part  in  the 
development  of  Christendom,  and  won  the  homage  and  kindled 
the  enthusiasm  of  some  of  the  very  purest,  noblest,  and  wisest  of 
men.  It  will  not  do  to  dismiss  it  with  a  sneer  or  a  curse. 
It  wielded  a  mighty  influence,  and  must  have  embodied  some 
fundamental  Christian  truth.  It  lived  on  in  spite  of  its  dreadful 
corruption.  It  again  and  again  reformed  itself,  and  renewed  the 
springs  of  its  life.  Its  power  in  its  times  was  simply  incom- 
parable, and  it  has  left  a  mark  on  Christian  society  which  is 
sharp   and  clear  to  this  day,   and  will  continue  legible   while 
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Christian  society  endures.  Perhaps  the  mainspring  of  its  power 
was  this  doctrine  of  equality.  Thrust  out  of  Church  and  Stat© 
alike,  it  took  refuge  and  found  welcome  in  the  cell  Life  would 
have  heen  intolerable  in  mediaeval  Christendom,  but  for  this  world 
of  free  activity  which  had  been  created  by  the  monastics ;  and 
the  very  core  of  their  strength  socially  lay  in  this  doctrine  of 
religious  equality. 

But  in  time  the  very  idea  of  religious  equality  died  down  in 
the  monastic  orders  as  utterly  as  before  their  rise  it  had  died  down 
in   the   primitive   Church.      The   progress   of   the  Kingdom   of 
Christ  in  our  world  has  b^en  really  a  series  of  resurrections.  Agaiii 
and  again  this  central  Christian  idea  seems  to  have  died  out  of 
the  Church,  when  some  kindling  breath  of  heaven  has  quickened 
it  again,  and  given  a  new  impulse  to  the  world's  development  by 
its  resurrection.     When  the  monastic  orders  perished  as  a  ruling 
power  because  they  had  become  the  habitation  of  tyranny,  avarice,  and 
all  uncleanness,  the  torch  of  this  glorious  truth  which  they  dropped 
out  of  their  dying  hand,  was  caught  and  waved  aloft  again  by  the 
great  Puritan  party,  of  which  we  are  the  heirs.     The  16th  century 
rounded  the  mediaeval  period.     From  that  time  forth  all  things  in 
Europe  are  new.     I  must  confine  myself,  in  the  few  words  which  I 
have  time  to  say  upon  the  subject,  to  England  ;  firstly,  because  we 
are  Englishmen,  and  it  is  here  in  England  that  we  contend  for,  in 
the  name  of  Christ  demand,  and  by  the  power  of  Christ  shall  win, 
religious   equality;     and  secondly,   because   I  believe  that  the 
religious  history  of  England  is  a  truly  typical  history.     That  is, 
I  believe  that  a  close  study  of  it,  had  we  but  time  for  it,  would  fur- 
nish the  most  complete  key  accessible  to  us  to  the  whole  religious 
progress  of  Europe  during  the  last  350  years.     The  reason  of  this 
I  hold  to  be  the  nationality  of  our  religious  reformation.     In  Eng- 
land you  have  the  spectacle  of  a  nation  through  its  constitutional 
organs,  reforming  its  religious  estate.     And  the  national  character 
has  been  impressed  on  all  our  religious  movements  from  the  days 
of  the  Reformation  until  now.     Protected  by  that  silver  streak  of 
sea  (for  which  blessed  be  heaven),  we  have  carried  on  strictly  from 
within,  by  the  forces  and  out  of  the  materials  which  the  nation 
could  furnish,  our  religious  development     There  is  a  fulness  of 
national  energy  and  instinct  in  our  English  religious  movements 
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which  elsewhere  in  Europe  you  look  for  in  vain.  And  one  broad 
and  blessed  fact  meets  us  everywhere  as  we  study  our  national 
history;  the  men,  who  in  the  main,  have  fought  and  won  the 
battle  of  our  political  liberties,  have  taken  their  stand  from  the 
first  on  the  ground  of  religious  equality. 

How  did  this  come  about  ?  The  answer  to  this  question  is  to 
my  mind  one  of  the  most  interesting  things  in  modem  history. 
Something  is  due  no  doubt  to  the  native  character  and  quality  of 
the  people.  The  Anglo-Saxon  is  a  religious  race ;  and  if  ever  it 
loses  the  character  of  a  religious  race,  profound  will  be  the  sin 
and  the  shame  of  the  church  or  the  churches  by  whose  worldliness 
and  faithlessness  its  religious  reverence  has  been  destroyed  But 
much  of  this  result  is  due  to  the  Anglican  principle  of  Establish- 
ment. No  thanks  though  to  Establishment  for  it  Here  in 
England,  as  matter  of  fact,  the  party  of  political  progress  and  the 
party  of  religious  progress  have  in  the  main  been  one.  Religious 
men  have  conducted  our  revolutions,  and  mainly  for  religious 
ends.  We  owe  this  very  much  to  the  form  of  our  national 
establishment  of  religion.  But,  again  I  say,  no  thanks 
to  Church  or  to  Churchmen  for  it  They  have  done  their 
very  best  in  all  ages  to  harry  out  of  the  Church,  to  harry 
out  of  the  land  the  men  who,  laden  with  the  sacred  fire, 
were  bent  on  rekindling  the  dying  flame  of  our  spiritual  life. 
Thrice  has  the  Church  of  England  purged  itself  of  all  that  was 
most  Christlike  in  its  system.  In  the  16th  century  it  harried  out 
the  Puritans ;  in  the  17th  century  it  harried  out  the  Nonconformists; 
in  the  18th  century  it  harried  out  the  Methodists ;  in  the  1 9th 
century  the  letters  of  fire  are  blazing  on  the  wall,  "  Thou  art 
weighed  in  the  balance  and  found  wanting" — thy  kingdom  is 
removed.  I  think  that  the  Lord  hath  a  controversy  with  these 
Anglican  shepherds.  Look  at  their  splendid  wealth,  learning,  and 
opportunity,  the  monopoly  of  the  right  and  the  power  to  feed 
Christ's  flock,  which  they  have  held  jealously  for  ages  on  the  one 
hand ;  and  look  at  the  heatben  masses  in  our  great  towns  ;  look  at 
the  terrible  ignorance  and  misery  of  our  agricultural  poor  where 
the  field  has  been  all  their  own,  on  the  other,  and  you  will  under- 
stand why  the  sentence  has  gone  forth  against  Establishment,  and 
why  the  omens  are  clear  of  its  approaching  overthrow.     We  are 
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bidden  to  spare  it  because,  its  advocates  tell  us,  it  is  the  one 
instrument  which  we  have  for  the  religious  culture  of  the  neglected 
hamlets  and  villages  of  our  land.  The  towns,  we  are  told,  may 
care  for  themselves,  but  who,  save  the  state-paid  pastor,  will  care 
for  the  villages  and  the  farms  ?  It  is  just  the  fearful  condition  of 
our  agricultural  poor,  the  ignorance,  the  squalor,  the  indecency 
of  the  inevitable  conditions  of  their  lives  (fearful  I  call  it,  one 
shudders  sometimes  to  think  of  it  in  a  Christian  land,  and  after  a 
Christian  priesthood  has  been  paid,  as  no  other  class  of  men  in 
Christendom  has  be^i  paid,  for  ages  to  take  charge  of  them),  it  is 
just  this  state  of  our  agricultural  poor  which  is  the  crushing  con- 
demnation of  Establishment.  But  I  am  wandering  from  my 
argument.  This  identification  of  the  parties  of  political  and 
religious  reform  which  is,  I  venture  to  think,  the  characteristic 
feature  of  our  national  development,  and  for  which  we  ought  to 
be  profoundly  thankful  to  Qod,  has  thus  much  to  do  with  Estab- 
lishment :  it  is  the  result  mainly  of  the  intense  antagonism  which 
it  has  called  forth.  Just  as  the  most  blessed  deed  ever  done  for 
the  world  was  the  fruit  of  human  envy  and  hate,  so  the  coarse, 
selfish,  tyrannous,  nay  I  will  say  brutal  State  Church  policy  of 
Henry  VIII.  and  Elizabeth,  was  overruled  by  God,  in  His  mercy 
to  us  as  a  people,  to  weld  into  the  great  pai'ty  of  political  liberty 
and  progress  a  strong  deep  element  of  religious  conviction  and 
purpose.  It  is  this  which  has  maintained  at  a  high  pitch  its 
moral  tone  through  generations  of  strenuous  conflict  It  is  this 
which  has  kept  its  aims  continually  within  wise  and  practicable 
limits  It  is  this  which  has  made  spiritual  men  the  natural  leaders 
of  the  people  in  this  glorious  struggle.  It  is  this  which  makes 
the  great  Nonconformist  party  this  day  the  vanguard  of  the 
combatants  who  are  fighting  for  the  one  principle  which  can  heal 
the  wounds  and  compose  the  strifes  3¥hich  are  distracting,  not 
our  country  only,  but  the  whole  civilised  world. 

The  Anglican  Establishment  of  religion  being  essentially  a  com- 
promise, that  is,  accommodated  to  the  timid,  the  halting,  the 
laggard,  with  a  decided  back  look  towards  the  institutions  though  not 
towards  the  rule  of  Borne,  it  gradually  forced  into  opposition  the 
men  who  set  God's  open  word  before  their  eyes,  and  whose  hearts 
cherished  the  aspiration  to  make  human  society  something  like 
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the  pattern  which  was  shown  to  them  in  the  book.  This  robbed 
the  Church  in  England  of  the  free  service  of  the  most 
faithful  spiritual  teachers,  while  it  made  the  Church  of  England 
the  willing  submissive  ally  of  the  rulers  who,  like  James  and 
Charles,  aimed  at  the  establishment  of  a  worse  than  Babylonish 
tyranny  in  our  free  English  states.  Take  Dr.  Sebthorpe  as  a 
specimen.  "  If  princes  command  anything  which  subjects  may 
not  perform,  because  it  is  against  the  law  of  God,  or  of  nature, 
or  impossible ;  yet  subjects  are  bound  to  undergo  the  punishment 
without  either  resisting,  railing,  or  reviling ;  and  so  to  yield  a 
passive  obedience  where  they  cannot  exhibit  an  active  one.  I 
know  no  other  case  but  one  of  those  three,  wherein  a  subject 
may  excuse  himself  with  passive  obedience,  but  in  all  other  he 
is  bound  to  active  obedience." 

Dr.  Manwaring  goes  still  further  and  maintains,  that  his 
Majesty  is  not  bound  to  keep  and  observe  the  good  laws  and 
customs  of  this  realm ;  and  that  his  royal  will  and  command  in 
imposing  loans,  taxes,  and  other  aids  upon  his  people,  without 
common  consent  in  Parliament,  doth  so  far  bind  the  consciences 
of  the  subjects  of  this  Kingdom,  that  they  cannot  refuse  the  same 
without  peril  of  eternal  damnation. 

King  and  priest  working  together,  welded  together  political 
and  religious  reform.  But  out  of  that  fusion  grew  Cromwell  and 
the  English  Protectorate,  the  noblest,  purest,  grandest  endeavour 
after  a  Christian  Government  of  men  of  which  this  earth  has 
been  the  theatre.  The  country  at  large  has  got  to  do  full  justice 
to  the  noblest  and  purest  passage  of  her  history,  and  to  a  greater 
than  the  greatest  of  English  kings.  But  who  shall  measure  the 
waste  of  wealth,  industry,  and  energy,  the  agony  of  hearts,  the 
desolation  of  homes,  the  national  anguish  and  dread,  through  which 
all  this  was  wrought.  Ahj  had  the  treasure,  the  toil,  the  blood, 
which  age  after  age  this  Establishment  has  cost  us  been  spared  ; 
had  it  gone  into  the  national  life  to  enrich  and  to  strengthen  it, 
we  should  be  far  on  by  this  time  in  our  golden  age  of  peace, 
righteousness,  and  love. 

This  is  a  terrible  thing  for  a  nation  when  its  most  earnest, 
faithful,  God-fearing  teachers  are  expelled  from  its  synagogues 
and  put  under  its  ban.     The  world  is  waking  up  to  discern,  to  its 
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wonder,  that  Dissenters  are  as  loyal  to  Christ's  gospel,  as  able  to 
expound  it,  as  earnest  and  powerful  in  pressing  it  hoiAe,  as  the 
ablest  teachers  of  the  national  Church.  And  now  the  cry  is, 
"  Come  in,  come  in !"  "  Nay,  my  soul,  go  not  in  ;  the  Lord  hath 
need  of  thee  still  outside  with  Him."  But  how  much  has  it 
lost  England,  that  for  ages  such  teachers  have  been  kept  out  ? 
Where  is  that  sum  set  forth  ?  Earth  knows  it  not ;  but  they  keep 
that  account  on  high.  For  how  toany  generations  have  "  Dissenters 
and  that  sort  of  people"  been  spoken  of  among  the  great  mass  of 
Englishmen  with  flippant  scorn  or  ilUsupressed  hate  ?  I  remem- 
ber hearing  those  words  some  years  ago,  in  a  tone  of  bitter 
contempt,  in  the  Fellows*  garden  of  a  College  of  that  University  of 
which  Professor  Wilkins  is  so  distinguished  an  ornament,  and  some 
of  whose  finest  scholars  are  now  Nonconformists.  For  myself,  I 
never  feel  the  arms  of  everlasting  love  so  close  about  me,  as  when 
I  am  handed  over  by  an  Anglican  priest  to  the  uncovenanted 
mercies ;  and  when  I  am  set  low  down  with  "  Dissenters  and 
people  of  that  sort,"  I  never  feel  more  placidly  and  blessedly  at 
home. 

Dissenters  and  people  of  that  sort !  Shade  of  Melchisedec ! 
father  of  Nonconformists.  "  Without  father,"  as  priest,  "  without 
mother,"  without  beginning  of  oflScial  days  and  end  of  oflScial  life, 
a  priest^  like  you  and  me,  with  no  episcopal  hand  on  his  head. 
Shade  of  Melchisedec  !  of  Elijah,  Elisha,  'and  the  goodly  fellow- 
ship of  the  Prophets,  the  Nonconformists  of  the  Jewish  State ! 
Shades  of  Paul,  and  Peter,  and  John,  and  the  glorious  Company 
of  the  Apostles,  the  Nonconformists  of  their  times !  Shades  of 
Luther,  Melancthon,  Zuingle,  Calvin,  Robinson,  Brewster,  J^ot, 
Howe,  Baxter,  Milton,  Cromwell,  Fox,  Henry,  Bradbury,  Wesley, 
Whitfield,  Hall,  Foster,  Leifchild,  Raffles,  M'All — aye,  number  me 
with  "  people  of  that  sort." 

With  them  numbered  may  we  be, 
Here  and  in  eternity. 

I  hate  the  word  Nonconformist;  I  hate  to  be  defined  by 
negations,  and  yet  the  word  has  a  glorious  history ;  and  perhaps  it 
is  significant  still  in  one  respect  of  our  position.  Cromwell  said 
once,  when  he  was  taunted  with  having  no  far-reaching  scheme  to 
propose,  "  I  can  tell  you  what  I  would  not  have,  if  I  cannot  what 
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I  would."  f^rhaps  that  aptly  describes  our  state.  Fat-reacbiDg 
schemes  of  construction,  in  mattera  political,  are  apt  to  be  fal- 
lacious. We  see  but  little  into  the  possibilities  of  the  future.  I 
have  DO  prevision  of  the  precise  shape  into  which  things  will  fall 
when  the  Establishment  is  overthrown.  I  only  know  that  the 
hand  which  is  guiding  us  in  this  crusade  is  the  Author  of  order 
and  not  of  confusion  ;  and  that  out  of  the  wreck  of  that  which,  in 
His  name,  we  will  Tiot  have,  a  fairer  and  grander  structure  will 
rise.     But  we  are  clear,  like  Cromwell,  as  to  what  we  will  not  have. 

We  will  not  have  that  sacred  word  "religious  education" 
prostituted  to  describe  the  perfunctory  teaching  of  a  Scripture 
lesson,  or  reading  of  a  Scripture  passage,  by  a  teacher  concerning 
whom  it  is  an  utter  chance  whether  he  believes  a  word  of  its  truth 
or  not     We  will  not  have  that. 

We  will  not  have  the  weary,  wasteful  strife  of  religious  parties 
stirred  up  afresh  and  embittered  by  what  will  prove  worse  than 
the  establishment  of  a  new  Church  rate  in  our  land.  We  will 
not  have  that.  We  will  not  have  Mr.  Forster  to  be  our  minister 
of  education ;  nor  will  we  have  him  as  our  possible  Premier,  until 
he  gets  back  to  the  heights  from  which  he  has  come  down.  Though, 
may  the  day  be  far  before  the  leadership  of  the  Liberal  party 
passes  out  of  the  hands  of  that  great  statesman,  who,  first  among 
statesmen,  uttered  the  words  disestablishment  and  disendowment 
in  this  English  land. 

We  will  not  have  men  boasting  themselves  the  spiritual 
ofiicers  of  a  Church  when  they  are  the  paid  functionaries  of  a 
State,  appointed  by  its  rulers,  paid  by  its  orders,  and  kept  to  the 
gospel,  which  they  are  bound  to  preach,  by  its  courts. 

We  will  not  have  the  bread  of  the  people  taxed  for  a  teaching 
which  in  their  hearts  they  may  abhor ;  but  which  they  are  power- 
less to  silence.  We  will  not  have  fathers  in  God  paid  princely 
incomes  to  sit  in  our  Parliament,  and  to  obstruct  systematically 
every  measure  which  promises  to  enlarge  our  national  liberties 
and  to  expand  and  strengthen  our  national  life.  In  a  word,  wc 
will  not  have  Establishment  in  any  shape  or  form,  comprehensive 
or  exclusive,  but  will  never  cease  our  agitation  until  we  overturn 
it, — ^not  the  Church,  but  its  Establishment, — cast  it  root  and  branch 
out  of  the  land,  and  settle  on  the  basis  of  religious  brotherhood, 
which  Establishment  denies,  the  fair  order  of  religious  equality. 
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We  stand  already  on  the  borders  of  our  promised  land.  The 
wanderings  are  over,  the  Canaan  of  religious  equality  is  in  sight 
Nor,  pass  a  few  years  of  widening  observation  and  ripening  reflec- 
tion, shall  we  have  to  look  far  for  the  Joshua  who  is  to  lead  us  in. 
The  battle  of  a  free  education,  which  we  are  now  fighting,  is  the 
last  struggle.  The  Churchmen  are  right  to  marshal  all  their 
forces  and  fight  with  all  their  strength.  If  we  win  here  we  win 
finally,  and  the  speedy  overthrow  of  Establishment  is  sure. 

One  earnest  word  of  exhortation,  and  I  have  done.  It  does 
not  get  much  thought  of  amidst  the  excitement  of  a  Conference, 
but  it  may  be  thought  of  here.  There  are  vast  multitudes 
of  faithful  servants  of  God  in  England,  as  loyal  to  truth  as 
ourselves,  who  are  as  convinced  in  their  inmost  consciences  that 
Establishment  is  the  mainstay  of  Christ's  gospel  in  our  land,  as  we 
are  that  it  is  its  palsy  and  its  curse.  Fight  your  battle  bravely, 
strenuously,  as  men  should  fight  who  are  soldiers  in  a  holy  war ; 
but  never  forgot  that  they  are  in  the  main  brethren  in  Christ  with 
whom  you  are  contending,  and  that  your  triumph  will  be  not  to 
crush  them,  but  to  win  them  to  a  nobler  truth. 

Establish  religion  firmly,  and  let  them  see  how  firmly  it  is 
established,  in  the  love,  the  conviction,  the  self-devotion  of  loyal 
hearts,  and  they  will  themselves  strike  from  it  the  props  with 
which  their  timid  faith  has  tried  to  buttress  it  for  ages,  and  let  it 
poise  itself  firmly  and  finally  on  the  everlasting  rock,  the  truth, 
the  power,  the  redeeming  purpose  of  the  Eternal  God. 


A.  Irelavo  and  Co.,  Prikterb,  If  ahchester. 
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COCKBEM,   PRINTER,  TORQUAY. 


NOTICE. 

Mr.  Robinaon  deprecates  the  idea  of  his  Sennoii  being  "viewed  as 
a  polemical  pamphlet ;"  but,  when  a  man  makes  statements  in  public, 
and  afterwards  prints  them,  and  those  statements  are  mainly  misrepre- 
sentations of  the  most  ancient  and  most  numerous  body  of  Christians 
in  the  world,  he  must  expect  to  have  his  assertions  criticised.  Indeed, 
he  himself  says — ''AH  attacks  lead  at  once  to  enquiry  and  refutation*' 
(p.  16).  If  I  have  written  a  single  word  which  may  wound  his  feelings, 
I  beg  to  assure  him  that  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  have  any  personal 
feeling  against  a  gentleman  whom  I  have  never  seen,  with  whom  I  have 
never  had  even  any  indirect  communication,  and  of  whom  I  have  heard 
so  much  that  is  good. 


COCKEBM,  PRINTER,  TORQUAY. 


NOTICE. 

Mr.  Robinson  depreeates  the  idea  of  his  Sennon  being  "viewed  as 
a  polemical  pamphlet ;''  but,  when  a  man  makes  statements  in  public, 
and  afterwards  prints  them,  and  those  statements  are  mainly  misrepre- 
sentations of  the  most  ancient  and  most  numerous  body  of  Christians 
in  the  world,  he  must  expect  to  have  his  assertions  criticised.  Indeed, 
he  himself  says — "All  attacks  lead  at  once  to  enquiry  and  refutation*' 
(p.  15).  If  I  have  ^vritten  a  single  word  which  may  wound  his  feelings, 
I  beg  to  assure  him  that  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  have  any  personal 
feeling  against  a  gentleman  whom  I  have  never  seen,  with  whom  I  have 
never  had  even  any  indirect  communication,  and  of  whom  I  have  heard 
so  much  that  is  good. 


AUo,  by  the  same  Author, 

HOW  AND   WHY   I  BECAME   A  CATHOLIC: 


A    LETTER 

TO  FRIENDS  IK  THE  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND. 

Second  Edition, 

Torquay :  CROYDON.        London :  BuBNS  &  OATB& 

Price,  One  Shaiing, 


Mt  deab  Fbiendb, 

It  is  now  more  than  seven  years  since  any  official 
connection  existed  between  ns,  and  during  those  years  so  many 
changes  of  various  kinds  have  taken  place,  that  you  may 
reasonably  ask  the  cause  of  my  addressing  you  in  this  public 
manner.    The  cause  is  simply  this: — 

Your  present  Yicar  has  published  a  Sermon  preached  to 
you  last  November,  "at  the  request  of  the  Devonshire  Church 
Institution^"  with  the  title — "/«  the  Church  of  M^land  toitrth 
Defending  f  And  WhyV^  Now,  everything  connected  with 
St.  John's  is,  and  will  always  be,  a  matter  of  interest  to  me; 
and  though  I  did  not  see  this  Sermon  until  some  weeks  after 
it  was  preached,  yet  I  read  it  with  considerable  curiosity  as 
the  first  published  pronouncement  of  your  new  Yicar,  from 
which  I  might  gather  some  idea  of  the  kind  of  teaching  now 
g^ven  from  the  pulpit  of  St.  John's.  I  had  been  favourably 
impressed  by  all  that  I  had  heard  of  the  earnest  hardworking 
character  of  Mr.  Bobinson,  and  was  pleased  to  hear  that  his 
preaching  attracted  great  nimibers  to  his  Church;  but,  as  my 
one  anxiety  when  I  used  to  preach  to  you  was  to  teach  you 
the  truth,  as  far  as  I  knew  it  myself,  so  my  constant  prayer 
for  the  last  seven  years  for  you  has  been  that  you  may  know 
the  truth,  as  by  the  mercy  of  God  I  know  it  now.  Hence  I 
must,  in  faithfulness  to  that  truth  and  to  you,  many  of  whose 
names  I  remember  daily  before  Gt)d,  tell  you,  as  plainly  and 
clearly  as  I  can,  why  I  think  your  present  Vicar  is  an  unsafe 
g^de,  if  you  would  know  the  truth  and  save  your  souls. 
This  is  why  I  take  the  only  means  that  seems  within  my 
reach  of  gaining  a  hearing  from  you. 

First,  let  me  at  once  disclaim  all  wish  to  attack  the  Church 
of  England  as  an  EstabUshment.     As  a  Catholic,  I  am  utterly 


opposed  to   the  principles  of  the    **  Liberation   Society,"    and 
have   no  wish  to  hasten  on  the   social   and   religious  conyul- 
sions  which  will   probably   accompany  the   overthrow  of  the 
Established    Church.      So    far    as   it    stops    the    way   of  the 
OathoHc   Church,  it   is  an    evil;   but  I   am   quite   content  to 
leave   it   in   the   hands  of  God,  who   knows   the    right  time 
for  removing  it.      At  present,  it  indirectly  assists  the  spread 
of  the  Catholic  religion ;    and,  in  this  work,  the  misrepresen- 
tations of  the  Low  Churchmen,  such  as   Mr.  Fayle   and  Mr. 
Savile,  co-operate  quite  as  much  as  the  teaxshing  and  practices 
of  the  ultra-EitualiBts,    although   in   a   different    way.      But 
Mr.  Bobinson   tells   you  that  the    "worst  enemies"   of  the 
Church  of  England    "  are  not  the  persons  who  take  her.  pro- 
perty, but  those  who  bear  false  witness   against  her — those 
who  say  she  is  not  the  true  Church,  and  does  not  hold  true 
doctrine"  (Sermon:  p.  4).      I  suppose,  then,  I  must  con^der 
myself   as    one   of   the    "worst    enemies"    of  the    Anglican 
Church ;   for  I  left  her,  as  you   know,  because   I   was   con- 
vinced, sorely  against  my  will,  that  she   was  no  Church  at 
all,  and  no  teacher  of  the  truth.      I   have  already  told  you 
*^Mow  and  Why  I  heeame  a  Catholic  ;^^  and  no  Anglican  Clergy- 
man has  ventured  to  call  in  question  the  historical  facts,  upon 
which    my    convictions    were    founded,    that    the    Church    of 
England  is  no  real   Church  at   all,  but   a  schismatical   and 
heretical  sect  which   fell  away  from  the  Catholic  Church  in 
the  16th  century.     The  question  of  AngHcan  Orders  in  no  way 
affected  this  matter.      Almost  all  the  ancient  heretical  sects^ 
such  as  the    Montanists,   Novatians,  Donatists,  Arians,  Pela- 
gians, &c.,  had  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons,  whose  ordination 
was  probably  vaHd.    I  knew  this  ten  years  ago,  as  well  as  I 
know  it  now;   and  therefore,  when  anxiously  ezamining  into 
the  position  of  the  Church  of  England,  I  put  away  as  beside 
the  point  all  consideration   about  the  validity  or  non-validity 
of  Anglican  Orders.      I    shall,  however,  say   something  upon 
this   question,  now   that   1   see   so   much   undue  stress  is  laid 
upun  it  by  Anglicans.     At  present,  I  will  only  protest  against 


Mr.  Bobinson's  denunoiatioii  of  me  and  suoh  as  with  me  oon- 
soientiouslj  believe  that  Anglican  Orders  are  invalid.  He  is 
not  content  with  saying  we  are  in  error,  but  twice  in  this 
short  sermon  he  accuses  us  of  "bearing  false  witness,"  and 
of  "breaking  the  Ninth  Commandment  in  the  most  shameless 
way  by  saying  that  we  [AngUcans]  have  no  true  Orders  and 
no  true  Sacraments"  (p.  16).  If  I  am  really  convinced  that 
a  thing  is  so,  or  is  not  so,  I  cannot  "break  the  Ninth  Com- 
mandment in  the  most  shameless  way"  by  giving  utterance 
to  my  conviction.  Mr.  Bobinson's  moral  Theology  seems  a 
little  oonfiiBed. 

I  come  now  to  your  Vicar's  Defence  of  the  Church  of 
England.  First,  he  gives  you  a  quotation  from  "  7%ophilui 
An^licanui"  comparing  the  Catholic  Church  to  the  sea,  "as 
being,  like  the  sea — one;  as  having  one  name — that  of  the 
Catholic  Church;  and  as  containing  within  it  many  Catholic 
Churches  with  various  names,  as  the  ocean  has  many  seas  and 
bays  within  it."  He  then  proceeds  to  apply  his  imagery 
thus: — "The  iron-dad  men-of-war  which  anchored  in  Torbay 
in  the  summer  were  able  to  go  from  this  bay,  without  break 
or  hindrance,  to  any  part  of  the  world.  And  so  a  communi- 
cant of  this  Church  is  " — ^What  ?  Able  to  go  to  communion 
at  any  Catholic  altar  throughout  the  world?  No,  but — "is  in 
communion  with  the  Catholic  Church,  which  extends  throughout 
all  time."  A  sudden  jump  from  the  ^[uod  ubique  to  the  quod 
Mmper,  looks  as  if  the  preacher  was  conscious  that  his  meta- 
phor would  not  bear  following  out.  How  different  is  it  when 
a  Catholic  applies  these  grand  patristic  comparisons!  He 
feels  at  once  their  appositeness  now  as  a  thousand  years  ago. 
I,  a  Catholic  Priest,  can  go  to  any  country  in  the  known 
world,  and  there  I  find  the  same  Holy  Catholic  Church;  and 
when  I  present  the  letters  of  my  Bishop,  I  am  at  once 
allowed  to  offer  the  Holy  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass,  whatever  be 
the  lang^ge  or  the  customs  or  the  national  Bite  of  the 
people  of  the  land. 

I  need  not  follow  your  Vicar  into  his  beautiful   description 
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of  Slapton  Lea.  He  could  not  have  given  a  better  or  more 
exact  portrait  of  the  Church  of  England,  isolated  as  she  is, 
with  **no  fellowship  with  the  gp:^at  sea  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
thut  stretches  back  to  all  time"  (p.  7).  Surely,  my  dear 
Friends,  the  obvious  meaning  of  this  veiy  striking  parable 
from  nature  must  have  occurred  to  the  minds  of  many  of  you. 
And,  when  the  preacher  said  ''it  was  supposed  that  a  little 
of  the  water  found  its  way  through  the  bank  to  the  sea  by 
alow  filtration  "  (p.  7),  some  of  you  must  have  thought  of  the 
little  stream  of  converts  which,  during  the  last  thirty  years, 
has  been  trickling  into  the  Catholic  Church  from  the  isolated 
AngUcan  Communion. 

Mr.  Bobinson  rests  the  claims  of  the  Church  of  England 
upon  these  four  points,  viz.,  that  she  has — 

1.  True  Orders; 

2.  True  Sacraments; 

3.  The  full  and  pure  Word  of  Ood ; 

4.  ''The  fiill  body  of  Christian  truth,  contained  in  the 
Creeds,  held  with  absolute  fidelity  by  our  Clergy,  and  pro- 
claimed with  diligent  fervour  in  all  our  Churches"  (pp.  8, 
9,   10). 

"Of  these  four  points,"  he  tells  you  with  great  coolness,  "the 
two  last  are  universally  conceded  to  us."  Uhtversaliif/  Why 
I  should  have  thought  it  more  true  to  have  said,  "Are  claimed 
by  ourselves,  but  denied  by  all  others!"  Does  the  Catholic 
.  Church  concede  that  Anglicans  have  "  the  Aill  and  pore  Word 
of  Ood,"  when  they  reject,  as  apocryphal,  part  of  the  Canon 
of  Scripture  which  was  handed  down  by  the  Apostles  to  the 
Churches  founded  by  th)dm  ?  Does  the  Dean  of  Carlisle,  who 
says,  "Mary  is  the  mother  of  Christ,  and  not  the  mother  of 
God,"  hold  "  with  absolute  fidelity  "  the  Creed  of  the  Council 
of  Ephesus?  Does  Mr.  Eobinson  really  believe  that  "the 
lull  body  of  Christian  truth  is  proclaimed "  in  Trinity  Chapel ; 
or  does  Mr.  Fayle  concede  that  "the  full  and  pure  Word  of 
God"  is  taught  in  St.  John's?  No,  dear  Friends,  I  do  not 
remind  you  of   these  painful  differences    in    order  to   wound 
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your  feelings,  but  it  is  not  honest  to  gloss  them  over  as  they 
are  glossed  over  in  this  unfortunate  Sermon. 

As  to  the  second  point — the  possession  of  true  Sacraments — 
your  Yicar  tells  you  ''a  single  reading  through  of  the  Bap- 
tismal and  Communion  offices  will  prove  how  entirely  her 
doctrine  on  these  points  agrees  with  the  Scriptures  and  the 
early  Fathers  of  the  first  three  centuries''  (p.  10).  If  it  be 
so,  it  is  strange  that  Clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England 
should  differ  so  widely  on  the  question  as  to  what  m  ''her 
doctrine  on  these  points ;"  and  that,  with  the  full  authority  of 
of  that  Church,  one  Minister  is  able  to  teach  that  Baptism 
confers  the  gift  of  regeneration  on  the  soul,  while  another, 
speaking  with  the  self-same  authority,  is  allowed  to  teach  that 
Baptismal  Begeneration  is  a  soul-destroying  heresy.  Even 
supposing  Mr.  Bennett's  ''Plea  for  Toleration"  should  be 
admitted,  and  his  modified  doctrine  of  Transubstantiation  be 
declared  sound  Anglican  theology,  the  only  result  will  be,  that 
one  set  of  Clergymen  will  continue  to  teach  that  the  conse- 
crated elements  on  the  Communion  Table  are  really  the  Body 
and  Blood  of  Christ,  while  another  set  of  Clergymen  will 
continue  to  teach  that  they  are  only  bread  and  wine.  Surely, 
there  cannot  be  much  harm  in  thinking  that  a  Church,  which 
has  no  certain  sound  in  its  doctrine  concerning  the  Sacra- 
ments it  professes  to  possess,  has  been  by  the  just  judgment 
of  God  deprived  of  all  true  Sacraments.  I  might  add  that, 
whereas  the  Catholic  Church,  and  the  seventy-five  millions  of 
Oriental  schismatics,  all  agree  in  maintaining  that  our  Blessed 
Lord  instituted  seven  Sacraments,  the  Anglican  Communion 
has,  as  far  as  she  can,  abolished  one  of  these  altogether 
(Extreme  Unction),  and  has  degraded  four  others  from  the 
rank  and  dig^ty  of  Sacraments. 

Even  if  the  Church  of  England  could  give  you  all  that  Mr. 
Eobinson  claims  for  her — true  Orders,  true  Sacraments,  true 
doctrine,  and  true  belief — still  all  these  would  profit  you 
nothing,  so  long  as  you  remain  severed  from  Catholic  unity. 
"  Outside  the  Catholic  Church."   said  St.  Augustine,  preaching 
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in  the  presence  of  a  Donatist  Bishop,  '^outside  the  Oatholic 
Church,  he  [this  Bishop]  may  have  everything  except  salva- 
tion. He  may  have  dignity;  he  may  have  the  Sacrament; 
he  may  sing  Hallelujah;  he  may  answer,  Amen;  he  may 
hold  the  Gospel;  he  may  hold  and  preach  the  faith  in  the 
name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost: 
but  nowhere  except  in  the  Catholic  Church  can  he  find  salva- 
tion." fSermo  ad  Casar,  JSedes.  pleheniy  n.  6,J  You  will  not 
find  this  passage,  I  think,  in   "  Theophilm  AngUeanwJ* 

Asa  Akolioan  Obdbbs  Valid? 

Let  us  now  come  to  the  point  on  which  Mr.  Bobinson  seems 
to  lay  most  stress,  ''the  direct  succession  of  true  Orders — 
Bishops,  Priests,  and  Deacons,  coming  in  an  unbroken  line 
fipom  Christ  Himself"  (p.  8).  He  replies  to  what  he  con- 
siders a  Bationalistio  sneer  demanding  proof  of  the  unbroken- 
ness  of  the  line,  by  referring  to  the  action  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  which,  he  rightly  says,  ''  acts  on  prindplee  of  law  and 
common  sense.  A  fresh  Peer  proves  his  own  legitimacy,  and 
he  takes  his  seat  as  a  matter  of  course.  If  it  is  doubtAil,  let 
the  doubter  state  the  doubt.  If  you  think  any  one  of  the 
thirty-six  Dukes  was  illegitimate,  tell  me  which  of  them,  and 
prove  it,  or  beware  of  action  for  libel,  and  possibly  for  per- 
jury." He  then  applies  the  same  analogy  to  episcopal  suc- 
cession in  the  case  of  any  particular  Bishop.  ''Of  course, 
that  Bishop  was  consecrated  by  three  Bishops,  and  each  of 
them  by  three  others.  It  always  has  been  so.  Who  doubts  ? 
If  anybody  calls  it  in  question,  let  them  g^ve  name,  date, 
place.  Who  was  the  first  sacrilegious  Bishop  who  began  to 
intrude  without  consecration?"  &c.  (pp.  14,  15).  I  doubt  not, 
from  the  ignorance  of  English  History  displayed  in  other  parts 
of  this  Sermon,  that  these  bold  words  are  uttered  in  perfect 
good  faith,  and  that  Mr.  Bobineon  really  believes  all  objec- 
tions to  Anglican  Orders  are  mere  captious  objections,  put 
forth  for  the  purpose  of  discrediting  the  Established  Church. 
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But  let  UB  examine  the  emalogy  between  the  episcopate  and 
the  House  of  Lords. 

The  whole  Anglican  episcopate  oonfessedlj  derives  its  pre- 
tensions to  valid  Orders  from  Dr.  Parker,  who  is  said  to  have 
been  consecrated  by  Barlow,  who  had  been  appointed  Bishop 
of  St.  David's,  in  the  time  of  Henry  YLLL.  The  most  solid 
looking  chain  is  no  stronger  than  its  weakest  link;  emd,  if 
there  is  any  doubt  about  the  valid  consecration  of  either 
Barlow  or  Parker,  the  whole  Anglican  episcopate  becomes 
doubtM.  Mr.  Bobinson  says  ''a  fresh  Peer  proves  his  own 
legitimacy,  and  he  takes  his  seat  ea  a  matter  of  course." 
But  to  whom  does  he  prove  his  legitimacy?  Surely,  it  would 
not  be  sufficient  to  prove  it  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  own 
children:  he  must  prove  it  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  House 
of  Peers  in  which  he  claims  to  sit.  Hence  it  was  not  enough 
that  Dr.  Parker  should  prove  to  the  satisfaction  of  those 
whom  he  ordained,  or  of  Elizabeth  and  others,  over  whom  he 
professed  to  exercise  archiepisoopal  authority,  that  he  was  a 
real  Bishop.  He  must  prove  it  before  his  Peers,  those  who 
were  Bishops  and  Archbishops  already,  and  of  whose  legiti- 
macy no  one  doubted.  Did  he  do  this?  Oan  Mr.  Bobinson, 
or  any  other  Anglican  Minister,  point  out  any  single  Bishop 
or  Archbishop  of  any  other  race  or  language  than  the  Anglo* 
Saxon,  who  acknowledges  Dr.  Parker,  or  any  of  his  successors, 
as  real  Bishops  of  the  Oatholic  Church?  There  was  much 
talk  of  the  claims  of  Anglican  Orders  being  set  before  the 
Vatican  Council,  but  the  courage  of  the  champions  of  Anglic 
canism  seems  to  have  failed  them  at  the  sight  of  the  assembled 
Catholic  episcopate,  and  the  movement  came  to  nothing;  and 
the  Anglican  Bishops  adopted  the  safer  expedient  of  passing 
a  feeble  protest  against  the  Council.  In  the  words  of  Dr. 
Newman,  ''As  the  matter  stands,  all  we  see  is  a  hierarchical 
body,  whose  opinions  through  three  hundred  years  compro- 
mise their  acts ;  who  do  not  themselves  believe  that  they  have 
the  gifts  which  their  zealous  adherents  ascribe  to  them;  who 
in  their  hearts  deny  those  Sacramental  formulas  which  their 
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oountry's  law  obliges  them  to  use ;  who  oonscientiouslj  shudder, 
at  assuming  real  episcopal  or  sacerdotal  power;  who  resolve 
'Beceive  the  Holy  Ghost'  into  a  prayer,  'Whose  sins  ye 
remit  are  remitted'  into  a  license  to  preach,  and  'This  is 
My  Body,  this  is  My  Blood,'  into  an  allegory."  (Essays. 
Vol.  ii.,  p.  83.     Ed.  1871.) 

The  claims  of  Anglican  Prelates  to  be  real  Bishops  of  the 
Catholic  Church  is  thus  very  far  from  being  admitted  by  the 
spiritual  Peers  in  the  kingdom  of  Christ :  nay,  it  is  not  even 
belieyed  by  many  of  those  Prelates  themselyes.  Their  legiti- 
macy has  not  yet  been  proved,  emd  none  of  them  have  ever 
yet  taken  their  seats  in  any  Council  of  the  Church  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  Pan- Anglican  Synod.  And  yet  Mr.  Bobinson 
tells  you  that  to  call  their  legitimacy  in  question  ''is  as  impu- 
dent as  it  is  scandalous"  (p.  15).  The  Holy  Boman  Church 
beheves  Holy  Order  to  be  a  Sacrament  which  confers  an  in- 
delible eharaeter  on  the  soul,  so  that  it  cannot  be  repeated 
without  sacrilege.  She  is  extremely  cautious  in  every  matter 
relating  to  the  Sacraments,  and  is  wonderfiilly  quick  in  her 
power  of  discernment  of  the  Sacramental  character;  as  may 
be  seen  firom  her  ready  recognition  of  it  in  the  case  of  Priests 
coming  to  her  from  the  various  heretical  sects  in  the  East. 
However  debased  and  degraded  those  poor  creatures  may  be, 
the  Church  always  respects  in  them  the  character  of  Christian 
and  Priest,  and  they  are  not  re-ordained.  But  Anglican  con- 
verts, however  pious  and  learned,  whether  they  have  been 
Bishops,  Priests,  Deacons,  or  Laymen,  are  always  baptized 
conditionally,  confirmed  unconditionally,  and,  if  they  have  a 
vocation  to  the  priesthood,  they  are  admitted  to  the  first  ton- 
sure, and  through  the  successive  grades  which  lead  up  to  the 
priesthood,  without  any  condition  whatsoever. 

You  will  perhaps  ask,  Why  does  the  Boman  Church  make 
this  invidious  distinction  between  Anglicans  emd  other  converts 
from  heresy  and  schism?  I  answer,  that  the  fact  of  her 
thus  acting  is  sufficient  presumption  that  she  has  good  reasons 
for  so  doing.    Just  as  in  the  House  of  Lords,  the  fact  of  the 
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Peers  having  rejected  the  claims  of  an  aspirant  is  sufficient 
for  me,  because  I  know  that  there  must  be  solid  grounds  for 
that  rejection,  even  though  I  have  not  read  the  evidence  on 
which  the  House  of  Lords  formed  its  decision.  Still,  I  am 
quite  ready  to  give  you  reasons,  which  seem  to  me  sufficient 
to  justify  the  rejection  by  the  Catholic  Church  of  Anglican 
daims  to  a  valid  episcopate. 

The  yalidity  of  the  consecration  of  Dr.  Parker,  upon  whom 
the  whole  Anglican  episcopate  hangs,  depends  (1)  upon  his 
consecrator,  Barlow,  having  been  himself  a  validly-consecrated 
Bishop,  and  (2)  upon  the  form  which  was  used  at  his  conse- 
cration having  been  a  valid  form.  Other  points,  such  as  the 
authenticity  of  the  records  of  the  consecration,  which  have  been 
disputed  by  learned  men,  I  do  not  care  to  go  into. 

1. — The  first  point,  then,  to  be  considered  is.  Was  Barlow 
a  real  Bishop  himself?  Now,  there  is  here  an  unlucky  gap 
which  has  to  be  supplied  by  probabilities.  No  record  of 
Barlow's  consecration  has  ever  yet  come  to  light.  That  he 
was  Bishop-elect  of  St.  Asaph,  and  afterwards  of  St.  David's, 
is  proved  by  authentic  documents,  emd  that  he  received  the 
temporalities  of  these  Sees  is  equally  certain.  But  no  record 
of  his  consecration  has  been  discovered ;  whereas  there  is  abun- 
dant evidence  to  prove  that  he  himself  did  not  attach  the 
least  importance  to  the  Bite  of  Consecration.  In  the  valuable 
collection  of  documents,  printed  by  Burnet  as  Appendices  to  his 
History  of  the  Beformation  (Bk.  II.,  No.  xxi.),  we  find  Barlow 
answering  to  the  question — *' Whether  a  Bishop  hath  autho- 
rity to  make  a  Priest  by  the  Scripture  or  no?"  thus — "They 
have  no  authority  without  the  leave  of  a  Christian  Prince." 
Again,  to  the  question — "Whether  in  the  New  Testament  be 
required  any  consecration  of  a  Bishop  and  Priest,  or  only 
appointing  to  the  office  be  sufficient?"  Barlow  and  Cranmer 
reply — "Election  or  appointing  thereto  is  sufficient"  (Stilling- 
fieet  MSS.,  Q.  11  and  12).  An  apostate  Aug^stinian  Friar, 
who  had  broken  all  his  solemn  vows,  and  was  ready  to  do 
any  dirty  work  required  of  him  by  Henry  VHE.,  was  not 
likely  to  be  anxious  to  undergo  a  sacrilegious  consecration,  if 
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he  ooold  obtain  the  temporalitiee  without  it.  Hie  frequent 
journeys,  aa  Henry's  ambassador,  made  it  quite  possible  for 
him  to  avoid  it  without  ezcitiog  remark,  and  his  own  answers 
given  above  look  very  much  like  an  &as  poit  facio  justification 
of  his  own  conduct.  I  do  not  say  that  there  is  pontive  proof 
that  he  was  not  a  real  Bishop,  but  I  do  say  that  there  is  very 
strong  ground  for  doubting  it.  My  reason  for  not  believing 
the  ''Nag's  Head  Stoiy"  is  simply  my  conviction  that  Queen 
Elizabeth  was  too  anxious  to  save  appearances  to  render  it 
likely,  for  there  is  nothing  improbable  in  the  story  as  fu  as 
the  actors  in  it  were  concerned.  They  were  quite  capable  of  it. 
3. — Even  if  it  could  be  proved  that  Barlow  was  consecrated 
a  Biahop  m  the  time  of  Henry  Vlll.,  it  would  yet  have  to 
be  established  for  certain  that  the  form  he  used  in  conse- 
crating Parker  was  a  valid  form.  Barlow,  Scory,  Hodgkins, 
and  Ooverdale,  who  took  part  in  the  Oonseoration  on  December 
17th,  1559,  were  in  some  difficulty  as  to  the  Form  to  be  used. 
Of  course,  the  PorUtfieaU  Romanwn  was  not  to  be  thought  o^ 
and  its  use  had  been  prohibited  by  Act  of  Parliament.  In 
Edward  YI.'s  reign,  Oranmer  had  ''devised"  an  ordinal,  in 
conformity  with  his  own  Oalvinistic  notions  respecting  the  epis- 
copal character.  "It  seems,  however,"  says  Dr.  lingard, 
"not  to  have  harmonized  perfectly  with  the  notions  which 
Barlow  and  his  coadjutors  had  acquired  from  their  foreign 
masters.  Omitting,  therefore,  part  of  it,  they  consecrated  the 
new  Archbishop  in  the  following  manner : — Placing  their  hands 
upon  his  head,  they  admonished  him  thus:  'Bemember  that 
thou  stir  up  the  grace  of  God  which  is  in  thee  by  imposition 
of  hands,  for  Gk>d  hath  not  given  us  the  spirit  of  fear,  but 
of  power,  and  love,  and  of  soberness.'  How,  it  was  asked, 
could  this  monition  make  a  Bishop?  It  bore  no  immediate 
connection  with  the  episcopal  character.  It  designated  none 
of  the  peculiar  duties  incumbent  on  a  Bishop.  It  was  as  fit 
a  form  for  the  ordination  of  a  parish-derk..  as  of  the  spiritual 
ruler  of  a  diocese."  (History,  Vol.  vi.,  Note  dd.)  It  is  quite 
true  that,  in  1662,  Convocation  altered  the  Ordinal  of  Edward 
yi.  into  the  Form  now  bound  up  with  the  "  Bo<A  of  Oommon 
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Prayer,"  which  is  a  manifeflt  improyement.  But,  as  Dr.  lin- 
gard  remarks,  ^'to  have  been  of  real  use,  it  ought  to  have 
been  introduced  at  the  same  time  with  the  line  of  Prelatee  to 
whom  it  applied"  (loo.  dt.) 

I  quote  Dr.  lingard,  because  some  AngUcans  have  endea- 
voured to  daim  his  authority  in  the  defence  of  Anglican 
Orders.  Besidesi  he  is  considered  by  competent  critics  to  be 
the  most  impartial  historian  that  England  has  yet  produced. 
Mr.  Focock,  in  his  Fte&ce  to  "Becords  of  the  Beformatibny" 
lately  published  by  the  Clarendon  Press,  says: — '^Historians 
of  this  period,  both  Gatholio  and  Protestant,  but  especially 
the  latter,  have  allowed  themselyes  to  be  carried  away  by 
their  prejudices  to  a  surprising  extent.  To  this  remark  Dr. 
lingard  is,  as  far  as  this  period  of  his  History  goes,  an 
honourable,  and,  as  far  as  I  know,  a  singular  exception." 
(Editor's  Pref.,  p.  xiii.) 

Even  if  it  could  be  prored  that  Barlow  and  Parker  were 
both  validly-consecrated  Bishops,  the  validity  of  Anglican 
Orders  would  still  remain  doubtful,  because  the  Form  used 
by  them  in  ordaining  Priests  was  an  invalid  Form.  A  com- 
parison of  Edward  YI.'s  Ordinal  with  the  Pontifieak^  shews 
that  Oranmer  carefcdly  eliminated  firom  it  eveiy  form  and  cere- 
mony that  implied  the  power  of  offering  sacrifice,  which  is  the 
essence  of  the  Priesthood,  but  which  the  Ohurch  of  England 
declares  to  be  ''blasphemous  ^Eibles  and  dangerous  deceits." 
(Artide  zxxi.)  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Form 
used  from  1562  to  1662  differed  considerably  from  the  Ordinal 
now  used  by  Anglicans. 

Form,  1562—1662.  Form,  1662—1872. 

Receive  the  Holy  Ghost.    Whose  Receire  the  Holy  Ghost  for  the 

sins  thou  dost  forgive,  they  are  for-  office  and  work  of  a  Priest  in  the 

given;  and  whose  siss  thou  dost  Church  of    God,    now   committed 

retain,  they  are  retained :    and  be  unto  thee  by  the  imposition  of  our 

thou    a   faithful   dispenser  of   the  hands.     Whose  sins  thou  dost  for- 

Word  of  God  and  of  His  Holy  Sa-  give,  &c.  (as  before).    Amen, 
craments,  in  the  name  of  the  Father, 
and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost    Amen. 
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If  for  one  hundred  years  there  were  no  yalidly-ordained  Priestoi 
it  is  obvious  that  there  oould  have  been  no  Bishops,  and  so 
Charles  II.'s  improved  Ordinal  availed  nothing. 

You  will,  perhaps,  ask  me  to  state  precisely  what  is  the 
Form  of  valid  Consecration  acknowledged  as  such  by  the  Bo- 
man  Church  ?  There  is  no  doubt  that  in  the  case  of  Orientals, 
wide  differences  are  to  be  observed  in  the  form  of  conferring 
Holy  Orders.  Nay,  even  in  the  Latin  Church,  the  form  has 
not  always  been  precisely  the  same.  The  Church  has  never 
defined  the  exact  form  which  is  necessary  to  be  observed ;  but 
this  much  is  certain,  the  form  must  in  some  way  express  the 
intention  of  the  consecrating  Bishop  to  confer  that  which  the 
Church  believes  to  be  the  priestiy  or  the  episcopal  character. 
St.  Thomas  Aquinas  says — ''He  who  corrupts  the  sacramental 
words  in  uttering  them,  if  he  does  this  on  purpose,  does  not 
appear  to  intend  that  which  the  Church  does,  and  thus  the 
Sacrament  does  not  appear  to  be  perfected."  (P.  3,  q.  Ix., 
a.  7,  ad  3.)  Barlow,  as  we  have  seen,  did  not  believe  in  the 
real  episcopal  or  priestly  character:  in  ordaininjg^  Parker,  he 
corrupted  the  form,  in  order  to  express  that  disbelief.  He 
thus  appears  to  have  expressly  intended  not  to  make  Parker 
a  real  Catholic  Bishop.  The  presumption,  therefore,  is  that 
he  did  not  consecrate  him  validly.  ^^In  truth,"  writes  Dr. 
Newman,  "the  Catholic  rite,  whether  it  differs  from  itself  or 
not  in  different  ages,  stiU  in  every  age,  age  after  age,  is  itself, 
and  nothing  but  itself.  It  is  a  concrete  whole,  one  and  indi- 
visible, and  acts  per  tnodum  unius ;  and,  having  been  established 
by  the  Church,  and  being  in  present  use  and  possession,  it 
cannot  be  cut  up  into  bits,  be  docked  and  twisted,  or  split 
into  essentials  and  non-essentials,  genus  and  species,  matter 
and  form,  at  the  heretical  will  of  a  Cranmer,  or  a  Itidley; 
or  turned  into  a  fancy  Ordinal  by  a  Eoyal  Commission  of 
Divines,  without  a  sacrilege  perilous  to  its  vitality."  (Essays, 
Vol.  ii.,  p.  82,  83.)  I  am  quite  ready  to  admit  that  Queen 
Elizabeth  and  her  Parliament  passed  a  Bill,  in  1565,  which 
enacted  that    ''all  who  have  hitherto  been,  or  hereafter  shall 
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be,  ordained  or  conseorated  Archbishops,  Bishops,  or  PrieRts, 
aooording  to  the  manner  prescribed  in  the  aforesaid  form,  are 
in  truth,  and  by  authority  of  the  present  Parliament  are 
declared  and  decreed  to  be,  and  shall  be,  Archbishops,  Bishops, 
Priests  .  .  .  duly  created,  ordained,  and  consecrated;  any 
decree,  law,  canon,  or  other  thing  whatsoever  notwithstanding.'* 
(Statutes,  8  Eliz.)  We  OathoHcs  require  a  stronger  founda- 
tion  for  our  faith,  and  for  the  validity  of  our  Sacraments,  than 
even  the  weighty  authority  of  the  British  Parliament. 

These  two  reasons  are  sufficient,  in  my  opinion,  to  justify 
any  thinking  man  in  entertaining  serious  doubts  as  to  the 
validity  of  Anglican  Orders.  Dr.  Newman  has  pointed  out 
(in  the  Note  to  Essay  ix.),  with  his  usual  clearness,  the  vast 
difference  between  the  Anglican  Ohurch  and  the  Boman  Church 
on  this  matter  of  Orders — '*  Oatholics  believe  their  Orders  are 
valid,  because  they  are  members  of  the  true  Ohurch;  and 
Anglicans  believe  they  belong  to  the  true  Ohurch,  because  their 
Orders  are  valid.  And  this  is  why  Macaulay's  objection  [which 
Mr.  Bobinson  puts  into  the  mouth  of  a  Bationalisfc — ^p.  14] 
tells  against  AngUcajis,  and  does  not  tell  against  Oatholics. 
In  other  words,  our  Apostolical  descent  is  to  us  a  theological 
inference,  and  not  primarily  a  doctrine  of  faith;  theirs  to 
them  is  a  first  principle  in  controversy,  and  a  patent  matter 
of  fact,  the  credentials  of  their  mission.  [So  Mr.  Bobinson 
places  it  first  in  the  list  of  claims  of  the  Established  Ohurch 
to  be  the  true  Ohurch  in  England — ^pp.  8,  10.]  That  they 
can  claim  to  have  GKhI's  ministers  among  them,  depends  directly 
and  solely  upon  the  validity  of  their  Orders;  and,  to  prove 
their  validity,  they  are  bound  to  trace  their  Succession  through 
a  hundred  intermediate  steps,  till  at  length  they  reach  the 
Apostles ;  till  they  do  this,  their  claim  is  in  abeyance.  If  it 
is  improbable  that  the  Succession  has  no  flaws  in  it,  they 
have  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  improbability;  if  it  is  pre- 
sumable that  a  special  P^vidence  precludes  such  flaws,  or 
compensates  for  them,  they  cannot  take  the  benefit  of  that 
presumption  to  themselves ;  for  to  do  so  would  be  claiming  to 

belong  to  the  true  Ohurch,  to  which  that  high  Providenoe  is 
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promiBed,  and  this  they  oannot  do  without  ai^^uing  ia  a  oiioley 
first  proying  that  they  are  of  the  true  Ghuroh  because  they 
have  valid  Orders,  and  then  that  their  Orders  are  valid  beeauae 
they  are  of  the  true  Church 

«  We  on  our  side  are  not  in  such  a  dilemma  as  this.  Our 
starting-point  is  not  the  fact  of  a  faithM  tranwnismon  odf 
Orders,  but  the  standing  fact  of  the  Ohurch,  the  Visible  and 
One  Church,  the  reproduction  and  sucoeseion  of  herself  age 
after  age.  It  is  the  Church  herself  that  vouchee  for  ouir 
Orders,  while  she  authenticates  herself  to  be  the  Churchy  not 
by  our  Orders,  but  by  her  Notes"  (loc.  dt.,  pp.  87,  88). 

Tou  will  ask  me,  how  I  prove  the  Boman  Church  to  be  the 
true  Church?  I  answer,  if  there  is  a  true  Christian  Church 
at  all,  it  must  of  necessity  be  One^  it  must  be  Sdy^  it  mast 
be  co-extensive  with  the  human  race,  or  OUhoUe^  it  must  have 
been  founded  by  those  men  whom  history  records  to  have  been 
eommissioned  by  Christ  Himself— in  other  words,  it  must  be 
Apostolic.  Now,  these  Four  Notes,  or  marks,  which  are  involved 
in  the  very  idea  of  a  divine  Beligion,  are  asserted  to  belong 
to  the  true  Church  by  Anglicans  and  all  who  profeas  the 
Nicene  Creed.  K  you  ask,  how  are  they  foIfiUed  in  the 
Boman  Church  and  in  no  other  Chiistian  body?  I  reply  im 
the  words  of  the  Catechism  taught  in  all  our  schools : — 

'^She  is  0»M— because  all  her  members  agree  in  one  Siith; 
have  all  the  same  Sacraments  and  Sacrifice ;  and  are  all  under 
one  head. 

"She  is  Holy — ^because  she  teachee  a  holy  doctrine,  offara 
to  all  the  means  of  holiness;  and  is  distinguished  by  the 
eminent  holiness  of  so  many  thousands  of  hev  childreiL 

''She  is  CathoUc — because  she  subsists  in  all  ages,  teadhee 
all  nations,  and  maintains  all  truths. 

*^She  is  ApoitoUo — because  in  her  Pastors  she  comes  down 
by  a  continual  succession  from  the  Apostles  of  Christ;  and 
has  her  doctrine,  her  orders,  and  her  mission  from  them." 

This  is  how  these  Four  Notes  fit  the  Boman  Church.  I 
leave  it  to  you,  my  Friends,  to  try  if  they  will  fit  the  Anglioani 
Oreek,  or  any  other  body  of  Christians. 
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Thb  AxotEsrr  Bhitish  Chuuou. 

I  oome  now  to  what  Mr.  Eobinson  calls  "the  pedigree  of 
the  Chuxch  of  England/'  and  it  is  here  that  I  hare  most 
fanh  to  find  with  your  Yicar.  I  do  not  blame  an  Anglican 
for  not  seeing  the  doubtfulness  of  Anglican  Orders^  for  he  has 
not  the  advantage  of  the  proper  theological  tests  by  which  to 
try  them*  But  when  a  man  states  as  historical  facts,  things 
which  any  school-boy  may  see  to  be  misrepresentations,  on 
such  an  untrustworthy  authority  as  Wordsworth's  *'  Tkeophihts 
Anglwrnui^**  I  have  a  right  to  complain.  No  doubt,  Mr. 
Bobinson  stated  these  things  in  simple  good  faith,  and  it  pro« 
bably  never  occurred  to  him  to  verify  Wordsworth's  quotations* 
It  is  nearly  twenty  years  ago  since  I  first  read  that  mischievous 
little  book,  but  it  was  several  years  before  my  reading  of  the 
Fathers  and  of  authentic  History  unfo^ed  to  me  the  thoroughly 
dishonest  character  of  '*  Th&ophthu  AngUeanm^  I  gave  one 
specimen  of  it  in  my  Letter  '^  How  and  Why/'  &o.  (p.  2i) ; 
I  will  now  select  two  more  specimens,  which  Mr.  Bobinson 
telU  you  he  has  ''ouUed"  from  that  little  work. 

First,  with  respect  to  the  ancient  ^*  BritUh  Church."  Mr. 
Bobinson  confuses  this  with  the  ^^Ei^lkh  Church,"  and  falls 
into  several  amusing  blunders  in  consequence^  Perhaps  the 
most  astounding  is  his  assertion— ^"  The  fact  is,  the  English 
Church  is  probably  more  ancient  than  the  Boman  Church" 
(p.  13).  When  we  remember  that  the  faith  of  the  Boman 
Church  was  ''spoken  of  in  the  whole  world"  (Bom.  i.  8) 
within  twenty-five  years  of  our  Lord's  Ascension,  and  that 
the  Angles  did  not  enter  Britain  before  A.D.  450,  and  eonse- 
quently  there  was  no  ''  English  Church  "  at  all  until  St.  Augus- 
tine's arrival  in  597,  we  may  well  ask  for  some  proofs  of  so 
extraordinary  a  statement.  Here  they  are,  ''  oulled  from  '  JAm- 
phihu  An^licanut:*" — 

''It  is  probably  of  Eastern  origin,  f'aj  The  time  at  which 
Easter  was  kept  when  S.  Augustine  landed  proves  that;  and 
fhj  our  word  for  Church  proves  the  same"  (p.  13).  Let  ua 
examine  these  proofs. 
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(a)  As  to  Easter.  The  British  Bishops,  at  the  Council  of 
Aries,  in  814,  consented  to  the  first  Canon  of  that  Council, 
which  ran  thus : — *'  In  the  first  place,  concerning  the  keeping 
of  our  Lord's  Pasch  [we  decree],  that  it  be  observed  by  ub 
on  one  day  and  at  one  time  throughout  the  world,  and  that 
according  to  custom  thou  [Episoopus  Bomanus]  direct  letters 
to  all  [on  the  subject]"  (Mansi  ii.,  471).  The  British  Bishops, 
in  the  course  of  250  years,  had  got  confused  in  their  reckoning, 
but  they  had  nothing  in  common  with  the  Oriental  Quarto- 
dedmans  or  others. 

fh)  As  to  the  word  "  Church."  Surely  Mr.  Eobinson  ought 
to  have  remembered  that  the  British  Bishops  did  not  speak 
English,  and  that  the  Welsh  or  ancient  British  word  for 
Church,  was,  and  is,  ''  Eglwys^^^  the  derivation  of  which  is  as 
dearly  from  Eeehsia  as  is  the  French  Eglue,  Why  Kyriak^ 
should  be  more  Gbeek  than  Ecdena^  which  is  always  used  in 
the  Ghreek  Testament,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand. 

In  the  Preface  to  the  first  volume  of  the  new  edition  of 
WUkifCs  Concilia^  published  by  the  Clarendon  Press  at  Oxford, 
the  editors  (one  of  wliom,  Mr.  Haddan,  has  written  a  lengthy 
defence  of  Anglican  Orders)  consider  that  the  care^  study  of 
ancient  documents  establishes  as  certain : — ''  The  groundlessness 
of  the  so-often  alleged  <  Orientalism '  of  the  early  British  Church 
— Oriental  in  no  other  sense  than  that  its  Christianity  orig^ated, 
like  all  Christianity,  in  Asia,  and  found  its  way  to  Britain 
through  (most  probably)  Lyons,  and  not  through  the  then 
equally  Qreek  Church  of  Bome;  but  without  imprinting  one 
single  trace  upon  the  British  Church  itself  of  any  one  thing 
in  a  peculiar  sense  Ghreek  or  Oriental — the  sweeping  away  of 
fictitious  personages  like  King  Ludus,  or  of  gratuitous  assump- 
tions like  that  of  S.  Paul's  personal  preaching  in  these  islands — 
the  pladng  the  British  Easter  controversy  upon  its  right  footing, 
once  more,  of  a  mere  confusion  of  qydes,"  &c.  (Preface,  p.  xix.) 

I  should  have  thought  any  school-boy  would  have  known 
that  the  Saxons  exterminated  the  British  Church  from  the 
land,  and  drove  the  remnant  of  its  children  into  the  mountains 
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of  Wales,  and  the  forests  of  Dumnonia :  so  that  when  S.  Augus- 
tine amved  in  Kent,  Etlielbert's  French  Queen  was  the  only 
Christian  in  England.  8.  Qregory  was  perfectly  aware  of  the 
existence  of  those  poor  British  Bishops,  for  he  formally  placed 
them  under  the  jurisdiction  of  8.  Augustine.* 

They  had  been  so  long  isolated  firom  the  rest  of  Christen- 
dom, that  they  refused,  like  Slapton  Lea,  to  have  anything 
to  do- with  the  ^'many  waters"  of  the  ocean  of  the  Catholic 
Church.  Celtic  Missionaries,  indeed,  began  to  disseminate 
the  Gk)spel  in  the  North  of  England  about  the  same  time  at 
which  8.  Augustine  was  converting  our  Saxon  forefathers 
in  the  8outh.  But  they  also  were  '^ intruders"  on  Mr. 
Bobinson's  theory,  for  they  were  Monks  of  lona,  sons  of 
8.  Patrick,  that  great  Apostle  of  Ireland  who  received,  like 
8.  Aug^tine,  his  mission  from  Home.  No  country  has  owed 
so  much  to  Bome  as  England,  and  none  has  repaid  her  with 
so  much  ingratitude. 

Even  the  British  Church,  according  to  Bede  and  other  an- 
cient historians,  owed  its  foundation,  or,  at  any  rate,  its  hier- 
archy, to  Eleutherius,  Bishop  of  Bome,  the  contemporary  and 
correspondent  of  8.  Ireneeus.  So  that  it  will  be  difficult  for  Mr. 
Bobinson  to  makd  out  that  8.  Alban  was  not  a  Boman  Catho- 
lic.    Bede  calls  the  British  Christians  '^RomanV  (b.  i.,  26,  33). 

*  "  All  the  BishopB  of  Britain  we  commit  to  thy  brotherly  care,  that 
the  IgQoraat  may  be  taught,  the  weak  strengthened  by  persuasion,  and 
the  i)erver8e  corrected  by  authority"  (S.  Greg.  £p.  xL,  64 ;  given  in 
Bede  i.,  27;  Councils,  &c.,  Vol.  iii.,  p.  22;  written  A.D.  601.) 

That  S.  Gregory  did  not  first  learn  of  their  existence  from  S.  Augus- 
tine, is  clear  from  his  letter  to  Queen  Brunihild,  five  years  before  the 
Answers  to  Augustine's  Questions.  In  that  letter  the  Pope  says: — 
"It  has  come  to  us,  that  the  nation  of  the  English,  by  the  will  of  God, 
wishes  to  become  Christian,  hut  the  Priests  who  are  in  their  neigh- 
bourhood have  ifo  pastoral  solicitude  for  them.  And  that  their  souls 
may  not  perish  in  eternal  damnation,  we  have  taken  care  to  send  the 
bearer  of  these  presents,  Augustine,  the  servant  of  God,'*  &c.  (£p.  vi, 
69.     Councils,  &c,  Vol.  iii.,  p.  11 ;  written  A.D.  596). 

The  two  volumes  T.  and  III.  of  the  new  edition  of  Wilkin's  "Cown- 
c»fo,"  &c.,  published  by  the  Clarendon  Press,  contain  the  whole  of  the 
documents  relating  to  the  British  and  early  Anglo-Saxon  Church. 
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It  is  curious  to  observe  the  positiyeuess  with  which  Mr. 
Eobinson  says — **That  there  were  Christiazis  in  England  even 
from  the  Apostles'  times,  no  learned  man  had  even  doubted: 
no  one  can  doubt  it  who  pays  the  slightest  attention  to  the 
subject"  (p.  11).  Contrast  with  this  the  cautious  statement 
of  a  really  learned  man,  who  has  made  the  subject  his  spe- 
cial study.  Mr.  Haddan,  in  Appendix  A  to  the  new  edition 
of  Wilkin's  Concilia  (Vol.  i.,  pp.  22,  24),  on  ''  the  Date  of 
Introduction  of  Christianity  into  Britain,"  thus  sums  up  the 
result  of  his  investigations : — 

**  L  Statements  respecting  British  Christians  at  Rome,  British  Chris- 
tians  in  Britain,  Apostles  or  Apostolic  men  preaching  in  Britain,  in 
the  First  Century;— re^t  npon  either  guess,  mistake,  or  fable. 

'*  II.  Evidence  alleged  for  the  existence  of  a  Christian  Church  in 
Britain  daring  the  Second  Century  ib  similarly  unhistorical." 

I  do  not  myseK  agree  with  all  Mr.  Haddan's  conclusions^ 
but  they  are  entitled  to  the  weight  which  attaches  to  the 
opinion  of  a  learned  student  of  history,  who  gives  us  with 
■crapulous  fidelity  all  the  ancient  documents  upon  the  Bubjeot. 

Dn>  THB  AiroLXOAN  Church  Bbfobm  Hbbsbu  ? 

Passing  over  other  historical  mistakes,  let  us  now  examine 
a  very  confident  assertion  of  Mr.  Bobinson^s.  He  says — ''But 
after  a  while,  with  a  mighty  struggle,  the  whole  Church 
shook  off  the  Boman  yoke.  It  was  not  that  one  man  here 
and  there  forsook  the  Church :  it  was  the  whole  Church,  with 
all  her  Bishops,  Priests,  and  Deacons,  shaking  off  an  alien 
yoke,  and  cleansing  itself  from  error"  (p.  13).  I  suppose 
Mr.  Bobinson  really  believes  this  to  be  a  historical  &ot ;  and, 
in  truth,  it  has  been  so  often  repeated,  that  those  who  repeat 
it  have  forgotten  that  it  is  in  direct  contradiotion  to  all  the 
historical  records  we  have  of  England  in  the  16th  oentniy. 
Even  Mr.  Froude  feels  it  necessary  to  expose  this  absurd 
delusion.  In  my  Letter,  '<  Ilotc  and  Why  T  became  a  Caihoke,'* 
I  have  already  set  the  true  state  of  the  case  before  you;  but 
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it  seems  necessaiy  for  me  to  do  it  again.  I  shall  confine 
myself  to  a  simple  narration  of  liistorical  facts,  in  the  reign 
of  Elizaheth,  attested  hy  standard  Protestant  writers,  and 
drawn  chiefly  firom  Stiype's  Annals.     Here  they  are: — 

A.D.  1658.     Nov.  17th— 4^een  Elizabeth  ascended  the  Throne. 

Dee.   27th. — Queen  forbids   Priests  to  elevate  the   Hoet, 

and  commsndB  all  to  follow  the  order  of  her 
ptiyate  Chapel,  and  forbids  all  preaching 
whatsoever. 
1669.    Jan.    14th  — Queen  crowned  by  Oglethorp,  Bishop  of  Carlisle. 

Jan.  28rd. — Parliament  opened. 

Jan.   24th — Convocation  of  sonthem  province  met,  though 

no  sermon  was  allowed.  They  agreed  on  the 
following  Articles,  which  were  sent  as  a  peti- 
tion to  the  Queen  and  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  all  of  which,  except  the  last,  had  re- 
ceived the  approbation  of  the  two  Universi- 
ties of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  :— 

1.  That  in  the  tacrament  of  the  altar,  by  virtue  of  the  words  of  Christ, 
duly  spoken  by  the  Priest,  is  present  recUiter  under  the  kinds  of  bread 
•ad  wine,  the  natural  Body  of  Christ,  conceived  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and 
also  His  natttiml  Blood. 

2.  That  after  consecration  there  remains  not  the  substance  of  bread 
and  wine,  nor  any  other  substance,  but  the  substance  of  God  and  man. 

8.  That  in  the  Sfass  is  offered  the  true  Body  of  Christ  and  His  true 
Blood,  a  propitiatory  Saerifice  for  the  living  and  the  dead. 

4.  That  to  S.  Peter  the  Apostle,  and  his  lawful  successors  iu  the  Apos- 
tolio  Bee,  as  Christ's  Vicars,  is  given  the  supreme  power  of  feeding  and 
ruling  the  Church  of  Christ  militant,  and  confirming  their  brethren. 

6.  That  the  authority  of  handling  and  defining  concerning  the  things 
belonging  to  faith,  sacraments,  and  discipline  ecclesiastical,  lias  hitherto 
ever  belonged,  and  ought  to  belong  only  to  the  Pastors  of  the  Church ; 
whom  the  Holy  Ghost  for  this  purpose  hath  set  in  the  Church  ;  and  not 
to  laymen  (Cardwell's  Canfsrences,  p.  23). 

Oardwell  adds — **  Such  was  the  only  measure  in  connection 
with  the  Ohurvh  adopted  by  the  Oonvocation  of  1559"  (p.  24). 
Now,  was  this  the  Church  of  England  then  or  was  it  not? 
If  it  was,  then  Mr.  Bobinson's  assertion  is  exactly  the  con- 
trary to  historical  facts.  If  it  was  not,  then  I  do  not  see  how 
he  can  make  out  the  present  Establishment  to  be  identical  with 
the  Church  of  England  that  existed  before  the  Eeformation. 
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But  who  was  it,  then,  who  "shook  off  the  Eoman  yoke," 
aud  cleansed  itself  from  errors?  Let  us  go  on  with  our 
history: — 

A.D.  1659.     Feb.      27th.— The  Act  of  Sapremacy,  declaring  the  Qaeen 

to  be  Supreme  Governor  of  the  Chnrch  of 
England,  and  all  setters  forth  of  the  Pope's 
aathurity  to  be  cast  in  prosmunire  ;  and  at 
the  same  time  the  Act  of  Uniformity  waa 
introduced  into  the  House  of  Lords.  Both 
'  Bills  were  opponed  by  all  the  Bishops,  and 
many  of  the  Peers ;  and  the  debates  on  the 
Supremacy  lasted  until  the  Easter  Recess. 

March  22ud.-r-Heath,  Archbishop  of  York,  spoke  against  it. 

His  speech  is  recorded  in  Hansard,  from 
Strype,  and  also  that  of  Scott,  Bishop  of 
Chester.  It  was  found  necessary  to  break 
down  the  opposition  in  the  Lords.  Ac- 
cordingly— 

March   Slst. — A  Conference  between  the  Catholic  Bishops 

and  the  Genevan  Divines  was  held  at  West- 
minster before  the  Privy  Council ;  and  the 
Bishops,  on  the  pretext,  rightly  or  wrongly, 
of  non-compliance  with  the  regulations  of 
the  Conference,  were  two  of  them  com- 
mitted to  the  Tower,  ^d  five  others  obliged 
to  appear  each  day  before  the  Council  to 
await  their  sentences,  which  they  did  not 
receive  until  May  lOth,  after  the  dissolutioii 
of  Parliament. 
April  9th. — The  Act  of  Supremacy  was  passed  in  the 
absence  of  five  of  the  Bishops. 
Biay  1st.— The  Act  of  Uniformity  abolishing  the  Mass, 
and  ordering  the  Litui^gyof  Edward  VI., 
was,  in  three  days,  read  three  times,  and 
carried  by  a  nuyority  of  three,  nine  spiritual 
and  nine  temporal  Peers  voting  against  it. 
It  ran  in  the  name  of  "  the  Queen's  most 
excellent  Majesty,  the  Lords  Temporal,  and 
all  the  Commons,  &c"  The  "  Lords  iS^pt- 
riiuai**  being  omitted. 

By  this  ingenious  expedient  the  opposition  in  the  House  of 
liords  was  overriddeD,  and  the  Queen's  will  became  the  law. 
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A.D.    1560.      M«7  ISth. — ^The  fonrtoen  Bishops  were  deprired  for  re- 
fusing the  Oath  of  Supremaoy. 

June  IIUl — There  was  no  Mass  at  S.  PaoTs  on  S.  IBar- 

nahas'  Day. 

June  24th. — 8.  John  Baptist's  Day.    The  Book  of  Common 

Prayer  was  used.  Strype  adds — "  But  the 
Popish  Priests,  that  is,  the  majority  of  them, 
utterly  refused"  (Ann.  c  xi). 

July  12th. — Monks  and  Nuns  were  turned  out  of  their 

convents  in  London. 

Aug.  ISth. — ^The  Rood  and  the  Altar  were  torn  down  in 

&  Paul's. 
In  that  same  year  Jewel  wrote  to  his  friends 
at  Geneva,  that  "scarcely  two  at  Oxford 
were  of  their  judgment"  Ajid  Cox,  one  of 
the  disputants  in  the  Conference,  wrote — 
"  At  length  many  of  the  nobility  and  multi- 
tudes of  the  common  people  fell  off  from 
Popery :  but  of  the  CUrgy  none  at  tUL^ 
After  all  the  work  had  been  done  by  Eliia- 
beth,  on — 

Dec.    17th. — Matthew  Parker  was  made  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury.     But   it  was  not  until  two 
yean  afterwards,  on — 
1662i      Jan.  12th.— That  the  new  Protestant  hierarohy  met  in 

Convocation.    Penal  enactments,  persevered 
in  for  250  years,  did  the  rest 

Now,  I  ask,  in  Mr.  Bobinson's  emphatio  lang^uage — Oan  any 
man  in  his  senses  pretend  that  this  Ghurch,  which  met  in 
Oonvooation  on  Januaiy  12th,  1562,  and  approved  the  Thirty- 
nine  Artides,  and  Nowell's  Galvinistic  Catechism,  was  the 
same  Church  which  met  on  January  24th,  1559,  and  parsed 
the  fiye  Articles  quoted  above?  The  House  of  Lords  waa 
the  same  in  the  former  year  as  in  the  latter;  it  oonsiBted, 
for  the  most  part,  of  the  same  members,  and  was  governed 
'by  the  same  laws  and  traditions.  Bvery  Statute  of  the  Bealm 
remains  in  force  until  it  has  been  formally  and  legally  re- 
pealed or  amended :  and  many  of  the  present  laws  of  England 
were  enacted  before  the  time  of  the  Beformation.  And  thus 
the  Constitution  of  England  remains  the  same  embodiment  of 
national  life  now  as  in  the  days  of  the  Plantagenets.      But 


is  ikud  Oinvroh  of  England  tikere  is  no  sneh  oontumify  of  life. 
No  Canon  of  any  of  thd  (Bcomenical  GouncilB,  no  constitution 
of  any  of  the  Proyincial  Crouncils  from  B.  Augustine's  time 
to  tbe  16tli  century,  mot  even  the  inspired  words  of  Holy 
GksriptUlre,  have  any  legal  force,  as  was  proved  in  the  Demson 
Case,  in  the  Established  Church,  which,  according  to  Dr.  Card- 
well,  ''is  indebted  for  its  existence  and  permanence  to  this 
memorable  ConvocatioiL  [of  1662]  more  than  to  any  other" 
{SfffioMia:  ii.,  496).  It  was  an  entirely  new  body  that  met 
on  that  12th  of  January,  in  the  Chapter  House  of  8.  Paul's. 
No  one  thing  remained  the  samCi  except  the  name  of  the 
assembly  and  the  place  in  which  tibey  met.  The  Church  then 
founded  has  gathered  round  it  mudi  that  is  noble  and  beau- 
tiful, and  the  tradition  of  three  hundred  years  has  made  it 
now  appear  yenoraUe,  and  a  thousand  associations  have  «i- 
deat^ed  it  to  the  heaM  of  many.  But  none  of  these  things 
can  blot  out  the  stain  of  its  origin,  or  make  it  other  than  a 
human  institution. 

In  the  light  of  these  historical  &ots,  what  becomes  of  the 
ofb*repeated  notion  of  the  CkunA  of  Engiand  haying  reformed 
itself?  The  Queen  and  her  Ministers  did  the  whole  business, 
and  threw  the  Bishops  into  prison  to  silence  the  real  voice  of 
the  Church,  and  to  compass  a  majority  in  Parliament.  Jufltify 
her  proceedings  if  you  will,  as  Caxdwell  and  other  Anglicans 
do,  by  pleading  the  necessity  of  breaking  the  power  of  "Pofexy^ 
but  de  not  falsify  history  in  order  to  support  the  theories  of 
*^ IJmphiUi9  Angliemm"  If  Mr.  Sobinson's  teaching  is  so 
misleading  with  respect  to  simple  feusts  of  histotyi  how  oaa 
you  be  sure  that  he  la  a  safo  guide  to  follow  in  the  deeper 
and  more  vital  questi<nis  of  CQiristiaa  doctrine? 

In  order  to  make  more  dear  to  you  what  really  happened 
in  th«  16th  century,  under  Elizabeth,  I  must  ask  you  to  bear 
with  me  while  I  make  an  imaginary  sketch  of  a  ^'Beforma- 
tion"  in  Germany  in  the  present  day,  conducted  on  the  same 
plan  as  that  which  founded  the  Established  Church. 

You  kn^ow  that  theve  is  just  now  a  little  sest  of  Gtermans 
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under  the  leadership  of  the  leitned  historian,  Dr.  DolHnger, 
who   call  tiiemselTes    '' Alt-Oatholics/'    and  who   have   been 
greailj  patronized  bj  the  Gkyrvminent  in  Bavaria,  and,  it  is 
said,  are  faroured  by  Fdnoe  Bismarck,     ^ow,  suptxiee  this 
Statesman  were  to  induce  the  new  €terman  Emperor  to  beliere 
that  it  was  contrary  to  the  interests  of  (Germany,  that  any  of 
his  subjects  should  be  fiedthful  spiritual  subjeots  of  fiie  Pope; 
and  weie  to  obtain  the  passing  of  a  law,  by  the  Bmperor  and 
the  representatives  of  Germany,  iJiot  all  G^^mans  were  to  take 
an  oath  repudiating  the  InMIibility  and  Supreme  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Pope.      When  this  oath  came  to  be  administered  to 
the  Bishops  of  the  Catholic  Ohuroh,  they  would,  of  oouMe, 
refuse  it,  and  would  accordingly  be  deprived  of  their  tempo- 
ralities^ and  perhaps  thrown  into  prison.    The  *'Alt*Catholies" 
would  take  it  gUuUy.     It  would  be  neeessaxy  to  fill  up  the 
vacant  Sees,  and  as  it  would  be  out  of  the  question  to  ^Jpfy 
to  the  Pope,  I  shall  suppose  the  Emperor  to  have  recourse 
to  a  Dutch  Jaaaemst  Bishop,  or  even  possibly  to  Dr.  Tait,  to 
eonseorato   Dr.  DoUiager   and  his  oonJSorming  Priests  to  be 
Bishops  of  the  Gennan  Beee.      Suppose  this  done,  and  the 
deprivatiMi  of  iiie  Oatholie  Bishops  persevered  in,  until  they 
all  died,  then  the  only  oooopants  of  ^e  vacant  Sees  would  be 
this  new  DoUingerito  hierarchy  and  their  nominees.    According 
to  Mr.  Bobinson's  theory,  this  would  be  identically  iiie  same 
Ohurch  with  the  andent  Catholic  Church  of  (Germany,  and 
the   successors   of   DoUinger  might   triumphantly  repeat  his 
worda — ''Can  any  man  in  his  senses  deny  that  we  are  tibe 
same  Church  of  Germany  ?    Just  as  Naaman  was  NaamaA  in 
his  diildhood,  and  Naaman  in  his  manhood,  and  Naaman  in 
his  old  age"  (p.  14).     And  yet  '^what  fcrily  it  sounds  when 
you  bring  the  argument  ad  ahmrdumf" 

There  is  much  more  that  I  might  say  on  Mr.  Bobinson^s 
most  imfortunate  attempt  to  defend  the  Church  of  England. 
For  instance,  he  printo  at  the  end  of  his  Sermon  a  Hymn 
which,  he  says,  is  sung  at  S.  John's  ''  with  intense  fervour," 
aad  which  mb  supposed  scsnehow  to  be  a  sign  of  Hie  and  or- 


thodoxy  in  the  Ohurch  of  England.  He  is,  perhaps,  not 
aware  that  that  Hymn  was  composed  from  Father  Faber's 
Hymn  to  the  Blessed  Sacrament  by  the  Eev.  Heniy  Collins, 
now  a  Cistercian. Monk  at  the  Abbey  of  Mount  8.  Bernard, 
in  Leicestershire.  In  fact,  it  woidd  be  difficult  to  point  out 
any  one  good  thing  in  the  Anglican  Communion  that  has  not 
been  stolen  from  Bome. 

My  Friends,  this  Anglican  Church,  founded  by  Hemy  VULl. 
and  Queen  Elizabeth,  is  tottering  to  its  fall.  Its  own  Bishops 
and  Clergy  are  pulling  it  down  as  fSoiSt  as  they  can.  The  new 
Lectionary  is  the  precursor  of  a  new  version  of  the  Scriptures, 
and  who  can  predict  the  revolution  of  thought  and  feeling 
which  the  sweeping  away  of  all  the  associations  entwined 
around  that  '^English  Bible"  wiU  occasion?  In  the  midst 
of  the  religious  confusion  and  uncertainty  which  pervades 
evezy  town  and  village  in  England,  suffer  me  for  a  moment 
to  direct  your  thoughts  to  ''a  city  which  hath  foundations 
whose  builder  and  maker  is  Ood."  The  same  authority,  which 
sent  out  8.  Aug^tine  to  found  the  See  of  Canterbury  and 
the  hierarchy  of  Saxon  and  medissval  England,  when  the  an- 
cient British  Church  had  been  exterminated  from  the  soil,  has 
in  our  own  day  sent  forth  a  third  hierarchy  to  occupy  the 
chief  centres  of  industry  and  of  thought,  in  this,  once  Catholic, 
but  now  Protestant  country.  That  authority,  says  Macaulay, 
'^saw  the  commencement  of  all  the  governments  and  of  all 
the  ecclesiastical  establishments  that  now  exist  in  the  world; 
and  we  feel  no  assurance  that  she  is  not  destined  to  see  the 
end  of  them  all."  Look  back  through  the  history  of  the  last 
1,800  years,  and  you  will  always  see  the  authority  of  Borne, 
ever  planting  new  Churches,  withstanding  and  condemning 
each  new  heresy  as  it  arose,  protecting  the  weak,  and  humbling 
the  pride,  and  drawing  down  upon  herself  the  wrath  of  the 
strong  and  the  self-willed:  ever  on  the  point  of  being  over- 
whelmed, and  yet  always  emerging  with  youthful  unimpaired 
vigour  from  the  conflict.  Let  not  men  deceive  you,  by  fixing 
your  exclusive  attention  on  the  five  or  six   unworthy  Popes 
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who,  in  the  space  of  eighteen  centuries,  hare  disgraced  their 
holy  office ;  but  look  rather  at  the  two  hundred  and  fifty  good 
and  virtuous  men  who  have  reflected  honour  upon  the  human 
race,  such  as  no  other  line  of  Bishops  or  of  Kings  has  erer 
been  known  to  do.  And  then  seek  for  the  origin  of  this 
authority,  the  first  link  in  this  wonderful  chain.  It  is  found, 
not  in  the  musty  archives  of  the  State  Paper  0£B.ce,  but  in 
the  ever-living  words  of  Him  who  is  Eternal — "I  say  unto 
thee,  thou  art  Peter,  and  on  this  Bock  wiU  I  build  My 
Church,  and  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against  it. 
And  I  will  give  unto  thee  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
and  whatsoever  thou  shalt  bind  on  earth  shall  be  bound  in 
heaven,  and  whatsoever  thou  shalt  loose  on  earth  shall  be 
loosed  in  heaven."  Here  is  a  divine  foundation  for  order  and 
jurisdiction,  a  sure  promise  on  which  the  soul  can  rest  in  un- 
hesitating security,  the  shadow  of  a  great  Bock  in  a  weary 
land. 

That  you,  my  dear  Friends,  may  have  the  grace  to  come  to 
this  divinely-constituted  centre  of  Catholic  unity,  is  the  constant 
daily  prayer  of 

Your  faithful  Servant  in  Christ, 

W.  B.  BEBNABD  BBOWNLOW. 

The  Presbytery t  St.  Mary-Church, 

Feast  of  St.  Peter's  Chair  in  Rome,  January  ISth,  1872. 


POSTSCBTPT . 

My  remarks  upon  Mr.  Bobinson's  assertion  that  the  Church 
of  England  has  ''the  full  body  of  Christian  doctrine  contained 
in  the  Creeds,  held  with  absolute  fidelity  by  our  Clergy,  and 
proclaimed  with  diligent  fervour  in  aU  our  Churches"  (p.  9\ 
have  received  an  unexpected  confirmation  from  no  less  an 
authority  than  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  himself.  On 
Friday,  February  9th,  the   Primate  of  the  Anglican   Church, 
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■tftti£iig  ill  tiie  mldrt  of  hi«  sufRntgsa  Bidiops  aatfCfAibled  iti 
Ooatocatiott,  said  of  the  Athattiwmn  Oreed-^^l^th  regaxd  to 
the  dmmstoiy  olanseB,  there  was  no  pereon  in  that  toom  who 
believed  in  them."  The  only  remark  this  statement  elicited 
was  a  joonlar  obserration  of  the  Bishop  of  Peterborough — 
'^That  is  why  I  want  to  get  rid  of  them — (laughter)."  So 
that  we  hare  the  assembled  episcopate  of  England  admitting^ 
that  the  doctrines  of  the  Holy  Trinity  and  the  Incamation 
ate  not  necessary  to  salration ;  and,  moreover,  confessing  that 
they  are  all  in  the  habit  of  saying  with  theii*  Hps  solemn 
words,  whidi  they  none  of  them  believe  in  tiieir  hearts.  Mr. 
Maskell  did  not  exaggerate  when  he  said,  three  years  ago-^ 
*'The  reformed  Ohurch  of  Bngland  has  no  *£uth'  and  has 
no  < doctrine.'" 
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UNITY  AND  UNIFORMITY. 


"  EndeavouriDg  to  keep  the  unity  of  the  spirit  in  the  bonds  of  peace.  There 
is  one  body  and  one  spirit,  even  as  ye  are  called  in  one  hope  of  your  calling." — 
£puB8iAN8  ir.,  3,  4. 

Tiifi  disposition  of  mind  here  earnestly  commended  by  St. 
Paul,  and  the  reason  which  he  lays  down  for  its  cultivation, 
were  never  more  worthy  of  attention  and  admiration  than 
at  the  present  time.  The  excellence  and  desirableness  of 
unity  between  the  different  members  of  one  body  must  be 
apparent  to  all.  When  we  see  how  direful  are  the  effects  of 
discord  on  the  Church  and  on  the  world,  we  should  be 
willing  to  consider  the  interests  of  the  whole  body  as  far 
more  important  than  the  feelings  or  views  of  any  parties 
comprised  in  it.  In  order,  to  promote  concord,  it  is  the 
bounden  duty  of  every  member  of  Christ's  body,  and 
especially  of  His  ministers,  to  give  up  self-assertion  and 
self-will,  which  are  the  roots  of  disunion.  How 
skilfully  docs  the  Apostle,  in  the  preceding  verses, 
point  this  out  by  urging  the  opposite  virtues,  as  the 
source  of  that  oneness  of  heart,  of  which,  at  all  times,  the 
Church  of  Christ  stands  so  much  in  need  !  '^  I  beseech 
you  that  ye  walk  worthy  of  the  vocation  wherewith  ye  are 
called,  with  all  lowliness  and  meekness,  with  long-suffering, 
forbearing  one  another  in  love."  "  Lowliness  and  meek- 
ness "  with  regard  to  our  own  views  and  wishes,  and 
"love"  for  others,  begetting  in  us  a  "long-suffering  for- 
bearance "  towards  them^  if  they  differ  from  us,  are  indeed 


of  the  essence  of  the  Christian  ealling.    Without  these  there 
can  be  no  solid  foundation  for  peace^  no  hope  of  unity. 

The  knowledge,  moreover,  that  the  interests  of  other  mem- 
bers of  the  household  of  God  are,  in  fact,  bound  up  insepa- 
rably with  our  own,  should  induce  us,  even  from  a  regard  to 
ourselves,  to  consider  the  duty  of  looking  beyond  ourselves^ 
and  should  teach  us  the  folly  of  causing  disunion  in  seeking 
selfish  ends.  No  Christian  man  can  try  to  separate  himself  and 
his  designs  from  those  of  the  Church,  as  a  whole,  without 
doing  an  injury  to  the  whole.  For  the  church  of  God, 
composed  of  many  members,  is,  we  are  told  by  St.  Paul, 
"  one  body,"  animated  by  ''  one  Spirit,"  cheered  by 
"  one  hope,"  acknowledging  "  one  Lord,  one  faith,  one  bap- 
tism," having  one  Father,  God,  "  who  is  above  all,  and 
through  all,  and  in  all,"  the  members  of  his  body. 

This  description  of  the  constitution  of  the  church  of  God 
has,  of  course,  a  far  wider  range  than  is  comprised  within 
any  single  ecclesiastical  system.     There  is  no  visible  Church 
on  earth  that  can  arrogate  to  itself  the  exclusive  claim  to  be 
the  only  people  of  God,  the  body  of  Christ.     As  the  prayer 
in  the  Communion  Office  beautifully  expresses  it,  "  the  mys- 
tical body  of"  God's  ^'Son  is  the  blessed  company  of  all 
faithful  people."     Casting  our  eyes  over  the  world,  we  find 
these  members  of  Christ  scattered  over  the  face  of  the  earthy 
of  various  peoples  and  languages,  and  colours  and  modes  of 
thought.    Wherever  I  find  a  true  believer,  who  acknowledges 
and  loves  the  "  one  Lord  "  of  life  and  glory,  '*  the  head  over 
all  things  to  his  Church;  "  who  holds  the  "  one  faith  "  of 
the  Gospel,  casting  his  soul  on  the  atonement  made  by  the 
blood  of  the  Cross ;  who,  by  *'  one  baptism  "  in  the  name  of 
the  Father  and  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  has  put  on 
Christ;  who  is  the  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  *'one 
Spirit ;"  who  has  God  for  his  Father ; — there  I  gratefully 


reeognise  a  member  of  the  ''  one  body/'  by  whatever  name 
he  be  called.  We  belieye  that  there  are  many  such 
among  Boman  Catholicfl;  however  we  may  ourselves  be 
unable  to  see  how  Popery  can  be  consistent  with  the  Gospel 
and  with  the  spiritual  headship  of  Christ  over  His  Church* 
Such  are  also  to  be  found  among  Presbyterians  and*  other 
bodies  who  dissent  in  discipline  from  our  Church.  I  cannot 
doubt^  since  I  hope  to  meet^  in  heaven,  faithful  soldiers  from 
the  various  tribes  of  "  the  Israel  of  God/'  that  these  are  now 
spiritual  children  of  Abraham.  This  "  blessed  company  of 
all  faithful  people  *'  is  the  "  one  body  "  of  which  St.  Paul 
speaks  in  the  text.  They  are  the  true  and  only  Catholic 
Church,  because  they  comprise  all  true  believers,  and  must 
therefore  be  the  universal  Church  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
word. 

You  will  not  imagine,  however,  that,  because  I  gladly 
acknowledge  the  spiritual  unity  with  ourselves,  in  the  ''  one  " 
mystical  "  body,"  of  many  beyond  our  pale,  therefore  I  re- 
gard it  as  a  matter  of  little  importance  what  may  be  the 
organization  of  the  Church,  as  a  visible  body.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  the  Church,  as  an 
organized  society,  should  be  as  complete  and  perfect  as  pos- 
sible. With  this  conviction,  I  hold  it  to  be  an  inestimable 
privilege  to  belong  to  the  Church  of  England,  and  the  chiefest 
of  all  honours  to  be  one  of  her  ministers.  As  a  Church,  her 
doctrines  and  discipline  are  so  scriptural  and  so  apostolic 
that  there  is  no  other  system  which  can  compare  with  her. 
Taking  her  stand  on  the  only  infallible  rule  of  faith,  the 
written  Word  of  God,  and  modelling  her  discipline  accord- 
ing to  the  pure  type  of  apostolic  times,  she  has  a  full  right 
to  her  claim  of  being  the  visible  embodiment  of  spiritual 
truth.  All  her  members  may  justly  acknowledge  her  ex- 
cellence, and  use,  respecting  her,  the  words  of  St.  Paul  in 
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the  texti  '^  There  is  one  body,  one  Spirit,  one  Lord,  one 
faith,  one  baptism,  one  Father,  God.*'    And  for  her  success 
and  well*being  we  should  earnestly  strive,  with  one  heart 
"  endeayouring  to  k^p  the  unity  of  the  spirit  in  the  bond  of 
peace."    Her  interests  should  be  regarded  as  of  paramount 
importance,  because  of  her  excellence  and  the  benefits  which 
she  confers.     One  of  her  chief  excellences  is  the  principle 
by  which  she  is  established  as  "  one  "  national "  body."    So 
that,  however  remote  or  imimportant  a  parish  may  be,  it  yet 
forms  part  of  a  great  system  of  truth  embracing  the  whole 
land.    We  cannot,  therefore,  any  of  us,  look  on  ourselves  as 
independent  of  the  rest,  as  though  each  congregation  were  a 
separate  Church  and  might  institute  its  own  ordinances.   In 
the  case  of  the  human  body,  however  small  the  part  may  be 
that  is  diseased,  even  though  there  be  only  a  thorn  in  the 
flesh,  the  whole  man  feels  disordered  and  ill  at  ease.     So  in 
the  '^  one  visible  body  "  of  Christ,  the  Church,  every  mem* 
ber,  however  unimportant  it  may  be  in  itself,  acquires  im- 
portance from  the  fact  that  it  is  an  integrant  part  of  a  highly 
organized  whole.     If  it  suffers  from  disorder  or  decay,  the 
entire  body  suffers  with  it  and  through  it,  and  is  entitled  and 
bound  to  do  what  can  be  done  to  cure  the  evil.    This  reflec- 
tion makes  us  see  that  we  are,  in  our  several  positions,  com- 
pelled by  our  duty  as  English  Churchmen,  to  ''look  not  every 
man  on  his  own  things,  but  every  man  also  on  the  things  of 
others."— (Phil.  ii.  4.) 

In  doing  this  we  shall  be  struck  with  the  wisdom  of  the 
principle  on  which  the  Church  is  established  and  her  ordi- 
nances are  regulated.  These  were  settled  and  confirmed  by 
men  who  were  thoroughly  qualified  by  their  high  endow- 
ments and  position  to  act  with  authority.  The  clergy  in 
their  Convocation  and  the  laity  in  Parliament  combined  to 
lay  the  foundations  deep  and  strong,  and  to  erect  a  goodly 


edifice.  They  took  care  to  provide  that  every  Englishman^ 
wherever  situated  and  into  whatever  parish  church  he  might 
enter,  should  know  beforehand  and  be  enabled  to  join  in  the 
public  worship,  and  should  feel  sure  as  to  what  the  form 
of  service  is  to  be.  This,  of  course,  could  be  effected  only 
by  decreeing  one  sole  method  for  the  whole  Church  and 
kingdom.  For  the  sake  of  unity  among  men  of  various 
methods  of  thought,  there  is  not  allowed  by  the  law  of  the 
Church,  whii;h  is  also  the  law  of  the  realm,  any  conspicuous 
badge  of  party  within  "  the  houses  of  God  in  our  land,** 
whether  of  what  is  called  High  Church,  or  Low  Church,  or 
any  other.  Thus  true  catholicity  is  provided  for ;  the  privi- 
lege of  unity  of  worship  is  afforded  by  uniformity  of  ritual ; 
which  could  not  be  if  every  particular  congregation  were 
allowed  to  follow  their  own  devices.  While  the  right  of 
private  judgment  is  guaranteed,  the  public  ceremonial  is  to 
be  the  same  everywhere ;  that,  whatever  a  man's  views  may 
be,  he  may  at  least  have  the  privilege  of  worship  with  his 
fellow-Christians.  This  regulation  will  necessarily  some- 
times  run  counter  to  private  views  and  wishes.  But  every 
clergyman  is  bound  in  conscience  to  obey  the  law  exactly  and 
fully.  There  seem  to  be  only  two  courses  open  to  an  honest 
man  in  any  position :  either  to  conform  to  the  rules  binding 
on  him,  by  promising  obedience  to  which  he  gained  his  posi- 
tion; or  to  relinquish  the  position  itself,  should  the  con- 
science not  allow  conformity.  If  the  Church  of  England  is 
to  continue  established  as  she  is,  she  must  become  strong  in 
this  respect ;  or  her  days  as  the  Established  Church  of  the 
kingdom  will  be  few,  and  an  irretrievable  misfortune  be  the 
result.  We  should  take  this  to  heart,  and  every  one  himself 
be  willing  to  make  sacrifices  for  the  sake  of  unity,  and  to 
**  be  subject  not  only  for  wrath,  but  also  for  conscience  sake." 
(Bom.  xiii.  5). 
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In  fbll  sympathy  with  this  principle,  I  hare  lately  been 
anxiously  considering  what  the  jadgment  of  ihe  highest 
Chnrch  Conrt  lays  down  as  the  law  with  r^ard  to  the  dress 
of  the  clergyman,  and  it  has  struck  me  that  I  hare  not  been 
accustomed  to  carry  out  the  requirement  of  wearing 
the  surplice  only  in  all  my  public  ministrations.  There  is 
great  force  in  the  statement  that  at  the  present  time  it  is 
the  duty  of  erery  man  who  is  desirous  of  the  adyancement 
of  Erangelical  principles  in  the  Church,  to  manifest  a 
ready  acquiescence  on  his  side  in  what  seems  requred  of 
him;  if  we  are  to  expect  a  willing  obedience  from  those 
who  feel  distressed  by  the  judgment  in  other  respects. 
Nothing  in  these  latter  days  has  given  more  gratification 
to  tiue  sons  of  our  Reformed  Church  than  the  decision  as  to 
vestncnts.  A  stop  will  be  put  to  the  plague-spot  of 
Bitualism  which  has  been  spreading  and  infecting  the  body 
of  which  we  form  part.  These  foreign  ceremonies  hare,  by 
the  recent  judgment,  had  the  stamp  of  illegality  placed  on 
them.  But  the  strong  and  explicit  language  of  the  Judges 
in  this  matter  makes  it  appear  plain  that  the  use  of  any  robe 
whatever  in  public  service  by  the  minister,  except  the  sur- 
plice and  academical  hood,  is  illegal.  We,  therefore,  that 
have  been  wearing  a  scarf,  or  stole,  over  the  surplice,  and  a 
black  gown  in  part  of  the  service,  acting,  in  ignorance, 
against  the  express  ordinance,  may  well  apply  to  ourselves 
the  rebuke  administered  by  St.  Paul  to  the  Jews  of  his  day  : 
— *^  Ihou  that  teachest  another,  teachest  thou  not  thyself? 
.  •  .  Thou  that  makest  thy  boast  of  the  law,  through  break- 
ing the  law,  dishonourest  thou  God  ?  *' — (Rom.  ii.,  SI,  8S). 

The  Judgment  respecting  vestments  "states  that,  by  the 
Injunctions  and  Advertisements  of  Elizabeth,  which  were 
authorised  by  statute,  the  surplice  alone  was  left  as  the  dress 
of  the  clergy  in  their  parish  churches : — *'  The  canons  of 
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1603-4^  adopting  anew  the  reference  to  the  Rubric  of 
Edward  YI.,  sanctioned  in  express  terms  all  that  the  adyer- 
tisements  had  done  in  the  matter  of  the  vestments^  and 
ordered  the  surplice  only  to  lie  used  in  parish  churches."  * 
'^  The  provisions  of  the  Canons  and  Prayer  Book  must 
be  read  together  as  far  as  possible  ;  and  the  Canons  upon  the 
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vesture  of  the  ministers  must  be  held  to  be  an  exposition  of 
and  limitation  of  the  Kubric  of  ornaments."  f  With  re- 
gard to  the  meaning  of  the  Rubric^  the  Judges  quote  the 
documents  left  by  Bishop  Cosins,  who  helped  to  compose 
the  Rubric^  and  by  other  Bishops  fully  entitled  to  be  inter- 
preters of  its  meaning  :— 

*'  Their  Lordships  may  refer  to  the  varioua  Visitation 
Articles  published  in  the  second  report  of  the  Ritual  Com- 
mission and  elsewhere^  as  showing  that  the  surplice  alone 
was  to  be  used^  and  that  deviation  from  that  rule  was  on  the 
side  of  defect  and  not  in  the  direction  of  returning  to  the 
vestments  of  the  mass.  Some  of  the  Articles  of  Visitation 
were  published  by  Bishop  Cosins  and  others  who  took  part  in 
the  revision  of  the  Prayer  Book.  In  the  6th  Article,  Bishop 
Cosins  inquires : — '  Have  you  a  large  and  decent  surplice 
(one  or  more)  for  the  minister  to  wear  at  all  times  of  his 
publick  ministration  in  the  church  ? '  (3  Ritual  Commis- 
sion, 601  a.)  This  repetition  of  the  words  *  at  all  times  of 
his  ministration/  the  exact  words  oi  the  Rubric,  is  very  sig- 
nificant as  a  contemporaneous  exposition  of  it  by  one  of  its 
framers."  J  With  regard  to  the  stringent  limitation  of  the 
Advertisements  of  Elizabeth,  as  confirmed  by  the  Canons  and 
the  Act  of  Uniformity^  the  Judgment  is  remarkably  distinct 
in  its  decision. 

*  Judgment  of  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  in 
the  case  of  Hebbert  v.  Purchas.  London  :  Butterworths,  7,  Pleet 
Street.     1871.     P.  17. 

t  lb.  p.  30,  X  I^-i  PP-  1^>  ^7. 
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They  (their  Lordships)  think  that  the  inquiries  of  Sandys 
and  Aylmer^  already  quoted^  show  that  the  surplice  was  not 
to  be  the  least  or  lowest^  but  the  only  vestment  of  the  pare- 
chial  clergy.  They  think  that  the  Articles  of  Visitation 
issued  at  and  after  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity, 
which  ask  after  the  '  fair  surplice  for  the  minister  to  wear  at 
all  times  of  his  ministration^'  without  any  suggestion  of  any 
other  yestment^  could  scarcely  have  been  put  forth  by 
Bishops  desirous  of  a  more  elaborate  ritual^  and  aware  that 
the  vestments  were  now  of  statutable  obligation.  They 
think  that  in  prescribing  the  surplice  only  the  Advertise- 
ments meant  what  they  said^  the  surplice  wdy ;  and  that 
strong  steps  were  taken  to  insure  that  only  the  surplice 
should  be  used. 

'^  Their  Lordships  remark  further  that  the  doctrine  of 
a  minimum  of  ritual  represented  by  the  surplice,  with  a 
maximum  represented  by  a  return  to  the  medieeval  vest- 
ments, is  inconsistent  with  the  fact  that  the  Rubric  is  a  posi- 
tive order,  under  a  penal  statute,  accepted  by  each  clergy- 
man, in  a  remarkably  strong  expression  of  assent  and  consent, 
and  capable  of  being  enforced  with  severe  penalties.  It  is 
not  to  be  assumed  without  proof  that  such  a  statute  was 
framed  so  as  to  leave  a  choice  between  contrary  interpreta- 
tions in  a  question  that  had  ever  been  regarded  as  momen- 
tous, as  the  learned  Judge  remarks,  and  had  stirred  some  of 
the  strongest  passions  of  man."* 

These  last  remarks  of  their  Lordships  are  especially  im- 
portant in  relation  to  the  supposed  liberty  for  clergymen  to 
vary  their  dress  in  public  worship  by  assuming  another 
dress  than  the  surplice  in  the  pulpit. 

Nor  were  these  regulations  in  any  way  altered  by  the  last 
Act  of  Uniformity.   *^  Their  Lordships  think  that  the  Canons 

*  Judgment  of  the  Judicial  Committco,  p.  19. 
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reUtiag  to  the  vestments  of  the  ministers  were  not  repealed 
by  the  Act  of  Uniformity^  and  that  the  Canons  had  the  same 
force  after  the  passing  of  that  Act  which  they  had  before. 
The  contemporary  exposition  on  this  point  is  rery  strong. 
Bishop  Henchman^  of  Salisbury,  in  166£,  in  inquiring  whe- 
ther his  churches   are  provided  with  the  Prayer  Book, 
'newly  established/  inquires  for  'the  comely,  large,  and 
fine  surplice,'  and  for  no  other  vestment.  The  same  inquiry 
for  the  "  comely,  large  surplice,  for  the  minister  to  wear  at 
all  times  of  his  ministration,"  is  found  in  a  great  number  of 
visitation  articles   republished  by  the  Bitual  Commission 
(Report  Hf  Appendix,  pp.  606,  614,  and  following),  extend* 
ing  firom  1662  to  the  end  of  the  century."  * 

There  is  no  power  in  any  one  to  relax  these  provisions  of 
.  the  statute  law.    A  remarkable  passage  in  the  Judgment 
bears  on   this  point.      We  read  (p.   28) : — "  The  Act  of 
Uniformity,  by  the  strictness  of  its  provisions,  reflects  the 
temper  of  its  firamers.     The  fate  of  '  a  proviso  as  to  the  dis- 
pensation with  deprivation  for  not  using  the  cross  and  sur- 
plice,' which  was  sent  down  from  the  House  of  Lords  to  the 
'House  of  Commons,  illustrates  this.    The  Commons  rejected 
the  proviso  (Commons'  Journal,  viii.,  413),  and  in  the  sub- 
sequent conference  between  the  two  Houses,  the  Manager, 
Saijeant  Charlton,  gave,  among  other  reasons  for  rejecting 
the  proviso,  'that  it  would  unavoidably  establish    schism 
....  and  he  thought  it  very  incongruous  at  the  time  when 
you  are  settling  uniformity  to  establish  schism.'    And  the 
House  of  Lords  agreed  that  this  proviso  should  be  struck 
out  (Lords*  Journals,  vol.  xi.,  pp.  449a,  450a,  450b).     It 
cannot  be  supposed  that  an  Act  which  applud  the  principle 
of  Uniformity  so  strictly  in  the  one  direction,  was  intended 
on  the  other  to  open  the  door  to  a  return  to  practices  that 

*  Judgment  of  the  Judicial  Committee,  p.  22. 
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were  Buspected  as  Romish The  purpose  of  the 

Act  is  clear.  It  was  to  establish  an  imifonmty  upon  all 
parties  alike."  We  may  well  question  the  wisdom  of 
rejecting  the  prudent  proTiso  designed  bj  the  Lords  ;  but 
we  cannot  fail  to  see  what  the  law  exacted.  From  the  words 
which  are  in  italics,  it  is  plain  that  the  Judges  hold 
that  there  is  no  authority  for  disallowing  the  surplice  under 
any  conditions. 

In  &TOur  of  the  lawfulness  of  using  a  different  dress  for 
the  sermon,  it  has  been  pleaded  that  it  is  in  a  different 
cat^ory  from  the  rest  of  the  service.  For  myself,  I  cannot 
but  consider  the  sermon  as  a  most  important  part  of  the 
public  ministrations  of  the  clergyman.  When  we  remember 
St.  Paul's  earnest  words,  that  **  it  pleases  God  through  the 
foolishness  of  preaching  to  save  them  that  belieye,**  we  dare 
not  depreciate  this  blessed  means  of  grace  to  men.  Indeed, 
the  Apostle  goes  so  far  as  to  place  it  in  his  case  as  of  higher 
importance  than  one  of  the  sacraments :  '*  I  was  not  sent  to 
baptise,  but  to  preach  the  Gospel."  Beckoned  at  its  true 
value,  the  sermon  is  as  worthy  of  the  robe  of  authority,  as 
the  other  part  of  public  ministration. 

But  then  the  consideration  has  been  urged  that,  in  preach- 
ing, the  minister  uses  his  own  words,  and  not  words  given 
him  by  the  Church,  and  therefore  should  lay  aside  the  sur- 
plice. No  doubt  in  these  days  the  homilies  are  never 
preached.  If  they  were,  this  remark  would  not  hold  good. 
Preachers  are,  at  least,  supposed  to  preach  their  own  ser- 
mons ;  but  are  these,  therefore,  without  the  sanction  and 
authority  of  the  Church  ?  When  a  priest  is  ordained,  the 
bishop — the  rightful  giver  of  the  authorization  of  the  Church 
— oonfers  on  him  the  authority  to  preach,  by  the  same  act 
that  empowers  him  to  administer  the  sacraments.  In  preach- 
ing, then,  the  clergyman  is  not  like  a  mere  private  Christian 
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giving  his  opinion.     The  Church,  also  by  the  right,  which 
she  reserves,  to  call  him  to  account  for  what  he  utters,  sanc- 
tions his  sermons  by  her  silence  when  he  is  not  called  to 
account.     If  these  facts,  of  giving  a  man  express  authority 
to  preach,  and  of  afterwards  holding  him  responsible  for 
what  he  utters,  do  not  imply  that  his  sermons  are  part  of  the 
supply  furnished  by  the  Church  for  her  children,  what  do 
they  imply?     But  if  the  sermon  be   an  essential  blessing 
bestowed  by  the  Church,  through  her  appointed  servant,  then 
there  seems  no  reasonableness  in  his  putting  off  the  garb  of 
her  ministry.     And  in  this  case  we  may  argue  by  analogy 
from  the  practice  of  the  highest  order  in  the  ministry.     We 
should  be  justly  surprised  if  we  saw  a  bishop  laying  aside 
the  dress   of  his   ministry  whenever — as  in  preaching,  in 
addresses  at  confirmations,  or  at  visitations — he  is  not  using 
the  express  words  of  any  formulary,  though  speaking  with 
the  high  authority  given  to  him  by  the  Church.     Yet  the 
same  law  ordains   the   use  of  the  presbyteral  dress,   that 
enjoins  the  episcopal ;  and  both  have  been  violently  assailed 
by  men  of  extreme  opinions,  in  days  gone  by. 

The  obligation  to  continue  the  use  of  the  surplice  through- 
out the  service  seems  also  implied  by  the  order  in  the  Com- 
munion Office,  which  every  clergyman  has  promised  to 
follow,  that  he  shall  return  to  the  Lord's  table,  and  finish 
the  service  there.  If  this  be  not  implied,  then  we  must  infer 
that,  every  Sunday  morning,  every  clergyman  taking  the 
whole  duty  is  to  disappear  twice  during  the  service,  and  is, 
in  fact,  to  make  three  processions  from  the  vestry,  with  a 
different  coloured  dress  on  each  occasion. 

Such  a  method  would  seem  to  savour  somewhat  of  the 
ultra-ritualism  and  symbolism  which  we  condemn  in 
others.  The  difficulty  is  got  over  by  disobedience  to  the 
law  on  the  part  of  those  of  us  who  have  worn  the  gown 
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while  preachings  and  by  finishing  the  service  in  the  pulpit. 
But^  on  reflection^  that  seems  scarcely  an  **  excellent  way^*' 
even  if  it  be  any  longer  safe. 

There  is  no  authority  for  the  use  of  the  academic  dress  as 
an  ecclesiastical  habit.  As  a  distinctive  vestment^  it  is  only 
the  mark  of  secular  learning ;  and  in  these  days  it  is 
no  guarantee  that  the  wearer  is  even  a  Christian.  Yet 
every  one  must  admire  the  respect  which  the  Church  shows 
for  learning,  by  requiring  that  the  graduate  shall  wear  his 
hood  aver  the  ecclesiastical  dress,  during  public  prayer  and  in 
preaching.  At  the  same  time,  there  are  a  great  number  of 
clergymen  who  are  not  graduates.  Their  ministrations  are 
not  to  be  the  less  valued  on  that'  account,  and  are  quite  as 
authoritative  as  those  of  any  of  their  order.  And  the  Church 
has  with  great  care  provided  that  there  shall  not  be  any 
conspicuous  badge  of  inferiority,  by  ordering  that  they  wear 
a  black  tippet  or  hood,  though  not  of  silk.  But  the  question 
naturally  arises,  if  these  are  to  put  off  the  surplice  when 
preachings  what  kind  of  robe  are  they  to  assume,  as  there  is 
no  authority  for  any  dress  to  be  worn  under  the  surplice^ 
except  the  cassock  ? 

With  regard  to  the  graduate's  gown,  it  is  clear  that  the 
Universities,  by  whose  authority  alone  it  is  worn,  have  no 
more  to  do  with  the  regulation  of  the  dress  of  the  clergy 
than  with  that  of  judgesj  or  barristers,  or  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  or  of  any  other  public  men^  who  happen 
to  be  graduates  also.  This  should  especially  be  borne  in 
mind  in  these  days^  when  the  Universities  are  open  to  men 
of  any,  or  no,  religion. 

The  only  occasions  on  which  academic  robes  are  authorised 
in  preaching  arc  when  sermons  are  preached  before  the 
Universities.  In  this  case,  however,  the  use  of  this  dress  is 
not  by  the  authority  of  the  Church,  but  of  the  University, 
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whose  rights  were  expressly  reserved  in  the  Act  of  Uni- 
formity. The  gown  here  is  the  robe  of  the  academic^  and 
not  of  the  ecclesiastic.  It  is  indicative  of  that  authority  by 
which  alone  the  preacher  is  appointed^  that  of  the  University, 
The  sermon  is  not  part  of  a  ministration  in  which  there  is 
united  public  prayer ;  but  is  a  discourse^  by  an  honoured 
and  distinguished  member  of  a  learned  body^  on  the  sub- 
limest  of  all  sciences. 

And  the  fact  should  be  borne  in  mind^  in  connection  with 
this,  that  when  members  of  the  University  assemble  for 
public  worship,  in  the  full  sense  of  the  term,  in  their  College 
Chapels,  the  preacher  does  not  lay  aside  his  surplice. 

But  docs  not  custom  confer  the  right  of  wearing  the  gown 
in  the  pulpit  ?  In  the  first  place,  this  custom  has  not  been 
universal,  like  the  utter  disappearance  of  the  yestments 
adduced  by  the  judges  of  the  Highest  Court  of  Appeal  in 
their  late  decision.  Within  the  memory  of  many,  the  wear- 
ing of  the  surplice  throughout  the  service  was  universal 
throughout  Lincolnshire  and  many  other  counties,  especially 
of  the  north  of  England.  The  black  gown  in  preaching  has 
been  gradually  adopted  in  many  places,  and  discarded  in 
others,  according  to  no  settled  rule. 

We  must  remember,  moreover,  that  when  they  acknow- 
ledged the  value  of  an  '^  expositio  contemporanea,"  the 
Judges  were  deciding  as  to  the  relative  importance  of  two 
apparently  conflicting  enactments,  and  not  as  to  the  legality 
of  a  practice  which  was  against  the  express  words  of  a 
statute,  and  with  no  vestige  of  any  written  decree  or  pre- 
cept in  its  favour,  to  justify  its  continuance.  Their  Lord- 
ships point  out  the  ground  on  which  they  decided.  They  say 
(p.  2i)  '^  contemporaneous  and  continuous  usage  is  of  the 
greatest  efficacy  in  law  for  determining  the  true  construction 
of  obscurely-framed  documentsi^'    But  surely  the  order  that 
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the  minister  shall  wear  ''  the  surplice  at  all  times  of  his 
public  ministration/'  is  not  an  obscurely-framed  document. 
And  their  Lordships  say  expressly  : — '^  It  is  quite  true  that 
neither  contrary  practice  nor  disuse  can  repeal  the  positive 
enactments  of  a  statute  "  (p.  24). 
It  is  evident  to  my  mind^  therefore^  that  we  may  legi- 

* 

timately  imitate  the  words  of  the  Judges  (p.  20)^  who^  when 
speaking  of  their  conclusion  as  to  the  vestments,  say :— '^  If 
the  minister  is  ordered  to  wear  a  surplice  at  all  times  of  his 
ministration,  he  cannot  wear  an  alb  and  tunicle  when  assist- 
ing at  the  Holy  Communion."  So,  '*  if  the  minister  is 
ordered  to  wear  a  surplice  at  all  times  of  his  ministration,  he 
cannot  wear  "  a  black  gown  when  officiating  in  the  pulpit. 

This  being  my  conviction,  what  is  my  duty  as  a  clergy- 
man, according  to  the  principles  which  I  have  already  laid 
down  in  this  discourse?  I  put  aside  the  fear  of  conse* 
quences  if  the  law  be  disobeyed,  though  they  are  not  of 
trivial  importance.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  those  who 
are  set  over  us  in  the  Lord  will  exercise  sound  wisdom,  and 
mix  forbearance  with  firmness  at  the  present  crisis.  I  am 
sure  in  the  case  of  our  own  venerated  Bishop,  that  he  will 
ever  *'  so  minister  discipline  that "  he  "  forget  not  mercy." 
We  are  reminded,  however,  by  the  late  trial  that  there  are 
others  ready  to  vindicate  a  broken  law  ;  for  the  judgment 
to  which  so  much  reference  has  been  made,  was  not 
obtained  by  episcopal  means. 

Still,  I  have  not  before  my  eyes  the  fear  of  any  penalty :  but 
in  any  decision  to  which  he  may  come  about  the  use  of  the 
surplice,  at  this  time  of  searching,  every  man's  conscience 
must  be  the  judge  of  his  own  duty.  And  there  is  no 
justification  for  a  man,  going  on  in  any  course  that  troubles 
his  conscience,  in  the  fact  that  he  can  sin  with  impunity. 
It  is  a  matter  of  conscience  with  me,  as  it  is  with  every 
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Christian^  to  obey  what  is  declared  to  be  the  law.  From  this 
obligation  no  one  can  absolve  me.  Therefore^  if  the  law 
enforces  on  me  the  use  of  the  surplice  throughout  the  service 
in  the  parish  church,  I  must  submit ;  or  else  relinquish  the 
position  which  I  hold,  that  I  may  be  free  to  wear  what  I 
choose,  should  I  have  insuperable  objections  to  the  ordinance 
binding  on  men  in  my  position. 

Is  there,  then,  any  valid  objection  to  the  use  of  the 
surplice  in  the  pulpit  ?  If  it  were  only  recommended  by 
any  party  as  a  badge  of  partisanship,  I  should  reject  it.  But 
imposed  as  it  is  by  the  law  of  the  Church  for  the  use  of  all 
the  clergy,  it  is  not  a  mark  of  party.  In  fact,  the  black 
gown  becomes  the  badge  of  party,  when  there  is  no 
authority  whatever  for  its  use  except  that  it  is  worn  by 
others  of  our  way  of  thinking. 

I  cannot  see  any  express  suitableness  in  a  black  robe  for 
the  minister  of  the  good  news  of  God ;  nor  any  objection 
to  the  wearing  of  a  white  robe  throughout  the  service,  since 
it  is  worn  in  part  of  it.  There  is  nothing  in  the  matter  worth 
making  a  schism  about.  In  many  respects,  white,  which  is 
the  colour  of  gladness  and  purity,  is  expressly  suitable  for 
the  servant  of  the  Lord  of  life,  and  joy,  and  holiness.  Black, 
the  peculiar  colour  of  sadness  and  death,  the  colour  in  which 
the  Evil  One  is  always  painted,  seems  scarcely  the  colour 
suited  for  the  official  robe  of  the  ambassador  of  Him  who 
came  to  destroy  the  works  of  the  devil  and  to  deliver  those 
''  who,  through  fear  of  death,  had  been  all  their  lifetime 
subject  to  bondage."  As  an  illustration  of  this  view,  I  may 
be  permitted  to  record  an  incident  that  made  a  deep  impres- 
sion on  my  mind  many  years  ago.  When  I  was  returning 
home  from  college  one  vacation,  I  happened  to  be  in  the 
company  of  several  non-conformists ;  one  of  whom,  a  minis- 
ter of  venerable  appearance,  quoted,  with  great  approval. 
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the  remark  of  Dr.  Adam  Clarke,  in  his  Commentary,  that, 
since  the  minister  of  Christ  is  a  minister  of  glad  tidings,  the 
most  inappropriate  colour  in  which  he  can  possibly  be  clad 
is  black ;  and  that  it  would  be  fisur  more  in  accordance  with 
his  work  and  his  joyful  message,  if  it  were  the  rule  for  the 
minister  of  the  Gospel  to  wear  a  white  dress.  The  good 
man,  to  whom  the  rest  were  listening  with  respect,  and 
expressed  their  entire  agreement  with  his  views,  expa- 
tiated with  earnestness  and  feeling  on  the  inestimable  love 
of  God  displayed  in  coming  down  to  take  our  nature  upon 
Him  in  order  that,  by  His  death.  He  might  give  us  life  and 
gladness.  He  went  on  to  observe  that  Dr.  Clarke  was  cer- 
tainly right,  and  that  white  was  the  appropriate  colour  for 
one  whose  work  it  is  to  proclaim  such  a  gospel.  "  But," 
said  he,  "  it  would  provoke  remark  and  ridicule  if  ministers 
of  the  Gospel  walked  about  in  white."  Seeing  that  I  seemed 
much  interested  in  the  conversation,  he  turned  to  me  and 
asked  my  opinion.  I  said  that  I  entirely  and  heartily  agreed 
in  his  views  and  feelings;  and  that  the  inconvenience  to 
which  he  alluded  might  be  obviated  by  confining  the  white 
dress  to  the  place  and  the  occasion  when  ''  the  good  news  " 
was  officially  proclaimed.  I  then  ventured  further  to  ob- 
serve that,  in  fact,  the  Church  of  England  seemed  to  take  the 
same  view  of  the  matter,  and  provided  a  white  surplice  for 
the  use  of  her  ministers.  My  neighbour  listened  at  first 
with  evident  approbation  to  my  commendation  of  the  views 
which  he  had  expressed,  but  at  the  mention  of  the  surplice 
there  was  a  total  change  of  countenance.  No  reply  was  made, 
so  I  suppose  there  was  none  ready.  The  good  man  seemed 
nonplussed,  not  gratified,  and  an  ominous  silence  fell  on  the 
party*  This  incident  impressed  me  with  the  belief  that 
ecclesiastical  prejudice,  far  more  than  reason,  gives  strength 
to  objections  against  the  ''  comely,  large,  and  fine  surplice  of 
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linen.'^  And  if  there  be  no  objection  to  wear  it  daring  part 
of  the  service^  why  may  not  the  white  robe  be  suitably  worn 
when  the  good  news  of  God  is  preached  ?  As  to  Popery, 
certainly  there  can  be  no  more  of  it  in  using  the  surplice 
throughout,  than  in  changing  the  robes.  In  fact,  black  is  as 
much  a  Popish  colour  as  white  ;  and  the  most  Romish  of  all 
Roman  Catholics,  the  Jesuits,  are,  in  France  and  other 
countries  where  they  are  well  known,  called  'Hhe  black 
gown  party,"  by  those  who  do  not  love  them. 

If  there  be,  then,  no  conscientious  objections,  why  should 
we  not  obey  a  positiye  command,  rather  than  follow  a  prac- 
tice for  which  no  authority  can  be  found  ?  Certainly,  love  of 
party  emblems  should  not  hinder  us  from  "  endeavouring  to 
keep  the  unity  of  the  spirit  in  the  bonds  of  peace." 

The  following  forcible  observations  of  the  Dean  of  Bipon 
in  a  recent  letter,  are  worthy  of  attention,  as  having  an  im- 
portant bearing  on  our  line  of  duty  under  present  circum- 
stances : — 

"We  can  well  understand  men,  for  conscience'  sake  towards 
Ood,  resisting  any  human  authority,  civil  or  ecclesiastical,  or  both, 
and  calmly  braving  any  oonseqaences,  but  I  confess  myself  unable 
to  comprehend  how  reasonable,  educated,  and  thoughtful  men,  who 
must  know  that  the  very  essence  of  true  liberty  and  advancing 
civilization  is  the  unquestioned  supremacy  of  law,  and  that  if  the 
deliberate  judgment  of  a  court  of  law  be  not,  like  an  oath,  an  end 
of  all  strife,  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  established  order — can 
resist  *  the  powers  that  be,'  whether  of  Church  or  State,  for  what 
they  themselves  pronounce  to  be  only  '  ceremonial,'  unworthy  of 
contention  among  brethren.  .... 

"  With  the  party  commonly — though,  as  I  think,  erroneously — 
called  High  Church— as  we  are,  I  feel,  very  erroneously  called 
Low  Church — we  do  indeed  differ  on  many  points;  but  we  are 
content  to  differ,  and  have  no  quarrel.  We  do  not  for  a  moment 
deny  that  the  Church  of  England  fairly  comprises  both  them  and 
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ii8|  and  we  fully  expect  to  find  them  loyally  sabmitting  to  the 
judgment  of  the  Coort,  thongh  at  the  expense  of  aome  hitherto 
cherished  ceremonial,  jost  as  we  onrselyea  are  prepared  with  all 
readiness  of  mind  to  eubmit.  Bat  to  those  who  will  not  submit  to 
what  is  declared  to  be  the  law  of  the  Church  we  have  now  a  right 
to  say  yon  are  no  longer  lawfully  members  of  the  Church.  You 
complain  that  the  Church  has  forsaken  yon,  and  you  avow  your 
determination  to  hold,  in  defiance  of  the  law,  to  the  English 
Episcopate  and  the  See  of  Canterbury.  This  is  to  constitute  your* 
selves  'judges  of  the  law.'  It  is  to  esteem  yourselves  better 
lawyers  than  the  most  competent  and  experienced  judges  in  the 
kingdom,  and  better  Churchmen  than  our  Metropolitan  Bishop  or 
either  of  our  Archbishops.  Would  it  not  be  wiser  and  better,  more 
modest,  and  therein  more  Christian,  to  consider  carefully  and 
closely  whether  those  portions  of  your  historical  traditions  which 
are  proscribed  by  the  law  may  not  be  such  ceremonial  as  ia 
unworthy  to  be  contended  for ;  and  whether,  without  them,  and  in 
obedience  to  the  law,  you  may  not  have  all  that  you  can  seriously 
feel  your  conscience  requires  ?" 

Apply  these  obserTations  to  the  subject  which  we  have 
been  considering,  and  not  a*  word  more  need  be  added  to 
indicate  our  duty  with  regard  to  "  these  portions  of  our  his- 
torical traditions  which  are  proscribed  by  the  law  " — such 
as  putting  off  the  surplice  for  part  of  our  ministration,  and 
abbreviating  the  Communion  Ofiice,  in  order  to  make  the 
change  of  dress  tolerable  to  the  people. 

It  is  not  a  satisfactory  course  for  the  interest  of  the  Church 
that  the  clergy  should  wait  to  be  forced  to  do  right.  Incal- 
culable mischief  is  produced  by  bringing  these  matters  con- 
stantly before  the  Courts.  Those  who  prize  the  inestimable 
blessing  of  an  Established  Church  should  take  away  all  pos- 
sible cause  for  scandal^  by  a  willing  and  ready  conformity  to 
the  requirements  of  their  position,  and,  if  need  be,  make  a 
sacrifice  of  private  views  for  the  sake  of  the  "one  body"; 
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that  there  may  be  an  outward  manifestation  of  the  influence 
of  one  Spirit* 

At  the  same  time,  if  a  change  be  necessary  in  order  to 
conform  to  the  law,  which  we  have  expressly  promised  to 
obey,  great  care  should  be  observed  that  the  people  be  not 
taken  by  surprise.  Much  evil  is  often  caused  by  doing 
right  in  a  wrong  way.  No  action  should  be  taken  till  the 
minds  of  those  committed  to  our  care  are  fully  prepared,  by 
full  information  as  to  the  reason  and  motive  for  what  is  done. 
Unless  caution  be  exercised,  suspicion  will  do  more  harm 
than  the  labour  of  years  can  undo ;  and  while  ''  the  bonds 
of  peace"  are  being  strengthened  in  one  direction,  they  will 
become  weakened — perhaps  broken — in  another,  merely 
from  want  of  forecast. 

Therefore  it  is  that  this  subject  has  been  now  fully  dis- 
cussed. I  have  such  faith  in  the  reasonableness  of  English- 
men, and  their  respect  for  the  law,  that  I  have  no  fear  of 
being  misjudged  when  they  have  a  full  explanation,  before 
any  step  is  taken.  When  they  find  that  wearing  the  surplice 
throughout  the  service  is  not  the  result  of  caprice,  but  an 
act  of  conscientious  submission  to  lawful  authority,  which 
has  been  promised  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  they  will  not 
misinterpret  what  might  otherwise  be  a  cause  of  suspicion. 
When  they  understand  that  there  is  no  wish  to  set  up  an 
emblem  of  party,  but  that  the  sole  object  is  to  set  the  Church 
above  party,  then  they  will  approve  of  the  change,  because 
of  their  sympathy  with  the  motive. 

In  making  these  remarks,  I  have  not  been  expressing  my 
opinion  as  to  the  policy  which  dictated  the  law,  nor  as  to 
the  expediency  of  rigidly  enforcing  it;  but  have  been 
merely  pointing  out  what  is  the  law,  and  that  it  is  every 
man's  duty,  if  he  be  a  churchman,  to  conform  to  it.  Hap- 
pily, there  is  full  liberty  of  conscience  and  of  worship,  in 


this  country^  at  the  present  day.  The  proper  place,  there- 
fore, for  non-conformity  now  is  not  within  the  Church.  It 
is  an  ill  day  for  any  army  when  the  officers  themselves  dis- 
obey orders.  If  we  yalue  our  rights  and  privileges,  we 
must  not  forget  that  there  are  certain  duties  inseparable 
from  them.  We  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  system,  which 
guarantees  our  freedom  from  superstitious  practices  by  lay- 
ing down  definitely  what  are  to  be  observed.  To  these 
rules  we  should  give,  each  in  our  vocation,  not  a  reluctant, 
but  ready  obedience,  ''  endeavouring  to  keep  the  unity  of 
the  spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace."  While  we  have  safeguards 
as  parishes  and  congregations,  a  hearty  allegiance  is  due  to 
that  "  one  body  *'  which  confers  them,  and  of  which  we  are 
only  members.  Then  the  Church  will  be  able  to  show  that 
she  is  animated  by  **  one  spirit,"  and  sets  before  us  ''  one 
hope  of  our  calling." 
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Let  Glasgow  flourish  !  is  the  well-known  prayer  inscribed 
on  our  City's  shield.  In  its  more  ancient  form  that  inscription  is 
said  to  have  connected  the  blessing  it  seeks  with  the  use  of  a  cer- 
tain means,  and  that  it  ran  thus: — ''Let  Glasgow  flourish  by  the 
preaching  of  the  Word!'*  I  hope  I  do  not  err  in  believing  that 
the  sentiment  which,  in  that  fuller  form  of  it,  the  inscription 
expressed,  is  still  deep-seated  in  the  hearts  of  the  great  body  of 
my  fellow-citizens — ^for,  surely,  to  those  who  accept  the  Christian 
faith  as  a  revelation  from  God,  it  cannot  be  matter  of  doubt 
or  question,  that,  to  have  the  pure  precepts  of  that  faith  taught 
and  its  elevating  influences  difiused  universally  throughout  any 
community,  must  powerfully  conduce,  in  a  thousand  ways,  to  that 
community's  truest  and  most  enduring  prosperity. 

But  while — ^without  fear  of  contradiction  or  challenge — I  thus 
claim,  for  the  peciiliar  work  which  it  is  the  special  mission  of  the 
Christian  £hurch  to  do,  a  foremost  place  among  those  forces  upon 
the  action  of  which,  under  God,  the  floiuishing  of  our  City  must, 
always  chiefly  depend,  I  think  it  both  reasonable  and  becoming, 
here  at  the  outset  of  my  address,  to  say  how  immense  is  the 
responsibility  which,  the  very  view  I  am  now  contending  for,  im- 
poses upon  those  by  whom  the  Church's  work  is  to  be  done. 
What  Thomas  Carlyle,  in  his  own  imperative  way,  afflrms,  is 
emphatically  true.  **  Verily,  in  these  times,  with  their  new,  stem 
evangel;  speciosities,  which  are  not  realities,  can  no  longer  be." 
"One  can  predict,  without  gift  of  prophecy,  that  the  era  of  routine 
is  nearly  ended.  Wisdom  and  faculty — faithful,  valiant,  ever- 
zealous,  not  pleasant,  but  painful,  continual  effort — alone  will 
suffice."      "The  world,"  he  accordingly  goes  on  to  say,  "asks  of 


its  Church,  in  these  times,  more  passionately  than  it  asks  any 
question  of  any  other  institution,  'Canst  thou  teach  us,  or  not?' " 
And,  he  adds,  that  only  a  church  which  ^zj  religion  can  teach  it  to 
the  people.  If  the  voice  that  so  speaks  be  somewhat  rough,  the 
things  so  spoken  are  wholesome  and  weighty  truths, — most  need- 
ful to  be  kept  in  mind  in  dealing  with  the  all-important  subject  we 
have  now  in  hand.  If  anything  worth  while  is  to  come  of  the 
movement  I  am  about  to  explain,  and  in  furtherance  of  which  I 
am  about  to  ask  the  sympathy  and  aid  of  this  meeting,  it  must  be 
made  clearly  manifest  that  it  is  not  in  mere  stone  and  lime  we 
mean  to  put  our  trust,  nor  in  any  church  services  of  the  merely 
routine  and  speciosity  kind,  but  in  the  honest,  intelligent,  earnest, 
and  prayerful  efforts  of  living,  loving,  spiritual  men :  of  men  will- 
ing to  spend,  and  be  spent,  in  carrying  the  glorious  gospel  to  the 
homes  and  to  the  hearts  of  their  fellow-citizens,  and  in  thus  teach, 
ing  them  to  do  justly,  to  love  mercy,  and  to  walk  humbly  with 
their  God. 

Eveiy  one  knows  that  the  chosen  emblem  of  our  City  is  a  tree; 
and  if  only  it  had  been  the  lot  of  our  City  to  grow  as  a  tree  grows, 
by  a  process  of  slow  and  gradual  development  from  its  own  native 
resources,  the  problems  we  have  now  to  face,  connected  with  its 
sanitary,  social,  and  spiritual  condition,  would  either  never  have 
arisen  at  all,  or  would  have  been  greatly  more  easy  to  solve.  It  is 
in  the  rapid  rise  of  our  modem  mercantile  and  manu&cturing 
towns,  much  more  than  in  their  magnitude,  that  we  have  to  look 
for  the  chief  cause  of  the  many  formidable  difficulties  they  present 
alike  to  the  patriot  and  to  the  Christian.  A  community  which, 
within  the  period  of  my  own  ministry  in  it,  has  increased  from 
little  more  than  200,000  to  upwards  of  half-a-million,  need  not 
wonder  to  find  many  things  ill-adjusted,  and  imperfectly  provided 
for,  both  in  the  homes  and  in  the  habits  of  its  people.  In  the  case 
of  the  human  body,  if  it  is  really  to  thrive  by  means  of  the  aliment 
it  receives,  and,  so  to  speak,  incorporates  with  itself,  not  only  must 
that  aliment  be  of  a  wholesome  kind,  but,  in  amount,  it  must  be 
kept  within  the  limits  of  Nature's  power  to  absorb  and  assimilate 
the  nourishment  supplied.  The  same  law  holds  in  the  body-politic, 
whether  of  a  nation  or  of  a  city.  When  population,  as  in  our  own 
case,  rushes  into  a  city  by  ten  thousands  a-year,  and  this,  too,  a 
population,  much  of  it,  of  the  roughest  kind;  and  almost  all  of  it 


withdrawn  completely,  and  all  at  once,  from  those  home  influences, 
and  salutary  restraints,  which  surrounded  them  in  the  quiet  villages 
or  country  parishes  from  which  they  came ;  and  when  this  state  of 
things  goes  on,  not  only  year  after  year,  but  decade  after  decade — 
it  is  inevitable  that  serious  and  extensive  derangements,  both  moral 
and  physical,  in  the  body-politic  should  be  the  result.  The  inces- 
sant influx  of  such  masses  of  people  into  our  already  enormously 
overcrowded  streets  and  lanes,  where,  in  cases  numberless,  both- 
sexes  and  all  ages  are  huddled  together  in  single  rooms,  to  the  utter 
destruction  both  of  moral  decency  and  bodily  health — it  is  the 
very  thing  to  be  counted  on,  that  we  should  have  our  mournfully 
heavy  death-rates,  and  our  soul-saddening  manifestations  of  pauper- 
ism, and  vice,  and  crime.  In  such  circumstances  the  iaissez  fairey 
or  let  alone,  policy  is  simply  ruinous.  Human  selfishness,  and 
human  indolence,  may  both  preach  up  and  practise  such  a  policy, 
but  it  is  as  blind  as  it  is  base.  To  let  the  demand  regulate  the 
supply  may  do  well  enough  in  some  things ;  but  by  no  means  in 
all.  There  are  things,  and  these  the  very  best,  such  as  education 
and  religion,  for  which  those  who  most  need  them,  make  little  or 
no  demand.  To  those  who  have  sunk  to  the  low  level  of  a  life 
spent  amid  the  filth  and  darkness  of  many  of  our  City's  wretched 
closes^  even  cleanliness  and  fresh  air  are  so  little  appreciated,  that 
the  very  sanitary  regulations  which  are  instituted  on  purpose  to 
supply  them,  are  looked  upon  as  a  grievance. 

It  is  not  my  intention,  however,  to  go  into  the  wide  subject  at 
which  I  have  thus  briefly  glanced.  In  pointing,  as  I  have  done, 
to  the  ever4hcreasing  rapidity  of  the  City's  growth  as  having,  if  not 
originated,  at  least  immensely  aggravated  the  evils  and  dangers  with 
which  we  have  now  to  contend,  my  object  has  been  to  show  that 
if  anything  effectual  is  to  be  done,  in  the  way  of  arresting  and 
removing  them,  we  shall  have  to  look  both  behind  and  before. 
In  other  words,  while  we  do  our  utmost  to  repair  the  unhappy 
results  of  past  neglect,  we  must  at  the  same  time  put  forth  greater 
foresight  and  energy  in  providing  for  the  wants  of  the  future.  And 
here,  let  me  venture  most  respectfiilly  to  say,  that  it  is  not  the 
Christian  Church  alone,  with  its  own  peculiar  agencies  and  efforts, 
that  will  have  to  take  up  the  attitude,  and  to  pursue  the  course, 
I  have  now  described.  Civil  society,  in  its  own  proper  depart- 
ment and  by  its  own  fitting  methods  and  means,  will  have  to  do 


the  same  thing.  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  imagine  that  any 
single  specific — even  though  it  be,  in  its  own  nature,  the  highest 
and  noblest  of  all — ^will  suffice  to  heal  all  the  sores  of  our  City. 
In  the  wretched  state  of  the  dwellings  of  thousands  of  the  people, 
and  in  the  consequent  physical  discomfort  and  degradation  in 
which  they  are  almost  compelled  to  live ;  and,  still  further,  in  the 
utter  ignorance  in  which  multitudes  of  the  rising  generation  are 
left  to  grow  up  around  us,  there  are  obstacles  to  moral  and  social 
improvement  standing  in  our  way,  so  great  as  to  reduce  almost  to 
impotence,  even  the  gospel  itsel£ 

Most  heartily,  therefore,  do  I  rejoice  in  the  great  work,  which 
the  authorities  have  taken  in  hand,  of  breaking  up  the  denser 
quarters  of  the  City;  of  letting  in  upon  them  the  light  and  air 
of  heaven;  and  of  erecting  at  the  same  time,  in  more  open  and 
healthful  districts,  a  better  class  of  houses  for  the  families  of  our 
working  men.  Nor  is  it  in  these  particular  directions  only,  that 
there  is  lugent  need  and  ample  room  for  the  honest  and  earnest 
labours  of  all  kinds  of  social  reformers,  who  have  any  real  contri- 
bution to  make  towards  the  improvement  of  the  City.  To  all  such, 
therefore,  I  most  heartily  say,  God  speed. 

At  the  same  time,  in  now  proceeding  to  the  more  immediate 
subject  of  my  address,  I  hesitate  not  to  avow  my  firm  conviction 
that  it  is  one  which  has  immensely  more  to  do  with  even  the 
temporal  welfare  of  the  City,  than  any  other  of  which  it  is  possible 
to  speak.  Leave  out  the  preaching  of  the  word,  and  not  only 
the  greatest  of  all  the  forces,  on  the  side  of  that  righteousness, 
which  alone  exalteth  either  a  nation  or  a  city,  will«be  thereby 
withdrawn ;  but  in  losing  the  stimulus  which  that  divine  force 
supplies  to  all  those  other  agencies  of  a  wholesome  kind  which  are 
merely  human,  these  other  agencies  will  thereby  lose  the  very 
breath  of  their  own  being,  and  will  soon,  in  great  measure,  decay 
and  die.  Yes,  take  away  the  preaching  of  the  word,  and  in  vain 
thenceforth  will  it  be  said — let  Glasgow  flourish ! 

What  I  am  to  speak  of  is,  firsts  the  City's  spiritual  wants,  and 
next^  the  Christian  Church's  duty. 

I.  In  entering  on  the  former  of  these  branches  of  ray  subject,  I 
wish  at  once  to  say  that  I  am  not  going  to  involve,  either  myself  or 
my  audience,  in  a  labyrinth  of  statistics.  In  my  time  I  have  had  a 
good  deal  to  do  with  work  of  that  sort;  and  Uiere  are,  no  doubt, 


cases  and  occasions  when  that  work,  however  tedious  and  perplex- 
ing, must  be  gone  through.  In  point  of  fact,  and  in  connection 
with  the  very  matter  in  hand,  a  large  amount  of  that  work  has 
been  quite  recently  done.  My  esteemed  friend,  the  Rev.  James 
Johnston,  has  with  great  pains  and  labour  brought  this  particular 
aspect  of  the  question,  again  and  again,  in  his  able  pamphlets,  before 
the  public.  The  same  service  has  been  carefully  performed  by  a 
Committee  of  Elders,  belonging  to  the  leading  sections  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the  City.  It  is  quite  true  that  in  con- 
nection with  the  representations  thus  made,  of  our  Cit/s  spiritual 
wants,  we  have  had  disputes  and  differences  of  opinion  on  points 
of  detail ;  but  as  regards  the  main  body  and  substance  of  the 
representations  alluded  to,  I  believe  that  nearly  all,  who  have  been 
at  any  pains  to  examine  them,  are  painfully  convinced  that  they 
are  only  too  true.  And,  alas !  this  evil  is  not  of  yesterday.  It  is 
because  we  were  so  long  of  looking  it  fairly  in  the  face,  that  it  has 
grown  so  alarmingly  great.  It  is,  now,  four  years  more  than  half-a- 
century,  since  Dr.  Chalmers  made  the  first  real  effort  to  arrest 
upon  it,  the  attention  of  the  community.  In  the  year  X817 — 
in  this  very  month  of  November — ^in  his  famous  sermon  on  the 
death  of  the  Princess  Charlotte  —  he  uttered  these  powerful 
words : — 

'^  I  speak  of  the  great  mass  of  our  City  and  suburban  population 
when  I  say  that  through  the  week  they  lie  open  to  every  rude  and 
random  exposiu-e ;  and  when  Sabbath  comes,  no  solemn  appeal  to 
the  conscience,  no  stirring  recollections  of  the  past,  no  urgent  calls 
to  resolve  igainst  the  temptations  of  the  future,  come  along  with 
it  It  is  undeniable  that  within  the  compass  of  a  few  square  miles 
the  daily  walk  of  the  vast  majority  of  our  people  is  beset  with 
a  thousand  contaminations  j  and  whether  it  be  on  the  way  to  the 
market,  or  on  the  way  to  the  workshop,  or  on  the  way  to 
the  crowded  manufactory,  or  on  the  way  to  any  one  resort  of 
industry  that  you  choose  to  condescend  upon,  or  on  the  way 
to  the  evening  home — ^where  the  labours  of  a  virtuous  day  should 
be  closed  by  the  holy  thankfulness  of  a  pious  and  affectionate 
family — ^be  it  in  passing  from  one  place  to  another,  or  be  it  amid 
all  the  throng  of  sedentary  occupations,  there  is  not  one  day  of 
the  six,  and  not  one  hour  of  one  of  these  days,  when  fi:ail  and 
unsheltered  man  is  not  plied  by  the  many  allurements  of  a  world 
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lying  in  wickedness — ^when  evil  communications  are  not  assailing 
him  with  their  comiptions — ^when  the  full  tide  of  example  does 
not  bear  down  upon  his  purposes,  and  threaten  to  sweep  all  his 
p^ty  and  all  his  principle  away  from  him.  And  when  the  seventh 
day  comes,  where,  I  would  ask,  are  the  efficient  securities  that 
ought  to  be  provided  against  all  those  inundations  of  profligacy 
which  rage  without  control  through  the  week,  and  spread  such  a 
desolating  influence  among  the  morals  of  the  existing  generation ! 
O,  tell  it  not  in  Gath,  publish  it  not  in  the  streets  of  Askelon, — ^this 
seventh  day,  on  which  it  would  require  a  whole  army  of  labourers  to 
give  every  eneigy  which  belongs  to  them,  to  the  plenteous  harvest  of 
so  mighty  a  population,  witnesses  more  than  one  half  of  the  people 
precluded  from  attending  the  house  of  God,  and  wandering  every 
man  after  the  counsel  of  his  own  heart  and  in  the  sight  of  his  own 
eyes;  on  this  day  the  ear  of  heaven  is  assailed  with  a  more 
audacious  cry  of  rebellion  than  on  any  other,  and  the  open 
door  plies  with  its  welcome  the  hundreds  and  thousands  who 
have  found  their  habitual  way  to  the  haunts  of  depravity.  And  is 
there  no  room  then,  to  wish  for  twenty  more  churches  and  twenty 
more  ministers,  for  men  of  zeal  and  of  strength  who  might  go 
forth  among  these  wanderers  and  compel  them  to  come  in;  for 
men  of  holy  fervour  who  might  set  the  terrors  of  hell  and  the  free 
offers  of  salvation  before  them;  for  men  of  afiiection  who  might 
visit  the  sick,  the  dying,  and  the  afflicted,  and  cause  the  irresistible 
influence  of  kindness  to  circulate  at  large  among  their  families; 
for  men  who,  while  they  fastened  their  most  intense  aim  on  the 
great  object  of  preparing  sinners  for  eternity,  would  scatter  along 
the  path  of  their  exertions  all  the  blessings  of  order,  and  content- 
ment, and  sobriety,  and  at  length  make  it  manifest  as  day  that 
the  righteousness  of  the  people  is  the  only  efficient  antidote  to  a 
country's  ruin,  the  only  path  to  a  country's  glory."  And  to  this 
profoundly  impressive  appeal,  he  added  these  words  of  most 
solemn  warning — '^  I  am  surely  not  out  of  place,  when,  on  look- 
ing at  the  mighty  mass  of  a  city  population,  I  state  my  appre- 
hension, that  if  something  be  not  done  to  bring  this  enormous 
physical  strength  under  the  control  of  Christian  and  humanized 
principle,  the  day  may  yet  come  when  it  may  lift  against  the 
authorities  of  the  land  its  brawny  vigour,  and  discharge  upon 
th^m  all  th^  turbulence  of  its  rude  and  volcanic  energy."    How 


little  this  great  matter  of  making  provision,  as  the  City  grew,  for 
the  spiritual  wants  of  its  inhabitants,  had  been  attended  to  by  the 
Civic  authorities  before  Chalmers'  time,  may  best  be  understood 
by  the  statement  of  a  single  fact.  Between  the  years  1720  and 
181 7 — very  nearly  a  whole  century — from  130,000  to  140,000 
had  been  added  to  the  population  of  the  City;  and  during  that  long 
period,  and  for  the  accommodation  of  that  immense  multitude  of 
people,  the  authorities  had  supplied  two  additional  churches !  In 
the  light  of  that  striking  and  significant  fact,  it  may  be  well 
regarded  as  no  slender  evidence  of  the  impression  produced  by 
the  famous  appeal  to  which  I  have  just  referred,  that  within  two 
years  after  it  was  uttered,  two  additional  parochial  churches  were 
provided.  It  would  seem,  however,  as  if  that  sudden  and  solitary 
spasmodic  effort  had  exhausted  the  entire  church-building  power 
of  the  municipality.  From  that  day  to  this,  that  is,  for  upwards  of 
fifty  years,  they  have  added  to  the  church  accommodation  of  the 
City  not  so  much  as  one  single  place  of  worship. 

Happily,  however,  for  the  religious  life  of  this  great  community, 
help  had  been  gradually  coming  in  firom  another  quarter.  What 
the  State,  and  the  local  Civic  authorities^  had  so  conspicuously 
failed  to  do,  the  Christian  zeal,  partly  of  the  private  members 
of  the  Established  Church,  but,  much  more,  that  of  the  Secession 
Churches,  had,  during  the  period  spoken  of,  begun  to  provide.  It 
was  not,  however,  till  the  year  1834,  the  great  question,  which 
Chalmers  with  so  much  earnestness  and  eloquence  had  formally 
raised,  took  a  firm  hold  of  the  public  mind,  and  was  really 
grappled  with  upon  anything  like  an  adequate  scale.  By  that 
year  the  population  of  Glasgow  had  risen  to  considerably  up- 
wards of  200,000  souls.  By  that  time,  also,  the  spiritual  life  of  all 
the  churches  had,  under  the  good  providence  and  grace  of  God, 
been  greatly  quickened.  The  seed,  too,  which  during  his  eight 
years  rousing  ministry  in  the  City,  Chalmers  had  sown  in  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  many  thoughtful  and  earnest  men,  had  been 
silently  springing  up,  and  was  now  ready  for  the  bringing  forth  of 
precious  fruit  By  one  of  these  men  especially — I  mean  WiDiam 
Collins — the  views  and  the  plans  of  Chalmers  had  been  embraced 
with  a  clearness  of  comprehension,  and  a  strength  of  purpose, 
which,  in  combination  with  his  own  untiring  devotedness,  indo- 
mitable courage,  and  largeness  of  soul,  admirably  fitted  him  to  be 
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a  leader  in  the  greatest  church-extension  movement  our  City  had 
previously  witnessed  or  known. 

In  preparing  for  this  grand  and  memorable  enterprize^  statistics, 
with  much  pains  and  labour,  were  taken  up  in  almost  every  quarter 
of  the  City,  and  by  these  the  most  startling  results  were  disclosed. 
It  was  ascertained,  for  example,  by  a  process  of  careful  domiciliary 
visitation  and  inquiry,  that  there  were  18,004  families,  represent- 
ing at  least  80,000  individuals,  not  one  member  of  which  families 
possessed  a  sitting  in  any  place  of  Christian  worship.  The  sub- 
stantial accuracy  of  this  appalling  statement,  was  only  too  weU 
supported  by  the  contemporaneous  statistics  of  particular  districts 
of  the  City.  It  was  found,  for  instance,  at  the  same  period  that 
in  West  Calton,  taking  the  parish  as  a  whole,  there  were  only,  on 
the  average,  iz  church  sittings  possessed  by  every  100  of  the 
people.  In  Dempster  Street  the  proportion  proved  to  be  only  9 
sittings  to  each  100  people;  while  in  the  Old  Wynd  the  proportion 
was  so  low  as  scarcely  3  sittings  to  100  people.  And  further,  to 
show  how  much  poverty  had  to  do  with  this  sad  state  of  things,  the 
fact  was  ascertained  that  inGorbals,  on  the  south  side  of  the  river, 
out  of  3163  femilies,  occupying  houses  of  less  than  ^5  rent,  so 
many  as  1959  of  these  families  had  not  a  single  church  sitting  in 
any  church  of  any  denomination  whatever.  In  a  word,  although 
18  additional  churches  had,  by  private  liberality,  been  built 
between  1821  and  1835,  it  turned  out,  to  use  the  words  of  Mr. 
Collins,  employed  in  the  first  report  of  the  Church-Building 
Society,  which  he  had  organized  the  year  before,  that  "the  defi- 
ciency of  church  accommodation  then  existing,  though  every  sUting 
in  every  church  of  every  denomination  were  occupied^  was  61,594 
sittings," 

It  was  in  that  same  year,  1835,  ^  religious  instruction  com- 
mission was  issued  by  the  Crown.  It  met  in  Glasgow  in  the 
spring  of  1836 ;  it  conducted  its  inquiries  with  the  most  rigid  and 
searching  exactness,  and  the  result  of  the  whole  was  this,  that  it 
confirmed  abundantly  the  deplorable  view  of  the  City's  spiritual 
wants,  on  the  strength  of  which,  a  short  while  before,  Mr.  Collins, 
as  has  been  already  noticed,  issued  his  appeal,  and  founded  the 
first  Church-Building  Society  in  Glasgow.  The  conclusion  at 
which  the  Conmiission  arrived  was  stated  in  their  report  in  the  fol- 
lowing words : — ''That  a  very  large  number  of  persons,  upwards  of 
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66yOoo,  exclusive  of  children  irnder  ten  years  of  age,  are  not  in  the 
habit  of  attending  public  worship,  in  the  sense  in  which  that  term 
is  understood  by  the  ministers  of  the  several  congregations;  and 
after  making  an  allowance  for  old  and  infirm  persons,  and  those 
who  may  be  necessarily  absent,  that  number  cannot  be  stated  at 
less  than  55,000. ** 

Such,  then,  was  the  state  of  the  case  in  1836 — ^when  the  popu- 
lation of  Glasgow  amounted  to  214,000.  Let  us  now  look  at  it  as 
it  stands  in  187 1,  where  the  population  of  the  City  and  Suburbs 
has  swelled  up  to  560,000.  Before  doing  so,  however,  it  will  be 
necessary,  as  briefly  as  possible,  to  advert  to  what  has  been  done, 
in  the  way  of  meeting  the  City's  spiritual  wants,  between  these 
two  periods  of  time. 

Apart  from  the  ordinary  action  of  the  various  Churches,  in  pro- 
dding for  the  church  accommodation  and  religious  instruction  of 
their  own  increasing  membership,  there  have  been  three  notable 
and  special  church-extension  movements  during  the  interval  in 
question.  Firsty  there  was  the  noble  enterprize  of  the  Society 
founded  by  William  Collins,  as  has  been  already  noticed  That 
Society  was  formally  constituted  near  the  close  of  1834.  The 
object  which  it  proposed  to  itself  was  to  erect,  by  the  subscrip- 
tions of  its  members,  and  by  the  help  of  the  local  parties  inter- 
ested in  its  operations,  twenty  additional  churches  in  connection 
with  the  National  Church  Establishment  in  Glasgow.  Within 
seven  years  from  its  commencement  this  work  was  done — the 
foundation  of  the  twentietli  church  having  been  laid  in  the  month 
of  September,  1841. 

The  next  great  impulse  which  church-extension  in  this  City 
received  came  firom  the  memorable  Disruption  of  1843.  Between 
£841  and  1843  ^^  evident  approach  of  that  great  ecclesiastical 
convulsion  had  brought  church  building  in  the  Establishment,  for 
the  time  at  least,  to  an  end  But  no  sooner  had  the  event  actually 
taken  place,  than  church  building  was  resumed  with  greater  energy 
than  ever.  It  was  church  building,  it  is  true,  which,  more  imme^ 
diately  at  least,  was  meant  to  supply  the  wants  of  those  numerous 
congregations  whom  a  sense  of  duty  had  compelled  to  withdraw 
from  the  Establishment  Under  the  soul-stirring  influences  of 
that  wonderful  period,  a  spirit  of  large-hearted  liberality  was  poured 
forth  upon  the  disruptionists,  all  but  unparalleled,— and  for  the 
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exercise  of  which  the  efforts  and  the  training  connected  with  the 
Collins  scheme  had  been  the  providential,  though  unconscious, 
preparation.  The  result  was  that,  within  seven  years  after  1843, 
those  outed  Free  Church  congregations,  built  twenty-eight  addi- 
tional churches  in  Glasgow. 

And  when  this  great  work  had  been  completed,  the  third  special 
movement  began.  For,  having  thus  made  provision  for  the  supply 
of  its  own  immediate  and  pressing  necessities,  the  Free  Church 
now  proceeded,  without  flagging  and  without  a  pause,  to  engage  in 
church-extension  efforts  of  a  more  purely  outside  and  aggressive 
kind.  This  it  did  by  entering  on  that  most  interesting  and 
singularly-successful  enterprize  which  has  become  so  well  known 
imder  the  name  of  the  Wynd  Mission  Scheme,  and  by  founding 
in  connection  with  it  another  Church-Building  Society.  This 
society  was  oxganized  in  1851,  and  continued  in  active  operation 
till  1863.  ^^  ^c  ^QXSLt  time,  by  the  influences  it  set  in  motion,  it 
may  be  said  to  have  made  itself  felt  onwards  till  now.  For  certain 
it  is  that  churches,  originated  by  the  Wynd  Mission,  have  been 
appearing,  one  after  another,  up  to  the  present  hour. '  As  the  fruit 
of  its  labours,  and  by  the  stimulus  it  gave  to  individual  and  con- 
gregational efforts,  it  may  fairly  be  said  that  twenty  additional 
churches  have  been  provided  for  the  people  of  Glasgow.  And, 
finally,  let  me  say  on  this  part  of  my  subject,  that  the  collective 
result  of  all  the  special  efforts  now  described,  and  of  the  contem- 
poraneous efforts  of  other  churches,  has  been  to  add  not  fewer 
than  X40  places  of  worship  to  the  60,  or  thereabouts,  which 
existed  in  1834.  In  other  words,  while  the  population  of  Glas- 
gow, during  the  last  thirty-six  or  thirty-seven  years,  has  increased 
about  one-and-a-half,  the  churches  and  ministers  have  increased 
about  twice-and-a-third.  From  about  60  Protestant  churches  in 
1834,  the  number  has  increased  to  about  200  churches  in  1871. 
Of  course,  it  will  be  understood  that  the  word  churches  is  used  as 
representing,  not  only  the  material  structures  commonly  so  called, 
but  also  ministers  and  congregations,  along  with,  in  most  cases 
at  least,  the  various  subsidiary  but  most  important  agencies, — such 
as  Sabbath  school  teachers,  Christiah  visitors,  and  congregational 
office-bearers, — which  a  Christian  church  carries  in  its  train. 

The  question,  therefore,  which,  at  this  stage  of  my  address, 
necessarily  presents  itself,  is  this : — Have  we  succeeded  by  means 
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of  all  these  efforts,  ordinary  and  extraordinary,  in  fully  meeting  the 
City's  spiritual  wants  ?  Is  the  work,  for  the  present  at  least,  com- 
plete ?  Have  we  not  only  overtaken  the  accumulation  of  arrears 
which  existed  when  the  efforts  in  question  began  to  be  put  forth, 
but  have  we  also  kept  pace  with  the  wants  of  the  incessantly  and 
enormously  augmenting  population  ?  Now,  in  dealing  with  this 
question,  it  appears  to  me  that  statements  are  sometimes  made,  as 
erroneous  as  they  are  injurious.  If,  by  some  of  these  statements, 
too  much  is  made  of  what  has  been  achieved,  by  others  a  great 
deal  too  little  is  made — so  little  that  one  might  be  led  to  suppose 
nothing  had  been  accomplished  at  all.  Such  discouraging  repre- 
sentations are  not  only  most  imtrue,  but  most  unwise.  Their  tend- 
ency is  to  produce  that  feeling  of  despondency  and  hopelessness 
which  paralyzes  all  exertion;  which  makes  men's  hands  to  hang 
down  and  their  hearts  to  fail.  It  is  my  firm  belief,  founded  on 
lengthened  observation  and  much  consideration  of  the  subject, 
that  there  is  no  ground  for  such  disheartening  views ;  that  there 
is,  on  the  contrary,  every  reason  to  thank  God  for  the  past  and 
to  take  courage  for  the  future.  At  the  same  time,  let  me  say  that, 
small  as  is  my  sympathy  with  the  prophets  of  evil  on  the  one  side, 
I  cannot  possibly  go  along  with  the  prophets,  on  the  other  and 
opposite  side,  who  prophesy  only  smooth  things.  I  am  afraid 
that,  however  unconsciously,  they  prophesy  deceits.  In  order  to 
make  this  out,  and  to  show  that  we  have  still  a  truly  great  and 
formidable  work  to  do,  I  am  not  going  to  belie  my  own  promise, 
and  to  plunge  into  a  sea  of  statistics  afler  all.  Alas !  there  is  no 
need.  The  proof  required  to  establish  my  position  is  too  easily 
found.  And  here,  to  prevent  misunderstanding,  let  me  distinctly 
say,  that  in  speaking  of  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  City,  it  is  no 
part  of  my  intention  to  draw  a  hard  and  fast  line,  between  the 
church-going  and  the  non-church-going  parts  of  the  population, 
and  to  assume  either  that  all  on  the  one  side  is  Christian,  or 
that  all  on  the  other  is  heathen.  Not  in  any  such  summary  and 
mechanical  way,  can  the  real  religious  state  of  the  City  be  deter- 
mined. Christianity  is  so  essentially  diffusive  that  it  cannot  be 
marked  off,  and  shut  up,  by  any  artificial  lines  whatever.  It  has 
a  wonderful  and  blessed  power  of  breaking  through  all  sorts  of 
boundaries,  and  of  making  its  way  into  the  most  unlikely  places. 
A  single  page  tract,  or  a  good  word  spoken  in  the  due  season  by 


some  kindly  neighbour,  or  the  visitation  of  sickness,  or  of  some 
other  personal  calamity,  arousing  conscience,  and  bringing  back 
the  memory  of  old  home  lessons,  long  forgotten  amid  the  City's 
evil  ways, — agencies  and  influences  such  as  these,  which,  more  or 
less,  are  at  work  everywhere, — and  every  day,  among  even  the 
worst  classes  of  the  community, — ^may,  and  do,  carry  the  gospel 
into  quarters  where  church-membership  and  church-going  are 
altogether  unknown,  and  may,  and  do,  under  the  blessing  of  a 
loving  and  merciful  God,  exert  a  power  which  not  only  ameliorates 
the  life,  but  saves  the  souL  I  have,  therefore,  no  doubt  whatever, 
that  outside  of  our  regularly  organized  congregations,  there  is 
a  certain  leaven  of  religious  knowledge  and  Christian  sentiment 
diffused,  however  imperfectly  and  feebly,  even  among  those  whom 
we  are  accustomed  to  call  the  lapsed  masses  themselves,  and 
which  not  only  makes  itself  felt  by  many  restraining  and  whole- 
some effects,  but  which  supplies  most  hopeful  and  encouraging 
material,  for  going  to  work  upon,  to  every  wise,  devoted,  and 
right-hearted  home  missionary  whom  we  may  be  able  to  bring 
into  the  field. 

But  while  I  have  made  this  statement,  to  guard  myself  against 
being  misunderstood,  I  feel  it  to  be  quite  as  necessary  to  say,  that 
the  state  of  things  to  which  I  have  now  alluded,  cannot  possibly  be 
regarded  as  furnishing  any  reason  whatever  for  slacking  our  hand 
and  resting  satisfied  with  things  as  they  are.  To  show,  conclu- 
sively, how  much  remains  to  be  done,  let  us  look  at  one  or  two 
broad  and  conspicuous  facts.  I  assume  it  to  be  indisputable  that, 
in  the  City  and  suburbs,  we  have  at  this  moment  a  Protestant 
population  of,  at  the  very  least,  460,000 ;  and  it  is  equally  certain 
that  for  the'  supply  of  that  population  with  the  means  of  religious 
instruction  and  worship,  we  have  not  more  than  about  200  Protest- 
ant churches.  If  these  churches  contain — ^which  is,  I  believe,  a 
fair  average — 800  sittings  each,  the  entire  number  for  which  they 
provide  accommodation  is  160,000.  But  it  is  well  known  that  the 
church  accommodation  for  a  community,  in  order  to  be  adequatei 
ought  to  be  equal  to  at  least  50  per  cent,  of  the  population*  In 
other  words,  if  every  sitting  of  every  one  of  our  200  churches  were 
occupied  every  Lord's  day,  there  would  be  70,000  persons,  of  an 
age  to  attend  public  worship,  for  whom  not  one  solitary  Church 
sitting  would  remain.    That  one  fact  is  decisive  as  to  the  formidable 
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shortcoming  there  still  is — I  will  not  say  between  the  supply  and 
the  demand^  but  between  the  supply  and  the  /i^— between  the 
supply  and  the  actual  spiritual  want. 

Of  course  I  am  quite  aware  that  even  the  churches  we  have  are 
not  all  fully  occupied;  and  I  am  also  quite  aware  of  the  use  which 
is  often  made  of  this  fact,  to  represent  the  building  of  more 
churches  as  uncalled  for  and  unnecessary.  The  representation 
has,  no  doubt,  and  especially  at  first  sight,  a  certain  air  of  plausi- 
bility—but it  is  a  plausibility  which  will  not  stand  the  test  of 
closer  examination.  I  have  not  the  least  desire  to  evade  the 
question  which  it  raises.  All  I  ask  is,  that  before  accepting 
the  conclusion  it  is  sometimes  hastily  supposed  to  establish,  one 
or  two  things  should  first  be  carefully  considered ;  as,  for  instance, 
First,— Is  it  a  reasonable  thing  to  expect  that  the  numerous 
churches  of  a  large  city  like  ours  should  be  all,  and  always,  full  ? 
Is  not  such  an  anticipation  Utopian  ?  Would  it  not  imply  and 
require,  in  order  to  realize  it,  a  state  of  things  which  is  practically 
unattainable  and  impossible  ?  To  fill  a  church,  and,  still  more,  to 
keep  it  full,  in  the  face  of  all  the  changes  which,  especially  in 
town  congregations,  are  incessantly  going  on,  would  require 
popular  gifts  and  qualities,  in  a  degree  and  of  a  kind,  which  in  all 
churches  are,  and  have  ever  been,  comparatively  rare.  Even  in 
the  case  of  those  by  whom  these  special  gifts  and  qualities  are 
possessed,  it  is  all  but  inevitable  that  time,  and  the  tear  and  wear 
which  their  very  exercise  involves,  should  impair  their  attractive 
force,  and  that  the  once  crowded  church  will  by-and-by  be 
crowded  no  longer.  But,  in  the  next  place,  may  not  many  a  man 
who  attracts*no  crowd,  and  whose  church  has  always  spare  room 
in  it,  be,  nevertheless,  a  most  faithiiil  as  well  as  a  most  useful 
minister;  a  minister  who  perhaps  meets  and  supplies  the  in- 
tellectual and  spiritual  wants  of  a  class  of  minds  of  the  highest 
value  to  both  the  Christian  and  social  life  of  the  community  to 
which  they  belong,  but  for  which  many  a  more  "popular" 
ministry  would  supply  no  suitable  nourishment  at  all. 

In  a  word,  is  it  not  the  case,  that  in  all  lines  of  life,  it  is  not 

a  complete,  and  triumphant,  and  unvarying  success  which  the 

great  majority  reach;  but  only  a  success  of  a  qualified  and 

moderate  kind.    And  if  so,  is  it  not  vain  and  unreasonable  to 

.ask  that  the  ministry  shall  be  an  entire  exception  to  this  uni* 
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versal  rule?  If  we  make  such  a  demand,  and  do  nothing  in 
the  way  of  increasing  the  number  of  our  churches  and  ministers 
until  it  is  obtained,  we  shall  only  be  playing  the  part  of  that 
wonderfully  wise  traveller,  who,  instead  of  addressing  himself  to 
the  task  of  getting,  as  best  he  could,  to  the  other  side  of  the  stream 
that  crossed  his  way,  sat  down  upon  the  bank  waiting  till  its 
rushing  waters  should  all  have  run  by.  When  we  began  the  church- 
building  and  church-extension  effort  of  185 1,  to  which  reference  has 
been  already  made,  not  only  were  there,  as  there  always  have  been, 
churches  in  existence  that  were  imperfectly  filled,  but  there  were 
actually  twelve  of  the  churches  which  a  harsh  interpretation  of  law 
had  a  few  years  before  taken  from  Free  Church  congregations, 
and  given  to  the  Established  Church,  that  were  standing  shut  and 
altogether  unused.  We  went  on  with  our  church  building  not- 
withstanding. And  what  has  been  the  consequence  ?  It  has  been 
this,  that  not  only  did  we  add  20  new  churches  and  congregations 
to  those  previously  existing,  but  by  the  stimulus  thus  given  to  the 
owners  of  the  12  empty  churches,  these  also  have  been  all  made 
available  for  the  good  of  the  City,  every  one  of  them  being  now 
provided  with  a  minister  and  a  congregation.  In  point  of  fact,  the 
success  of  the  churches  we  now  have,  is  much  greater  and  more 
encouraging  than  many  seem  to  know.  In  proof  of  this  I  mention 
only  this  single  but  important  fact,  that  the  150  churches  belonging 
to  the  three  leading  Presbyterian  denominations  in  Glasgow,  have 
an  aggregate  church  membership  of  upwards  of  90,000,  which 
implies  an  average  of  not  fewer  than  600  church  members  to  each. 
By  all  means  then,  let  the  utmost  possible  pains  be  employed  to 
secure  able  and  right-hearted  men  for  the  great  spiritual  work  we 
have  in  view;  but  let  us  not  commit  the  egregious  folly  of  waiting 
till  every  existing  church  be  full  before  we  build  another.  Apart 
from  the  large  arrears  of  the  jpast  which  we  have  still  to  meet,  we 
have  the  enormous  annual  increase  of  the  City's  future  population 
to  provide  for,  an  increase  which,  in  all  probability,  within  the 
next  ten  years  will  amount  to  not  fewer  than  from  a  hundred  and 
twenty,  to  a  hundred  and  fifly  thousand.  In  such  circumstances, 
we  may  well  dread  the  curse  that  came  on  Meroz  of  old,  if  we 
come  not  heartily,  persistently,  and  strenuously  to  the  help  of  the 
Lord,  to  the  help  of  the  Lord  against  the  mighty ! 
II.  The  facts  and  considerations  now  stated  regarditig  the  City's 
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spiritual  wants  bring  me  naturally  to  the  point  at  which  I  must  take 
up  the  second  part  of  my  subject,  which  is  "  the  Christian  Church's 
duty."  On  this  head  a  very  few  sentences  will  suffice.  I  am  quite 
aware  that  there  are  those  who  would  devolve  the  duty,  of  which  I 
am  about  to  speak,  upon  the  civil  power.  But  I  am  not  going  to 
discuss  that  question.  To  do  so  would  be  simply  to  beat  the  air, 
and  to  lose  precious  time.  Enough  for  me,  and  enough  for  all 
practical  men,  that  if  we  wait  for  the  doing  of  this  work,  till  it  be 
done  by  the  State,  the  work,  to  all  human  appearance,  will  never 
be  done  at  alL  In  the  present  divided  condition  of  public  senti- 
ment on  that  subject,  and  under  the  existing  political  constitution 
of  this  country,  I  believe  it  to  be  as  impossible,  as  it  is  undesirable, 
that  the  State  should  ^ke  such  a  work  in  hand.  To  attempt  to 
bring  it  about,  would  be  to  tear  society  in  pieces  with  controversies 
and  conflicts  equally  mischievous  and  fruitless — most  hurtful  to 
religion,  and  most  painful  to  all  good  men.  But  while  for  these 
and  various  other  reasons  that  could  easily  be  adduced,  the  number 
of  men  is  becoming  every  day  smaller,  who  would  either  approve 
of,  or  allow,  the  public  money,  whether  of  the  City  or  of  the 
nation,  to  be  taken  for  the  purpose  in  question ;  there  can  be  no 
possible  doubt,  at  least  among  religious  men,  that  to  provide  for 
the  spiritual  wants  of  the  community  is  a  duty  always  binding  upon 
the  Christian  Church.  It  is  on  the  Church,  primarily  and  immedi- 
ately, the  obligation  has  been  laid  by  her  divine  Head  and  Lord, 
to  go  into  all  the  world  and  preach  the  gospel;  and  therefore  to 
provide  the  outward  means  which  are  needful  for  this  end.  And 
will  any  man  venture  to  say  that  the  members  of  the  Christian 
Church,  in  this  great  and  wealthy  commtmity,  are  unable  to  meet 
that  obligation,  in  so  far  at  least  as  the  spiritual  wants  of  their 
own  City  are  concerned?  Oh !  if  only  we  knew  the  grace  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ — if  only  we  took  home  to  our  understandings 
and  to  our  hearts,  the  infinite  sacrifice  which,  out  of  His  pure  love 
to  our  sinfiil  and  perishing  souls,  He  made,  when  He  laid  down 
His  life  for  us  upon  the  cross,  we  would  be  utterly  ashamed  and 
amazed  to  think  what  niggards  we  have  hitherto  been  in  the  way 
both  of  giving  and  of  doing,  to  testify  our  love  to  Him.  And 
here  let  me  say  that  in  speaking  of  the  duty  now  in  question 
as  lying  on  the  Christian  Church,  I  include,  of  course,  all  the 
Evangelical  branches  of  that  Church  to  be  found  in  our  City.     I 
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am  very  far  from  meaning  to  say  or  to  suppose  that  either  the  Free 
Church  alone,  or  any  other  church  alone,  can  reasonably  be 
expected  to  overtake  a  work  so  large.  In  order  to  do  so  promptly 
and  thoroughly,  there  is  urgent  need  and  ample  room  for  all  the 
churches  to  bear  a  part,  as  I  heartily  rejoice  to  know  they  are 
now  all  preparing  to  do.  The  Apostle  Paul  notices  it  as  one  of 
the  best  and  noblest  fruits  of  the  large-hearted  liberality  of  the 
Corinthian  Church  that  their  "zeal  had  provoked  very  many." 
Let  the  churches  of  Glasgow,  in  this  sense,  and  in  this  sense 
alone,  provoke  each  other — ^provoke  to  love  and  to  good  works; 
and  then  shall  we  soon  see  judgment  running  down  our  streets  as 
waters,  and  righteousness  as  a  mighty  stream. 

III.  And  now,  before  concluding,  it  is  necessary  that  I  should, 
in  a  few  words,  explain  what  it  is  proposed  to  do.  I  have  spoken 
of  the  City's  spiritual  wants,  and  of  the  Christian  Church's  duty  in 
the  way  of  meeting  them.  The  question  remains— how  is  this  to 
be  done?  In  answer  to  this  question,  it  is  obvious  to  say  that  two 
things  are  indispensable — money  and  men.  As  to  the  money,  the 
use  we  mean  to  make  of  it  is  to  provide,  or  to  aid  in  providing, 
additional  places  of  worship,  where  and  according  as,  they  are 
required.  In  the  founding  of  new  congregations,  the  great  obstruc- 
tion, which  stands  far  oftenest  and  most  fatally  in  the  way,  is  the 
want  of  a  capable  and  responsible  party  to  begin  the  work.  What 
is  everybody's  business  turns  out,  practically  and  proverbially,  to 
be  nobody's  business.  Many  a  man  may  see  what  is  needed,  but 
he  sees  at  the  same  time  that,  unsupported  and  alone,  he  can  do 
nothing  that  will  meet  the  case.  Even  if  there  be  two  or  three 
men  who,  as  neighbours  and  friends,  have  been  looking  at  and 
lamenting  the  condition  of  some  spiritually  destitute  district,  they 
shrinlc  from  a  task  which  they  plainly  perceive  would  involve 
pecuniary  liabilities  they  cannot  face.  It  is  just  in  this  very  way 
that,  in  many  a  quarter  of  our  great  City,  things  have  been  allowed 
to  go  on,  from  bad  to  worse,  till  the  very  magnitude  and  intensity 
of  the  evil  has  placed  it  almost  beyond  the  reach  of  remedy. 
Nor  is  this  the  only  mischievous  result  which  arises  from  things 
being  thus  left,  without  help  and  guidance,  to  take  their  own 
course.  From  the  same  cause  it  will  not  infrequently  happen  that 
even  those  efforts  which  are  made  in  some  desultory  and  hap-hazard 
form,  to  provide  additional  churches,  are  very  far  from  being  oiade 
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in  the  wisest  and  best  way.  A  few  earnest-minded  individuals, 
looking  only  at  the  particular  district  in  which  they  take  a 
special  interest,  may  succeed  in  turning  the  whole  available 
S3anpathy  of  the  circle  they  can  influence  towards  that  single  case, 
where,  after  all,  the  necessity  for  such  aid  may  be  greatly  less 
than  in  many  other  portions  of  the  City  which  are  wholly 
overlooked. 

Plain  it  is,  that  the  only  rational  and  effectual  way,  to  guard 
against  such  consequences  as  these,  is  to  have  a  standing  associa- 
tion, organized  and  instituted  for  the  express  purpose  of  keeping  a 
wakeful  and  intelligent  eye  upon  the  City  at  laige — ^and  which,  at 
the  same  time,  having  in  its  hands  the  requisite  funds,  may  inter- 
pose with  effect  wherever  the  need  of  its  aid  is  seen  to  be  the 
greatest,  and  is  likely  to  be  productive  of  the  largest  amount  of 
good.  Such  a  society  would  not  only  be  a  great  power  in  itself 
on  the  side  of  church-extension  and  district  mission  work,  but  it 
would  be  in  a  position  to  put  a  hundred  other  forces,  outside  of 
itself,  in  motion.  For  every  pound  of  its  own  money  it  expended  in 
purchasing  a  church  site,  or  in  making  a  grant  in  aid  of  a  church 
or  hall,  or  other  building,  as  a  meeting-place  for  the  people  of  the 
new  territorial  mission,  the  society — as  all  past  experience  proves 
— ^would  be  certain  to  call  forth,  from  the  local  friends  of  the 
mission,  twice  as  many  pounds  more.  To  speak  merely,  however, 
of  the  stimulus,  the  society  would  thus  impart,  to  the  giving  of 
money  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  provision  for  the  City's 
spiritual  wants,  would  be  to  leave  out  of  sight  a  multitude  of  other 
and  still  greater  benefits,  which  it  would  most  surely  confer  on  the 
church-extension  cause.  Of  the  society  I  have  in  view  in  making 
these  observations — the  society,  in  short,  which  we  propose  to  set 
up,  which  in  point  of  fact  will  be  just  the  old  society  of  185 1 
— ^it  will  be  a  fundamental  regulation  that  all  its  money  grants 
shall  be  made  to  depend  on  a  suitable  and  adequate  living  agency 
being  provided  to  bring,  and  keep,  a  congregation  together.  In 
order  to  bring  that  agency  into  the  field,  it  will  be  the  business  of 
the  society  to  appeal  to  existing  congregations  to  take  that  work 
in  hand.  Many  an  existing  congregation  that  would  not,  and, 
perhaps,  could  not,  face  the  enterprize  of  founding  an  additional 
church,  will  be  induced  most  cordially  and  hopefiiUy  to  tmdertake 
it,  if  only  some  of  the  initial  money  difficulties  are,  by  the  sodet/s 
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aid,  taken  out  of  the  way.  But  it  is  not  needful  that  I  should 
enter  any  further  into  such  details;  enough  has  been  said  to 
convey  a  tolerably  definite  idea  of  what  is  intended, — and  what  is 
awanting  in  my  statement  will,  I  am  sure,  be  abundantly  supplied 
by  the  speakers  who  are  to  follow. 

And  now  before  sitting  down  I  have  one  other  thing  to  say, 
and  it  is  intended  for  those  who  may  be  ready  to  ask.  Are  these 
demands  never  to  be  done  ?  My  answer  is — No— Never.  While 
this  sinful  world  lasts,  with  its  many  sorrows  to  sopthe,  its  many 
sufferings  to  alleviate,  and  its  many  ills  to  cure,  those  at  least  who 
mean  to  be  the  servants  and  followers  of  Him  who  came  not  to  be 
ministered  unto,  but  to  minister,  and  to  give  His  life  a  ransom  for 
many,  will  never  be  without  self-sacrificing  work  of  this  kind  to  do. 
Nor  let  it  be  supposed  that  in  giving  to  such  work  our  time,  our 
labour,  or  our  money,  we  are  benefiting  others  only,  and  getting 
no  good  to  ourselves.  Even  if  it  were  so,  that  fact  would  be  no 
reason  at  all  why  we  should  grudge  the  doing  of  a  work  whose 
pure  and  absolute  disinterestedness  would  only  make  us  all  the 
liker  to  our  Lord.  Would  it  not  be  reward  enough  for  all  which, 
in  behalf  of  such  a  work,  we  either  did,  or  gave,  to  remember  these 
words, — "To  do  good  and  to  communicate,  forget  not;  for  with 
such  sacrifices  God  is  well  pleased." 

To  be  the  means,  by  the  help  of  those  Christian  and  kindly 
agencies  we  propose  to  set  in  motion,  to  bring  the  gospel  of  love 
and  peace  to  homes  and  to  hearts  where  vice  and  misery  reign, — 
to  bridge  over  that  gulf  which  ominously  divides  the  rich  from 
the  poor,  the  intelligent  from  the  ignorant,  the  godly  from  the 
godless, — and  thus  to  multiply  and  strengthen  those  bonds  of 
brotherhood  and  mutual  sympathy  that  would  sus^eeten  the  whole 
breath  of  society,  and  deliver  it  from  dangers  which  may  otherwise 
in  some  evil  hour  break  forth  in  disorders  that  would  dissolve 
society  itself  in  ruin, — to  be  the  means,  I  say,  of  dispensing 
benefits  like  these,  and  thereby  to  bring  upon  ourselves  the 
blessing  of  them  that  were  ready  to  perish,  is  surely  to  have  a 
recompense  greater  far  than  any  which  time,  or  labour,  or  money, 
devoted  to  our  own  merely  personal  and  selfish  interests  or  enjoy- 
ments, can  ever  by  possibility  procure.  But  even  this  is  not  all 
the  good  to  be  gained,  by  the  efforts  which  it  is  our  object  to 
call  forth.    It  is  not  alone  the  good  done  to  others  which  these 
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e£forts  will  have  as  their  acknowledgment.  There  is  the  good 
of  the  best  of  all  kinds  we  shall  thereby  do  to  ourselves.  There 
is  no  way  of  getting  good,  either  so  powerful  or  so  certain,  as  that 
of  d^g  good.  Nothing,  let  us  be  assured,  would  prove  so  fatal 
to  our  own  well-being,  as  the  having  no  call  made  upon  us  either 
to  give,  or  to  do,  anything  for  our  fellow-men.  If  the  State,  or  one 
of  our  millionaires,  were  to  take  off  our  hands  the  whole  charge  of 
church  building  and  ministerial  support,  and  were  to  do  it  all  for 
us,  would  this  be  a  reaUy  good  thing  for  either  the  City  or  our- 
selves? I  doubt  it  greatly,  or  rather  I  entirely  disbelieve  it 
Stipends,  and  stone  and  lime  have,  it  is  true,  their  own  place  and 
use;  but,  apart  from  a  living,  spiritual,  earnest  ministry,  the 
stipends,  and  the  stone  and  lime,  will  accomplish  little  in- 
deed.  And  most  certain  it  is,  that  nothing  so  deadens  both 
life  and  labour  in  a  church,  as  having  all  outward  things  pro- 
vided for  it,  without  either  struggle  or  sacrifice  of  its  own. 
In  this  sense,  as  in  every  other,  it  is  infinitely  less  blessed 
to  get  than  to  give;  and  most  especially  is  it  so,  when  what 
is  gotten,  comes  as  the  mere  impost  of  human  law.  While  that 
which  is  so  exacted  .is  usually  surrendered  with  a  grudge, 
by  him  from  whom  it  is  taken,  it  is  as  often  accepted  without  a 
particle  of  gratitude  by  those  on  whom  it  is  bestowed.  On  the 
other  handy  efforts  and  offerings  made  at  our  own  cost,  and  made 
with  a  willing  mind,  have  in  them  the  quality  of  that  mercy  which 
is  not  strained,  which  droppeth  as  the  gentle  dew  from  heaven, 
blessing  both  him  that  gives  and  him  that  takes.  The  more, 
therefore,  whom  we  can  enlist  in  the  noble  enterprize  we  have  in 
view,  and  the  further  down  we  can  go  among  the  people  in  draw- 
ing forth  the  help  and  sympathy,  whether  personal  or  pecuniary, 
which  our  enterprize  requires;  the  greater  the  number,  in  short,  of 
our  working  men  we  can  associate  with  us  in  the  different  districts 
on  which  oiu*  Society  may  bring  its  Christian  and  beneficent  opera- 
tions to  bear, — the  greater  will  be  the  amount  of  good  we  shall 
achieve.  It  would  seem  as  if  one  of  the  chief  lessons  which,  by 
the  remarkable  and  most  eventfiil  character  of  these  present  times, 
God  is  meaning  to  teach  and  press  home  upon  the  Christian 
Chiut:h,  were  that  very  lesson  I  have  been  hiunbly  seeking  in  this 
address  to  enforce — ^the  lesson  that  if  she  would  prevail  against 
the  countless  and  formidable  forces  of  evil  which  are  gathering 


around  her,  she  must  arise  and  shake  herself  from  the  dust  of 
self-pleasing  indolence  and  inactivity,  and  loose  from  her  neck  the 
bands  of  her  sinfid  conformity  to  the  world,  and  put  on  her 
beautiM  garments,  as  the  messenger  of  grace  and  peace,  and  go 
forth  in  the  pure,  loving,  self-sacrificing  spirit  of  her  Lord  and 
Master  to  fulfil  her  great  commission  of  making  conquests  every- 
where for  that  blessed  kingdom,  which  is  not  meat  and  drink, 
but  righteousness,  and  peace,  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost. 


Note. — ^At  the  close  of  the  foregoing  Address,  the  following 
Resolutions  were  unanimously  and  cordially  adopted: — 

''  That  this  meeting  has  heard  with  great  concern  the  statement  now  made 
as  to  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  City,  and  while  they  rejoice  in  the  highly 
encouraging  measure  of  success  which  has  attended  the  efforts  put  forth  by 
different  branches  of  the  Christian  Church  for  supplying  these  wants,  they  are 
fully  convinced  that  fresh  and  continued  efforts  are  urgently  called  for  both  on 
account  of  the  alarming  extent  to  which  spiritual  destitution  still  exists  among 
large  classes  of  this  community,  and  of  the  great  accessions  it  is  constantly 
receiving  from  the  immense  additions  annually  made  to  a  population  which 
already  numbers  upwards  of  half-a-million." 

''  That  the  members  and  office-bearers  of  the  Free  Church  assembled  in 
this  public  meeting  have  heard  with  satisfaction  of  the  steps  which  have  been 
taken  with  a  view  to  organize  a  society  and  to  raise  a  fund  to  aid  in  erecting 
additional  churches',  and  in  providing  for  Glasgow  a  more  adequate  supply  of 
the  means  of  grace;  and  while  they  give  to  this  movement  their  cordial 
sympathy,  and  commend  it  to  the  liberal  support  of  all  their  Free  Church 
fellow-citizens,  they  at  the  same  time  desire  to  express  their  earnest  wish, 
and  their  confident  assurance,  that  the  Free  Church  Society  will  cordially 
co-operate  with  all  other  Evangelical  Churches  in  prosecuting  this  Christian 
work.*' 

It  was  announced  by  the  Chairman  that  subscriptions  in  aid  of 
the  contemplated  movement  had  been  already  received  to  the 
amount  of  ;;^io,ooo. 
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[Hie  two  papers  which  follow  are  reprinted  from  the  pages  of  "  Otjb  Owh 
FlKESiDE,"  in  which  they  recently  appeared.  It  has  been  thought  that 
their  circulation  might  prove  useful  in  a  separate  form.] 

I. 

Tbx  work  of  Missionary  Enterprise,  the  evangelization  of  mankind,  is  a  work 
of  such  vast  magnitude  that,  to  use  the  language  of  modern  scepticism,  it  might 
well  be  accounted  *'  the  romance  of  Christianity,"  were  it  not  for  our  fiedth  in 
liix  who  gave  the  command,  "  Go  ye  into  all  the  world,  and  preach  the  Gospel 
to  every  creature."  That  command  seems  to  us  to  breathe  Divinity  :  and  when 
we  add  to  it  the  promise,  "  Lo,  I  am  with  you  always,  even  to  the  end  of  the 
world,"  we  feel  that  the  magnitude  of  the  work  need  not,  and  ought  not,  to  deter 
us  from  attempting  it. 

And  although  there  are  writers  in  the  present  day  who  have  ventured  to 
pronounce  the  work  Utopian,  and  spoken  slightingly  of  the  results  already 
achieved  by  missionary  effort,  we  confess  that  to  our  own  minds  the  experience 
of  the  past  affords  demonstrative  proof  that  the  work  is  not  Utopian ;  that,  on 
the  oontrazy,  it  has  been  attended  with  so  large  a  measure  of  success,  that  we 
can  only  trace  that  success  to  the  influence  of  Divine  power,  resting  upon  the 
human  instrumentality  employed. 

Let  any  who  are  mistrustful  on  this  point  indulge  for  the  moment  a  supposi* 
tion.  Let  them  think  what  the  twelve  disciples  would  have  felt  if,  when  they 
received  their  world-wide  commission,  their  Lord,  in  a  moment  of  time,  had 
enabled  them  to  look  forward  nineteen  centuries,  and  they  had  seen  the  most 
powerful  nation  of  the  earth — then  unknown — the  stronghold  and  fortress  of 
Christian  truth  1  Tide  has  been  one  of  the  results  of  missionary  labour ;  and 
whatever  doubts  may  hinder  the  practical,  self-denying  co-operation  in 
missionary  work  of  some  whose  intellectual  gifts  are  so  far  in  advance  of  thdr 
spiritual  seal,  we  recognize  in  the  present  condition  of  our  own  land  of  Christian 
light  and  privilege  no  uncertain  token  that "  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  shall 
yet  become  the  kingdoms  of  our  Qod  and  of  His  Christ." 

But  we  may  also  appeal  to  the  results  of  modem  Missionary  Enterprise  as 
confirmiBg  this  conviction.    Take,  for  example,  the  records  of  one  Society.    At 


the  close  of  tlie  last  European  war,  twelve  missionariea  formed  the  whole  staff 
of  labourers  in  connection  with  the  Church  Missionary  Society— six  for  Africa, 
and  six  for  North  and  South  India.  China  was  not  thought  of;  Ceylon  had 
not  been  occupied ;  Western  India  was  untouched ;  East  Africa  was  unknown ; 
Rupert's  Land  had  been  untrodden  by  any  Christian ;  New  Zealand  was  a 
nation  of  cannibals.  "What  is  now  the  position  of  this  Society  ?  It  numbers 
two  hundred  and  sixty-seven  ordained  missionaries,  no  less  than  sixty-one  of 
these  being  native  clergymen.  It  occupies  one  hundred  and  forty-four  stations. 
It  has  enrolled  more  than  two  thousand  native  lay  teachers  or  catechist49. 
About  thirty  thousand  native  scholars  are  under  instruction,  and  more  than 
eighteen  thousand  native  communicants  habitually  gather  round  the  Lord's 
Table  to  commemorate  His  dying  love.  This  is  a  very  brief  summary  of 
progress  made  by  one  Society,  but  it  will  suffice  to  satisfy  every  candid  mind 
that  there  haa  been  encouragement  enough  to  indicate  that  the  Divine  blessing 
rests  upon  missionary  work,  and  to  stimulate  us,  if  we  are  really  interested  in 
the  work,  to  renewed  and  increased  eflforts. 

And  truly  "  increased  eflForts"  are  needed,  for  after  all,  although  the  success 
has  been  more  than  commensurate  with  the  labour  bestowed,  we  are  constrained 
to  confess  that  the  zealous  self-denial  of  the  Christian  Church  has  hitherto 
been  very  contracted  and  limited.  More  money  has  often  been  expended  in  a 
few  months  to  retain  one  or  other  of  our  colonial  possesions  by  force  of  arms, 
than  the  Church  of  Christ  has  expended  during  many  years  in  order  to  hasten 
the  universal  reign  of  the  Prince  of  Peace.  Hence  it  is  no  marvel  to  find  that 
the  sphere  of  missionary  operations  has  been  comparatively  a  confined  sphere. 
We  are  quite  prepared  to  admit  that  what  has  been  done  can  only  be  regarded 
as  an  earnest  of  what  still  remains  to  be  done  by  the  intensified  zeal  and 
devotedness  of  Christian  men  and  women.  Persia  yet  worships  the  sun ; 
Arabia  venerates  the  impostor  of  Mecca ;  the  solitudes  of  East  and  West  Africa 
are  found  to  be  peopled  with  teeming  inhabitants ;  in  China,  countless  millions 
are  waiting  for  the  Gk)spel ;  in  India,  the  labourers  are  so  few  that  the  masses 
of  the  native  population  have  never  yet  beheld  the  face  of  a  Christiaa 
missionary! 

It  is  dif&cult  for  us  to  realize  the  pressing  need  for  an  increase  of  missionary 
agency.  What  should  we  think  of  half  a  million  of  people  placed  under  the 
caro  of  one  pastor  P  What  if  Scotland  had  but  three  ministers  instead  of  two 
thousand  four  hundred  P  What  if  Yorkshire  had  but  two — ^if  Wales  had  but 
one — if  London  had  but  fiveP  Yet  this  is  in  excess  of  the  pastoral 
missionaiy  provision  for  India  at  this  moment.  Territories  equal  in  population 
to  that  of  England  and  Wales  are  without  a  missionary.  You  may  cross  the 
country  five  hundred,  six  hundred,  seven  hundred  miles  without  touching  a 
missionary  station  I 

Surely  these  facts  present  to  the  Christian  Church  a  call  for  increased 
missionary  zeal  and  larger  sacrifices,  to  enable  our  Societies  to  multiply  the 
labourers  already  in  the  field. 

This  is  the  inference  which  we  would  draw  from  the  general  survey  we  have 
taken  of  the  work  of  Christian  Missions.  We  hope  to  press  this  iziference  more 
closely  and  practically  on  our  readers  by  presenting  to  them  a  sketch  of  the 
biography  of  one  of  the  noble  band  of  missionary  heroes  who,  in  the  earlier 
years  of  Christian  enterprise  for  God,  went  fiyrth  "  with  his  life  in  his  hand  "  to 
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proclaim  the  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ  in  New  Zealand,  and  for  thirty  jears 
was  permitted  to  carry  on  his  work  in  that  land  with  remarkable  success.* 

We  say,  "  with  remarkable  success."  We  are  quite  aware  that  the  recent 
intelligence  from  New  Zealand  brings  melancholy  information  of  great 
disasters  be&Uing  the  Maori  Christian  Church.  There  has  been  a  fearful 
outbreak  of  native  atrocity,  resulting  in  the  inhuman  murder  of  one  of  the 
most  devoted  missionaries,  the  Rev.  C.  S.  Yolkner,  who  for  several  years  has 
been  labouring  at  Opotiki,  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Northern  Island.  The 
barbarities  of  cannibalism  were  revived  in  so  shocking  a  form,  that  a  veil  may 
well  be  drawn  over  the  revolting  details.  Suffice  it  to  say,  the  good  man  died 
a  martjrr  to  that  faith  which  had  prompted  him  not  to  "  count  his  life  dear  to 
him  "  if  he  might  "  win  souls  to  Christ " — ^his  last  words,  like  those  of  the 
proto-martyr,  being  words  of  prayer.  The  Christian  heart  will  bleed  at  this 
fresh  manifestation  of  the  malignity  of  heathenized  human  nature.  But  we 
need  scarcely  remark  that  thoughtful  minds  will  perceive  in  the  outbreak  no 
cause  for  mistrusting  the  reality  of  the  success  hitherto  attained.  Bather 
they  will  see  in  it  added  proof  of  the  solemn  obligations  of  Missionary  Enter- 
prise resting  on  the  Christian  Church,  and  will  be  the  more  prepared  to 
magnify  the  influence  of  that  Divine  power  which  alone  has  brought  amy  of 
these  savage  cannibals  to  "  the  feet  of  Jesus,  clothed  and  in  their  right  mind." 
The  scepticism  of  a  false  philosophy  may  prompt  men  to  find  an  excuse  for 
selfish  indifference  to  the  state  of  the  New  Zelanders,  in  the  barbarities  of 
which  the  unreclaimed  natives  are  seen  to  be  still  capable;  but  Christian 
charity  will  find  in  these  very  barbarities  a  motive  for  fresh  zeal,  and  renewed 
prayer  to  Him  who  has  already  blessed,  and  will  continue  to  bless,  the 
Missionary  labours  of  His  servants. 

What  the  past  success  attending  Missionary  Enterprise  in  New  Zealand  has 
been,  we  shall  in  some  meaaare  learn  from  the  biographical  sketch  we  now 
propose  to  give.  The  particular  example  will,  we  trust,  speak  to  many,  and 
stimulate  them  to  do  more  than  they  have  yet  done  to  aid  in  carrying  out  the 
one  great  mission  entrusted  to  the  Church  by  her  glorified  Head. 

BiCHABD  Dayis,  the  missionary  hero  to  whom  we  refer,  was  bom  in  the 
village  of  Piddletrenthide,  in  the  county  of  Dorset,  in  the  year  1790.  The 
family  was  of  Irish  extraction,  and  for  several  generations  had  held  the  position 
of  tenant  farmers.  There  is  no  doubt  the  similarity  of  the  Irish  character  to 
that  of  the  Maori  race,  in  the  love  of  figurative  language,  and  warmth  of  feeling, 
gave  Mr.  Davis  a  peculiar  fitness  for  the  New  Zealand  mission,  to  which  he 
was  at  length  called. 

His  educational  advantages  were  very  limited ;  indeed,  he  was  almost  self- 
taught.  When  a  child  he  was  fond  of  reading,  and  as  he  grew  up,  the  lack 
of  instruction  from  others  was  in  a  great  measure  compensated  by  his  own 
assiduous  mental  culture. 

He  was  early  in  life  the  subject  of  religious  impressions,  but  he  had  reached 
the  age  of  twenty  before  these  impressions  became  heart  convictions.  Pondering 
on  one  occasion  on  the  sinf  alness  and  wickedness  of  some  of  his  neighbour, 

*  A  Momoir  of  tlio  Ber.  Richard  DariB,  for  Thirty -nine  Tears  a  Missionary  in  Now  Zealand.  By  the 
Rer.  John  Noble  Coleman,  H.A.  London :  James  Nisbet  and  (jO.  We  are  indebted  to  this  interesting 
Tolnme  for  the  details  which  form  this  Biographical  Sketch.  Oar  estimate  of  the  memoir  will  be 
in  the  use  we  hare  made  of  it. 


lie  was  saddenlj  led  to  self 'ezacmnation,  and  a  Beason  of  the  greatest  distress 
of  mind  followed.  Like  Banyan's  Pilgrim,  lie  straggled  with.  Apollyon,  and 
feared  that  he  woold  prove  the  victim  of  Giant  Despair. 

This  angaish  of  soul  continued  for  about  a  month  ;  hut  it  is  remarkable  that 
in  the  extremity  of  this  painful  experience  the  missionary  spirit  was  already 
developing  itsell    He  writes  at  this  Ume: — 

"  I  imagined  that  none  had  ever  been  in  my  state  before,  eo  that  I  absolntely  gave 
myself  up  to  despair.  Tet  I  made  a  resoulution  that  the  remaining  portion  of  my  lifs 
should  be  spent  in  warning  others  to  flee  from  their  sins,  and  to  take  warning  from  my 
example.  Furthermore,  I  resolved  that,  as  the  devil  took  so  much  delight  in  troubling  me,  1 
would  do  all  I  could,  while  living  in  this  world,  to  pull  down  his  kingdom,  and  exhort 
other  people  to  jperform  their  duties,  even  if  I  was  lost." 

"  At  length,*  he  continues,  "  a  bright  ray  of  Divine  grace  seemed  to  dart  into  my  poor 
desponding  soul.  As  I  was  reading  in  the  New  Testament,  I  lighted  on  that  preciomi 
promise,  *  My  brethren,  think  it  not  strange  concerning  the  fiery  trial  which  is  to  try  yon, 
as  if  some  strange  thing  had  happened  to  you,  for  nothing  has  befallen  you  but  what  is 
common  to  man.'  And  whilst  turning  with  eager  expectation  the  pages  of  the  sacred 
volume,  this  other  text  opened  to  my  view : — '  God  is  faithful,  who  will  not  suffer  you  to  be 
tempted  above  that  ye  are  able  to  bear,  but  will,  with  the  temptation,  make  a  way  for  you 
to  escape,  that  ye  may  be  able  to  bear  it.'  The  eye  of  my  faith  was  opened.  Now  I 
could  see  the  mercy  of  the  ever-blessed  God.  The  despondency  of  my  heart  was  obliged  to 
give  way  to  the  greatest  joy  mortal  man  can  ever  feel  on  earth." 

This  first  joy  did  not  long  continue.    Spiritual  conflict  followed,  and  various 

temptations  greatly  perplexed  him.    At  this  junctare  he  met  with  the  "  Life  of 

Banyan,"  a  book  from  which  he  derived  great  spiritual  comfort. 

"  Now,"  he  writes,  "  I  had  hope  that,  as  he  weathered  the  storm  and  arrived  at  the 
desired  haven,  so  I  might  likewise,  through  God  strengthening  me." 

In  his  twenty-second  year  he  married  Mary  Crocker,  the  daughter  of  a 
substantial  farmer,  and  with  her,  he  tells  us,  "  I  became  more  established  and 
settled  in  the  service  of  my  Oreator."  Three  months  after  his  marriage  he  lost 
his  **  dear  and  only  brother,"  an  event  which  served  greatly  to  fix  his  mind  on 
the  things  of  God. 

His  letters  at  this  period,  addressed  to  his  friend  and  biographer,  the  Ber. 
J.  Noble  Coleman,  indicate  continued  growth  in  gprace,  and  a  strengthening 
determination  to  devote  himself  wholly  to  God's  service. 

"  Oh,  that  my  whole  will  might  be  swallowed  up  in  God's  will."  "  If  there  is 
nothing  for  me  to  do  for  God,  my  wish  would  be  to  die.  To  repeat  the 
language  of  the  immortal  Brainerd, '  I  would  not  wish  to  ouUive  my  useful- 
ness.' "  "  My  soul  is  athirst  to  drink  deeper  into  the  mysteries  of  the  €k)speL'' 
•*  The  motto  I  would  put  on  myself  is — unworthy.** 

His  interest  in  the  mission  field  deepened ;  but  contemplating  the  difficnlties 
in  the  way  of  his  undertaking  the  work,  he  writes : — "  If  I  cannot  labour  among 
the  heathen,  it  is  my  wish  to  labour  here,  in  the  state  of  life  wherein  God*s 
kind  providence  has  placed  me."  And  then,  as  showing  the  bent  of  his  mind, 
he  adds,  in  humility : — "  Were  I  qualified,  I  should  like  to  give  up  myself  to 
the  poor  heathen  in  the  meanest  and  lowest  office." 

Steps  were  at  length  taken  which  led  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  who 
were  in  quest  of  a  pious  agriculturist  to  proceed  to  New  Zealand,  to  engage  to 
send  out  to  that  land  Mr.  Davis  and  his  family.  When  it  became  known  that 
he  was  about  to  leave  the  desirable  tenancy  of  Woodrow  Farm  for  the  purpose 
of  evangelizing  the  cannibals  of  New  Zealand,  the  act  of  self-denying  devotion 
caused  surprise,  excitement,  sarcastic  remarks,  and  even  subtle  counter-action. 
Attempts  were  made  to  influence  his  wife  to  decline  to  go  with  him.    The 


tenancy  of  a  good  form  was  aotaally  offered  to  her  rent  free,  if  slie  would 
remain  in  England  and  abandon  her  hosband  and  the  New  Zealand  Mission. 
Bat  the  wife  was  worthy  of  the  husband.  Her  resolve  was  speedily  formed; 
and  in  November,  1823,  they  sailed  from  Woolwich  for  their  Mission  home. 
The  opponents  of  the  step  they  had  taken  still  did  what  they  could  to  bring 
opprobrium  upon  Mr.  Davis  by  reporting  that  Mrs.  Davis  was  unwilling  to 
embark.  The  report  reached  him  in  New  Zealand,  and  painful  as  it  must  have 
been  to  his  affectionate  spirit,  we  cannot  but  rejoice  in  the  occasion  it  afforded 
for  the  dear  and  happy  testimony  which  his  next  letter  to  England  contained. 

"  That  Mrs.  Davis  was  tmwilliag  to  embark  Ib  a  gro»$  falsehood.  She  certainly  felt  very 
severely  separation  from  her  manv  kind  friends,  whom  she  never  expects  to  meet  again  in  time. 
In  London,  the  Lord,  in  love  and  mercy,  raised  us  up  many  veiy  kind  fHends.  Ferhaps  she 
felt  more  at  parting  from  these  Mends  than  from  tome  of  her  other  friends  in  the  country* 
During  the  voyage,  with  so  large  a  family,  she  had  her  trials.  But,  blessed  be  God,  at 
Port  Jackson,  she  was  quite  at  home  with  the  New  Zealanders,  and  most  happy  in  their 
company.  In  New  Zealand,  she  is  perhaps  more  free  from  care  than  ever  die  had  been  in 
England.  I  believe  there  is  no  woman  in  New  Zealand  who  loves  the  natives  better,  or 
feels  more  for  them  than  Mrs.  Davis.  She  delights  to  talk  to  them  in  her  own  way,  and 
the  natives  are  fond  of  her,  and  call  her  motfter.  What  I  deem  my  greatest  blessing  is, 
that  she  has  never  manifested  the  least  fear  of  the  natives  in  their  most  angry  fits.  Some* 
times,  when  I  have  been  vexed  with  them,  she  has  said,  '  Don't  you  conaider  that  they  are 
savages ;  they  are  far  better  than  I  expected  to  find  them ;  if  they  were  treated  mors 
kindly  Uiey  would  be  better.'  Our  dear  children  are  all  quite  happy,  and  the  elder  ones 
very  useful.  Instead  of  our  family  being  a  trouble,  they  are  a  rich  blessing.  I,  myself 
have  had  nothing  worthy  of  the  name  of  trouble  since  I  left  £^Iand.  Blessed  be  God  f6r 
His  mercy  in  sending  us  to  New  Zealand !  Tell  my  old  friends  that  I  still  love  them.  I 
mean  my  old  friends  who  gave  me  the  greatest  trouble  I  ever  had,  by  their  endeavours  to 

S3iaon  the  mind  of  Mrs.  Davis,  and  to  dissuade  and  hinder  her  from  proceeding  to  New 
ealand." 

The  Missionary  party  arrived  at  Paramatta  on  the  11th  of  May,  1824. 

*'  Very  little,"  writes  Mr.  Davis,  "  had  been  done  to  evangelize  the  Maories  before  our 
arrival.  Only  one  individual  could  speak  intelligibly  to  the  natives.  Thousands  of  pounds 
had  been  expended  in  vain  to  promote  their  civmzation.  Everything  was  to  be  done  with 
the  axe  and  the  hoe.  I  was  told  that  an  axe  was  the  beet  mieaionaryfor  New  Zealand,  But 
the  efibrts  to  teach  the  natives  the  civil  arts  of  life  had  totally  fuled,  and  they  knew  no 
more  of  these  arts  than  their  forefathers  knew  before  them." 

At  the  close  of  the  year  Mr.  Davis  thns  smns  np  hia  experience : — 

"  The  more  I  see  of  the  New  Zealanders,  and  the  longer  I  Uve  among  them,  the  more  I 
like  them.  They  are  a  very  fine,  noble  race  of  heathen.  They  are  ready  to  receive  the 
Gospel— not  that  they  have  the  least  deure  for  the  Gospel ;  but  they  wish  fbr  miasionariea 
to  settle  among  them,  and  are  willing  to  hear  the  Gospel,  and  we  know  the  Goepel  never  eon 
be  preached  in  vain," 

We  will  now  proceed  to  glean  a  few  extracts  from  the  letters  and  journals  of 
Mr.  Davis,  which  will  furnish  some  of  the  most  interesting  details  of  his 
Mission  work.  We  wiU  begin  with  his  graphic  portraiture  of  the  New 
Zealanders,  in  their  state  of  cannibaUsm  and  savage  barbarism. 

BtrPEBSTinONB  AND  ATBOCITnCS  OF  TRS  KATIYES. 

Before  making  quotations  bearing  on  this  point,  it  may  be  well  to  premise, 
in  order  to  prevent  possible  misunderstanding,  that  when  Mr.  Davis,  as  we 
have  just  seen,  described  the  New  Zealanders  as  "a  fine,  noble  race  of  heathen," 
the  word  heathen  must  be  noted.  While  well  able  to  appreciate  those  elements 
of  character  which  distinguish  tbem  as  a  race,  the  devoted  missionary  was  not 
likely  to  blind  his  eyes  to  the  moral  degradation  which  a  state  of  heathenism 
of  necessity  involves.  The  arrant  folly  of  would-be  philosophers,  writing  on 
Christian  soil,  would  seem  to  be  capable  of  strange  "Day  Dreams"  in  this 
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nineteentli  centtirj.  The  author  of  a  work,  so  entitled,  a  Professor  of  Qreek 
in  the  Queen's  College,  GaJway,  has  recently  so  far  belied  his  faith,  and 
perverted  simple  truth,  as  to  publish  in  a  paper  on  "  The  Philosophy  of  Joy,** 
the  following  rhapsody  of  nonsense : — 

"  It  is  pleasant  to  think  upon  those  islands  in  the  Southern  Seas,  to  which  no  merchant- 
man or  missionary  had  ever  sailed ;  of  the  gentle  race  of  happy  and  untutored  beings,  thai 
were  there  a  law  xinto  themselves ;  that  lived  an  innocent  life  tiiere  of  unbroken,  week-day 
Sabbaths ;  that  sent  up  day  by  day  the  incense  of  blameless  thoughts,  an  incense  smelling 
sweetly  in  the  nostrils  of  our  common  Father ;  that  through  centuries^  of  unchronicled 
■implicity  did  glorify  God  there— may-be,  unwittingly — in  a  very  simple,  but  very 
beautiful  way,  although  they  ha4  never  read  a  tract — poor  things ! — ai^d  had  n^ver  heard 
A  sermon."  * 

For  Mr.  Thompson's  sake  we  unwillingly  quote  a  few  words  from  a  Timet 

letter  referring  to   the   brutalities   attending   the   recent   murder   of  Mr. 

Volkner : — 

**  On  the  following  morning  a  fall  and  tackle  was  procured  from  the  schooner  and  made 
fast  to  a  tree,  when  Mr.  Volkner  was  led  out  in  the  presence  of  several  hundred  natives.  At 
two  o'clock,  the  hour  fixed  for  his  execution,  they  bound  a  handkerchief  oyer  his  eyea, 
allowed  him  a  few  minutes  for  prayer,  and  then,  amid  taunting  yells  and  derisive  shouts  of 
laughter,  he  was  hoisted  up  by  a  tin,  or  fanatical  priest,  named  Kereopa.  Scarcely  waa 
life  extinct  when  Mr.  Volkner's  body  was  cut  down,  taken  to  an  enclosure  near  the 
Episcopal  Church  in  which  he  had  laboured  with  much  earnestness,  and  decapitated.  The 
details  of  what  followed  are  most  revolting,  but,  without  morbidly  dwelling  on  them,  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  say  that  the  brains  were  extracted,  the  eyes  torn  out  and  eaten, 
and  the  blood  licked  by  an  eager  crowd  of  men,  women,  and  children.  Having  been 
otherwise  mutilated,  the  bodv  was  first  thrown  to  the  dogs,  and  then,  to  quiet  their  fighting, 
it  was  thrown  into  a  cesspool." 

We  presume  Mr.  Thompson  will  not  trace  these  brutalities  to  the  influence 
of  Christian  "  tracts  "  and  "  sermons,"  of  which  he  entertains  so  low  an 
opinion  i  but  in  any  case  he  will  do  well  to  reconcile  his  philosophy  with  fact, 
and  then  point  out  some  practical  and  self>denying  way  in  which  philanthropists 
of  his  school  may  set  an  example  to  Christian  missionaries. 

The  Aihenceum,  reviewing  the  writings  of  this  extraordinary  ''Asopho- 
philosopher,"  tells  us  that  "  learning  and  philosophy  have  seldom  put  on  a 
more  attractive  garb."  We  should  rather  say,  "learning  and  philosophy 
are  surely  going  mad ;"  at  any  rate  we  would  counsel  such  asopho-philosophers 
to  practise  for  once  a  little  missionary  self- denial,  and  test  their  "day-dreams 
by  a  brief  sojourn  among  these  **  gentle  races  of  happy  and  untutored  beings, 
whose  very  thoughts  are  "  blameless,"  and  whose  only  misfortune  appears  to 
have  been  that  they  have  "  never  read  a  tract  or  heard  a  sermon !"  Certainly, 
if  these  are  the  conclusions  of  "  learning  and  philosophy,"  we  need  not  be 
surprised  that  Christian  men  alone  can  be  found  willing  to  exile  themselves 
from  their  country  in  order  to  make  known  to  the  heathen  the  good  news 
sent  down  from  heaven  to  man. 

From  Professor  Thompson's  "  Day -Dreams,"  we  turn  to  Mr.  Davis's  facU. 
His  appreciation  of  the  New  Zealand  character  in  some  particulars  ought  to 
commend  to  us  his  faithful  testimony  when  he  depicts  its  darker  aspects. 

"  Before  missionaries  resided  in  this  country,  the  Bay  of  Islands  was  the  frequent  srene 
of  murders  and  atrocities.  The  natives  from  the  river  Thames  and  elsewhere  continually 
made  inroads  on  the  Bay  of  Islands,  killing,  eating,  and  destroying." 

"When  a  chief  dies  the  New  Zealanders  seize  his  poor  slaves  and  kill  them,  that  their 
■pints  may  go  to  their  master  in  the  other  world  to  preparo  his  food  and  to  wait  upon  him. 

•  "Ts  Deoa  lAudamns ;  or.  The  PWloaophy  of  Joy."    By  D*  Arcy  W.  Thompson,  Editor  of  "  Odds  and 
Suds." 
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tThesd  furies  next  carry  Hway  and  deyonr  bis  pigs  and  potatoes,  and  lay  waste  his  place. 
They  next  sit  down,  and  cry  and  cut  themselves.  At  the  close  they  and  the  survivors 
feast  all  together  on  food  secreted  for  the  purpose.  They  consider  the  eternal  world  to  be 
like  this  earth,  where  they  shall  have  wives,  and  sweet  potatoes,  and  go  to  war.  They 
believe  that  after  a  time  they  shall  die  in  that  world  and  migrate  to  another.  Their  place 
of  departed  souls  is  at  the  >iorUi  Cax>e,  where  they  beUeve  departed  souls  descend  a  steep 
eliff,  by  a  kind  of  ladder,  into  another  world.  Their  priests  pretend  to  hold  converse  with 
departed  spirits,  and  with  a  being  they  call  a  god,  to  whom  they  offer  human  sacrifices. 
Hany  of  'Hongi's  slaves  [a  chief  who  was  then  lU]  have  been  slain  to  satisfy  this  angry 
god,  that  he  may  be  satisfied  without  the  death  of  'Hongi." 

"  Their  cruelties  in  fighting  expeditions  are  most  horrible.  They  do  not,  like  the 
Europeans,  stand  up  to  fight  each  other,  but  prowl  about  to  cut  off  and  murder  small 
detacned  parties.  Those  they  do  not  kill  and  eat,  they  make  slaves  of.  And  if,  in  these 
expeditions,  they  fall  in  with  a  person  who  has  kHled  any  of  their  Mends,  they  use  him 
hinriblT.  Sometimes  they  cut  the  flesh  from  the  body,  and  roast  and  eat  it,  while  their 
lictim  IS  yet  alive.  This  is  rarely  done,  and  only  upon  extraordinary  revengeful  occasions.  I 
have  hope  that  some  of  the  Bay  of  Islanders  begin  to  detest  cannibalism  (18th  May,  1829)." 

''A  party  is  now  gone  in  search  of  some  witches.  The  death  of  chiefs  is  rarely 
Attributed  to  natural  causes,  more  generally  to  witchcraft.  The  person  accused  of 
bewitching  generally  suffers  death.  One  old  chief,  eighty  years  of  age,  died  lately.  A 
person  was  accused  of  having  bewitched  him.  He  fled,  but  they  killed  one  of  his  slaves 
as  a  payment.  The  murderous  chief  who  shot  the  slave  was  asked  by  an  old  cannibal  if 
he  intended  to  eat  the  slave.  With  disgust  he  answered,  *  No.'  The  cannibal  exclaimed| 
'  I  will  eat  him,'  and  immediately  began  to  cook  the  body.*' 

"  The  Waitangi  natives  have  returned  from  the  Thames,  where  they  had  been  to  fight,  and 
have  killed  the  greater  part  of  some  poor  people  coming  to  Taiamai,  under  the  protection 
of  a  chief  who  was  absent  when  they  met  them.  They  then  transferred  their  fight  to  the 
place  of  the  late  Christian  Rangi,  to  F|^sh  the  misdemeanours  of  a  young  man.  They 
oroke  his  arm  and  beat  him  cruelly.  They  then  butchered  a  poor  slave  girl  in  the  most 
barbarous  manner  before  the  young  man.  They  first  cut  off  one  arm  and  then  the  other* 
They  next  cut  deep  gashes  down  her  body,  saying,  *  I  will  have  this  part,'  *  I  will  have 
{hat  part  to  eat.'  The  merciless  barbarians  then  cut  off  her  legs  while  she  was  alive,  and 
finally  roasted  and  ate  her.  They  told  the  ^oung  man  that  they  had  done  this  as  a 
pnxiishment  fot  his  crhne.  My  soiil  is  filled  with  horror  and  dismay.  Oh,  Lord,  in  mercy 
interpose  in  b^alf  of  these  poor  wretched  heathen !  " 

We  quote  these  fearful  details  by  constraint.  We  know  how  wide-spread 
an  influence  is  exerted  by  the  unblushing  misrepresentations  of  the  school  of 
writers  to  which  Professor  Thompson  belongs;  and  we  know  how  little 
practical  self-denial  will  ever  be  exercised  by  Christians  in  England,  unless 
they  thoroughly  recognize  the  Scripture  testimony  that  "the  dark  places  of  the 
earth  are  fuU  of  the  habitations,  of  cruelty/' 

One  more  similar  extract  must  suffice — a  description  of  a  visit  to  a  part  of 
New  Zealand, "  where  no  European  vessel  had  ever  been  before."  In  thi£l  case, 
Mr.  Thompson'6  conditions  being  entirely  met,  we  shall  have  a  practical 
comment  on  his  dreamy  picture  of  **  the  gentle  race  of  happy  and  untutored 
beings,"  who,  untroubled  by  "  tract  or  sermon,"  are  "  a  law  unto  tbelnselves," 
and  "  glorify  God  in  tbeir  unchronicled  simplicity." 

"  Mr.  Mair  and  myself,  and  one  liative,  went  on  shore  to  explore  the  entrance  of  the  river 
before  we  moored  the  vessel.  After  landing,  our  first  sight  was  the  spot  where  they  had 
been  roasting  human  flesh.  This  filled  our  souls  with  horror,  and  chilled  our  spirits. 
Proceeding  towards  the  mouth  of  the  river  we  found  a  dead  body,  and  another,  and  another. 
In  fact  the  beach  seemed  strewed  widi  the  dead.  We  now  turned  back  without  having 
seen  the  mouth  of  the  river,  evidently  a  spacious  river.  Our  fears  deterred  us  fix)m  ex- 
ploring it.  We  walked  back  cautiously,  with  our  guns  on  our  shotdders,  close  to  the  water's 
edge,  to  guard  against  surprise.  As  soon  as  we  were  seen  returning,  a  boat  came  from  our 
vessel,  and  took  us  on  board,  to  our  no  small  joy.  When  on  board  we  saw  natives,  quite 
naked,  rush  from  the  woods  along  the  beach  towards  the  river.  But  the  Lord  delivered  us 
out  of  their  hands." 

CHABACTEB  Ot  THE  VATIYES. 

The  character  of  the  New  Zealanders,  as  it  manifested  itself  after  they  had 
in  some  measure  been  influenced  by  the  presence  of  the  missionary,  is  thus 
described  by  Mr.  Davis : — 
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"The  New  Zealanders  are  a  peculiar  people.  We  know  not  what  an  hour  may  bring 
forth.  The  poor  natives  are  like  gunpowder ;  a  little  spark  Boon  ignites  them.  Were  it 
not  for  a  superior  Power,  we  should  have  heen  swallowed  up  long  ago.  In  New  Zealand 
Missionaries  must  have  their  lights  huming.  They  must  eat  the  passover  with  their  staves 
in  their  hands.  Tet  I  helieve  that  no  mission  in  the  known  world  holds  out  greater 
encouragement  to  the  faithful  labourer.  I  bless  God  that,  although  my  fatigues  are  many, 
yet,  through  His  mercy,  I  have  no  desire  to  be  anywhere  but  here.  I  would  not  exchange 
situations  with  any  individual  in  the  world.  Some  of  the  natives  are  peaceable  and  wefi- 
disi)osed,  and  a  few  are  faithful  servants ;  others  are  quarrelsome,  ready  to  seize  every 
opportunity  to  stir  up  strife  and  steal  our  property.  Some,  I  believe,  would  pick  our  bonM 
with  great  delight." 

Beferring  to  a  temporary  outbreak  of  the  natives,  Mr.  Davis  continnes : — 

"  I  have  been  struck  with  the  thought  that  these  poor  natives  have  been  stirred  np  bj 
Satan  to  assault  us,  in  order  to  alienate  our  affections,  and  to  fill  our  minds  with  bitteniesa 
against  them.  0  Lord,  bless  us,  Thy  sinM,  \mworthy  creatures,  with  the  Spirit  of  Christ  I 
Yet,  by  God's  blessing,  we  have  a  general  influence  over  them  more  than  human.  This  ia 
an  earnest  of  future  success.  One  thing  is  grievous  to  us,  and  must  be  grievous  to  every 
feeling  mind,  that  we  cannot  behave  to  the  natives  with  that  degree  of  kindness  and 
freedom  we  wish  to  do.  Were  we  so  to  act  they  would  not  be  content  till  they  had  got 
our  clothes  from  our  backs.  The  word  *  thank  *  exists  not  in  their  language.  We  do  not 
dare  let  them  see  we  are  afraid  of  them.  If  we  bietrayed  fear  we  should  never  have  one 
moment's  peace,  or  be  exempt  from  continuous  extortions.  Frequently  they  get  offimded 
by  some  trifle,  and  instantly  throw  off  their  mats  and  attack  us  stark  naked.  I  have  always 
found  it  best  to  meet  them  outside  of  our  fence,  and  endeavour  to  laugh  them  out  of  their 
anger.  In  this  I  have  generally  succeeded.  Being  somewhat  taller  than  my  brethien« 
none  have  ever  attacked  me  except  with  menaces  and  words." 

On  another  occasion  Mr.  Davis  speaks  of  the  perils  to  which,  the  superstitions 
of  the  natives  exposed  them  : — 

"  The  present  time  is  one  of  trial.  Satan  and  his  powers  of  darkness  are  endeavouring 
to  stir  up  the  natives  against  us.  How  far  they  will  be  permitted  to  go  is  uncertain.  This 
we  know,  they  can  go  no  farther  than  the  arm  of  Omnipotence  allows  them.  Many 
natives  have  died  of  late,  and  many  attribute  these  deaths  to  our  residence  amongst  them, 
considering  us  to  be  sorcerers,  who  kill  them  by  our  prayers.  They  punish  sorcery  with 
death,  and  we  imdcrstand  that  our  lives  have  been  threatened.  I  have  always  expected  a 
combat  with  the  enemy  of  souls  before  the  Gospel  takes  effectual  root  in  this  country,  and 
this  seems  its  commencement.  Whether  any  of  us  will  fall  sacrifices  in  this  comMi  we 
know  not.  Whether  we  do  or  not  all  wiU  be  well.  If  we  die  faithful  to  our  cause,  aU 
will  be  well  indeed,  though  flesh  and  blood  shrink  with  horror  frt>m  it.  Pray  to  the  Lord 
to  make  us  faithful  unto  death." 

FBOOSESS  OF  THE   MISSION. 

Our  remaining  space  will  only  allow  us  at  present  to  make  two  or  three 
extracts  recording  the  encouraging  success  which  followed  upon  the  labours  of 
Mr.  Davis.  Next  month  we  hope  to  return  to  the  biography,  and  quote  iroi^. 
it  more  fully. 

One  of  the  earliest  instances  of  conversion  was  that  of  the  old  chief  HangL 
He  made  an  open  and  full  confession  of  his  faith  in  Christ,  in  the  presence  of 
many  of  his  countrjrmen,  in  the  year  1825.  The  account  of  his  last  illness  is 
deeply  interesting : — 

"  9th  September, — ^Yesterday  Rangi,  our  converted  chief,  sent  forme  to  visit  him.  Never 
was  I  80  gratified  by  a  visit  to  a  dying  bed  as  by  this.  I  fotmd  him  sitting  without  his 
house,  sheltered  from  the  winds  by  some  reeds,  against  which  he  was  recHning.  He 
appeared  very  111,  and  very  thoughtful.  After  our  first  salutations,  I  questioned  him 
respecting  the  state  of  his  soul.  He  answered,  *  My  heart  is  filled  with  light  and  love.'  I 
■aid,  '  If  you  persevere  in  prayer  the  light  of  the  Holy  Spirit  will  shine  into  your  heart; 
but  if  you  neglect  prayer  you  will  find  your  heart  very  dark.'  He  told  me  that  he  had 
ezperieneed  this,  as  he  had  prayed  much,  and  the  great  God  had  enlightened  his  heart, 
so  that  his  love  to  Jesus  Christ  was  very  great,  and  the  Spirit  had  spoken  much  to  his 
heart.  He  related  a  dream,  wherein  he  thought  he  was  in  heaven  with  J  esus  Christ.  The 
countenance  of  this  poor  heathen  betokened  the  inward  peace  of  his  mind,  and  set  the  seal  of 
truth  to  all  he  had  said.    I  now  spoke  to  ^^m  in  the  strongest  wmnTiftr  of  the  riches  of  God's 
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love  in  Chrut  to  all  His  people,  and  to  himself  as  individuallj  inte):e8ted  theiein.    He  said 
he  had  greatly  longed  for  a  visit  from  me,  as  he  had  great  love  for  me." 

"  I4ih  SepUmber. — Kewa  was  brought  that  Rangi  was  dead.  Mr.  Williams  and  myself 
immediately  started  for  Waitangi,  and  found  him  not  dead,  hut  yery  ill.  TTe  conversed 
with  him  on  the  state  of  his  soul.  He  told  us  that  his  heart  was  full  of  light.  We  told 
him  that  if  he  believed  in  Jesus  Christ  he  need  not  fear  death.  He  replied  *  Why  should 
I  be  afraid  of  the  evil  spirit  ?  Do  I  not  believe  in  God  P  The  love  of  the  great  God  in 
Jesus  Christ  supports  me  now.'  We  now  consulted  together  on  the  propriety  of  baptizing 
him.  As  he  had  been  spoken  to  before,  and  the  subject  fully  explained  to  him,  we  simply 
questioned  him  on  the  nature  of  his  belief.  He  replied,  '  Belief  has  taken  fast  hold  of  my 
heart.'  We  were  unanimously  of  opinion  that  he  was  a  proper  subject  to  be  admitted  by 
that  Divine  ordinance  into  Christ's  visible  Church.  Mr.  WiUiams  baptized  him  in  the 
Name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost.  We  were  surrounded  with  natives,  who 
seemed  filled  with  awe  whilst  witnessmg  the  solemnity  of  the  sacred  ordinance.  The' name 
of  Christian  Rangi  was  given  him  at  his  baptism.  Sweet  peace  seemed  to  have  taken  up 
its  abode  in  Rangi's  breast.  I  attempt  not  to  describe  our  feelings  on  this  occasion,  tt 
was  a  full  reward  to  us  for  all  our  XxnL"— journal. 

Year  by  year  a  alow  yet  sore  progress  was  made.    The  natiyes  evinoed  an 

increaaiiig  disposition  to  listen  with  attention  to  the  Word  of  Life.    In  the 

year  1827,  Mr.  Davis  writes : — **  I  have  had  400  copies  printed  of  the  portion  of 

the  Scriptaree  translated  into  tlie  Maori  tongoe."    And  in  1829  we  find  the 

schools  of  the  settlement,  oontaining  above  100  natives,  were  flourishing. 

"  Six  weeks  ago  there  was  a  public  examination  at  Paihia.  All  the  scholaxs  of  the 
mission  were  coUected,  examined,  and  rewarded  according  to  merit.  Besides  readiog, 
writing,  and  arithmetic,  they  were  examined  as  to  their  progress  in  general  knowledge. 
Hats,  tailoring,  and  carpentry  were  exhibited  by  the  lads,  and  garments  made  by  the  girls." 

The  civilizing  influence  of  the  missionaTy  party  was  also  seen  in  the 
encouragement  given  to  agriculture,  and  the  formation  of  roads  into  the  interior 
of  the  country.    "  Many  of  the  natives  have  begun  to  sow  wheat,  and  their 
desire  to  raise  wheat  ia  on  the  increase.** 
In  March,  1890,  Mr.  Davis  writes : — 

''  Since  my  last,  a  strong,  earnest  spirit  of  inquiry  has  manifested  itself  among  the 
natives  of  our  settlement.  About  thirty  men  and  boys  assembled  in  ray'house,  and  I  spent 
such  an  evening  with  them  as  I  shall  never  forget.  There  is  also  a  great  work  going  on 
among  the  native  women  and  girls." 

On  the  19tli  September,  1830,  "six  natiyes  were  reoeiyed  by  the  sacred 
ordinance  of  baptism  into  the  visible  Ohurdh  of  Christ ; "  and  from  this  period 
the  progress  of  the  mission  work  was  rery  marked.  The  fdlowing  extract  from 
a  letter  dated  Waimate,  New  Zealand,  17th  April,  1838,  must  dose  our  paper  :— 

"You  win  rejoice  to  hear  that  the  natives  oobtinad  to  inquire  after  Divine  truth. 
Temorenga,  a  head  man  in  this  part  of  New  Zealand,  a  few  weeks  ago  professedly  received 
the  Gospel.  Temorenga  is  head  chief  of  One  party  of  natives,  as  *Hongi  was  nead  chief 
of  the  other  party.  He  is  an  old  man,  has  travelled  over  the  greater  part  of  New 
Zealand,  has  been  a  great  warrior,  althou^  generally  mild  and  just  in  his  dealing.  Hia 
conversion  has  made  a  great  stir  in  his  tribe.  He  described  to  me  the  dedication,  or  rathear 
baptism,  of  their  children  to  the  devil.  About  eight  or  nine  davs  after  the  birth  of  the 
child  it  is  taken  to  a  sacred  place  where  there  is  water,  when  tne  child  is  washed,  and 
incantations  and  prayers  are  pronounced  over  it,  wherein  they  ^y  that  the  child  may  crow 
up  a  courageous  warrior,  and  amply  revenge  all  affionts  to  himself,  and  all  insults  nmd^ 
have  been  offered  to  his  ancestors  for  generations  back,  and  may  become  tutio,  t.^.,  wicked 
in  every  sense  of  the  word.  The  child  is  gradually  initiated  into  all  their  barbanms 
customs,  and  cons^uently  becomes  hardened  and  senseless,  and  regardful  of  self  only.  These 
children,  thus  initiated  into  evil,  will  practise  and  delight  in  what  would  horrify  the  mo^ 
hardened  European.  A  youth  once  told  me  that  before  his  birth  his  father  had  dedicated 
him  to  Satan ;  that  he  was  kept  without  food  to  compel  him  to  steal;  that  he  was  teased  and 
tried  to  the  uttermost  that  the  weeds  of  anger  might  be  fostered  in  his  heart  His  £itiber 
instructed  him  in  the  black  art  of  New  Zealand,  that  he  might  bewitch  or  destroy  at 
pleasure.  His  father  taught  him  that  to  be  a  great  man  he  must  be  a  warrior,  an  expert 
thief,  and  able  to  practise  every  evil.  When  the  Gospel  came  to  him  with  power,  and 
revealed  to  him  his  exceeding  wickedness,  he  hated  the  blqs  of  his  past  life.    His  father, 
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Urken  lie  heard  of  tliis  gracious  change,  diacarded  and  dwowned  him-  VHi^  he  Aret  c^m€ 
to  me  he  seemed  to  have  the  devil's  mark  on  his  fbrehead,  and  inToiantarily  I  ehnrnk  from 
him.  His  coulitenance  is  now  altogether  altered,  and  we  may  wcdl  say,  *  What  has  God 
wrought ! '  Thitmgh  mercy,  wd  may  have  brighter  days  in  prospect  Peopb  may  boast  of 
civilization.  The  blessed  Gospel  alone,  whieh  ie  the  power  of  Godf  can  avail  to  better  the 
moral  state  of  these  poor  deluded  creatures.'* 

Would  that  the  Okristidn  Church  were  moi^e  deeply  impressed  with  tiiiB 
conviction  of  the  fiedthf  ul  miasionaiy.  Surely  the  command  would  then  be  felt 
to  x>oint  us  to  our  highest  privilege  i  "  Qo  ye  into  all  the  world,  and  preach  the 
Gospel  to  every  creature." 


-UA. 


IL 

StrCGESS  Ot  THE  MiSSlOil. 


*'  Duties  Me  ours :  results  are  with  €K>d.*'  The  duty  of  the  Christian  Church 
to  discharge,  as  £ir  as  she  may,  tlie  Master's  commisston  to  "preach  the 
Gk»pel  to  etery  creature,"  is  her  duty,  irrespective  of  results.  But  God  con- 
nects means  with  endd;  and  the  means  He  has  appointed  He  has  nevei* 
fiuled  to  bless  to  their  designed  ends.  Missionary  success,  assuredly,  has 
been  fully  equal  to  missionary  effort. 

Of  course,  our  Missionary  Societies  are  not  perfect  organizations;  and  it 
may  be  easy  to  "  cast  a  stone  "  at  individual  missionaries  who  have  failed  to 
realize  the  true  character  and  responsibilities  of  their  work,  fiut  this  only 
serves  to  show  more  clearly  the  action  of  Divine  power,  making  even  imperfect 
instrumentalities  effectual  to  spiritual  results. 

It  is  painful  to  find,  in  this  nineteenth  century,  men  possessing  great  intel- 
lectual endowments  apparently  incapable  of  recognizing  the  necessily  of 
missionary  work  at  all ;  and  others  who,  without  denying  the  necessity  of  the 
work,  seem  to  wish  to  ignore  the  success  which  has  attended  it. 

We  dealt  with  a  representative  of  the  former  class  of  objectors  in  our  recent 
paper.*  Leaving  out  of  consideration  the  motives  which  are  purely  Christian 
-^motives  called  into  exercise  by  our  knowledge  of  the  spiritual  <inTlm<i«y 
which  rests  upon  the  heathen  mind — we  are  prepared  with  facts  proving 
that  "  the  dark  places  of  the  earth"  are  "full  of  the  habitations  of  erueUy** 
^&cts  which  we  might  supx>ose  would  prompt  at  least  a  philanthropic  effort 
to  hwrnanisse  on  the  part  of  those  who  decline  to  join  in  the  efforts  of  Chris- 
tian missionaries  to  evangelize. 

The  question  of  success — although,  as  we  have  said,  this  would  not  deter* 
mine  or  limit  in  any  way  our  obligations  to  missionary  labour — ^we  are  eq[ually 
prepared  to  submit  to  the  same  terdict  of  experience. 

Some  random  and  reckless  assertions  were  recently  made  at  the  meetings 
of  the  Anthropological  Society.  On  one  occasion  much  had  been  said  as  to 
the  folly  of  attempting  to  evangelize  the  negroes  on  the  western  coast  of 
Africa.  "  They  were  but  superior  monkeys,  incapable  of  receiving  the  truths 
of  Christianity— only  accessible,  if  accessible  at  all,  by  the  teacher  of  Moham- 
medanism " — and  this,  forsooth,  because  Mohammedanism  "  allows  polygamy  I " 

•  Fac«8. 
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A  German  missionary  wbo  was  present  at  length  rose  and  said,  "  Qentlemen, 
I  am  glad  to  find  that  we  are  agreed.  You  saj  we  must  make  the  negpro 
work.  I  saj  so  too ;  and  I  say  also  that  we  have  always  done  this.  I  can  take 
yon  to  industrial  schools  in  Africa  where  the  negroes  are  learning  all  kinds  of 
work,  and  learning  it  as  well  as  any  English  boys  would.  I  can  show  yot| 
carts  and  wheels  made  by  the  negroes  almost  as  well  as  they  could  be  made 
here ;  and  I  can  show  you  a  house  in  which  all  the  furniture,  tables,  chairs 
and  every  article  of  daily  use,  has  been  made  by  the  negro  himself.  They  Qim 
work  as  intelligently  as  Europeans;  and  they  make  as  good  Christians  as 
could  possibly  be  expected  to  have  been  made  in  so  short  a  time  out  of  such 
terribly  degraded  beings  as  they  were  before.  I  say  they  are  now  an  honest, 
industrious  people."  To  this  testimony  there  could,  of  course,  be  no  reply. 
To  admit  it,  would  have  been  to  admit  the  success  of  missions ;  to  reject 
it,  an  act  of  personal  discourtesy.  Presently,  however,  the  testimony  of  mis* 
sionaries  in  general  was  discredited  by  a  speaker  because  it  was  "  mierested.^' 
The  good  missionary  again  took  up  his  parable,  and  said,  "  I  have  been  somQ 
years  on  the  West  African  coast,  and  many  months  was  I  laid  on  my  back  by 
the  fever  of  the  country,  which  racked  me  with  pain  and  threatened  mj  life. 
Every  missionary  to  those  coasts  goes  with  his  life  in  his  hand,  and  knows  that 
he  is  certain  to  suffer  ffom  the  diseases  of  the  place.  Are  they  'interested' 
persons  ?  or  would  they  go  on  working  amidst  such  itiiseries  if  they  saw  no 
result,  and  knew  that  missions  were  a  failure  P  " 

Dr.  Livingstone,  in  a  public  address  before  his  recent  departure  to  renew 
his  labours,  dealt  at  some  length  with  the  cavilling  objections  and  assertions 
made  at  the  meetings  of  this  Anthropological  Society ;  and,  as  a  conclusive 
summary  of  most  important  evidence  bearing  on  the  success  of  missions,  we 
cannot  do  better  than  furnish  the  reader  with  the  substance  of  his  address :— < 

"I  never  thought  the  assertions  made  at  the  Anthropological  Society  worth  answer- 
ing. I  have  been  behind  the  scenes.  I  know  something  of  the  missionaries,  and  I 
know  a  good  deal  about  the  converts.  Some  people  do  not  call  me  a  missionary  now, 
but  I  do  not  care  what  they  think  of  me  if  they  will  only  grant  that  I  am  an  honest 
witness.  I  have  seen  the  converts  and  the  missionaries  both  in  South  and  in  West  Africa, 
and  I  have  formed  a  totally  different  opinion  of  them  from  that  which  has  been  recently 
put  forth  to  the  world.  I  believe  that  those  who  talk  about  either  the  missionaries  or 
the  converts  as  being  unworthy,  know  nothing  about  them. 

"  I  had  the  pleasure  of  maMng  the  acquaintance  of  a  gentleman  in  South  Africa  who 
has  had  an  idea,  ever  sinoe  seeing  the  working  of  the  miwion  under  Mr.  Moffat,  that 
Mr.  Moffat  and  another  missionary  there  are  the  only  missionaries  in  the  whole  world  1 
He  went  into  a  certain  town,  and  was  surprised  to  see  no  one  there ;  but  when  he  got  to 
the  centre  of  the  place  he  found  a  black  man  preaching  to  all  the  inhabitants,  and  he 
admits  now  that  the  black  man  must  be  a  good  fellow.  That  black  man  you  may  see 
figured  in  a  picture  that  has  now  become  pretty  con^mon,  as  standing  by  a  missionary 
when  he  was  oitten  by  a  lion ;  he  showed  himself  to  be  a  man  of  courage  then,  and  he 
has  shown  himself  ever  since  a  brave  and  good  Christian  man.  Ever  sinoe  then  my  Mend 
has  not  known  how  to  show  qie  su^cient  kindness,  simply  because  he  saw  what  I  was 
doing ;  and  I  think  that  any  man  who  has  seen  the  missionaries  at  work,  and  has  talked 
with  the  converts,  will  entertain  as  high  an  opinion  of  them  as  mj  friend. 

**  In  my  opinion,  the  missionaries  on  the  west  coast,  and  likewise  in  South  Africa, 
seeing  how  often  they  are  cut  off  by  disease,  and  how  bravely  they  hold  on  to  their  work, 
only  want  an  air  of  antiquity  thro^oi  over  them  to  decide  that  they  are  quite  equal  to  the 
saints  and  martyrs  of  old. 

**  Ever  since  I  was  a  boy  I  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  the  advance  of  Moham- 
medanism;, and  in  my  pretty  extensive  travels  I  have  also  been  looking  out  for  the  advance 
of  that  wave  of  Mohammedanism  which  I  was  led  to  believe  would  soon  spread  over  the 
continent  of  Africa.  Now,  I  never  happened  to  meet  with  a  Mohammedan  till  two  ye&rs 
ago,  when  I  met  two  Arabs  on  Lake  Kyanza,  who  were  very  busy  slave-traders.  They 
were  building  an  Arab  vessel  to  transport  slaves  across  the  lake  towards  the  east,  and  they 
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were  at  the  time  aa  busy  as  they  oonld  possibly  be  transportin'g  the  sUres  by  meanfl  of 
two  boats.  One  of  their  men  understood  the  Makololo  language ;  I  found  him  to  be  vexy 
intelligent,  and  we  could  conyerse  readily  together.  I  was  rather  anxious  to  find  out 
whether  he  had  been  made  a  convert.  He  was  the  servant  of  these  Arabs  who  had 
been  there  for  fourteen  years ;  but  this  poor  fellow  knew  nothing  at  all  about  Moham- 
medanism except  that  it  was  wrong  to  eat  an  animal  if  its  throat  was  not  cut !  Why,  the 
people  knew  as  much  of  our  religion  as  that  in  about  three  weeks  after  our  arrival,  for 
they  would  not  go  to  hoe  their  gardens  on  Sundays  because  they  were  afraid  that  if  they 
did  they  would  have  a  bad  crop.  All  the  Mohammedan  proselytism  that  has  come  under 
my  obs^ation,  and  all  that  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain  about  their  converts,  is  simply 
tms,  that  occasionally  in  the  west  and  north  of  AMca  they  make  forays  and  capture 
mimben  of  people,  and  sometimes  conquer  large  portiQas  of  territory.  In  doing  thia 
they  gratify  their  own  selfishness ;  they  get  sUves,  land,  and  other  plunder.  But  I  find 
lately,  on  making  some  inquiries,  that  the  native  Christians — the  men  whom  our  mis- 
sionaries have  converted  fn  Weft  and  South  Africa,  and  also  in  the  West  Indies — have 
contributed  upwards  of  £15,000  aiinually  to  the  support  and  spread  of  their  new  friith. 
In  the  one  case,  the  Mohammedans  gratify  their  selfishness ;  in  the  other,  the  native 
Christians  make  large  sacrifices  for  the  propagation  of  their  religion.  Now  I  think 
the  religion  which  teaches  people  to  deny  themselves,  and  to  make  sacrifices,  must  be 
Divine ;  and,  fbr  all  I  can  ascertain,  the  only  religion  that  makes  proselytes  is  the  religion 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  A  very  interesting  fact  came  to  my  knowledge  on  the  west 
coast.  I  was  in  Sierra  Leone,  and  I  found  that  a  few  years  previously  the  converts 
there  belonging  t6  the  Church  Missionary  Society  had  taken  upon  themselves  the  entire 
cost  of  the  schools,  and  had  relieved  the  society  at  home  at  an  annual  cost  of  £800. 

"  But  I  do  not  think  so  much  of  the  converts  actually  made,  as  I  do  of  the  leavening 
process  going  on  throughout  the  whole  country.  The  leaven  spreads  much  further  Ihan 
the  missionaries  sometimes  imagine.  When  the  slaves  are  at  the  public  whipping-post — 
for  they  have  institutions  of  that  kind — thev  often  call  out,  when  undergoing  tke  lash, 
'  Oh,  for  the  English!  when  wUl  the  English  come  ?' — malong  their  masters,  of  course, 
much  more  angry  than  they  were  before ;  but  this  shows  that  tilie  good  name  the  English 
have,  through  the  missionaries  and  through  the  efforts  of  our  Government,  extends  a 
very  long  way  inland.  Thus  the  leavening  process  is  going  on :  the  men  are  being  prepared 
for  much  greater  advances  in  Christianity  than  we  shall  ever  see  in  our  day.  The  converts 
that  I  have  seen  I  think  to  be  an  honour  to  Christianity. 

"  There  are  some — as  there  is  a  good  sprinkling  among  ourselves — who  are  no  better 
than  they  should  be ;  but  when  the  majority  of  them  are  compared  with  the  heaUien 
around  them — and  it  is  not  fair  to  compare  them  with  ourselves  at  home — I  think  eveiy 
honest,  intelligent  witness  will  admit  that  the  missions  of  the  Christian  Churches  in  that 
coimtry  have  been  a  great  success.  The  success  will  be  much  greater  in  time  to  come, 
because  the  work  of  propagation  is  now  going  on  in  everv  country  where  we  have  mis- 
sionaries ;  and  in  the  course  of  time,  though  not  perhaps  till  the  days  of  our  children,  the 
great  avalanche  of  Christianity  will  be  seen  spreading  over  the  whole  world.  I  may  say 
that  I  am  going  out  next  month  again  to  renew  my  labours,  and  I  shall  be  extremely 
glad  and  thankful  if  you  will  follow  me  with  your  prayers." 

We  have  thooght  it  well  thae  to  meet  the  more  recent  attempts  to  ignore 
tlie  success  of  missions  before  resaming  our  extracts  from  the  letters  and 
jotimals  of  Mr.  Davis,  recording  the  remarkable  resnlts  which  followed  upon 
his  labours  in  New  Zeahmd.  It  will  be  observed  that  our  space  only  enables 
ns  to  qaote  here  a  passage  and  there  a  passage  from  Mr.  Coleman's  interesting 
▼olnme.  The  alternations  of  trial  and  difficulty  in  the  prosecution  of  the  work 
which  Mr.  Davis  has  so  faithfully  recorded  in  his  journal  and  letters,  serre  to 
make  more  marvellous  the  substantial  success  of  the  mission  in  which  for  so 
many  years  he  was  engaged. 

We  mentioned  the  baptism  of  six  natives  on  the  I9tb  of  September,  1890. 
A  gradual  awakening  characterized  the  next  four  years,  till,  in  1834,  Mr.  Davis 
writes — 

"God*sset  time  to  favour  this  people  seems  to  be  come.  Fifty-four  natives  wen 
baptized  in  the  chapel  of  this  settlement  (Waimate)  last  Sunday  week,  and  an  equal 
number  are  candidates.  Our  Christian  natives  continue  to  adorn  their  profession  by  the 
consistency  of  .their  lives.  ....  Three  weeks  ago  above  eighty  natives  came  to  me  one 
day  for  religious  conversatian.    Many  were  very  ignorant,  but  their  visit  on  the  whole  waa 
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satisfactory.  The  trutlis  'of  the  Gospel  have  a  certain  effect  on  many  natiyes  to  induce 
them  to  give  up  their  native  customs,  and  to  be  regular  attendants  on  the  means  of  grace  ; 
but  yital  godliness  is  rare  amongst  them.  Self-righteousness  seems  to  be  the  rock  on  which 
many  strike." 

**  2nd  Feb,,  1 835.— Sunday  last,  forty-six  communicants  partook  with  us  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  at  this  place.  Next  Sunday  we  expect  eight  or  ten  adults  will  be  added  by  baptism 
to  the  risible  Church  of  Christ  Yesterday,  when  we  were  busy  wheat-sowing,  a  man 
came  into  the  field  who  had  travelled  nearly  fifty  milea  to  obtain  religious  conversation 
with  me.** 

'*  27th  Nov,,  1835. — ^We  have  just  had  two  thousand  copies  of  the  Gospel  of  St  Luka 
struck  off  fitun  our  own  press,  to  be  bound  with  the  Epistles  of  Ephesians  and  Philippiana. 
To-day,  fifty  natives  came  for  reUgious  instruotian.  Some  of  these  travelled  twenty  milea 
yesterday  with  their  food  on  their  backs." 

So  marked  was  the  influenoe  on  the  nativeci  at  this  time,  that  Mr.  Davis 
writes :  "  This  part  of  New  Zealand  may  be  said  to  liave  been  civilized*  We 
enjoy  peaoe  and  security.  Formerly,  tools  of  &11  kinds  not  cinder  lock  and  key 
were  stolen;  now  they  are  secure  wherever  left.  Locks  and  bars  are  but  little 
needed  here." 

The  state  of  his  own  mind  in  thid  hoUr  of  sndcess  is  strikingly  indicated 
in  his  letters :  "  I  want  more  grace,  I  want  more  zeal,  I  want  more  love  for 
immortal  souls,  I  want  more  love  to  Christ.    Oh,  pray  for  me ! " 

In  December,  1835,  Captain  Fitzroy  visited  the  settlement;  and,  since  his 
testimony  will  at  any  rate  not  be  regarded  as  '^interested/'  we  diall  give  it 
in  full : — 

ADMIRAL  PITZROT's  HIQH  SSTIHATION   OT  MR.   DAVIS  Airi)  THB  OTHXR  MXS8I0NABIB8 

AT  WAIMATB. 

"  The  appearance  of  three  English  houses  at  Waimate,  the  agricultural  establishment 
of  the  Church  Missicmarv  Society,  surrounded  by  outhouses,  gardens,  and  cultivated  fields, 
was  striking  and  delightrul.  I  looked  at  it  as  a  fragment  of  Old  England.  About  twenty 
acres  of  land  seemed  to  be  cultivated.  Com  was  in  fiill  ear,  and  looKed  well.  There  were 
nice  gardens,  which  had  evidently  profited  by  much  industrious  care,  and  knowledge  of 
gardening.  My  hasty  survey  was  stopped  by  the  approach  of  a  person  whose  appearance 
and  manner  showed  that  hb  was  an  sssbntial  actor  in  this  English  scbnb,  and  whosb 

INTELLIOBNT,    KIND,    AND    TRULY    RESFECTABLB    DBMBANOUR  WAS    OF   THAT    DBSCRIPTION 
WHICH  AT  ONCB   EXCITBS  ESTEEM  AND  GOODWILL. 

"  This  was  Mr.  Davis,  the  superintendent  of  the  farming  establishment.  Near  the 
houses  a  number  of  sheep  were  grazing.  Plenty  of  fowls,  geese,  and  pigs,  some  cattle  and 
horses,  and  several  calves  and  cdts,  a»ied  to  the  comfortable,  farm-like  appearance.  We 
accompanied  Mr.  Davis  into  his  house  for  a  few  minutes,  walked  over  the  garden  and  farm, 
looked  at  the  farmyard,  bam,  and  mill,  and  returned  to  dinner. 

"A  little  room  used  by  Mr.  Davis  pleased  me  m\ich ;  for,  in  addition  to  clever  contri- 
vances and  good  carpentry,  it  contained  a  collBction  op  excbllbnt  books,  and  a  frame, 
on  which  an  unfinished  plan  of  the  Society*  s  farm  bore  testimony  to  the  nature  of  the 
indoor  occupations  of  oar  host.  I  did  not  expect  to  see  much  indication  of  reading,  cer- 
tainly none  of  drawing,  in  a  newly-built  house  standing  in  the  midst  of  New  Zealand, 
which  two  years  previously  was  covered  with  f^n.  In  the  garden,  European  veg^blea 
seemed  to  thrive,  and  the  farmyard  Was  quite  English.  A  large  bam,  built  entirely  by 
natives  under  Mr.  Davis's  direction,  tt  blacksmith's  shop,  carts,  and  farming  implements, 
successively  engaged  our  attention^  In  the  bam,  a  surprising  work  for  New  Zealanders, 
two  natives  were  thrashing,  and  a  winnowing-machine  was  attended  by  a  third.  The  mill 
and  mill-dam  were  well  worth  e^samination,  as  good  works  of  their  kind.  An  embankment 
(made  entirely  by  natives)  had  changed  the  upper  part  of  a  small  valley  into  a  large  pond, 
and  on  the  middle  of  the  pond-head,  or  embankment,  stood  the  miU.  When  at  last  the 
mill  was  finished,  and  in  full  operation,  nothing  could  exceed  the  surprise  and  delight  of  the 
natives,  especially  of  those  who  assisted  in  the  work.  Thoy  called  it  *  a  ship  of  the  land.' 
'  Wonderful  white  men ! '  said  they ;  *  fire,  water,  and  air  are  made  to  work  for  them  by 
their  wisdom,  while  we  can  only  command  the  labour  of  our  own  bodies.'  A  thriving 
young  English  oak,  near  Mr.  Davis's  house  augured  well ;  for  where  English  oaks  succeed, 
many  other  useful  trees  will  certainly  grow.  Several  younger  saplings,  iuat  fit  for  trans- 
planting, occupied  a  part  of  Mr.  WiUiams's  well-stocked  garden;  ana  these  interested 
me  more  than  all  the  other  plants  and  trees  in  the  garden  taken  together.  A  living,  healthy 
English  oak  was  a  sight  too  rare,  near  the  Antipodes,  to  faU  in  exciting  emotion. 
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**  1  was  much  strack  by  the  harmony  and  apparent  happiness  of  those  families  whose 
cheerful  hospitality  I  was  cnjoyinp.  An  air  of  honesty,  and  that  evident  tranquillity  of 
mind  which  can  only  be  the  result  of  a  clear  conscience,  offered  a  forcible  contrast  to  the 
alleged  gloom  and  selfishness  of  which  some  missionaries  have  been  accused  by  those 
whose  society  was  not,  perhaps,  even  tolerable  to  them,  because  of  their  vicious  habits 
and  indulgences.  It  was  also  very  gratifying  to  me  to  nuu-k  the  lively  interest  taken  by  Mr. 
Williams,  Mr.  Davis,  and  Mr.  Baker  in  every  detail  connected  with  the  Fuogians.  Their 
anxiety  about  the  South  American  aborigines  generally,  about  the  places  where  missionaries 
might  have  a  chance  of  doing  good,  and  about  the  state  of  the  islands  in  the  Paciilo  Ocean, 
pave  me  a  dhtinet  idea  of  the  prevalence  of  trtte  missionary  epirit.  With  sincere  regret  I 
took  leave  of  the  residents  at  Waimate.  Instead  of  hours,  I  could  have  passed  days  with 
them,  had  other  duties  allowed  of  following  my  own  inclination.'* 

Early  in  1836,  as  the  reaolt  of  the  agricultural  labours  of  Mr.  Davis,  he 
writes ! — "  This  season  our  wheat  has  turned  out  well.  According  to  the  price 
at  Port  Jackson,  the  wheat  I  have  raised  and  have  in  store  must  be  worth 
£500.  Thus  I  trust  the  Society  will  ultimately  be  repaid  all  the  expense  they 
have  incurred  for  me  and  my  family.    This  to  me  is  a  cheering  thought." 

A  season  of  domestic  trial  followed  upon  this  daj  of  prosperity.  After  an 
illness  of  only  about  twenty -four  hours'  continuance — ^the  disease,  the  common 
cholera — on  the  1st  of  February,  1836,  Mrs.  Davis  died  at  Waimate.  Mr. 
Davis  writes  : — 

**  Oh,  what  a  stroke  it  has  been  to  me !  My  soul  is  at  times  so  overwhelmed  within,  me 
as  to  lead  me  to  fear  that  I  shiU  not  bear  the  shock.  Oh,  pray  that  this  affliction  may 
fully  answer  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  sent.  It  is  my  wish  to  bo  in  the  hands  of 
the  Lord,  as  clay  in  the  hands  of  the  potter,  and  to  be  perfectly  resigned  to  His  wilL  But, 
alas !  my  heart  is  rebellious.  This,  together  with  the  fiery  assaults  of  the  enemy,  makei 
the  stroke  doubly  heavy.  Sometimes  it  seems  as  though  all  was  over ;  but  then  the  stan- 
dard is  lifted  up,  and  I  experience  deliverance.  Yes,  God  w  ffood^  and  He  is  gracious  even 
to  me. 

"  In  the  morning  I  asked  her  how  she  felt  in  her  mind.  She  replied,  *  I  was  just 
thinking  that  without  Christ  I  shotild  feel  myself  a  lost  sinner.'  I  asked,  'Can  you  lay 
hold  of  Christ  as  your  Saviour  P '  She  said,  with  much  emotion,  *  Yes,  I  can.  This  u 
the  stay  of  my  poor  heart/  ....  As  soon  as  the  natives  heard  of  her  death,  they  filled 
the  house,  for  they  loved  and  respected  my  dear  Mary  very  much." 

In  the  year  1837,  Mr.  Davis's  mind  was  directed  to  the  desirability  of  his 
devoting  himself  to  missionary  work  alone.  Hitherto  his  farming  operations 
had  partly  occupied  him,  but  his  son  William  was  now  of  age  to  relieve  him 
from  these.  Writing  to  his  friend  Mr.  Coleman,  he  says,  "  My  great  anzietj  is 
to  ascertain  the  mind  and  will  of  my  heavenly  Father.  Should  it  be  His  will, 
and  more  conduce  to  His  glory,  I  should  feel  it  my  duty  to  seek  for  ordination. 
I  have  already  preached  some  hundreds  of  sermons.  I  have  not  called  this 
preaching^  but  speaking.  To  be  what  I  am  I  consider  a  great  privil^e,  and  I 
am  most  willing  to  remain  as  I  am,  should  this  be  the  will  of  God." 

For  several  years  the  matter  rested,  during  which  time  the  mission  work 
oontinued  to  prosper. 

Referring  to  a  particular  tribe,  the  previous  history  of  which,  if  recorded, 
would  report  Httle  else  but  war  in  all  its  savage  forms— rapine,  murder,  and 
desolation — Mr.  Davis  writes : — **  A  remark  was  made  yesterday  by  an  elderly 
native  to  this  effect :  '  Since  this  tribe  has  embraced  the  Gospel,  the  surround- 
ing tribes  have  been  enabled  to  eat  the  food  of  their  own  growing,  and  to  reap 
the  benefit  of  their  own  labours.  Previously  this  was  not  so.  They  were  then 
the  terror  of  the  country.* " 

"  February  17,  1840. — Yesterday  203  native  communicants  partook  of  the  sacied  ordi- 
nance in  our  new  church. 
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^*May  26.— On  Sunday  week,  abont  180  natives  received  the  Holy  Sacrainent  in  onf 
new  church,  which  was  well  filled  on  the  occasion.  Laet  Sunday,  155  adults  were  admitted 
to  baptism.  The  congregation  wasj  I  think,  the  largest  we  have  ever  had.  Yesterday 
fifty  children  were  baptized,  and  twenty-eight  coupks  married.  By  the  end  of  June, 
which  closes  our  year,  we  shall,  I  trust,  have  admitted  within  the  year,  by  the  holy  Bacra*< 
ment  of  baptism,  not  less  than  400  adults  into  the  visible  Church  of  Christ. 

**  Sunday f  March  14,  1841. — 376  communicants  were  present  at  the  nafivd  Bi(cram6nt 
thia  day. 

<*  ifay  4. — This  moxuing  I  examined  a  party  of  about  eighty,  in  class,  on  the  Ten 
Commandments.  This  occupied  nearly  two  hours.  Then  I  heard  seventy-^six  natives  read^ 
and  examined  them  in  the  4th  chapter  of  St.  John's  Gospel.  This  occupied  me  nearly 
two  hours.    Afterwards  I  gave  a  few  natives  an  insight  into  the  rotundity  of  the  globe. 

"  Waimate^  Sunday^  December  26. — Congregation  too  large  for  the  church.  Held  service 
in  the  churchyard.  After  service,  adjourned  to  the  church,  when  487  nativea  received  the 
Sacrament." 

Oil  Trinitj  Sunday,  1843,  Mr.  Davis  was  acbnittedi  to  deacon^s  orders,  and 
the  bishop  appointed  Kaikohe  as  lus  residence.  We  should  like  to  multiply 
our  extracts  from  the  biography;  but  we  have  already  exceeded  the  spac^ 
assigned  to  our  paper ;  and  we  must  give  but  two  or  three  more,  referring  the 
reader  to  the  memoii'  itself  for  the  details  of  Mr.  Davis's  labours  at  Kaikofae^ 
Much  information  is  afforded,  throwing  a  painfill  light  Upon  some  of  the  causes 
which  have  conduced  to  those  misunderstandings  between  the  colonists  and 
the  natives,  still  exercising  so  injurious  an  influence  on  the  progress  and 
stability  of  the  missionary  work.- 

The  advent  of  war  in  1845  almost  proved  the  paralysis  of  Cbristian  effort :— ^ 

"  The  ristum  of  peacd  '* — (which  proved  only  a  temporary  lull) — writes  Mr.  Bavis  in 
1846,  "  we  hailed  with  thankfulness ;  but,  alas !  the  ravages  of  war  made  on  the  minds  of 
the  natives  turn  our  joy  into  sorrow.  The  spirit  of  disregard  manifested  by  the  troops  to 
the  sanctity  of  the  Jjord's  day  has  been  imbibed  by  them,  and  progresses  to  a  fearful 

extent  where  they  have  it  in  their  power In  all  the  natives  who  have  taken  part 

in  the  war,  both  loyal  and  rebel,  there  appears  to  be  the  same  sad  falling  off,  so  deadly 
is  the  spirit  of  war  m  its  evil  effects  upon  idl  right  and  proper  feeling." 

But  war  does  not  seem  to  have  been  the  only  or  the  greatest  evil  with  wHcli 
the  New*%ealatid  missionaries  h£ul,  and  still  have,  to  contend.  How  sad  the 
reflections  arising  from  such  a  statement  as  the  follovtrmg : — 

*'The  stream  of  immoralitv  which  commenced  to  flow  many  years  ago,  from  the 
intercourse  of  the  natives  with  the  shipping,  has  now,  by  colonization,  become  enlarged) 
and  possesses  a  strong  and  overwhelming  current,  which  will  soon  annihilate  the  native 
tribes.  How  often  is  the  question  asked.  How  is  it  that  all  savage  tribes  fall  and  become 
annihilated  before  civilization  ?  The  question  is  natural  enough  in  the  mouths  of  those 
who  are  ignorant  of  Hh^  retd  state  of  tnings  ;  but  let  the  question  only  be  put  in  its  true 
and  legitimate  form,  and  it  is  easily  answered.  How  is  it  that  all  savage  and  barbarous 
tribes  fall  and  become  annihilated  before  demoralization,  or  rather,  more  properly  speakiiig, 
before  the  deadly  immorality  introduced  amongst  them  by  those  who  are  called  civilised 
beings  f  This  is  the  tnte  way  of  stating  the  question,  and  it  conveys  its  own  answer. 
This  country  has  already  suffered  much,  and  if  the  people  have  decreased  in  the  same 
proportion  generally,  it  is  very  probable,  if  twenty  years  ago  the  island  contained  100,000 
native  inhabitants,  that  it  does  not  now  contain  more  than  50,000.  And  if  the  aborigines 
decreased  so  fast  when  the  stream  of  immorality  was  comparatively  small,  what  may  we  not 
now  expect,  when  it  is  so  much  enlarged  ?  In  twenty  years,  I  fear,  but  few  of  the  native 
race  will  be  found  in  the  island !" 

Bat  we  will  not  leave  the  scenes  of  Mr.  Davis's  misaionary  labours  under  the 
doud  which  thus  rested  upon  it  afi;er  so  many  years  of  successftd  effort.  The 
war  whicb  again  broke  out  at  length  subsided,  and  the  restoration  of  peace 
in  1849  brightened  the  prospects  of  the  mission.    Mr.  Davis  writes : — 

"  Previously  to  the  war,  the  mission  cause  resembled  a  stately  ship  in  full  safl  to  the 
heavenly  port.    The  gale  of  war  arose  right  ahead.    Her  progress  was  impeded.    The  ses 
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IW&  lilgh.  Many  eefls  weire  sliipped.  All  the  lights  were  extrngoished.  But  ihe  kdd  her 
ooune,  hecause  the  gates  of  hell  could  not  prevail  againit  her.  The  gale  ceased ;  the 
Weather  cleared.  But  one-third  of  her  crew  alone  remained.  This  filled  oar  heaits  with 
sorrow  and  sadness.  We  are  now  in  a  more  healthy  state,  and  are  again  mahing  progren 
with  htmiility  and  caution." 

Again  he  writes :— * 

"  On  my  first  arriyal  in  this  country,  the  natiyes  were  savages  in  every  sense  of  the 
Word.  Ton  cannot  be  aware  how  lavish  savages  are  of  human  Ufe.  One  old  chief,  who 
formerly  lived  at  Waimate,  was  In  the  habit  of  havine  daves  killed  fbr  the  ptirpose  of 
food.  How  changed  the  scene !  To  God  be  all  the  glory.  The  other  day  1  visited  a 
party  of  Christian  natives  in  their  Pa.  A  messenger  brought  a  letter  from  this  old  chief, 
while  I  was  there,  to  this  effect :  '  My  children,  you  behaved  well  in  the  last  affiur*  Tour 
cause  is  just.  Had  you  been  the  aggressors,  I  should  not  have  respected  you.  I  hAve 
heard  the  threats  agamst  you.  Fear  not.  We  shall  assist  yoiL  But  listen  to  my  advios, 
and  do  as  I  wish  you.  When  the  hostile  party  come,  remam  quiet.  First  give  the  hoBtiU 
chief  the  Word  of  Life,  My  children,  let  him  throw  the  first  stone,  yea — ^the  second  stone 
•^Mfore  you  attempt  self-defence.  Trust  not  in  your  guns.  Look  only  to  God.  Fray 
constantly  and  believingly  to  Him  for  protection.'  This  change  has  not  been  partial,  but 
universal  throughout  >iew  Zealand.  All  the  natives  have  not  been  brought  under  the 
saving  influences  of  the  Gospel ;  some  still  adhere  to  their  old  superstitions,  but  I  know 
not  a  tribe  whereof  individuals  have  not  turned  to  Grod.  In  some  the  knowledge  of  Divine 
things  is  shallow.  We  have  waited  for  the  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  to  deepen  the  work 
of  grace  in  their  hearts.    This,  blessed  be  God,  I  have  hved  to  see.*' 

During  the  closing  years  Qf  Mr.  Davis's  life,  he  passed  through  more  domestic 
trials  in  the  loss  of  his  second  wife,  who  had  proyed  in  every  sense  a  help-meet 
for  him: — 

"  She  was  loved  by  the  natives  in  lifo  and  in  death.  They  never  left  her  lemains  night 
or  day,  until  they  were  deposited  in  the  silent  tomb.  The  whole  of  Kaikohe  was  present 
the  morning  of  the  funeral,  and  there  was  scarcely  a  dry  eye  among  them.  About  a 
hundred  accompanied  the  remains  to  Waimate." 

With  failing  health,  but  undimimshed  zeal,  the  devoted  missionary  prose* 
CDted  his  work.  Evidently,  both  in  his  own  personal  experience^  and  in  the 
state  of  the  missions,  he  saw  it  to  be  a  sifting  time. 

For  himself,  God  would  not  let  him  be  lifted  up  by  any  self-sufficient 
thoughts,  but  gave  him  the  true  exaltation  of  humility : — 

«  My  time  is  much  occupied.  Oh,  that  it  cotdd  be  more  and  better  occupied  for  God ! 
I  do  not  expect  that  I  diall  remain  much  longer  on  earth.  I  tremble  to  thmk  how  little 
I  have  done  as  a  missionary,  and  how  badly  that  little  has  been  done,  and  how  very 
much  I  have  left  undone  that  I  might  have  done,  and  ought  to  have  done." 

Amongst  the  native  Christians,  the  introduction,  by  European  traders,  of 
ardent  spirits,  proyed  a  f earfbl  scourg^e,  and  nxmierous  defections  followed. 
Mr.  Davis  writes  (January  7>  1662) : — 

"  Spirit-drinking  is  a  growing  evil,  and  a  great  hindrance  to  the  cause  of  Christ.  Hy 
district  numbers  about  rour  hundred  communicants.  [How  many  of  our  home  clergy 
could  speak  of  four  hundred  communicants  P  ]  Deadness  of  spiritual  feeling  exists  among 
them  generally,  from  which  a  few  are  exempt.  But  I  believe  there  is  more  penuiHe  religion 
in  our  native  converts  than  is  to  be  found  in  the  same  number  ^f  inhabitants  of  higMy* 
privileged  England,** 

The  mingling  of  light  and  shade  which  thus  characterized  the  state  of  the 
New  Zealand  mission,  towards  the  close  of  the  labours  of  Mr.  Davis,  seems,  if 
not  designedly,  certainly  impreesiyely,  to  enforce  two  most  weighty  truths. 
There  was  sufficient  evidence  of  vital  piety  to  justify  the  unfaltering  oonvio- 
tion,  BO  often  ayowed  by  Mr.  Davis,  that  ihe  Qcepd  prodaimed  in  faUh  and 
integrity  can  never  he  preached  in  vavn :  and  at  the  same  time  there  were  such 
tokens  of  the  weakness  of  man  to  resist  temptation,  as  to  warn  of  ihe  fbUy  of 
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putting  any  **  confidence  in  the  flesli/'  and  to  impress  upon  him,  as  the  great 
missionarj  need  in  order  to  real  missionary  success — "  We  require  ike  quichening 
u^uences  of  the  Holy  Spirit,*' 

Mr.  Davis,  in  a  letter  dated  25th  February,  1853,  had  expressed  the  desire 
that,  "  when  he  was  no  longer  able  to  work,  if  it  were  the  will  of  God,  he  might 
both  cease  to  work  and  to  live.''  He  added,  with  the  simplicity  and  humility 
of  a  truirting  faith,  "  I  hope  this  is  not  wrong.  Grod  knows  that  it  is  my  wish 
to  have  no  will  but  His."  His  life  was  prolonged  ten  years,  and  then  his  will 
proved  to  be  also  the  will  of  his  heavenly  Father. 

His  infirmities  greatly  increased,  but  he  continued  actively  discharging  his 
duties  till  the  last.    We  quote  two  entries  from  his  journal : — 

"  IBth  January y  1863. — Thia  day  my  seventy-third  year  has  closed ;  alas !  how  nnpro- 
fitably.  I  performed  all  the  services  myself.  This  is  according  to  the  wish  of  my  soul, 
ftr  I  value  diese  services  above  anything  in  this  life." 

"  Ibth  May,  1863. — Six  people  from  the  Matira  came  for  exandnation  for  the  Sacramenti 
and  three  from  Kangaimu.      iZast  entryJ] 

His  eldest  son,  James,  describes  the  closing  scene : — 

"  On  the  morning  of  Whit  Sunday,  24th  May,  his  countenance  brightened,  and  he 
exclaimed,  *  Come.  Lord  Jesus.  I  shall^  soon  be  with  that  happy  company  before  the 
throne,  and  like  them  shall  be  clothed  in  robes  of  spotless  wmte.'  On  the  afternoon 
of  Whit  Sunday,  he  was  much  worse,  and  unable  to  recognize  his  old  Christian  Mendfl 
who  called  to  see  him.  On  Wednesday,  27th  May,  all  the  members  of  the  family  with^ 
reach  being  collected  around  his  bed,  I  said,  *  The  Spirit  and  the  bride  say,  Comb.'  He 
answered  aloud,  '  Lord,  I  come,*  He  had  a  long  ^eep,  which  greatly  refreshed  him. 
On  swakiBg,  he  exclaimed,  '  Chariot  wheels !  *  At  nine  p.m.,  noticing  us  all  standing 
around  hio  bed,  he  appeared  to  address  himself  to  each.  His  lips  moved,  but  not  a  sounO, 
not  a  whisper  was  perceptible.  He  then  rested  his  eyes  on  me  most  affectionately.  After- 
wards, looking  all  roimd,  my  sister  Sophia  caueht  his  dyin^  accents — *Mebt  hb  nr 
Hbavek.'  He  now  closed  his  eyes,  and  slept  sweeUy,  his  breathing  becoming  weaker  and 
weaker,  until,  at  about  half-past  two  o'clock  on  Thursday  morning,  his  happy  spirit  took 
its  depsirture  without  a  struggle  or  a  sigh." 


(( 


So  Hb  oivbth  His  bblovbd  blbbp.'' 


^,  H  CotxjsaBUMii,  117  to  119,  Aldengate  Street,  London,  B.d. 


THE  BIFRIALS  BILL. 


itam  a  §tiitx  io  a  ^mht  of  §j 


BY  A  KENTISH    RECTOR. 


*  *  ♦  On  the  general  principles  of  the  above 
Bill,  and  the  afeont  it  offcis  to  the  clergy  and  laity  of 
the  Church,  who  supposed  that  their  churches  tod 
churchyards  at  least  they  might  call  their  own — it  is 
unnecessary  to  descant.  I  proceed  to  what  I  consider 
special  hardships : 

I.  Let  it  be  admitted  that  where  the  tree  falls  there 
it  must  lie ;  and  that  in  the  absence  of  other  places  of 
sepulture  near  at  hand,  a  parishioner  has  a  right  of 
burial  in  the  churchyard.  Surely  if  the  friends  of  a 
deceased  dissenter  object  to  the  forms  of  the  church, 
there  can  be  no  hardship  in  their  engaging  in  their 
own  religious  offices  before  they  leave  the  house,  and 
having  to  commit  the  body  to  the  grave  in  silence. 
This  I  believe  to  be  the  general  practice  in  Scotland, 
and,  if  I  mistake  not,  few  Dissenters,  Roman  Catholics 
excepted,  attach  much  importance  to  a  service  at  the 
grave.  That  the  clergy  should  be  required  to  enter 
Such  burials  in  the  Church  Registers,  seems  to  me  to 
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be  a  gratuitous  afiBront.  All  civil  purposes  would  be 
answered  equally  well  by  their  being  entered  in  the 
books  of  the  Civil  Registrar. 

II.  That  most  town  parishes  and  many  country  ones, 
have  other  cemeteries  besides  the  churchyard,  is  no- 
torious. This  parish  is  an  example  in  point.  "With 
a  population  of  1,130  only,  while  there  is  but  one 
churchyard  of  moderate  dimensions,  the  dissenters  have 
four  distinct  burial  places  ;  two  of  which  are  attached 
to  their  chapels,  and  all  taken  together  much  exceed 
the  churchyard  in  extent.  Wnat  necessity  then 
is  there  for  the  intrusion  of  Dissenters  ? 

III.  What  can  be  more  unjust  than  that  while  Dis- 
senters are  to  have  the  free  use  of  the  churchyard,  yet 
that  the  paths,  fences,  gates,  &c.,  are  to  bfe  maintained 
at  the  exclusive  cost  of  Churchmen.  Within  the  last 
year  I  have,  with  the  assistance  of  a  parishioner,  at 
great  cost,  provided  new  entrance  gates  to  the  church- 
yard of  my  parish.  The  fences  are  in  a  bad  condition 
and  require  renewing.  Is  this  to  be  done  at  the  ex- 
pense of  one-half  of  the  parishioners,  while  the  other 
half j  claiming  aU  privileges,  are  to  contribute  nothing  ? 
When  this  Bill  was  first  introduced,  a  sense  of  justice 
led  the  Promoter  to  insert  a  Clause  that,  as  the 
churchyard  was^  to  be  in  future  for  the  use  of  aU,  all 
should  contribute  towards  its  maintenance.  But  this 
equitable  provision  was  afterwards  withdrawn, 

IV.  But  the  most  iniquitous  clause  of  aU  remains 
to  be  mentioned.  Not  merely  are  our  existing  church- 
yards to  be  invaded ;  but,  in  the  future,  Churchmen 
are  to  be  excluded  from  opening  at  their  own  cost 
cemeteries  for  the  exclusive  use  of  themselves  and 
their  own  ministers.  For,  though  permission  to  that 
effect  seems  to  be  allowed ;  yet  there  is  this  proviso — 
that,  if  any  dissenter,  no  matter  under  what  circum- 
stances, be  buried  in  a  Church  cemetery,  ever  after  the 
near  relations  of  the  deceased  shall  have  right  of 


entrance,  with  their  own  minister  and  services.  All, 
then,  that  will  be  necessary  will  be  to  suhmit  to  the 
interment,  nnder  Church  forms,  of  one  individual — 
may  be  an  infant  or  an  idiot— and  ever  after,  to  that 
fanlily,  the  exclusively  Church  cemetery,  as  intended, 
will  become  one  for  dissenters  and  dissenters'  services, 
however  objectionable  they  may  be.  Surely,  Parlia- 
ment can  never  sanction  so  unjust  a  proviso  as  this, 
which,  if  adopted,  will  expose  to  intrusion  even  those 
cemeteries  in  which  distinct  provision  has  been  made 
for  Churchmen  and  dissenters,  to  the  mutual  content  of 
both. 

The  points,  then,  which  I  would  press  on  your 
attention,  supposing  the  Bill  cannot  be  summarily  dis- 
posed of,  are — 

I.  If  the  churchyard  is  in  future  to  be  for  the  use 
of  all,  without  distinction,  let  all  contribute  to  its 
maintenance. 

II.  If  dissenters  object  to  the  services  of  the  clergy- 
man, let  there  be  no  religious  service ;  and  let  not  the 
clergy  be  required  to  be  the  registrars  of  their  burials. 

III.  Where  a  parish  has  another  cemetery  besides 
the  churchyard,  let  things  remain  as  they  are. 

iV.  Give  Churchmen  and  dissenters  equal  liberty 
to  provide,  at  their  own  cost,  places  of  sepulture  for 
their  own  people,  with  their  own  rites  and  ministers, 
and  with  no  other. 

By  the  existing  law.  Incumbents  have  a  freehold 
interest  in  their  churchyards,  of  which  it  would  be  un- 
just to  deprive  them. 


DENOMINATIONAL  SCHOOLS. 


K  anything  be  certain  it  is  this,  that  before  long  schools  sup- 
ported in  part  by  voluntary  subscriptions,  will  not  be  able  to 
hold  their  own  against  rate- supported  schools.  We  all  know 
how  difficult  it  is,  in  any  cause,  to  keep  voluntary  subscriptions 
going  from  year  to  year.  Many  of  those  who  have  hitherto  con- 
tributed towards  the  maintenance  of  Church  Schools,  so  soon  as 
these  schools  are  thrown  open  to  all  comers,  on  their  own  torms, 
will  begin  to  enquire,  **  Why  should  we  bear  a  double  burden, 
first,  by  our  subscriptionB  and  then  by  rates,  to  the  relief  of  those 
who  pay  no  subscriptions,  and  whose  share  of  a  common  rate  we 
are  reducing  by  our  self-imposed  contributions  ?''  The  contest 
between  the  purse  of  the  nation  and  that  of  individuals  is  too 
unequal  to  be  maintained  with  any  prosj^ect  of  ultimato  success 
to  the  latter. 

Let  the  Church  at  once  close  her  schools,  and  leave  the  School 
Boards  to  provide  them- 

But  what  about  the  buildings  ?    Is  she  to  make  a  present  of 
them  to  tiie  School  Boards,  as  I  fear  some  half-hearted  managers 
are  prepared  to  do,   and  as  the  framers  of  the  Education  Bill 
seem  almost  to  expect  ?    That  would  be  a  suicidal  act,  indicative* 
alike  of  ignorance  and  treacheiy. 

In  our  schools  and  residences  we  have  a  mine  of  wealth,  which 
in  each  parish,  might  be  advantageously  employed  for  Church 
purposes  too  numerous  to  name. 

Let  the  buildings  be  sold  to  the  School  Boards,  when  they  are 
willing  to  take  them,  and  the  proceeds  invested  for  Church  uses. 
With  no  buildings  to  their  hand,  the  School  Boards  must  either 
build  or  purchase  suitable  buildings  ;  and  in  most  instances,  they 
would  not  bo  able  to  suit  themselves  so  expeditiously,  so 
economically,  and  so  conveniently,  as  by  purchasing  the  existing 
buildings,  which  they  could  enlarge  or  supplement  according  to 
their  requirements. 

For  many  years  I  have  foreseen  the  day  which  has  come  upon 
us  ;  and  this  expedient  for  turning  it  into  a  blessing,  rather  than 
an  injury  to  the  church,  had  not  escaped  me. 

All  that  is  wanted  is  united  action  on  the  part  of  the  National 
Society  and  School  Managers  throughout  the  kingdom,  and  the 
thing  is  done. 

If  fairly  carried  out  it  would  amount  to  a  re-endowpient  of  the 
National  Church,  in  a  way,  too,  of  which  none  could  fairly  com- 
plain. 

A    KENTISH    RECTOR. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


The  purpose  of  this  publication  is,  as  the  title  intimates,  in 
memoriam.  There  is  no  hope  that  anj  material  change  maj  be 
made,  let  recommendation,  or  remonstrance,  come  from  what  quarter 
it  will,  in  regard  to  the  new  Lectionaiy :  it  has  been  effected  in  too 
decisive  a  manner  to  let  us  expect  a  re-consideration  bj  those  from 
whom  it  has  proceeded ;  and  the  temper  of  Parliament  in  all  such 
matters  is  so  well  understood  as  to  make  even  the  wish  to  be  hopeless. 
Hence,  amongst  other  reasons,  has  the  publication  been  delayed  until 
after  the  coming  into  use  of  this  new  order :  it  is  strictlj  in  me- 
moriam.  It  may  be  permitted  to  look  back  with  an  affectionate 
regard  on  the  friend  and  instructor  of  three  hundred  years  and  more, 
to  express  our  gratitude,  to  acknowledge  the  many  excellencies  by 
which  we  have  profited^  and  the  saving  truths  which  have  been  so 
fiiithfully  set  before  us.  Neither  is  there  any  intention  of  blame  or 
reproach  towards  those  who  have  caused  or  contributed  to  this  result : 
we  must  believe  them  to  have  acted  from  a  sense  of  duly,  and  in 
satisfaction  of  their  conscience ;  and,  differing  as  we  may,  we  will 
not  withhold  our  hope  and  our  prayer  that  the  Divine  Groodness  will 
make  it  and  all  else  minister  to  the  welfare  and  not  the  injury  of  our 
Church.  One  word  may  be  added  to  this  notice,  and  that  is— 
Earnestly  let  us  intreat  that  in  all  future  schemes,  and  we  know  there 
are  some  in  more  than  contemplation,  of  change,  constitutional 
means  may  be  used,  and  that  the  Church  at  large  may  have  full 
opportunity  of  a  free  discussion. 

,  /dmiary,  1872. 


IN    MEMOBIAM. 


It  IB  much  to  be  i^gretted|  that,  in  a  matter  so  deeply  affecting 
both  the  interests  and  the  feelings  of  the  members  of  our  Church  as 
the  change  of  the  order  of  scriptaral  reading,  a  notice  and  con- 
sideration had  not  been  allowed  which  would  have  enabled  a  previous 
and  well-deliberated  expression  of  the  general  opinion.     There  were 
two  points  which  had  an  imperative  denumd ;  two  essential  questions ; 
one,  Was  the  existing  order  faulty,  and  in  what  respect  ?  the  other. 
Would  the  proposed  change  be  an  improvement,  and  sufficient  to  the 
purpose  ?    I  will  take  as  careful  a  view  as  mj  plan  will  admit  on 
either  part.    It  was  in  the  early  days  of  the  Reformation  that  our 
arrangement  was  made ;  and,  if  we  are  to  believe  historical  authority, 
and  will  give  ourselves  the  trouble  of  somewhat  of  an  examination^ 
we  shall,  doubtless,  satisfy  ourselves  that  the  arrangement  itself  was 
of  regular  design,  forming  a  course  of  connected  instruction.     The 
fa^t'  is  thus :   selections  were  made,  in  the  first  instance,  for  our 
Sunday  services,  and  those  of  all  other  holy  days,  from  the  Old 
Testament ;  in  the  former  case,  applicable  for  the  most  part  to  the 
respective  seasons  and  divisions  of  the  year,  and,  in  the  latter,  to  the 
particular  circumstances;  there  being,  however,  this  difference  to  be 
remarked,  that  in  the  former,  with  the  exception  of  some  that  were 
more  distinct  in  their  character  than  others,  not  only  were  select 
Lessons  appointed  from  the  Old  Testament,  but  also  from  the  New,  as 
on  the  last  Sunday  in  Lent,  bn  Easter  Day,  on  Whit  Sunday,  and  on 
Trinity  Sunday,  so  clearly  proving  the  mind  with  which  the  task 
was  undertaken,  and  that  the  direction  given  to  it  was  of  careful 
forethought.    The  Christian  year  commences  with  Advent  Sunday ; 
and  the  First  Lessons  for  the  Morning  and  Evening]^  Services  have 
been  chosen  in  special  adaptation  to  the  whole  of  the  Advent  season. 
These  eight  Lessons  are  taken,  consecutively  as  to  the  circumstance 
and  its  peculiar  requirements,  from  the  Book  of  the  Prophet  Isaiah, 
justly  called  the  Evangelical  Prophet,  as  more  eminently  directed  to 
the  coming  of  Christ ;  and,  on  that  account,  no  objection  was  to  be 


riised,  or  has  erer  been  attempted.  Any  one  who  will  tike  a  survey 
of  them  wiU  recogniae  the  riew  they  have  to  the  great  purpose,  A» 
redemption  through  Israel,  seeing  how  they  proceed  from  one  step  to 
another,  and  how  th^  justify  God  as  well  in  His  promises  to  as  in 
His  rejection  of  that  people,  and  the  adherence  to  His  everlasting 
covenant  of  the  universal  blessing  in  His  Son.  It  will  be  apparent 
that  this  selection  was  no  mere  arbitrary  doing,  no  chance  appoint- 
ment, but  an  amply  digested  plan.  The  Lessons  for  the  Sundays 
after  Christmas  to  the  Epiphany  carry  us  into  some  of  God's  dealings, 
in  this  regard,  with  His  people,  setting  forth  His  mercy  and  His 
judgment.  His  mercy  as  in  the  instance  of  His  servant  Heaekiah, 
and  His  judgment  as  in  the  foretold  subjection  of  them  to  and  exile 
of  them  into  Babylon ;  declaring  in  either  His  method  of  general 
dealing  with  mankind  in  the  accomplishment  of  His  gracious  work. 
Who,  again,  can  reasonably  find  fitult  with  the  choice  of  the  First 
Lessons  after  the  Epiphany,  the  manifestation  of  Christ  to  the 
Gentiles,  exemplifying  their  call  and  their  admission  to  the  benefits 
of  the  Gospel,  all  of  them  drawn  from  the  same  Evangelical  book, 
all  of  them  showing  that  God's  mercy  was  designed  fow  the  whole 
race  of  mankind  ?  Examine  them  as  we  will  singly,  compare  them 
as  we  will  with  each  other,  and  we  shall  find  that  this  purpose  has 
been  strictly  adhered  to  throughout.  Christ  and  His  mission  having 
been  thus  foreshown,  and  He  having  actually  oome,  bom  among  the 
Israelites,  manifested  to  and  receiving  the  QentUes,  we  are  carried 
back  to  the  historical  record  of  that  which  occasicmed  ail  this 
wonderftd  doing,  and  recalled  to  the  original  fact  whidi  made  it 
necessary;  we  are  taught  why  it  was  that  this  great  dispensation 
was  ordained,  and  bidden  to  look  to  our  origin,  in  order  to  a  right 
notion  of  both  God  and  ourselves :  the  attention,  I  say,  is  drawn  to 
the  origin  of  man,  and  the  reason  of  all  this ;  accordingly,  the  first 
two  chapters  of  Genesis  are  appointed  for  Septuagesima  Sunday, 
the  former  delivering  an  account  of  the  Creation,  and  the  latter  of 
the  state  of  innocence  and  happiness  in  which  man  was  created. 
On  the  following  Sunday  we  have  the  histoiy  of  his  fall  from  that 
stale,  the  sentence  on  him  and  his  descendants,  and  the  promise  of 
redemption :  in  the  evening  of  the  same  day  we  learn  the  extent  of 
wretchedness  and  of  punishment  to  which  the  fidl  had  conducted. 
Then  we  oome  to  the  chapters  describing  what  may  be  termed  the 
resuscitation,  that  is,  the  Covenant  with  the  survivors  of  the  flood, 
and  the  foretelling  of  the  future  disposition  of  their  fkmiliesy  and  the 
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ptrtioiilflr  amngement  of  them.    AU  this  hftving  been  done,  tbe 
new  8tatiiB  of  mankind  having  been  thna  declared,  the  Tedempdon 
oorenanted  at  the  Ml  is  next  made  the  object  of  notice ;  and  so  we 
have  the  call  and  the  blessing  of  Abraham,  comprehending  the  pro- 
mise of  Christ  through  him,  with  that  also  of  the  possession  of 
the  Land  of  Canaan,  where  all  the  great  things,  preparatory  to  and 
t3rpifying  of  the  redemption,  were  to  be  acted.    We  have  now  the 
division  of  Abraham  from  Lot,  with  the  most  striking  and  awful 
judgment,  after  the  flood,  on  the  sinfalness  of  man ;  as,  likewise^  the 
origin  of  the  people  who  were  to  take  a  very  prominent  place  in  the 
future  history,  that  of  Moab.    Here,  too,  we  are  shown  in  type  the 
sacrifice  of  Christ ;  we  learn  how  it  was  the  sacrifice  of  a  firstborn 
by  which  the  redemption  was  to  be  perfected,  the  offered  sacrifice  of 
Isaac  prefiguring  the  sacrifice  of  the  Son  of  God ;  and  how  that  by 
fidth  in  that  sacrifice  the  blessing  was  to  be  obtained.    Then,  and, 
assuredly*  in  regular  ord^,  we  are  carried  into  the  fortunes  and 
the  oonduct  of  the  immediate  descendants  of  Abraham ;  we  are 
taught  how  the  blessing  of  him  was  transmitted  through  Isaac  to 
Isaac's  younger  son — Jacob ;    and  are  carried  through  the  whole 
season  up  to  Easter  with  the  progress  of  the  Israelites,  and  thdr 
formation  into  a  numerous  people,  with  the  operative  cause  and  the 
intention  of  their  sojournment  in  E^gypt^  and  their  deliverance  from 
thence ;  and,  what  is  most  important  to  notice,  the  manifest  appear- 
ance of  the  Almighty  in  it  all ;  letting  us  see,  if  we  will  not  wilfully 
shut  our  eyes,  the  prefigurement  of  the  mighty  end  fbr  which  all  had 
been  ordained ;  and  a  more  useful  and  better-connected  statement 
oould  hardly  have  been  given.     We  have  Israel  set  apart,  and 
brought  so  &r  in  progress  to  the  Promised  Land  where  all  the 
marvellous  future  doings  were  appointed,  going,  as  it  were,  to  the 
proper  theatre,  and  thus  enabling  us  to  regard  with  due  eare^ 
observation,  and  fiiith,  all  that  was  past,  and  to  have  before  ua 
in  one  view,  the  great  and  gracious  purpose  of  God,  his  merdful 
design    for   the   welfiure    of   his    reasonable    creatureS|    and    the 
miraculous  methods  by  which  all  was   brought  to   bear  on  its 
accomplishment.    The  Lessons  appointed  for  the  ordinary  Sundays 
from  Easter  to  the  Thirteenth  Sunday  after  Trinity  indusive,  are 
carefully  selected  chapters  from  the  Books  of  Moses,  and  those  sub- 
sequent to  them,  which  take  us  through  the  Israelitish  and  Jewish 
histories,  .and  so  much  in  dependence  one  on  another,  as  to  present  a 
view,  complete  in  itael^  of  God's  onward  dealings  with  His  people ; 


Bumifestiiig*  EBb  oonstant  qre  over  them  and  their  prooeedings,  and 
keeping  alive  the  high  parpoaea  of  all ;  letting  it  be  seen,  ihat^  what- 
ever they  did,  good  or  evil.  He  made  it  to  bear  to  the  effectoating  of 
Hia  own  will.    We  have  aa  plain  and  as  foil  an  aocoont  as  may  be  of 
their  progress  to  and  settlement  in  the  Promised  Land,  and  of  Hia 
most  characteriatic  doings  hj  them :  we  have  the  main  points  of  Wb 
marvellous  panishments,  and  Hia  marvellons  deliverances :  we  have 
the  L^al  Dispensation  so  set  before  ns,  as  to  enable  us  to  understand 
its  moat  remarkable  features,  and  as  admirably  calculated  to  guide  us 
in  our  further  research ;  and,  I  may  add,  there  is  not  a  single  chapter 
we  may  rightly  wish  to  have  been  omitted.    We  have  a  fuU  insight 
of  the  political  establishments,  under  Moses  and  Joshua,  and  their 
aoooessora  aa  leaders  and  as  judges,  affording  us,  at  the  same  lime  with 
the  statement  of  them,  the  various  phases  they  underwent ;  setting 
examples  and  giving  instruction  to  tlie  world  for  similar  drcum- 
stances  in  any  respect  wherein  men  may  be  phu^ed.    We  are  then 
brought  into  the  history  of  the  kings,  with  a  more  special  reference, 
and  more  fuU  information,  to  him  in  whom  the  promised  seed  was  to 
be  looked  for,  detailing  the  early  life,  the  progress,  and  the  chequered 
fortunes  of  David,  until  he  became  settled  in  the  kingdom ;  we  have 
a  description  of  it  and  its  rising  grandeur;  we  have,  as  far  as  need 
be,  the  joint  history  of  what  had  become  the  separate  kingdoms  of 
Judah  and  of  Israel,  until  the  ruin  of  the  latter,  and  the  restoration, 
in  the  former,  of  the  law  under  Josiah.    Then  we  have  appropriately 
chosen  portions  from  the  writings  of  some  of  the  Prophets,  in  whidi 
is  to  be  found  much  historical  as  well  as  prophetical  matter,  teanlimg 
ua,  how,  step  by  step,  the  ruin  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah  was  brought 
to  pass,  unto  and  in  the  captivity  in  Babylon,  with  some  striking 
accounts  also  of  God's  mercies.    Whoever  will  follow  this  course  of 
reading,  in  its  regular  order,  will  find  a  purpose,  a  carefully  defined 
purpose,  in  all  its  points.      He  will  be  satisfied  that  the  one  great 
object,  the  true  end  and  reason  of  the  chosen  people,  has  been  unde- 
viatingly  in  view ;  and  that,  it  being  necessary  to  use  such  selections, 
better  could  scarce  have  been  made :  he  will  see  that  they  are  not 
unfitting  to  their  evident  intention.    The  concluding  Sundays  after 
Trinity  are  occupied,  in  the  First  Lessons,  with  some  of  the  more 
remarkably  instructive  chapters  from  the  Bock  of  the  Pn>verbs;  and 
there  ia  not  one  of  them  which  is  not  well  adapted ;  tliere  ia  not  one 
of  them,  which  may  not  be  read  with  a  true  profit  to  the  hearers ; 
it  ia  also  to  be  not^i  th«t  the  instruction  of  them  is  consecutive,  that 
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ihare  is  m  observed  order,  showing  fbe  oonneetion,  the  mntod 
nection,  of  all  rolss  of  lift :  and  espedalty,  and  more  than  all,  the 
important  remark  is  io  be  made,  that  thej  exemplify  the  great 
troth,  that  all  which  we  call  moral  instruction,  all  r^arding  the  con- 
duct of  life,  depends  for  ite  aathorily  on  the  revelation  of  God ;  and 
that,  for  every  saving  troth,  whether  of  this  world,  or  of  the  next, 
we  are  indebted  to  Hm  xnsjured  Word :  to  this  end  was  inspiration 
vonchsa&d  to  the  writer,  or  writers,  of  the  Froveibs ;  and  this  is  the 
acknowledgment  which  onr  Chnrch  has  made  in  thus  prosenting  se* 
lections  fiom  them  to  our  use.  And  who  shall  say  that  this  instraetion, 
this  inspired  instruction,  of  the  Book  of  the  Ftoverbs,  as  set  out  in 
our  original  order  of  Sunday  Lessons,  after  the  hiitory  reviewed, 
does  not  well  follow^  showing  at  last,  in  solemn  conclusion,  that  all 
man's  doings,  thoughts,  and  judgments,  must  have  this  confession  ? 
Personal  and  moral  doing  are  demonstrated  to  be  dependent  on  the 
grace  of  God,  and  to  be  subservient  to  Ws  wilL  All  following  me 
throu^  this  sli^t  sketch,  as  slight  it  must  be,  and  indeed  need  not 
for  its  purpose  to  be  otherwise,  will,  I  think,  admit  that  (hey  who 
undertook  the  oiBce  of  selecting  these  readings  had  an  honest  and  « 
legitimate  object  before  them,  and  did  also  advance  to  it  prudently 
and  foirly.  The  intention  was  to  lead  to  the  great  point,  the  true 
purpose  of  all,  the  final  purpose  of  God  in  our  redemption ;  and  this 
aelection,  as  made,  will  be  found  to  oflbr  such  a  view  as  shall  enable 
the  mind  to  receive  an  edification  from  it  peihi^  not  otherwise  to  be 
bad,  but  certainly  not  in  a  more  effectual  manner.  The  Second 
Lessons^  througjiout  the  year,  are,  with  excq>tions  whidi  will  be 
noticed  hereafter,  in  regular  succession,  the  Sundays  being  included 
in  the  general  appointment;  those  of  the  morning  beginning  with 
the  first  chapter  of  St.  Matthew,  and  proceeding  to  the  end  of  the 
Acti  of  the  Apostles ;  those  of  ^e  evening,  in  the  same  manner, 
taken  from  the  Epistles;  by  which  method  the  whole  are  read  three 
times  within  the  year,  where  Daily  Service  is  celebrated ;  a  strung 
suggestion  being  thus  virtually  given  for  private  or  fiunily  order  of 
reading :  this  I  do  not  doubt  was  in  the  minds  of  the  framers  of  the 
general  order :  and,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  it  now,  I  do  not 
doubt  it  was  wise  and  kind  at  the  time.  We  are  now  to  look  back 
to  the  Lessons  app<nnted  for  the  Morning  and  Evening  Services  of 
certain  special  Sundays :  these  are  the  Sunday  before  Easter,  Easter 
Day,  Whit  Sunday,  and  Trinity  Sunday.  For  the  First  Leisons  on 
the  Sunday  before  Easter,  we  have  chapters  continuing  the  history 
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of  the  Israelites  in  Egypt,  narrating  some  extraordinarily  miraculous 
works  leading  to  the  accomplishment  of  their  deliverance,  and  in 
right  order  towards  it  as  to  be  set  forth  on  Easter  Day.  For  the 
Second  Lesson  in  the  morning  we  have  that  chapter  of  St.  Matthew 
in  which  a  full  account  is  presented  of  the  events  of  the  days  imme- 
diately preceding  the  day  of  the  Crudfizion ;  preparing  us  for  the 
awful  conclusion ;  nor  do  I  see  how  a  better  provision  could  have 
been  made  :  for  that  in  the  evening  we  have  a  portion  of  the  chapter 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  which  proclaims  and  argues  the  ever- 
lasting priesthood  of  Christ,  showing  us  the  reason  of  all  we  had 
learned  from  the  other :  the  sacrifice  was  near  on  completion ;  and 
we  are  thus  instructed  in  the  authority  and  honour  of  the  priesthood 
itself.  The  First  Lesson  in  the  morning  of  Easter  Day  is  still  a 
continuation  of  the  history  of  the  deliverance  from  Egypt,  relating 
the  fear^  method  by  which  it  was  finally  ordained — the  death  of 
the  firstborn,  being  confessedly  typical  of  the  deliverance  of  man 
from  the  bondage  of  sin  by  the  sufferings  and  death  of  the  Son  of 
the  Most  High,  together  with  an  account  of  the  institution  of  the 
Passover,  the  figure  and  the  predecessor  of  the  Christian  Passover  and 
Sacrifice.  The  Second  Lesson  instructs  us  in  the  obligation  we  have 
incurred  by  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  and  the  new  state  of  holiness, 
or  regeneration,  in  which  it  is  the  design  of  it  to  place  us.  The  First 
Lesson  in  the  evening  describes  the  remarkable  pursuit  of  the 
Israelites  by  Pharaoh,  with  the  passage  through  the  Red  Sea  on  dry 
land  of  the  former,  and  the  destruction  in  it  of  the  latter, — ^a  resur- 
rection, as  it  were  of  the  former  from  the  dead,  as  "  baptized  in  the 
Red  Sea,"  figuring  how  that  through  the  resurrection  of  Christ  from 
the  grave,  and  of  man  from  sin  by  the  water  of  regeneration,  is  the 
adoption  into  Christ  The  Second  Lesson  is  the  latter  portion  of  the 
chapter  in  the  Acts,  containing  the  first  preaching  of  St.  Peter  after 
the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  under  the  open  inspiration  of 
whom  it  was  delivered  :  it  is  a  complete  proving  of  the  resurrection 
of  Christ  according  to  prophecy,  and  of  its  intended  effect :  invalu- 
able are  the  direction  and  testimony,  ''Repent,  and  be  baptized 
every  one  of  you  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  for  the  remission  of 
sins,  and  ye  shall  receive  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost."  The  First 
Lesson  in  the  morning  of  Whit  Sunday  is  in  continuation  of  the 
reading  from  the  Pentateuch,  but  at  the  same  time  very  suitable  to  the 
intention  of  the  day.  It  treats  of  the  three  great  Feasts,  with  the 
manner  of  their  observance;  oue  of  them  that  of  weeks,  or  of 
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PenteooBt^  which  has  been  superseded  by  this  of  Whit  Bui^di^. 
The  Second  Lesson  contains  another  preaching  of  St  Peter,  which 
not  only  exemplifies  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  but  the  grant  of 
Him,  through  his  preaching,  to  the  Gentiles,  and  their  receptipn  into 
the  fidth.  The  first  chapter  for  the  Evening  Service  is  that  of 
Isaiah,  which  exhibits  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  Lord's  Christ,  and, 
through  Him,  in  the  whole  dispensation  of  His  Grospel,  with  a  state- 
ment of  the  blessed  effects  of  His  influences.  The  Secon4  Lesson 
gives  us  an  interesting  account  of  the  testimony  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
to  the  doctrine'  and  doings  of  St.  Paul,  teaching  us  how  witness  was 
thus  borne  to  Him  by  the  enabling  of  him  to  perform  certain 
miracles.  The  First  Lesson  for  the  morning  of  Trinity  Sunday  is 
the  first  chapter  of  GrenesiB.  There  was  strong  reason  for  this 
appointment.  The  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  one  most  awful  in 
itself,  and  necessary  of  belief;  so,  what  more  proper  than  to  set  up 
a  testimony,  that,  though  not  comprehended  in  its  entire  force  and 
truth,  it  yet  was  revealed,  though  darkly,  from  the  beginning,  and 
thus  able,  at  the  right  time,  to  be  brought  forth  in  all  its  significance 
and  power.  This  chapter  introduces  the  three  Persons  of  the  Holy 
Trinity  as  concerned  in  the  creation  :  it  commences  with  what  men 
were  afterwards  enabled  to  acknowledge — '*  God,"  God  the  Father ; 
« God  spake,"  by  God  the  Son,  the  Word ;  "  the  Spirit  of  God 
moved,"  God  the  Holy  Ghost.  St.  John  testifies  to  the  comprehension 
of  God  the  Son,  as  the  Word,  in  the  commencement  of  his  Grospel : 
*'  The  Word  was  God,  the  same  was  in  the  beginning  with  God.  All 
things  were  made  by  Him,  and  without  Him  was  not  any  thing  made 
that  was  made/'  And  His  essential  existence  with  the  Holy  Spirit 
is  thus  declared  :  ''  In  Him  was  life."  Through  the  Spirit  was  life, 
for  ''  the  Spirit  of  God  moved  upon  the  &ce  of  the  waters."  So  we 
have  *'  the  unity  in  Trinity,  and  the  Trinity  in  imily."  The  Second 
Lesson  is  that  chapter  of  St.  Matthew,  in  which  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  is  distinctly  revealed,  and  is  well  associated  with  that  we  have 
just  looked  at.  The  three  Persons  are  in  open  manifestation.  The 
heavens  were  opened  on  the  baptism  of  Christ,  a  very  significant 
fact :  *f  And  Jesus,  when  He  was  baptized,  went  up  straightway  out 
of  the  water :  and,  lo,  the  heavens  were  opened  unto  Him,  and  He 
saw  the  Spirit  of  Grod  descending  like  a  dove,  and  lighting  upon 
Pim  :  and,  lo,  a  voice  from  heaven,  saying,  This  is  my  beloved  Son, 
in  whom  I  am  well  pleased."  I  do  not  add  a  word  to  this.  The 
First  Lesson  for  the  evening  is  also  from  the  Book  of  Genesis,  an4 
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jowa»  ite  appoiatmeitt  to  the  belief  always  entertained    that  lihe 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  signified  in  it,  being  further  mad^  knowa 
to  Abraham  in  the  appearance  of  the  three  angels ;  who,  though 
being  three  persons,  were  received  and  addressed  by  him  as  one. 
This  is  the  reason  of  it,  and  will  sufficiently  aeooont  for  its  place  in 
those  readings^  The  Second  Lesson  is  the  much  and  often-remarked^ 
on  chapter  of  St.  John ;  to  my  conception  a  valuable  and  authori^ 
tative  testimony  to  the  same  truth,  the  truth  of  the  unity  in  Trinity 
and  of  the  Trinity  in  unity :  <*  There  are  three  that  bear  record  in 
heaven,  the  Father,  the  Word,  and  the  Holy  Ghost ;  and  these  three 
are  one.    And  there  are  three  that  bear  witness  on  earth,  the  Spirit, 
and  the  water,  and  the  blood :  and  these  three  agree  in  on&"    I 
shall  not  observe  here  on  this  point     Another  opportunity  will  be 
furnished  me  presently.    Now,  design  is  evident  in  all  these  a|^int>- 
ments :  no  mere  caprice,  no  mere  chance  or  heedlessness,  no  in* 
difference,  can  have  formed  such  an  arrangement.    A  judicious  oar% 
a  thoughtful  sense  of  duly,  an  honest  looking  into  &ctB  and  inten^- 
tions,  a  purpose  of  concert  of  one  &ct  and  of  one  doctrine  with 
another,  are  wonderAilly  manifest.    We  have  next  to  apply  ourselvep 
to  the  Lessons  set  for  other  holy  days,  days  which  are  commemorative 
of  certain  important  facts,  and  of  the  extraordinary  services  of  par- 
ticular persons.     That  there  should  be  such  commemorations  can 
admit  no  question  in  a  Christian  Church ;  God  having  been  pleased 
to  carry  out  His  purpose  in  the  revelation  of  the  Goqpel  through 
those  facts  and  by  the  instrumentality  of  those  persons.    It  will  be 
convenient  to  take  in  first  order  those  which  are  oommenu>rative 
of  fiusts  simply;   and  the  first  of  these  which  presents  itself  is 
Christmas  Day.      Was  it  possible  to  find  any  more  appropriate 
than  those  appointed,  whether  from  the  Old  Testament,  or  whether 
firom  the  New?     The  First    Lesson  in  the  morning  contains  a 
direct    prophecy  of  the    birth  of  Chnst,    declaring,  besides,   His 
office.  His  power,  and  a  name  significant  of  His  everlasting  character : 
it  describes  His  person,   and  the  gracious  intention  of  His  birth. 
The  First  Lesson  in  the  Evening  Service  delivers  a  prophecy  of  the 
miracubusness  of  His  birth,  describing  it  to  be  as  it  actually  took 
place.    The  Second  Lesson  in  the  Morning  Service  relates  the  &ct 
of  His  birth,  as  agreeable  to  prophecy,  with  certain  remarkable  cir- 
cumstances attending  it.    The  Second  Lesson  in  the  evening,  being 
from  the  EpiBtle  of  St.  Paul  to  Titus,  is  a  dear  statement  of  the 
effect  of  all  this,  setting  out  in  few  words  the  work  and  the  intent  of 
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redempdon,  ^not  by  wofki  of  ri^teoosneH  wbich  we  hate  don^ 
but  aooording  to  His  mercy  Hie  asred  us,  by  the  washing  of  fegeiiei»- 
tioD,  mad  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost;  which  He  shed  on  os 
abnndsntly  through  Jesus  Christ  our  SsTionr ;  that  being  justified 
by  His  grace,  we  should  be  made  heira  according  to  the  hope  of 
eternal  life."  Thus  we  have  the  prophetic  statements  of  Isaiah, 
more^  in  tmth,  like  histoiy  than  prophecy,  declaring  so  long  before, 
and  so  exactly,  what  wss  to  occor ;  we  have  the  account  of  St* 
Matthew,  showing  sll  as  it  actoaDy  happened,  with  the  several 
interesting  attendant  drcamstances ;  as,  abo,  the  inspired  teaching 
of  St.  Panl  on  tlie  meaning  of  the  whole.  The  submission  of  CSirist 
to  ihe  legsl  ordinanoeB,  as  according  to  His  human  nature  of  the 
stock  of  Israel,  is  refened  to  and  brought  to  our  consideratioii  in  the 
LesBons  specially  i^pcnnted,  as  well  as  to  show  the  real  purpose :  I 
am  now  pointing  to  that  of  the  Circumcision ;  and  it  would  be  dii&- 
eult  to  find  any  better  adapted  to  it  than  the  Lessons  both  in  the 
Morning  and  in  the  Evening  Services  of  the  day  of  its  celebration. 
The  first  institution  in  Abraham,  and  its  renewal  in  his  descendants,  the 
Israelites^  are  shown  in  the  First  Lessons,  and  its  privil^pes  and  obliga- 
tions, with  the  example  of  the  submission  of  Christ,  are  declared  in  the 
Second.  Tlien  comes  the  Epiphany,  at  manifestation  to  the  Gentiles. 
The  magnificent  proclamation  of  this  merciful  doing  in  the  sixtieth  and 
fiirty-ninth  chapters  of  Isaiah,  are  chosen  for  this  glorious  occasion, 
and  undeniably  has  the  duty  of  selection  been  performed.  Take  the 
commencing  words,  and  take  the  concluding  ones,  for  instances,  of  the 
forty-ninth  chapter :  **  listen,  O  isles,  unto  me ;  and  hearken,  O  ye 
people,  from  fiff — ^All  flesh  shall  know  that  I  am  tfay  Saviour  and  thy 
Redeemer,  the  mighty  One  of  Jaoob.**  Hie  Second  Lesson  in  the 
morning  likewise  declares  this  Tmiversality,  and  the  completion  of  all 
the  prophecies  in  Christ  as  the  universsl  Redeemer ;  and«  in  it,  St. 
John  the  Baptist  emphatically  applies  the  description  to  Christ  Hie 
Second  Lesson  for  the  evening  inculcates,  with  a  peculiar  appropriate- 
ness, a  continuance  in  Christian  truth  and  love.  I  have  no  particulsr 
remarks  to  mske  at  this  point  on  the  appointment  of  the  First 
Lessons  for  the  day  of  the  Purification,  or  the  Presentation  of  Christ 
in  the  Temple,  and  that  of  the  Annunciation  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
Mary.  The  First  Lessons  on  either  occasion  are  taken  from  the 
Book  of  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon  and  the  Second  are  in  the  ordinary 
reading.  This  choice  from  the  Apoaypha  will  be  noticed  more 
advantsgeoosly  hereafter.    It  has  seemed  si^iBcieat  to  confine  the 
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notices  of  thesQ,  as  of  some  other  days,  so  far  as  the  Scriptural 
readings  are  concerned,  to  the  Epistles  and  Gospels  appointed  to 
them.  The  First  Lessons  for  the  Wednesday  and  Thursday  in  the 
week  before  Easter  are  taken  from  the  Prophets,  Hosea,  Jeremiah, 
and  Daniel,  and  describe  in  vivid  colours  the  sins  of  the  people  as 
the  cause  of  the  severe  judgments  upon  them,  and  point  to  the 
restoration  to  be  had  in  the  Messiah ;  and  these  are  not  otherwise 
than  appropriate  to  the  time  when  the  observance  of  the  great 
Atonement  was  so  near.  The  careful  studier  of  the  Holy  Scriptures 
in  this  respect  will  have  reason  to  satisfy  himself  that  the  selection 
was  of  very  edifying  design.  The  Second  Lesson  for  the  morning  of 
Wednesday  is  from  the  chapter  of  St  John  in  which  an  account  is 
given  of  the  conspiracy  against  Christ  by  the  Chief  Priests  and 
Pharisees,  preparing  us  for  the  great  event  about  to  come  to  pass ; 
and  that  for  the  service  of  the  morning  of  Thursday,  from  the  same 
Evangelist,  relates  one  of  the  last  conversations  and  instructions  of 
our  Lord  with  His  disciples,  with  a  notice  of  the  intended  betrayal 
by  one  of  them,  and  the  denial  of  Him  by  another.  Then  comes 
the  awful  day  called  Grood  Friday,  the  day  of  the  Crudfizion, 
of  the  finishing  of  the  great  Atonement  The  First  Lesson  in  the 
morning  details  the  proposed  sacrifice  of  Isaac,  in  which  no  one  can 
be  so  sceptical  as  to  doubt  are  signified  the  promise  and  the  pre- 
figurement  of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ ;  and  the  Evening  Lesson  is  that 
wonderful  chapter  of  Isaiah,  foretelling  the  fact,  and  with  such 
distinctness  as  to  make  his  words  seem  more  like  history  than 
prophecy :  and  causes  us  not  to  wonder  at  the  question  of  him  who 
asked,  *'  Speaketh  the  Prophet  this  of  himself,  or  of  some  other 
man  ?"  The  Second  Lesson  for  the  morning  describes  the  betrayal, 
the  denial,  and  the  arraignment,  and  that  for  the  evening  contains 
an  exhortation  to  holiness  by  St  Peter,  foimded  on  and  shown  to  be 
necessary  by  the  example,  the  sufiTerings,  and  the  death  of  Christ 
For  the  day  following  that  of  the  Crucifixion,  and  preceding  that  of 
the  Resurrection,  very  fitting  Lessons  are  chosen,  the  first  from  the 
Book  of  Zechariah,  and  that  of  Exodus,  the  former  of  triumph,  and 
the  latter  descriptive  of  the  safe  passage  of  the  Israelites  as  from  death 
and  the  grave  by  the  power  and  guidance  of  God,  typifying  the 
rising  of  Christ  though  then  in  the  darkness  of  the  grave.  The 
Second  Lesson  in  the  morning  states  the  burial  with  the  circum- 
stances of  it ;  and  in  the  evening  we  have  a  proof  of  His  great  and 
hdy  priesthood,  with  our  consequent  privileges  and  duties.    Look 
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afg^n  to  those  appointed  for  6mjb  in  the  week  of  Easter,  for  ABoear 
aion  Day,  and  for  days  in  WHilsiin  wedi.  AU  are  of  pecnlilyply 
sititable  adaptatba,  well  seleoted,  and  admirably  and  convinciitgly 
lemindiflg  of  the  great  tbings  tfaey  eitlier  foretell  or  oommemorafee^ 
an4  all  of  them  of  powerful  and  indisputable  instruction.  I  most 
here,  however,  express  conoem  tiuub  proper  I^Bssons  had  not  he&n 
appoioted  &>r  the  first  day  of  Lent,  or  Ash  Wednesday ;  and  can 
only  account  for  the  omission  by  the  peculiar  Service  of  the  Commi- 
nation  being  considered  as  su£Sicient :  still,  I  wish  Lessons  had  been 
appointed  for  it. 

I  am  now  to  make  some  observations  on  the  Lessons  for  the 
days  called  Saints'  Days.  I  exclude  from  the  catalogue  that  of 
St  Michael  because  it  has  a  character  of  its  own.  Twenty-one 
are  taken  firom  the  booksi  comprised  under  the  general  name  of  Apoo- 
TyphaL ;  and  any  one  may,  on  examination,  find,  that  they  bear,  many 
of  themi,  some  relation,  in  the  way  of  deduction,  to  the  purpose  of 
God  in  the  vespective  parties  to  whose  memory,  and  our  edification 
kk  it,  they  have  been  set  apart;  it  will  be  readily  understood  that 
advantage  has  been  taken  of  them  as  affording  a  £ur  opportunity  of 
presenting  valuable  instruction  for  the  conduct  of  life,  and  as  opening 
much  of  the  power,  and  wisdom*  and  goodness  of  our  Heavenly 
Father.  Now,  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  books  finom  which 
these  Lessons  are  taken  hanre  been  handed  down  from  the  Jewish 
CSiurch  to  our  own  as  the  productions  of  holy  men,  and  that  the 
stidctest  inquiry  can  find  no  truly  objectionable  matter,  and  that 
there  is  an  unequivocal  declaration  that  they  are  not  read  for  the- 
establishment  of  doctrine,  as  those  of  writers  who  were  of  undoubted 
inspiration,  but  for  instruction  in  life  and  manners,  of  trust  in  God  in 
aU  exigencies  and  for  the  according  of  His  gracious  works  in  the 
arrangement  and  government  of  the  world ;  and  when  our  under- 
standing will  teach  us  of  their  truthfulness,  and,  how  precious,  how 
eQcouraging  they  sore  to  righteousness,  we  cannot  refiise  our  assent  to 
this  appointment  of  them.  A  formal  rejection  of  these  is  a  rejection 
of  every  wood  that  is  not  contained  in  the  acknowledged  inspired 
writioga  for  delivery  in  our  churches.  So  contradictory  and  so 
perverse  a  being  is  man ;  so  narrow,  and  so  self-willedL  Neverthe- 
lesBy  I  must  stay  myself  on  this  course,  as  my  purpose  is  not  defonoe 
or  justification  of  the  Scriptures  of  either  kind,  but  to  show  that  the 
framers  of  what  is  called  our  Lectionary  acted  on  design.  Many  of 
these  First  Lessons,  as  also  of  the  Second,  drawn  firom  the  inspired 
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W6rd,  Iiaye  been  set  out  witli  yiews,  in  sbme  points,  in  tihe  lives  and 
characters,  as  instruction  from  them  to  us,  of  these  servants  of  God, 
these  witnesses  to  the  faith,  these  sulTerers  for  its  sake,  and  in  order 
to  its  establishment  in  the  hearts  of  men ;  proving  the  conviction  that 
was  in  them  of  the  soimdness  of  all ;  thus  with  the  First  Lessons  from 
the  Old  Testament;  thus,  with  the  Second  Lessons  from  the  New;  all 
leading  to  profitable  meditations,  all  serving  to  the  glory  of  God  and 
His  Christ,  thejr  having  been  those  through  whom,  under  the  direction 
of  His  own  blessed  Spirit,  EQs  Gospel  has  been  made  known ;  whose 
lives  were  devoted  to  His  service,  and  who  glorified  Him  in  their 
deaths,  willingly  and  lovingly  offering  themselves.  One  word  on  the 
Festival  of  St.  Michael  and  all  Angels.  The  First  Lessons  for  this 
day  are  taken  from  that  chapter  of  Genesis  in  which  is  related  the 
wrestling  of  Jacob  with  an  angel,  and  that  of  Daniel  in  which  a  state- 
ment is  made  of  a  remarkable  vision  of  angels,  and  where  the  name 
of  Michael  is  introduced;  for  the  Second  Lessons,  we  have  the 
chapter,  narrating  the  deliverance  of  St  Peter  from  prison  by  the 
interposition  of  an  angel,  and  that  from  St  Jude  in  which  the  exis- 
tence of  angels,  as  we  term  them,  or  spiritual  messengers  and  ministers, 
is  declared.  None  who  believe,  and  I  know  no  Christian  who  can 
disbelieve,  in  the  existence  of  these  spiritual  beings,  will  dissent,  it  is 
to  be  hoped,  from  the  appointment  of  these  Lessons :  they  keep  the 
hct  constantly  before  us ;  they  are  a  direct  recognition  of  it ;  and 
^ley  prove  the  high  truth  of  orders  and  degrees  in  heaven. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  occupy  much  time  on  the  First  Lessons  in 
the  Morning  and  Evening  Services,  set  forth  for  daily  use.  They 
have  been  so  appointed  and  arranged  as  to  present  the  Holy  Scriptures 
to  us  for  the  most  part :  it  is  obvious  that  the  whole  could  not  be 
read  within  the  year ;  and  omissions  were,  in  consequence,  not  to  be 
avoided.  All  indeed  are  valuable ;  all  are  fit  objects  of  study,  and, 
being  of  the  Word  of  God,  undoubted  objects  of  fiiith,  the  very 
selection  itself  may  be  received  as  a  pointing  to  the  personal  and 
individual  reading  which  it  is  the  duly  and  will  be  to  the  profit  of 
every  Christian  to  practise.  What  is  not  directed  to  be  of  public 
reading  is  yet  essential  to  a  saving  knowledge,  and  is  aiding  to  eluci- 
dation and  authentication ;  the  frtuners  of  the  order  went  so  far  as 
was  permitted  them,  presenting  a  connected  view  of  God's  dealing 
in  this  respect,  giving  all  due  opportunity  and  force  to  the  religious 
instruction  which  belongs  to  our  common  services  of  worship. 
They  were  enabled,  by  God's  blessing,  to  effect  this  purpose,  and 
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to  giye  this  great  adyantage,  by  arranging,  except  in  some  oompar- 
ativelj  few  and  justifiable  cases,  whole  and  not  parts  of  chapters : 
it  was,  we  see,  their  aim  to  deliyer  the  whole  counsel  of  Grod ;  and 
it  is  by  this  most  useful  and  needful  method  that  it  has  been 
accomplished  so  satisfactorily  and  edifyingly  from  that  to  the 
present  time. 

I  do  not  obsenre  on  the  ordering  of  the  Psalms,  since,  with 
certain  permissions,  which  will  be  noticed  hereafter,  they  are  to 
remain  as  at  present 

We  are  now  to  look  at  the  new  arrangement  of  the  Lessons : 
and,  taking  a  slight  survey  of  the  whole,  we  cannot  but  be  struck 
with  the  extraordinary  spectacle  that  meets  us,  more  particularly  in 
the  ordinary  Daily  Services,  of  the  appointing,  very  nearly  as  a 
general  rule,  of  parts  of  chapters,  and  the  unmeaning  running  of  one 
into  another ;    I  may  add,  of  the  curtailment,  by  this  means,  of 
public  Scripture  reading.     One  conspicuous  beauty,  one  long-prized 
advantage,  of  our  public  services,  has  been  the  liberal  reading  fitim 
ihe  Holy  Scriptures;   but  here  we  have  as  scant  a  measure  as  is 
possible ;  and,  with  such  confusion  as  to  prevent  the  understanding 
being  carried  on  in  a  manner,  as  it  ought  to  be,  methodical  and 
instructive.     It  is  not  very  practicable,  in  such  a  proposal  as  I  am 
engaged  in,  to  speak  particularly  on  every  part  of  this  new  scheme : 
having  vindicated,  as  I  hope  I  have,  the  old  Table,  and  such  was 
my  real  purpose,  I  must  leave  it  to  any  who  will  take  the  trouble  of 
reading  these  few  pages,  to  compare  the  one  with  the  other,  and  tiben 
to  judge  for  themselves  whether  such  a  change  has  been  really  called 
for,  and  whether  any   advantage  will  be  gained  fit)m  it;  that  is, 
whether  what  we  and  our  fathers  have  been  contented  with,  and 
more  than  that,  have  so  highly  valued,  during  more  than  three 
hundred  years,  be  so  faulty  as  to  require  such  a  change ;  whether  the 
new  Table  is  more  edifying  than  its  predecessor,  and  more  suited  to 
the  solemnity  of  the  public  exercise  of  the  offices  of  our  holy  re- 
ligion,— for,  so  alone  is  it  to  be  justified.     To  note  the  first  instance 
ihat  strikes  us,  where  was  the  need  for  setting  for  Advent  Sunday,  in 
the  Evening  Service,  instead  of  the  second  chapter  of  Isaiah,  the 
fourth  chapter,  with  the  omission  of  the  ^first  verse,  permissively  ? 
There  should  be  little,  or,  rather,  no  discretion  in  a  solemn  public 
service ;  the  second  chapter,  too,  being  so  beautifully  descriptive  of 
the  coming  of  Christ,  and  of  the  confusion  into  which  it  would  throw 
idolatry  and  all  wickedness ;  or,  striking  and  beautiful  also  as  is  the 
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eleventh  chapter,  why  was  it  permitted  that  a  portion  of  it  should 
supersede  tibe  twenty-fourth  ?    So  I  maj  throw  questioning  over  the 
whole  series.    Why,  on  the  Sundays  after  the  Epiphany  are  chapters 
from  Job  and  the  Proverbs  to  supersede  the  chapters  from  Isaiah, 
which  are  so  well  adapted  to  the  season,  a  book  interesting  and  com- 
manding on  the  whole  Gentile  world  ?    Nor  can  I  see  the  felicity  of 
carrying  the  First  Morning  Lesson  for  Septuagesima  Sunday  into  the 
second  chapter  of  Genesis.    It  was  the  intention  of  the  appointment 
of  that  Lesson  to  present  an  account  of  creation,  and  it  only ;  and  of 
the  First  Lesson  in  the  Evening  Service  to  carry  on  the  history  during 
the  state  of  innocence;   and,  as  creation  thus  occupies  the  first 
chapter,  so  is  the  succeeding  account,  taking  with  it  the  appointment 
of  the  Sabbath,  and  the  reason  of  it,  made  to  occupy  the  next  chapter. 
The  change  is  a  mistake.     The  Sabbath  is  a  clear  representation  of 
innocence  and  rest;  and  the  two  are,  very  properly,  put  by  the 
sacred  writer  into  one  class.    There  is  either  thoughtlessness  or  ignor- 
ance in  this ;  perhaps  there  are  both.    The  Sabbath,  placing  us  in 
rest,  is  a  reminder  of  innocence.    The  first  chapter  is  one  of  work ; 
the  second,  I  repeat,  of  rest  and  innocence,  and  should  stand  un- 
robbed  of  what  is  an  essential  detail,  it  being,  likewise,  an  essentially- 
connected  narrative.    I  see  confrision  in  this,  not  edification.    It  is 
to  be  admitted,  that  the  chapters  taken  fitym  the  Book  of  the 
Revelation,  for  the  Second  Lessons,  as  corresponding  with  these  two 
chapters  are  not  otherwise  than  appropriate  in  themselves ;  and  that» 
if  it  had  been  found  necessary  or  desirable  to  form  new  readings,  no 
objection  could  be  made  to  them.    I  have  noticed  the  omission,  in  the 
original  order,  of  Proper  Lessons  for  tlie  First  Day  of  Lent,  and  am 
glad  to  find  that  it  had  attracted  the  notice  of  the  finmers  of  this  one, 
and  has  been  provided  for ;  the  chapters  selected  are  fitted  to  the 
occasion,  but  I  must  express  my  dissatLsfaction  that  parts  only  of 
three  of  them  are  directed:  a  litde  attention  will  show  that  the 
entirety  might  have  been  appointed  with  advantage.     I  must  not 
ivoid  a  special  notice  in  the  change  made  of  the  Lessons  for  Trinity 
Sunday:  it  seems  to  make  the  doctrine  of  that  awfril  mystery  and  faith 
of  doubtful  character ;  and,  if  in  any  point,  in  it  surely,  the  most  rigid 
jealousy  should  have  been  exercised.    The  First  Lessons  were,  both 
of  them,  from  the  Book  of  Grenesis,  in  the  morning  the  first  chapter  of 
that  book  by  reason,  as  noticed  already,  of  the  revelation  in  it 
of  this  doctrine— this  truth,  and  that  in  the  evening,  firom  the 
eighteenth  chapter,  from  the  symbolical  representation  it  gives  of 
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it;  the  Second  Lesaon  in  the  morning  offering  the  actotl — liie 
personal  revelation  of  it  in  St  Matthew's  Gospel,  and,  in  the  evening, 
that  diapter  from  an  Epistle  of  St  John  which  the  judgment  of  the 
Church  has  acknowledged  to  be  declaratory  of  it  A  portion  of 
the  sixth  of  Isaiah  is  snbstitated  fbr  the  First  Lesson  in  the  morning: 
it  id  trae  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Trinitjr  has  always  been 
demonatrabie  from  this  of  Isaiah ;  bnt,  is  it  not  so  elsewhere  ?  The 
caiefrd  inquirer  will  find  it  of  strong  and  frequent  leveiatioii :  it 
does  not  depend  on  a  few  obscure  statements ;  and  the  Church  has 
rightly,  as  ought  to  be  admitted,  selected  the  very  first  words  of 
sacred  history ;  and  it  had  been  wise  to  retain  them :  doubtless, 
many  dbapten  from  other  books  would  hare  been  befitting,  bnt  there 
seemed  a  better  reason  for  this  thsxt  for  other :  it  is  the  first  revealed 
truth :  it  shows  that  the  doctrine  was  no  after  invention :  it  shows 
God  at  the  earliest  point  of  time  in  His  fuU  being.  A  permission  ie 
indeed  given  to  use  the  first  chapter  in  the  Evening  Service,  in  lieu 
of  the  eighteenth,  to  the  fonrth  verse  in  the  second ;  but,  does  not 
this  alter  its  status?  Does  it  noty  we  may  say,  take  away  its 
supremacy  ?  The  third  of  St  Matthew  is  displaced  from  its  position 
as  the  Second  Lesson  in  the  morning  for  a  portion  of  the  first  chapter 
of  the  Bevdation ;  a  valuable  chapter,  as  substantiating  the  doctrine 
of  the^  Divini^  of  oar  Lord,  but  by  no  means  so  adequate  to  the 
occasion  as  that  which  it  displaces.  For  the  Second  Lesson  in  &e 
evening  we  hare  a  portion  of  the  fourth  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  in  which  the  true  intention  of  spiritual  gifts  is  displaced, 
and  which  some  ordinary  readers  at  least  will  ftil  in  perceiving  as 
proof  or  exact  declaration  of  our  doctrine  ;  permitting,  however,  the 
nse  of  that  which  had  been  removed  frx>m  the  Morning  Service,  the 
third  of  St  Matthew.  Now,  I  must  notice  with  sorrow^  and  with 
pain,  the  utter  exclusion  of  the  fifth  chapter  of  the  First  Epistle  of 
St  John.  The  words  are  condemned,  if  not  as  absolutely  untrue,  as 
too  doubtful  to  be  retained.  I  may  seeiki  to  be  stepping  out  of  my 
way,  but  I  will  even  risk  the  appearance  of  it  in  so  important  a 
matter.  The  onussion  of  the  chapter,  and,  as  we  must  believe,  by 
reason  of  the  objection  to  its  genuineness,  urged  principally  by  the 
opposers  of  the  doctrine  itself,  will  authorize  the  course  I  am  pur- 
suing. The  words  objected  to  are  these,  ''  For  there  are  three  that 
bear  record  in  heaven,  the  Father,  the  Word,  and  the  Holy  Ghost : 
and  these  three  are  one."  If  the  verse  be  genuine,  nothing  further 
is  to  be  said  in  opposition  to  the  dootrine :  the  writer  being  inspired. 
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hk  irordft  axe  ihe  words  <^  truth  :  thus  we  see  the  great  mterest  the 
opposerB  of  the  doctrine  have  in  discreditmg  them  ;  and  hofw  eveiy 
alight  on  the  words,  eveiy  doubt,  every  remoyal  .of  them  from  any 
position  they  m^y  oceupy,  will  be  hailed  by  them  with  d^ight  This 
Terse  is  followed  by  another,  in  continuation  of  the  same  subject,  and 
which  must  be  cited:  ^And  there  are  three  that  bear  witness  on 
earth,  the  Spirit,  the  water,  and  the  blood :  and  these  three  agree  in 
one."  If  the  authenticiQr  of  these  yerses  be  established,  the  doctrine 
of  the  unily  in  Trinity  and  the  Trinity  in  unity  may  not  be  disputed 
by  the  most  sceptical,  or  the  doctrine  of  the  existence  of  three 
Persons  in  one  Godhead.  The  former  of  them  is  contested,  while 
the  latter  is  allowed  to  be  genuine.  The  ground  on  which  the 
genuineness  is  disputed,  is  the  omission  of  it  in  some  early  copies ; 
yet  it  is  to  be  found  in  others.  If  it  were  the  only  reliance  we  had 
for  the  truth  of  the  doctrine,  the  suspicion  might  have  weight,  and 
would  require  a  jealous  inyestigation ;  but,  if  even  the  whole  chapter 
were  expunged,  the  doctrine  itself  would  have  a  strength  not  to  be 
shaken ;  and  there  is  no  statement  in  this  passage  which  may  not  be 
found  in  other  parts  of  the  evangelical  and  apostolical  writings. 
Whatever,  notwithstanding,  may  be  the  force  of  evidence  on  which. 
the  objectors  depend,  there  is,  undoubtedly,  equal  if  not  stronger 
evidence  for  the  authenticity  of  the  verse.  It  wiU  be  sufficient  now 
to  say  thus  much  on  this  behalf,  drawing  my  argument  from  the 
matter  itself:  Grod,  the  fLrst  Person  in  the  Trini^,  had  been  spoken 
of  in  the  character  of  the  Father ;  Jesus  Christ,  in  the  character  of  the 
Son,  who,  it  had  been  said,  came  by  water  and  blood ;  and  an  i^peal 
had  been  made  to  the  witness  of  the  Spirit,  **  because  the  Spirit  is  truth.'' 
1£  we  were  to  pass  over  the  disputed  verse,  and  so  to  proceed  to  the 
next,  something  would  seem  to  be  wanting,  and  the  connection  would 
be  lost;  whUe,  taking  them  as  they  stand,  there  is  a  procedure 
naturally  of  the  one  from  the  other.  The  statement,  ''And  there  are 
three  that  bear  witness  in  earth,"  requires  a  reference  to  that  with 
which  it  may  be  compared  ;  but,  if  we  omit  the  verse  preceding  it, 
th/tt«  win  be  none.  It  cannot  be  compared  with  the  sentence,  '*  And 
it  is  the  Spirit  that  beareth  witness,"  because  three  substances  are 
spoken  of.  The  sentence,  "  And  there  are  three  that  bear  witness 
in  earth,"  can  maintain  a  connection  with  the  sentence,  ''  Fbr  there 
are  three  that  bear  witness  in  heaven."  The  entire  words  of  the 
after  verse  are,  "  And  there  are  three  that  bear  witness  in  earth,  the 
Spirit,  and  the  water,  and  the  blood" :  and  these  three  agree  in  one. 
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"  The  way  in  which  the  two  yenes  are  connected  shows  the  purpose 
with  which  this  one  was  written :  There  are  three  in  heaven,  and 
.there  are  three  in  earth ;  teaching  us  that  Grod  has  given  on  earth  a 
figore  of  the  Trinity  in  heaven ;  and  that  these  three  agree  in  one 
evidence,  as  those  three  are  one  God.  "  Far  there  are  three,"  it  is 
the  expression,  "that  bear  record  in  heaven" — ^following,  by  the 
plainest  rule  of  construction  firom  the  verse  immediately  before,  the 
words  of  which  are,  "  This  is  He  that  came  by  water  and  blood, 
even  Jesus  Christ ;  not  by  water  only,  but  by  water  and  blood.  And 
it  is  the  Spirit  that  beareth  witness,  because  the  Spirit  is  truth.'' 
Then  we  have  the  important  word — "  For."  So  is  the  disputed  verse 
essential  to  the  meaning  of  the  two  verses  between  which  it  stands. 
These  three  are  witnesses,  first,  the  Spirit,  or  Holy  Ghost,  who  testi- 
fied to  Christ,  and  descended  on  the  Apostles ;  secondly,  water, 
signifying  the  baptismal  regeneration,  which  is  by  the  washing  of 
water ;  and,  thirdly,  blood,  or  the  blood  of  Christ,  which  was  poured 
out  for  sin.  These  gave  their  testimony  on  earth,  proving  that  every 
appointment  of  God,  firom  the  foundation  of  the  world  was  fulfilled 
in  Christ ;  He  ftirmshing  in  Himself  types,  figures,  and  prophecies ; 
and  presenting  Him  to  mankind,  the  Son  of  God,  .and  the  Son  of 
man ;  truly  the  Saviour,  by  whom  is  eternal  life ;  in  whom  every 
promise  of  the  Father  is  verified ;  by  whose  atonement  the  redemp- 
tion of  the  world  has  been  accomplished,  and  by  whose  gift  the 
sanctifying  influences  of  the  Holy  Ghost  have  been  ^  shed  abundantly 
on  all  that  believe."  I  will  offer  no  excuse  for  these  somewhat 
lengthened  remarks  on  this  particular  point.  I  have  looked  to  the 
momentousness  of  the  case,  and  to  the  inferences  that  may  be  drawn 
from  it,  though  acquitting  the  parties  to  whom  the  task  of  review 
was  committed  of  any  design  to  impugn  or  to  weaken  the  essential 
doctrine  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  as  maintained  by  our  Church ;  but, 
warning  of  the  advantage  that  may  be  taken  by  objectors,  and  the 
imputation  it  may  be  made  to  imply  of  distrust  in  the  validiQr  of  it* 
It  is,  besides,  a  proof  of  the  danger  of  unadvised  and  imnecessaiy 
changes ;  in  all  such,  questions  will  arise,  and  points  wiU  be  made, 
from  which  undue  compromises,  little  previously  thought  o^  will  be 
contended  for,  and,  to  the  great  detriment  of  the  truth,  may  be 
gained ;  and,  I  say  it  with  sorrow,  the  signs  of  the  times  are  fiivour^ 
able  thereto.  I  lament  what  has  been  done ;  and  I  fear  what  is 
yet  coming,  and  this  latter  is  a  consideration  that  has  much  influ- 
enced me.    It  seems  to  be  submission,  and  not  principle. 
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I  now  pass  on  to  my  general  view,  from  this  which  some  may  tenn 
digression.  I  have  said  that  I  am  not  to  be  expected  to  give  a  particular 
notice  to  each  case ;  I  must  ask  my  readers  to  take  that  trouble  on 
themselyes.  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  my  object  is  not  so  much 
to  condemn,  as  to  justify ;  to  justify  the  original  order ;  and,  if  I 
haye  succeeded  in  that,  there  can  be  little  need  to  go  much  further ; 
yet,  I  may,  at  the  same  time,  and  ought  to  ask,  what  good  has  been 
proposed  by  the  new  order,  and  what  can  be  the  effect  but  to  throw 
into  difficulty  ?  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  many  of  the  Lessons 
appointed  for  the  celebration  of  the  Saints'  Days  are  not  adapted  to 
them ;  in  many  instances  they  are  eminently  so,  as  far  as  they 
extend ;  buty  there  are  many  in  which  they  are  utterly  inapplicable ; 
there  are  those,  whose  relation,  if  there  be  any  at  all,  is  of  a  yery 
forced  character ;  and,  assuredly,  there  is  no  reason,  looking  to  any 
one  change  that  has  been  made,  which  justifies  the  condemnation  of 
our  former  order.  We  cannot  protest  too  much  or  too  strongly 
against  what  may  be  called  Scripture  fragments,  which  form  so 
striking  a  feature.  Let  us  look  a  little  at  the  daily  readings.  These 
consist,  each  one,  of  almost  altogetiber  a  few  yerses,  by  which  arrange- 
ment it  happens  that  the  whole  of  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment are  not  read  in  the  course  of  the  year.  Again,  we  observe 
that  portions  of  the  Grospels,  and  of  the  Book  of  the  Acts,  are 
appointed  for  the  Evening  Services,  the  former  appointment  that 
the  Epistles  should  be  read,  except  on  some  special  occasions,  in  the 
evening  only ;  and  which,  in  any  proposal  of  change,  might  have 
been  a  fair  subject  of  consideration ;  but  it  is  an  appointment  for 
one  part  of  the  year  only :  why  ?  if  it  were  needful  at  all,  it  was 
needful  throughout,  Why  was  it  needed  ?  because,  it  is  alleged, 
so  many  of  our  poor  people  attend,  even  on  Sundays,  in  the  evening 
only,  and  have  not  the  opportunity  of  hearing  the  Gospels  read  in 
the  Church.  This  is  a  humiliating  confession.  It  is  always  right, 
in  such  a  discussion  as  the  present,  to  look  to  the  reason  of  the 
thing.  The  Morning  Service  was  designed  to  be  the  service  of  the 
day,  or  particularly  so  on  Sundays  and  other  holy  days ;  and  thus 
was  made  to  consist  of  all  the  various  parts  of  which  we  see  it  to  be 
composed, — ^the  ordinary  Daily  Prayer,  the  Litany,  and  the  office  of 
the  Holy  Communion,  and  was  understood  to  be  of  general  attend- 
ance :  it  was  a  service  for  all  people :  a  sermon  also  was  attached : 
it  may  not  be  immaterial  to  remark  that  every  arrangement,  and 
every  ordering  so  argue :  the  collection  of  the  alms  and  offeringSi 
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under  the  direction  of  the  law,  not  connected  with  the  aenrice  of 
the  Church,  but  as  suppoeing  all  to  be  present,  and  of  which  all 
were  taken  to  be  cognizant,  none  of  them  bdng  directed  to  be 
proclaimed  in  the  evening,  do  all  speak  this  one  language.  Thus 
it  will  be  seen  that  it  had  a  different  meaning  from  the  other. 
In  the  evening,  the  ordinary  Daily  Prayer  only  was  directed,  and 
{MTobably  a  catechetical  lecture  was  designed,  though  not  rubri- 
cally appointed,  implied  as  it  was  in  the  duty  of  catechizing.  It 
may  now  be  seen  that  it  had  a  different  intention  from  the  other.  I 
do  not  say  that  a  change  might  not  be  usefully  made ;  but  I  insist, 
that,  in  the  making  of  any  change,  the  original  circumstance  should 
be  taken  into  account,  and,  if  desirable,  it  should  be  made  on  carefol 
c(»isideration  and  with  sound  judgment ;  and  not,  as  spears  here, 
oa  something  like  caprice.  We  do  not  object  to  improrement,  while, 
in  so  serious  matters  as  the  religious  condition,  character,  and  privi- 
leges of  our  people,  all  ought  to  have  been  done  in  the  most  cautious 
and  judicious  manner,  on  the  gravest  aigument,  and  under  the 
strictest  necessity.  The  responsibUily  of  unsettling  is  heavy,  is 
grievous ;  it  goes  much  further  than  is  thought  of  at  the  outset ;  it 
opens  a  door  to  doubts  and  perplexities,  and,  fiur  beyond  even 
them,  confusion  in  belie!  '^  My  son,  fear  thou  the  Lord  and  the 
king ;  and  meddle  not  with  them  that  ase  given  to  change,"  is  whole- 
some advice  to  all,  and  in  every  state  and  circumstance  of  life ;  and 
I  fear  it  is  more  to  this  restlessness  than  any  persuasion  of  real  im- 
provement we  owe  much  of  the  condition  in  which  we  are  as  concerns 
our  present  subject  True  improvement  does  not  seem  to  me  to  have 
been  the  end  proposed ;  it  certainly  has  not  been  reached  'to,  by 
whomsoever  the  proposal  whose  fruits  we  are  now  reaping  was  set 
out ;  and  I  can  hardly  doubt  but  that  this  new  order  wiU  be  found, 
in  effect,  very  wanting  in  many  essential  instances,  and  will  bring  us 
much  to  lament  the  abrogation  of  the  other. 

The  Book  of  the  Revelation  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  it  must 
not  be  overlooked,  omitted,  with  very  little  exception  in  the  Epistles 
and  Gospels  as  well  as  the  Lessons,  in  the  former  order,  has  now 
been  placed  in  the  same  position  in  the  daily  readings,  as  the  other 
books  of  the  New  Testament.  I  make  no  observation  on  this 
arrangement ;  but,  it  is  necessary  to  notice  it  as  the  omission  was  not 
without  reason.  The  book  treats  of  matter  beyond  our  present 
comprehension :  it  will  be  inexplicable  until  fulfilment^  when  it  will 
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eDtiidj  vindicate  itself;  and,  therefore,  it  has  been  judged  pnidaat, 
and  pious  also,  not  to  introduce  it  into  the  pubUo  service  further 
thaa  it  oould  be  elucidated,  or  brought  into  edification.  Lessons 
were  taken  fropi  it,  the  first  and  the  last,  for  the  Festival  of  St  John 
the  Evangelist)  and  selections  were  made  in  lieu  of  the  Epistles  for 
Trinity  Sunday,  and  the  Festival  of  All  Saints.  A  reference  to  the 
several  chapters  will  show  the  fitness  of  the  application. 

I  will  now  refer  to  a  point  on  which  I  may  express  an  approval, 
and  this  is  a  source  of  no  slight  pleasure :  it  is  the  authority  given 
for  the  use  of  special  Psalms  and  Lessons  on  special  occasions.  This 
has  long  been  a  desideratum,  and  I  rejoice  that  it  has  been  recog- 
nized. The  enactment  is  as  follows :  ''Upon  occasions  to  be  approved 
by  the  Ordinary^  other  Lessons  may,  with  his  consent,  be  substituted 
for  those  which  are  appointed  in  the  Calendar.''  And  that  ''  upon 
occasions  to  be  appointed  by  the  Ordinary,  other  Psalms  may,  with 
his  consent,  be  substituted  for  those  appointed  in  the  Psalter."  Now, 
I  must|  in  the  first  plac^i  observe,  that  there  is  an  error  in  this  which 
may  lead  to  difficulty.  It  leaves  the  case  to  the  discretion  of  the 
Ordinary,  not  of  the  Bishop.  The  Ordinaxy  is  not  the  Bishop 
personally,  nor  indeed  is  the  authority  of  Ordinary  confined  to  the 
Episcopal  Order.  The  office  of  Ordinary  is  judicial,  and  can  only 
be  judicially  exercised ;  it  is  not  personal,  as  are  other  functions  of 
the  Bishop.  As  the  enactment  stands,  the  Bishop's  official,  acting 
judicially,  ia  the  party  in  whose  discretion  this  authority  is  vested ; 
but  this  neither  is  nor  ought  to  be  the  intention.  A  decree  of  the 
Ordinary  is  a  judicial  sentence,  a  sentence  on  the  due  hearing  of  the 
case ;  and  we  know  what  that  involves.  If  in  any  instance,  in  this 
undoubtedly,  the  Bishop,  in  his  own  person,  should  exercise  the 
authority ;  and,  therefore,  for  the  word ,  *'  Ordinary"  the  word 
**  Biahop"  should  be  substituted.  This,  however,  is  not  alL  Uni- 
formity is  necessary  to  an  Established  Church ;  so,  I  would  have  the 
sanction  of  the  Archbishop  of  the  Province  given  to  this  authority  of 
the  Bishop,  It  will  not  be  well  for  differences  to  prevail ;  differences 
in  one  respect  will  lead  to  them  in  other.  I  would  also  suggest 
the  advantage  that  would  be  had  from  providing,  imder  the  same 
authority,  of  special  and  appropriate  services  for  all  reasonable 
occasions.  They  are  much  wanted ;  and  I  believe  the  provision  of 
them  would  be  generally  acceptable.  The  following  clause  of  the 
Act  invites  a  remark  :  '^  If  Evening  Prayer  is  said  at  two  different 
times  in  the  same  place  of  worship" — ^why  not  say  church  or  licez^sed 
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chftpd  ? — **  on  anj  Snndaj,  except  on  SnndajB  for  which  alternate 
Second  Lessons  are  appointed  in  ^e  Table,  the  Second  Lesson  at  the 
second  time  may,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Minister,  be  anj  chapter 
from  the  four  Gospels,  or  any  Lesson  appointed  in  the  Table  of 
Lessons  from  the  fonr  Gospels."  This  permission,  likely  to  produce 
rarie^  in  many  churches,  is  uncalled  for  and  unwise.  The  second 
of  the  Evening  Sendees  is  very  little  attended  by  any  who  have  been 
present  at  the  first,  and  is  mainly  designed  to  meet  that  case ;  and 
we  should  be  very  unwilling  to  leave  more  than  is  requisite  to  ihe 
officiating  Minister ;  we  should  be  unwilling,  even  for  his  own  sake  : 
he  will  find  himself  inconveniently  interfered  with  by  busy  people ; 
and  will  be  sure  to  give  ofience  in  his  preference  of  the  suggestion  of 
one  to  another. 

There  are  many  considerations  which  must  cause  us  to  r^ret  the 
changes  made,  and  also  the  manner  in  which  they  have  been  made. 
The  short  view  I  have  taken,  as  well  of  the  original  order  as  that 
which  is  to  displace  it,  shows  clearly  that  this  great  revolution,  for 
such  it  is  to  be  called,  is  very  unadvised.  There  is  nothing  really 
faulQr  in  the  former,  and  there  is  nothing,  or  but  little,  very  inviting 
in  its  successor.  The  former  exhibited  a  plain,  straightforward,  and 
consecutive  plan;  the  latter  offers  a  confused  mass  without  any 
justifying  design  or  motive.  However,  let  all  that  pass;  let  each 
stand  on  its  own  ground ;  and  I  trust,  that,  as  now  put,  any  one 
may  be  enabled  to  form  a  dear  judgment  on  either.  I  will  go  back 
to  the  manner  in  which  all  this  has  been  effected.  On  some  pro- 
posal or  representation  to  the  Grown,  we  do  not  know  from  what 
quarter  or  with  what  exact  purpose,  or  of  what  character,  a  Gom- 
mission  was  appointed  to  review,  amongst  other  matters,  what  has 
been  called  the  Lectionary  :  this,  supposing  there  were  well-grounded 
reasons  for  it,  was,  as  a  general  principle,  the  right  course :  if  the 
Grown  have  doubts  on  such  a  subject,  or  be  of  opinion  that  a  pro- 
posed amendment  is  worthy  of  consideration,  it  is  in  strictly  consti- 
tutional order  that  a  Gommission  should  issue — a  Gommission  of 
Keview.  This  was  in  conformity  with  the  course  we  find  followed 
as  concerning  the  Act  of  Uniformity:  "The  King^s  Majesty — 
granted  his  Gommission  under  the  great  seal  of  England,  to  several 
Bishops,  and  other  Divines,  to  review  the  Book  of  Gommon  Phtyer, 
and  to  prepare  such  alterations  and  additions,  as  they  thought  fit  to 
offer."  It  was  the  office  of  the  Gommission  to  review,  and  to  state 
whether  or  not  any  change  was  desirable  and  practicable,  propoaing 
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M  conoernfl  tiie  appomtment  of  a  Commmoiif  The  ComTniwrinn 
referred  to  in  the  Act  of  Uniformity  was  composed  of  **  Bishops  and 
other  Divines'* :  no  Laymen  were  named  in  it,  The  Commission, 
from  which  our  revised  Lectionary  has  proceeded,  and  which  is  still 
in  existence,  is  composed  of  Lay  as  well  as  Ecclesiastical  persons* 
It  hears  the  date  of  the  Third  of  June,  1867 ;  and  it  nominates,  of 
Ecclesiastical  persons,  two  Archbishops,  one  of  them  being  the  then 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  since  deceased,  and  the  other  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Armagh,  showing  in  the  latter  appointment,  that  the 
Disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Church  was  not  then  even  thought  of; 
four  Bishops ;  three  Deans,  one  of  them  being  also  Regius  Professor 
of  Divinity  in  the  Universi^  of  Cambridge ;  the  Regius  Professor  of 
Divinity  in  the  University  of  Oxford ;  and  four  Parochial  Clergy- 
men. It  nominates,  as  the  Lay  Members,  five  Peers ;  three  Privy 
CouncillcM^ ;  one  Vice-Chancellor ;  two  Doctors  of  Civil  Law ;  one 
Barristeivat-Law ;  and  three  independent  gentlemen,  members  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  This  Commission  was  not  forsied  on  the 
right  principle,  as  reeogniaed  in  the  Act  of  Uniformity.  It  should 
have  been  composed  of  Ecclesiastical  persons  only.  I  know  I  shall 
be  met  here  by  an  answer  that  the  Laity  are  equally  a  part  of  the 
Church  as  the  Ecclesiastics;  and  this  is  a  self-evident  truth,  and 
which  no  one  will  insist  on  more  readily  and  fuUy  than  myself. 
But,  it  will  be  fbrther  asked.  Are  the  Laity  to  have  no  voice  in  the 
matter?  I  wiU  as  strongly  maintain  the  affirmative  of  this  also. 
Yet,  I  must  go  onward,  and  say  that  they  have  a  voice  in  it^  which 
no  one  has  denied  or  attempted  to  deny.  The  very  suggestion  of 
any  revision  or  change  comes  from  the  Laity,  that  is,  the  Crown,  or 
the  civil  authority :  no  Commission  can  be  issued  or  can  consider 
any  matter  relating  to  this  subject,  any  matter  relating  to  Church 
aflbirs,  but  from  the  Crown ;  the  parties  in  it,  and  the  terms  of  it, 
are  dictated  by  the  Crown ;  nor  can  any  resolution  of  it  be  carried 
into  effect  but  by  the  authoriQr  of  the  whole  Legislature.  Is  not 
this  action  enough  on  the  part  of  the  Laity  ?  The  course  of  pro* 
oeeding  is  as  follows ;  The  Crown  has  doubts,  or  has  suggestions  to 
make ;  **  Bishops  and  other  Divined'  are  or  ought  to  be  consulted ; 
the  Crown  again  considers,  and,  if  there  be  a  case,  under  the  advice 
of  responsible  servants,  be  it  remembered,  all  of  whom  are  of  the 
Lai^,  having  acted,  moreover,  on  the  advice  of  the  same  parties 
timyughout^  direots  or  pamutB,  I  care  not  which  word  is  usad^ 
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ezamuuttton,  disoiusion,  and  decision  so  far  u  is  possible  to  Convo- 
cation ;  the  Crown  again,  under  the  same  adyice,  if  it  be  thought  fit, 
refers  to  Parliament ;  and  Parliament,  or  the  Crown,  the  Lords,  and 
the  Commons  decide  in  the  last  instance.  It  is  true,  that  the  Bishops, 
as  the  representatiTeB  of  the  Cleigj,  hare  their  voice  in  the  Upper 
House  of  Parliament;  but  the  Qeigy  have  no  representatives,  and 
are  forbidden  to  have  anj,  in  the  Lower ;  and  so,  without  the  consent 
of  the  Lower  House,  of  the  Laj  Commons  of  England,  no  Act  of 
Convocation,  no  Act  of  the  Crown  and  Convocation  unitedly,  can 
pass  into  law.  What.man  of  oommon  sense  wiU  now  say  that  the 
Laity  have  not  all  the  right  they  are  entitled  to  have  ?  They  have  an 
absolute  control ;  the  Clergy,  it  is  the  Act,  do  but  advise ;  and  to  do 
so  is,  fiom  their  very  profession,  both  their  bounden  duty,  and  their 
inalienable  office:  for  this,  among  other  reasons,  are  they  ''set 
apart"  I  may  observe,  at  this  point,  and  by  the  way,  how  forcibly 
and  justly  it  must  be  seen  fiom  hence,  that  neither  have  the  Laity 
any  groimd  of  complaint  that  they  are  excluded  from  Convocation ; 
indeed,  how  inconsistent  their  presence  in  it  would  be.  It  is  not 
their  department.  Let  them,  however,  consider,  that  i^  as  advocated 
by  many,  they  were  to  be  admitted  into  Convocation,  Convocation 
thus,  by  their  presence,  representing  both  Laity  and  Qeigy,  it  would 
be  an  absurdity  to  send  its  Acts  for  ratification  by  Parliament.  To 
say  nothing  further  here  on  the  appointment  of  this  Conmiission,  it 
may  be  noticed,  that,  in  the  large  number  of  persons  named  in 
the  Commission,  one  only  is  found  as  belonging  to  the  Province  of 
York ;  wherefore  this  was  so,  is  a  question  to  be  answered  by  those 
who  advised  the  Commission.  The  appointment  and  the  Bqport  of 
the  Commissioners  were  the  first  steps.  The  Act  of  Uniformily  will 
tell  us  what  ought  to  have  been  the  next:  ''and  afterwards  the 
Convocation  of  both  the  Provinces  of  Canterbury  and  York,  being  by 
His  Majesty  cslled  and  assembled  (and  now  sitting),  His  Majesty 
hath  been  pleased  to  authorise  and  require  the  Presidents  of  the  said 
Convocations,  and  other  the  Bishops  and  Qeigy  of  the  same,  to 
review  the  said  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  the  Book  of  the  Form 
and  Manner  of  the  Making,  and  Consecrating  of  Bishops,  Priests,  and 
Deacons:  and  that  after  mature  consideration,  they  should  make 
such  additions  and  alterations  in  the  said  books  respectively,  as  to 
them  should  seem  meet  and  convenient;  and  should  exhibit  and 
present  the  same  to  His  Majesty  in  writing,  for  his  further  allowance 
and  confirmation :  since  which  tune,  upon  full  and  mature 
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ticm,  they  the  aaid  RresidentSy  Bishops,  and  deigy  of  both  Phmnoes, 
haye  acoordinglj  reviewed  the  said  books,  and  have  made  some 
alterations  which  thej  think  fit  to  be  inserted  to  the  same ;  and  some 
additional  prayers  to  the  said  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  to  be  used 
upon  proper  and  emergent  occasions ;  and  have  exhibited  and  pre- 
sented the  same  unto  His  Majesty  in  writing,  in  one  book,  intituled, 
The  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  Administration  of  the  Sacraments, 
and  other  Rites  and  Ceremonies  of  the  Church,  according  to  the  Use 
of  the  Church  of  England :  together  with  the  Psalter  or  Psahns  of 
David,  pointed  as  they  are  to  be  sung  or  said  in  Churches :  and  the 
Form  or  Manner  of  Making,  Ordaining,  and  Consecrating  of  Bishops, 
Priests,  and  Deacons ;  all  which  His  Majesty  having  duly  considered 
hath  fully  approved  and  allowed  the  same,  and  recommended  to  this 
present  Parliament,"  &c     Has  this  order  been  complied  with  ?    We 
know  the  answer.    It  has  been  evaded.    The  Convocations  were 
informed  of  the  proposal,  and  their  assent  was  obtained ;  but,  where 
was  the  **  fuU  and  mature  deliberation"  ?  where  the  presentation  to 
the  Crown  ?  where  also  the  acknowledgment  by  Parliament  ?    There 
was  no  discussion  of  particulars ;  there  was  no  "  review" ;  it  was  not 
their  work  ;  it  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  been  of  their  knowledge, 
since  without  inquiry  they  could  hare  no  real  knowledge.     From  the 
greater  publicity  given  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Convocation  of  the 
Province  of  Canterbury,  we  are  made  acquainted  with  the  fact  and 
the  manner  of  its  assent,  and  I  fear  it  was  wanting  in  its  duty  in  that 
it  did  not  treat  the  subject  with  the  solemnity  it  required,  examining 
each  several  proposal  specifically  and  warily:  it  was  called  on  not 
merely  to  assent,  but  to  *'  review,"  in  order  to  inform  itself  whether 
or  what  ^*  alterations  and  additions"  were  to  be  recommended.    As 
to  the  Convocation  of  York, — ^we  know  but  little  of  the  part  it  took : 
its  sittings  have  always  been  veiy  short,  and,  of  its  doings,  I  for  one, 
have  no  information ;  but  I  suspect  it  gave  an  unconsidered  assent ; 
unquestionably,  it  did  neither  "  review,"  nor  "  maturely  deliberate" : 
neither  Convocation  could,  in  those  respects,  have  obeyed  the  terms 
of  the  Conmussion  imder  which  they  were  acting.    The  scheme  went 
fix>m  these  Convocations  to  Parliament :  we  do  not  hear  of  any  further 
concern    of   the   Crown  in  it  until    it  was  presented  to  one  of 
the  Houses.    It  was  received  there  not  as  from  the  Convocations; 
any  right,  or  influence,  or  concern,  or  responsibility,  of  them,  seems 
not  to  have  been  thought  of ;  they  were  altogether  ignored.    Thus 
was  the  Constitution  broken  in  upon,  and  an  Act  of  Parlia* 
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mtnt  paased  ior  reaHziiig  the  sdieme  on  the  Report  of  the 
Commiisionen.  The  ooone  of  the  Act  of  UnifonniQr  wis  not 
observed;  the  constitutional  course;  I  must  not  a$j  s  Intimate 
ooarse,  because  the  Parliament,  or,  more  properly  speakings  the 
Legislature,  can  exerdse  power  of  anj  kind,  actually  and  legally, 
though  it  be  not  constitutionally.  This  statement  is  suffici^it  to 
show  the  worse  than  irr^fulariQr  of  all  that  has  been  done,  and  to 
set  our  thoughts  on  what  may  still  be  done  in  the  same  direction, 
and  on  yet  more  important  matters.  Let  us  just  look  to  the  first  two 
lines  in  the  Preamble  of  the  Act :  '*  Whereas  Gommissionen  were 
aj^inted  by  Her  Majesty  to  consider  and  inquire  amongst  other 
matters" — other  matters ;  we  have  not  arrived  at  ihe  end  of  the 
purpose ;  and  it  behoves  us  to  take  care,  if  it  be  still  permitted  us» 
that  some  dieck  be  given  to  further  encroachment ;  encroachment, 
not  improvem^it ;  we  are  not  opposed  to  improvement^  but  we  do 
insist  for  safety's  sake,  that  it  be  made  r^:ulariy  and  constitutionally. 
The  Act  says  further  on,  ''And  whereas  the  said  GommissionerB  have 
made  a  Report" — ^not  a  word  of  the  Convocations ;  not  a  word  even 
of  the  recommendation  by  the  Queen  of  the  Report— all  very  sig- 
nificant. On  reviewing  the  transactbns  of  some  thir^  or  forty  years 
past»  we  must  be  forcibly  struck  with  the  way  in  which  strong 
changes,  of  whose  rectitude  and  prudence  the  very  promoterB  were 
doubtful,  have  been  effected ;  it  has  been,  on  each  proposition,  only 
this,  and  only  that ;  and  so  at  last»  we  are  finding  ourselves  sinking 
into  die  position  of  him,  who,  wishing  to  reconcile  all  religious 
opinions,  by  giving  way  here^  and  giving  way  there,  has  found  him- 
self at  last  without  any  principle  of  religion  whatever:  ''Let  all 
things  be  done  decently  and  in  order."  Never  was  the  apostolical 
admonition  more  necessary  to  us  than  now.  Suspicion— *danger — 
must  ever  attach  to  irregularity.  Let  all  things  be  manifest :  let  us 
have  no  mere  worldly  or  mere  State  policy ;  all  such  doing  is  inoon^ 
sistent  with  our  high  position :  it  is  not  compatible  with  its  pure 
designs :  let  the  Grown,  or  the  Ministers  of  the  Crown,  tell  us  their 
fbll  meaning :  if  vital  alterations  be  in  their  minds,  let  tiiem  say  so 
openly ;  they  shall  be  treated  with  candour,  yea,  with  consideration ; 
but)  do  not  let  us  be  drifted  from  point  to  point  until  we  suddenly 
find  oursdves  sunken  and  lost 

I  have  now  done  what  I  proposed,  and  have  only  to  submit  a  fow 
remarks  thence  fiurly  arising^  The  manner  in  which  this  diange  baa 
been  carried  out  is  very  unsatiafiustory.   I  hare  stated  my  view  of  tlie 
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gemenl  oonduot  of  it,  on  the  abandonment  of  All  prlmarf  prinoip^ 
and  on  the  final  settlement  as  not  under  the  proper  and  aatibdrbed 
method  of  a  real  review  by  the  ConvocatiMiB,  and  need  say  no  more 
on  these  pointB ;  and  will  apply  myself  at  once  to  two  otlien^  in 
my  mindy  of  considerable  importance ;  the  one  regftiding  the  oonw 
mnnication  of  the  proposal  to  a  few  parties  before  the  final  decision 
oi  the  ConmiissionerSy  and  the  other  as  to  the  direction  of  the  com* 
mencement  of  the  change  itself.  We  have  been  told  that^  when  the 
proposal  was  brought  into  shape,  it  was  submitted  to  persons  occupy- 
ing the  positions  of  Deans  of  cathedral  and  collegiate  churches,  and 
of  Professors  in  the  Universities.  Why  these  parties  were  selected 
for  such  a  purpose  has  never  been  made  known,  nor  are  we  informed 
as  to  any  or  what  result  from  tbe  selection  of  them ;  what  they  may 
have  suggested ;  or  what  influence  they  were  allowed  to  bring  upon 
it  It  was  not  for  publicity,  for  it  does  not  appear  that  they  took 
any  step  whatever  in  that  way :  all  was  kept  to  themselves :  it  wss  a 
secret,  rigidly  maintained;  It  ought  not  to  have  been  for  information 
or  direction,  seeing  they  were  not  within  the  contemplation  of  the 
law  for  any  such  objects :  they  had  no  responsibility,  the  members  o£ 
the  Commission  alone  being  responsible  for  what  should  be  recom- 
mended. They  had  no  essential  connection  with  the  great  body  of 
the  Clergy,  who  must  in  such  a  matter  have  been  the  most  competent 
judges  of  the  feelings  of  their  people.  I  cannot,  with  all  my  respect 
for  them  generally,  recognize  them  as  the  leaders  of  public  opinion 
herein.  It  would  have  been  more  proper  and  effectual  to  have  sent 
any  such  scheme,  if  sent  out  at  all,  whether  for  information  as  to  the 
public  feeling,  or  whether  for  useful  suggestions,  if  such  were  re- 
quired, to  the  annual  visitations,  and  then  would  the  Laity,  equally 
with  the  Cleigy,  have  had  the  opportunily  of  expressing  their 
i^proval  or  disapproval ;  and  thus  any  measure  proposed,  if 
just  and  necessary,  would  have  been,  not  what  this  is — dis- 
tasteful, but  acceptable  and  useful.  That  the  satis&otion  of  our 
people  ought  to  be  the  true  point  aimed  at,  seems  to  have  been 
lost  sight  of  or  disregarded.  Now,  as  to  the  other  object  of' 
notice :  permission  is  accorded  for  the  oommencement  of  the  new 
order  of  reading  on  the  second  day  of  January,  1872;  and  no 
compulsion  is  upon  any  one  to  commence  it  before  the  same  day  in 
1879.  Thus,  we  may  have,  and  in  all  probability  shall  have,  a  great 
diversity  during  the  next  seven  years,  thzougjiout  the  ooontry ;  in 
every  separate  diocese^  and,  it  may  be,  in  every  division  of  every 
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This  18  nndesirable.  nniformity  ought  to  hare  been  pro- 
vided. It  will  be  long  before  tbe  inconyenienoes  of  varie^  will  be 
relieved  from,  or  ihej  be  dissipated ;  endless  contentions  maj  arise, 
some  of  each  one's  Parishioners  desiring  an  inunediate  change,  and 
others  opposing  it ;  some  nsing  the  intermediate  time  in  endeavours 
to  revert  to  the  ancient  order,  and  others,  let  na  not  lose  sight  of 
this,  seeing  what  has  been  done  with  so  little  trouble,  and  Aour  it  has 
been  done,  seeking  a  fhrther  revolution  in  a  similar  manner ;  and  so 
shall  we  be  kept  in  continual  disturbance.  It  would,  surely,  have 
been  wiser,  as  consonant  with  usage  not  safelj  to  be  departed  from, 
to  have  appointed  one  fixed  day  for  general  observance ;  one  interval 
of,  say,  two  years  from  the  passing  of  the  Act,  by  which  means  the 
measure  itself  would  have  been  better  understood,  and,  it  is  possible, 
what  many  others  as  well  as  myself  now  consider  objectionable, 
might  have  been  so  explained  as  to  reconcile,  if  not  to  satisfy ;  besides 
which,  there  would  have  been  opportunity  for  the  Legislature  to 
amend  in  any  instance  in  which  amendment  might  have  been 
thought  advisable,  before  any  of  us  had  been  committed  in  the  case, 
one  way  or  the  other.  That  the  Act  must  be  amended  is  dear ;  but, 
we  may  all  readily  see  how  far  less  inconvenient  this  would  have 
been  before  its  being  brought  into  use  than  afterwards,  before  having 
been  committed  to  what  is  evidently  wrong,  or,  to  speak  more  mildly, 
what  is  not  exactly  right.  So  have  I  plainly,  and  with  all  the  brevity 
I  could,  drawn  out  my  case ;  so,  I  humbly  hope,  I  have  vindicated 
our  ancient  readings,  and  the  fiamers  of  them,  and  shown  also  that 
a  better  consideration  of  them,  a  better  mode  of  conduct  as  to  them 
should  have  been  adopted.  I  have  striven  to  forbear,  and  it  is  my 
hope  that  I  have  succeeded,  fixim'any  expression  construable  into 
offence.  I  have  confined  myself  to  fiicts,  and  truths,  and  reasonable 
suggestions :  I  have  imputed  no  motives ;  but  I  do  protest,  heartily 
and  solemnly,  against  what  has  been  done,  as  against  what  has  ever 
been  considered  a  right  mode  of  proceeding.  What  is  done  irregu- 
larly, and  therefore  wrongly,  in  one  instance,  is  a  precedent  far 
wrong  doing  in  another ;  the  safe  habits  of  society  once  departed 
from,  oonfbsion  is  inevitable.  All  history  and  all  experience  testify 
to  this ;  and,  who  can  say  to  what  mischiefi  we  may  be  now  passing 
on  ?  To  what  sea  of  troubles,  into  what  unknown  difficullieB,  unto 
what  wretchedness?  Other  changes,  to  what  extent  we  are  ignorant, 
are  contemplated ;  so  fiur  we  do  know,  and  that  knowledge  neoessi* 
fates  watchfulness.    Let  us  be  on  our  guard ;  let  no  fbrther  surprises 
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overoome  us ;  let  us  be  determined,  by  aD  honest  means,  by  open 
and  persevering  endeavours,  to  maintain,  in  aD  propositions,  a  right 
course  of  procedure — ^that  first  defence  against  wrong, — a  straight- 
forward method,  and  sanctioned  by  the  legal  usages  of  the  realm. 
Here,  under  God,  wiU  be  our  safe^.  We  do  not  wish  to  resist  what 
may  be  fitting  and  amending :  we  are  open  to  the  consideration  and 
the  reception  of  any  proposals  which  may  be  in  furtherance  of  the 
general  good,  which  may  be  for  the  promotion  of  the  truths  and  of 
the  requirements  of  our  holy  religion,  and  make  our  Church  more 
serviceable  to  the  great  purpose  to  which  it  is  devoted.  Tet,  let  us 
know  what  is  to  be  done,  aU  that  is  to  be  done ;  let  us  be  allowed 
our  proper  part  in  what  nearly  concerns  ourselves  and  our  responsi- 
bilities ;  let  us  have  an  opportunity  and  a  means  whether  of  a 
conscious  and  willing  acceptance,  or  of  a  deliberated  and  consci- 
entious objection. 


a  THimvAM  ASD  aoas,  raarnna,  CABUstiL 
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My  Reverend  Bbetheen, 

When  I  received  an  invitation  to  ssj  something  on 
the  subject  proposed  for  our  consideration  this  morning,  I 
felt  at  some  loss  to  determine  what  was  the  precise  import 
of  it ;  I  mean,  what  was  the  exact  point  to  which  it  was  in- 
tended we  should  direct  our  special  attention.'  "  The  su- 
preme authority  of  the  Word  of  God"  is  a  very  wide  subject, 
and  admits  of  being  dealt  with  under  a  great  variety  of 
aspects. 

If  by  the  Word  of  God  be  meant,  as  I  presume  it  is,  the 
toritten  Word,  then  we  are  at  once  brought  into  contact  with 
all  the  great  questions  connected  with  the  supreme  autho- 
rity of  the  Holy  Scriptures.   " 

Now,  the  general  position  which  the  Church  of  England 
has  taken  up  in  relation  to  Holy  Scripture  is  very  plainly 
set  forth  in  all  her  accredited  documents.  Its  paramount 
authority  is  expressly  asserted  in  her  Articles  and  Homilies, 
and  is  assumed  in  and  imderlies  every  portion  of  her  Li- 
turgical Offices. 

In  the  sixth  Article  we  have  her  doctrine  respecting  the 
Rule  of  Faith  formally  and  solemnly  enunciated,  in  opposi- 
tion to  errors  of  two  very  different  kinds,  and  proceeding 
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from  two  very  opposite  quarters,  against  which  she  found 
herself  called  on  to  protest.  The  Council  of  Trent  had, 
some  six  years  before  the  first  compilation  of  our  Articles, 
declared,  in  its  fourth  Session,  that  unwritten  traditions — 
divine  and  apostolical  traditions  as  they  were  termed — ^were 
to  be  received  and  venerated  with  the  same  affection  and 
reverence  of  piety  as  the  written  Books ;  thus,  in  fact,  esta- 
blishing the  co-ordinate  and  independent  authority  of  Tra- 
dition, as  part  of  the  Eule  of  Faith.  In  opposition  to  this, 
our  Reformers  declared  in  the  sixth,  and  again  in  the  twen- 
tieth Article,  that  Holy  Scripture  is  the  sole  and  sufficient 
source  of  all  things  necessary  to  salvation.  And  in  the 
eighth  Article,  on  the  Creeds,  and  the  twenty-first,  on  the 
authority  of  General  Coxmcils,  they  further  declared  that 
Holy  Scripture  is  the  necessary  and  sole  test  of  all  dogmatic 
teaching.  Into  the  great  controversy  between  us  and  the 
Church  of  Eome  on  this  head  there  is  no  occasion  now  to 
enter.  It  is  too  old  and  familiar  a  topic  to  need  any  special 
discussion  here. 

The  other  error  against  which  our  Eeformers  intended  to 
protest  in  the  sixth  Article,  was  that  of  certain  fanatical 
sects  of  Protestants, — ^Anabaptists,  especially, — ^who  held 
that  God*s  revelation  of  Himself  did  not  cease  with  the  close 
of  the  New  Testament  Canon  ;  but  that,  besides  His  objec- 
tive, written,  revelation,  common  to  all,  there  are  internal, 
special,  revelations  vouchsafed,  firom  time  to  time,  to  indi- 
vidual believers ;  and  that  these  internal  illuminations,  in- 
asmuch as  they  are  unmediate  and  particular,  are  invested 
with  even  a  higher  sanction  and  more  cogent  authority  than 
the  written  Word  itself.  This  notion  manifested  itself  very 
early  in  the  Church.  It  was  the  error  of  Montanus  and  his 
followers  towards  the  close  of  the  second  century.  Nor, 
perhaps,  has  it  ever  wholly  died  out  since.  It  was  revived, 
as  I  have  said,  by  fanatical  sects  of  Protestants  at  the  time 
of  the  Reformation.     It  constitutes  one  of  the  characterise 
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tic  features  of  the  religious  system  founded  by  George  Fox, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  maintained 
by  his  followers  to  the  present  day.  And  sporadic  out- 
breaks of  it  have  taken  place  at  various  times  amongst  those 
who  otherwise  have  had  no  sympathy  with  the  principles 
of  the  Quakers.  This  has  occurred,  for  the  most  part, 
among  the  excitable  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  But  in  England,  and  even  in  our  own  coxmtry, 
instances  of  it  have  not  been  wanting,  in  certain  phases  of 
unusual  religious  excitement.  In  reference  to  spasmodic 
impulses  of  this  kind,  I  shall  only  observe,  in  connexion 
with  the  subject  before  us,  that  whenever  9uch  movements 
lead  those  who  are  xmder  their  influence  to  put  forward  their 
own  subjective  inspirations,  I  do  not  say  in  opposition  to, 
but  even  in  addition  to  the  requirements  of  God's  written 
Word,  the  result  is  and  must  be  that  the  cause  of  Divine  truth 
is  dishonoured.  And,  therefore,  in  all  such  cases  it  becomes 
the  bounden  duty  of  every  sober-minded  Christian  to  insist 
on  the  sole  and  paramount  authority  of  the  written  Word, 
and  to  reject  all  such  pretended  revelations  and  illumina- 
tions, as  the  offspring  of  over-excited  feelings  and  disordered 
imaginations. 

But  there  is  another  quarter,  in  which  not  merely  the  su" 
preme  authority  of  Holy  Scripture,  but  its  authority  in  any 
real  sense  of  the  word,  has  been  called  in  question.  And 
as  this  aspect  of  our  subject  is  the  most  important  and  press- 
ing, at  the  present  crisis  of  religious  thought  in  England, 
so  is  it  incomparably  the  most  difficult  and  the  most  deli- 
cate. The  cause  of  truth  may  suffer,  as  it  has  often  already 
suffered,  from  the  injudicious  zeal  of  its  friends,  no  less  than 
irom  the  assaults  of  its  foes.  Calmness  and  sobriety,  cau- 
tion and  moderation,  at  all  times  useful  in  religious  contro- 
versy, are  here  indispensable.  And  in  this  spirit  I  would 
desire  to  approach  the  present  topic. 

Within  the  last  four  years,  or  thereabouts,  a  school  of 
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Biblical  critics  has  sprang  up  in  England,  reflecting  and  re- 
producing many  of  the  opinions  long  current  among  the 
rationalizing  divines  of  Germany.  Differing  among  them- 
selves on  some  minor  points,  thej  all  agree  in  rejecting  the 
traditional  doctrine  of  our  Church — ^and  not  of  our^s  only, 
but  of  the  universal  Christian  Church  in  all  ages — ^respect- 
ing the  nature  of  the  Divine  influence  exerted  in  the  composi- 
tion of  the  Bible.  With  regard  to  that  influence,  they  deny 
that  the  writers  of  Holy  Scripture  were  supematurally  en- 
dowed with  any  peculiar  and  specific  inspiration,  ovei"  and 
above  and  distinct  from  that  ordinary  and  general  influence 
which  the  Holy  Spirit  infuses  into  the  hearts  of  all  believers. 
This  position  they  attempt  to  fortify  by  an  appeal  to  the 
Formularies  of  our  Church,  in  which  the  words  "  inspira- 
tion" and  "inspire"  are  confessedly  employed  only  in  this 
latter  sense.  Thus,  in  the  Prayer-Book,  the  word  "inspi- 
ration" is  so  used  in  the  first  Collect  in  the  Commimion 
Office,  and  in  the  Collect  for  the  fifth  Sxmday  after  Easter. 
And  the  word  "  inspire"  is  similarly  used  in  the  prayer  for 
the  Church  militant,  and  in  the  "  Veni^  Creator  Spiritus"  in 
the  Ordination  Service.  In  the  thirteenth  Article  also  the 
word  "  inspiration"  occurs,  and  in  the  same  signification. 
From  this  they  forthwith  conclude  that  our  Church  does  not 
recognize  the  other,  specific,  sense  of  the  term  at  all ;  as- 
simiing,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  had  she  recognized  it, 
she  must  have  formally  and  expressly  made  use  of  it.  That 
this  inference  is  illogical  it  is  needless  to  point  out ;  that  it 
is  false  appears  when  we  consider  the  design  with  which  the 
Articles  were  drawn  up,  as  I  shall  presently  notice  more  par- 
ticularly. This  view  of  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  it 
it  is  equally  needless  to  add,  divests  them  at  once  of  their 
characteristic  property  as  Dioine  writings,  and  reduces  them 
to  compositions  of  the  same  lAnd, — ^though,  perhaps,  some 
of  them  at  least,  more  exalted  in  degree^ — as  tlfose  writings 
which  have  proceeded  from  wise  and  holy  men  in*  all  ages. 
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who  never  claimed  to  be,  nor  were  ever  supposed  to  be, 
under  such  a  special  illumination  and  supernatural  guid- 
ance of  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  that  their  writings  were  thereby 
invested  with  indisputable  authority.  With  such  views 
as  these,  then,  respecting  the  natwre  of  Inspiration,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  '^  supreme  authority  of  the  Word  of 
God" — the  Holy  Scriptures— cannot  be  consistently  main- 
tained. 

But  there  are  many  who  are  not  prepared  to  go  so  far 
as  to  reject  wholly,  with  the  advanced  School  of  which  I 
have  just  spoken,  the  received  doctrine  respecting  the 
nature  of  the  inspiration  under  which  the  Scriptures  were 
composed.  They  admit  the  specific  nature  of  this  influence, 
but  deny  that  it  is  coextensive  with  the  Bible.  Their  for- 
mula is,  '*  Scripture  conlmne  the  word  of  God,  but  is  not  the 
word  of  God."  Now,  on  this  point  there  seems  to  prevail 
no  small  amount  of  confusion  of  thought,  from  which  much 
logomachy  has  necessarily  arisen.  There  is  a  sense  in 
which  this  proposition  may  be  admitted,  and  there  is  a 
sense  in  which  it  is  not  true.  If  it  be  meant  merely  to  assert 
that  aU  the  words  and  statements  in  the  Bible  were  not  ac- 
tually uttered  by  God  Himself,  then  the  assertion  is  true, 
but  it  is  a  mere  truism  which  no  one  ever  seriously  thought 
of  contradicting.  Take,  for  example,  the  arguments  of 
Job's  friends  (the  instance  usually  referred  to)  ;  concerning 
these  Jehovah  Himself  said  to  Eliphaz,  *'  My  wrath  is 
kindled  against  thee,  and  against  thy  two  friends :  for  ye 
have  not  spoken  of  Me  the  thing  that  is  right,  as  My  ser- 
vant Job  hath."  But  it  is  evident  that  this  is  not  what  the 
formula  is  intended  to  express.  It  means  that  there  are 
Books  or  portions  of  Books  of  Scripture  which  have  no  Di- 
vine authorization,  but  to  which  9^  purely  human  origin 
must  be  assigned,  and  in  which,  consequently,  the  ordinary 
errors  incident  to  all  human  compositions  may  be  expected 
to  appear.     In  iMs  sense  we  maintain  that  the  proposition 
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in  question  contradicts  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, and  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  all  ages.  Her  doctrine 
we  hold  to  be  strictly  and  literally  that  of  the  Apostle 
Paul,  ^^All  Scripture  is  given  by  inspiration  of  God:"  by 
which  we  understand  that  each  and  every  Book  of  it  was 
penned  by  men  moved  by  the  Holy  Spirit  to  write,  super- 
naturally  qualified  by  Him  to  do  so,  and  guided  by  Him  in 
the  execution  of  their  task,  so  as  to  accompliehfuUy  the  pur- 
poses which  He  designed.  In  this  way,  as  the  result  of  the 
Holy  Spirit^s  impulse,  influence,  and  overruling  guidance, 
the  Scriptures  not  merely  contain,  but  are,  the  Word  of  God. 
They  contain  His  recorded  words,  and  also  the  words  of 
their  human  authors,  and  of  the  various  human  actors  who 
are  introduced ;  but  the  whole  is  His  Word,  in  the  sense  of 
being  indited  by  men  tmder  the  direct  and  immediate  in- 
fluence of  the  Holy  Spirit.  And  that  this  is  the  doctrine  of 
our  Church  plainly  appears  from  the  fact,  that  in  several 
places  in  her  Formularies  she  expressly  identifies  the  Holy 
Scriptures  with  the  Word  of  God.  For  example,  in  the  Col- 
lect for  the  second  Sunday  in  Advent  we  read,  ''  Blessed 
Lord,  who  hast  caused  all  Holy  Scriptures  to  be  written  for 
our  learning,  grant  that  we  may  in  such  wise  hear  them,  read, 
mark,  learn,  and  inwardly  digest  them,  that  by  patience 
and  comfort  of  Thy  Holy  TFord,"  &c.,  Ac.  In  the  "  Prayer 
for  persons  troubled  in  mind  or  in  conscience,"  in  '^  the 
Visitation  of  the  Sick,"  we  have  the  same  identification,  the 
terms  in  question  being  actually  interchanged, — *'  0  mer- 
ciM  God,  who  hast  written  Thy  holy  Word  for  our  learn- 
ing, that  we,  through  patience  and  comfort  of  Thy  holy 
Scriptures^  might  have  hope,"  &c.  Again,  in  *'  the  Order- 
ing of  Priests,"  when  the  Bible  is  given  by  the  Bishop  to 
the  Priest,  it  is  put  into  his  hands  with  these  words,  '*  Take 
thou  authority  to  preach  the  Word  of  God.''  Moreover,  in 
the  original  Preface  to  the  Prayer  Book,  now  entitled, 
*' Concerning  the  Service  of  the  Church,"  it  is  declared  (in 
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contradifltinction  to  the  practice  of  the  Church  of  Borne), 
that  **  nothing  is  ordained  to  be  read,  but  the  very  pure 
Word  of  God^  the  holy  Scriptures'^  And  lastly,  in  the 
twentieth  Article  the  word  "Scripture"  is  employed  as 
synonymous  with  "  God's  Word  written." 

And  in  thus  identifying  the  Scriptures  with  the  Word  of 
God,  our  Church  only  follows  the  example  of  our  Blessed 
Lord  Himself,  and  His  Apostles.  Instead  of  quoting  pas- 
sages from  the  New  Testament  in  proof  of  this,  which  are 
familiar  to  you  all,  I  shall  rather  ask  your  attention  to  the 
following  statement  of  one  of  the  ablest  living  writers  in 
Germany,  in  which  he  sums  up  the  evidence  of  the  New 
Testament  upon  this  point :  a  statement  which  derives  its 
chief  importance  from  the  fact  of  its  coming  from  one  whose 
main  object,  in  an  elaborate  series  of  essays,  was  to.  over- 
throw the  doctrine  of  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures  as 
held  by  the  Catholic  Church.  It  is  the  extorted  admission 
of  an  honest,  candid,  truthful,  but  uncompromising  adversary, 
that  his  own  theory  of  inspiration  encounters  its  greatest 
difficulties  in  the  recorded  sentiments  of  our  Lord  and  His 
Apostles  respecting  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures.  "  Now, 
with  what  eyes,"  he  writes,  "does  the  New  Testament  regard 
the  Old,  in  regard  to  its  inspiration  ?  We  must  divide  this 
question  into  two  parts,  and  consider  it  first  in  reference  to 
the  Bedeemer  Himself,  and  then  as  regards  the  Apostle^ 
and  the  rest  of  the  New  Testament  writers.  With  respect 
to  Him,  no  one  can  for  an  instant  deny  that  He  considered 
the  Old  Testament  dispensation  as  in  the  strictest  sense  a 
Divine  revelation,  and  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  as  the 
record  of  that  Divine  revelation.  The  testimony  of  these 
Scriptures  He  honours  with  the  deepest  religious  veneration; 
in  them,  as  in  a  sanctuary,  His  whole  soul  perpetually  lives ; 
and  in  His  entire  teaching  He  makes  use  of  them  as  His  chief- 
est  instrument.  Thus,  then,  it  stands  with  the  Bedeemer,  as 
to  the  authority  of  the  sacred  volume.     That  the  Old  Testa- 
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ment  Scriptures  possessed  for  Him  Divine  authority,  cannot 
be  questioned.  With  respect  to  the  Apostles  and  the  other 
New  Testament  writers,  they  regard  the  words  of  the  Old 
Testament  as  the  immediate  words  of  God,  and  they  expressly 
quote  as  such  even  those  statements  which  were  not  origi- 
nally recorded  as  the  direct  utterances  of  God.  They  see 
in  the  holy  Book  nothing  that  is  merely  the  word  of  its 
human  authors,  and  not  at  the  same  time  the  prop'er  Word 
of  God  Himself.  In  all  that  is  '  written,'  God  Himself  speaks 
to  them  ;  and  so  entirely  are  they  accustomed  to  keep  that 
fact  alone  in  mind,  that  they  take  the  written  Word,  as  sudi, 
simply  as  God's  Word ;  and  in  it  they  hear  God  Himself 
immediately  speaking,  without  a  thought  about  the  human 
persons  who  are  introduced  as  speaking  and  acting.  Hence 
they  cite  the  Scriptures  in  the  abstract, — ^  ypn^Vi  o^ 
ypa^ai^ypa^ai  ay(ai,Ta  Upa  ypifipara^ — ^without  naming  the 
particular  authors,  as  being  self-evidently  the  Word  of  God : 
and  their  quotations  are  introduced  sometimes  with  the  for- 
mula, *God  hath  spoken,'  sometimes  with,  *  The  Holy  Ghost 
hath  spoken.'  The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  unhesitatingly 
adduces,  as  uttered  by  God,  even  passages  in  which  God  is 
expressly  spoken  of  in  the  third  person,  and  one  place  in 
which  He  is  Himself  addressed."* 

But  the  question  may  be  asked,  and,  indeed,  has  been 
often  asked  by  earnest  and  anxious  inquirers  after  truth, 
Does  the  inspiration  under  which  the  Scriptures  were  com- 
posed absolutely  and  necessarily  exclude  every  the  minutest^ 
and  what  we  should  in  all  other  cases  call  the  most  trivial 
imperfections,  inaccuracies,  and  discrepancies,  in  matters 
not  directly  connected  with  religious  truth,  such  as  natural 
history,  chronology,  historical  allusions,  and  so  forth  ; — such 
imperfections,  inaccuracies,  and  discrepancies,  as  would,  in 

*  R.  Rothe,  ^*  Zur  Dogmatik,  Theolog.  Studien  und  I[ritiken,  Heft  1 : 
1860." 
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all  other  books,  be  deemed  perfectly  consistent  with  the 
highest  and  most  truthful  testimony  ?  To  this  question 
many  esteemed  writers  on  Inspiration  do  not  hesitate  to 
give,  at  once  and  in  limine,  the  most  positive  and  unquali- 
fied reply.  They  argue  that  the  admission  of  the  slightest 
inaccuracy  of  any  kind,  on  the  part  of  the  original  writers 
of  the  sacred  Books,  would  be  ipso  facto  fatal  to  the  Divine 
authority  of  the  Bible :  that  it  would  take  away  all  cer- 
tainty, on  our  parts,  as  to  what  portions  were  to  be  held  as 
infallibly  true,  and  what  not  so :  that  it  would  open  the  door 
to  doubts  and  perplexities  of  all  kinds  ;  and  furnish  a  justi- 
fication or  a  pretext  to  sceptically  disposed  persons  for  ac- 
cepting or  rejecting  just  so  much  of  the  Bible  as  they  might 
see  fit,  or  as  might  commend  itself  to  their  ^*  verifjdngfaculty," 
or  *^  intuitional  consciousness."  I  confess  that  this  mode  of 
settling  the  question  is  not  satisfactory  to  my  mind.  I  can- 
not forget  what  Bishop  Butler  has  said  respecting  all  d 
priori  reasonings  about  Bevelation  itself,  and  the  form  in 
which  its  record  has  been  conveyed  to  us.  Permit  me  to 
recall  to  your  memories  the  well-known  words  of  that  great 
thinker: — "We  are  wholly  ignorant  what  degree  of  new 
knowledge  it  were  to  be  expected  God  would  give  mankind 
by  revelation,  upon  supposition  of  His  affording  one ;  or 
how  far,  or  in  what  way.  He  wouTd  interpose  miraculously 
to  qualify  them  to  whom  He  should  originally  make  the 
revelation  for  communicating  the  knowledge  given  by  it ; 
and  to  secure  their  doing  it  to  the  age  in  which  they  should 
live,  and  to  secure  its  being  transmitted  to  posterity.  We 
are  equally  ignorant  whether  the  evidence  of  it  would  be 
certain,  or  highly  probable,  or  doubtful."*  Nor  can  we 
ignore  the  fact  that  God  has  not  seen  fit  miraculously  to  in- 
terpose for  the  preservation  of  the  text  of  the  Scriptures  in 
its  perfect  original  purity.     Whence  it  manifestly  follows 

*  "  Analogy,**  Part  II.,  cbap.  ii. 
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that  it  is  not  inconsistent  with  His  attributes,  or  with  His 
providential  care  for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  His  creatures, 
to  pennit  a  certain  admixture  of  imperfections,  proceeding 
from  human  sources,  to  attach  to  His  written  Word  in  the 
lapse  of  time.  Such  blemishes  do  not,  it  is  very  true,  ob- 
scure any  of  the  essential  verities  of  the  faith,  but  yet  they 
exist :  and  it  becomes  the  plain  duty  of  those  to  whose 
guardianship  the  Scriptures  are  committed,  to  endeavour, 
by  the  due  exercise  of  the  faculties  with  which  God  has  en- 
dowed them,  and  the  use  of  all  the  appliances  at  their  com- 
mand, earnestly,  reverently,  and  faithfully,  to  eliminate  what 
is  not  genuine,  and  to  restore  the  documents  as  far  as  pos- 
sible to  their  original  integrity.  And  as  to  the  argument, 
in  particular,  that  the  admission  of  the  possibility  of  error, 
in  any  the  minutest  particular,  on  the  part  of  the  original 
writers,  would  involve  us  in  inextricable  doubt  and  per- 
plexity, and  render  it  impossible  for  us  to  arrive  at  any  truth 
in  which  we  could  acquiesce  as  certain,  it  seBms  to  me  that 
the  same  argument,  if  pushed  to  its  legitimate  length,  would 
necessarily  lead  us  to  infer  thai  there  must  also  be  a  per- 
manent, infallible,  and  accessible  external  authority  in  the 
Church  for  the  interpretation  of  Scripture.  In  truth,  the 
question  plainly  appears  to  be  one  the  answer  to  which 
should  be  given,  not  on\ny  a  priori  grounds,  nor  by  a  de- 
ductive process  of  reasoning  from  ^y  theory  of  Inspiration, 
but  by  an  inductive  process,  that  is  to  say,  by  a  careful  and 
reverent  inquiry  into  the  actual  contents  of  the  Book  itself 
and  of  every  part  of  it.*  And  from  this  method  of  proceed- 

^  Hooker  lays  down  the  same  principles,  though  on  a  different  sab- 
joct :  ^' As  for  those  marrelloas  discourses  whereby  they  adventure  to 
argue  that  God  must  needs  have  done  the  thing  which  they  imagine  was 
to  be  done ;  I  must  confess  I  have  often  wondered  at  their  exceeding 
boldness  herein.  In  matters  which  concern  the  actions  of  God,  the  most 
dutiful  way  on  our  part  is  to  search  what  God  hath  done,  and  with 
D^eekness  to  admire  that,  rather  than  to  dispute  what  He  in  oongndty 
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ing  the  happiest  results  have  already  been  attained.  Dif- 
ficulties, once  deemed  insurmountable,  have  been  removed. 
Seeming  contradictions  and  discrepancies  have  been  recon- 
ciled, and,  in  not  a  few  instances,  converted  into  fresh  proofs 
of  the  minute  accuracy  of  the  sacred  writers.  And,  on  the 
whole,  it  may  be  confidently  asserted,  that,  after  all  the 
laborious  researches  that  have  been  made  into  the  contents 
of  the  Bible  by  its  friends  and  by  its  foes ;  after  all  the  pains 
and  ingenuity  that  have  been  exhausted  by  the  latter,  in 
order  to  lower  its  character  as  a  Divine  Book,  not  a  single 
charge  of  positive  error,  even  in  things  outside  the  immediate 
sphere  of  spiritual  and  religious  truths,  has  ever  yet  been 
established  against  any  of  the  writers  of  Holy  Scripture. 
Careful  and  searching  investigation  has  already  set  aside, 
or  is  in  process  of  removing,  apparent  objections  to  the  truth 
of  Scripture,  whether  arising  from  the  discoveries  of  science, 
or  from  the  results  of  historical  or  critical  research.  And 
all  fair  analogy^leads  us  to  expect  that  the  more  enlarged 
the  inductions  of  physical  science  become ;  the  more  mi- 
nutely the  facts  of  history  are  explored;  the  more  thoroughly 
the  laws  of  human  language  are  ascertained ;  the  more  com- 
pletely the  true  principles  of  Biblical  interpretation  are 
understood,*  so  much  the  more  wiU  the  scriptural  difficulties 

of  reason  ought  to  do.  When  we  do  otherwise,  surely  we  exceed  our 
bounds ;  who  and  where  we  are  we  forget ;  and  therefore  needful  it  is 
that  our  pride  in  such  cases  be  controlled,  and  our  disputes  beaten  back 
with  those  demands  of  the  blessed  Apostle,  ^  How  unsearchable  are  His 
judgments,  and  His  ways  past  finding  out  I  Who  hath  known  the  mind 
of  the  Lord,  or  who  hath  been  His  counsellor.'  " — EccL  Pol,  Book  iii., 
ch.  xi. 

*  That  mnch  still  remains  to  be  done  in  determining  the  true  inter- 
pretation and  full  meaning  of  Scripture  cannot  be  denied.  Bishop 
Butler's  pregnant  remark  should  never  be  forgotten : — "  Nor  is  it  at  all 
incredible,  that  a  book,  which  has  been  so  long  in  the  possession  of 
mankind,  should  contain  many  truths  as  yet  undiscovered.  For  all  the 
same  phenomena,  and  the  same  faculties  of  investigation,  from  which 
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and  objections  which  still  continue  unanswered  disappear : 
and  that,  if  all  the  necessary  data  can  be  obtained,  not  a 
single  difficulty  will  remain  un^urmounted,  not  a  single  ob- 
jection  unresolved. 

But  even  though  the  matter  were  otherwise — ^and  I  put 
the  case  hypothetically  only,  and  for  the  sake  of  argument — 
even  if  it  could  be  proved  demonstrably,  that  there  is  a 
residuum  in  the  Scriptures,  to  which  God  has  seen  fit 
(whether  for  the  purpose  of  probation,*  or  other  wise  ends 
known  to  Himself^)  to  permit  real  imperfections  and  inac- 
curacies of  the  kind  above  specified  to  attach,  I,  for  one, 
should  not  deem  the  supreme  authority  of  the  Bible,  as  the 
Word  of  God,  to  be  thereby  essentially  impaired,  much  less 
destroyed.  ^*  Is  it  not  conceivable,"  remarks  the  Bishop 
of  Ely  ("Aids  to  Faith,"  p.  319),  "that  there  might 
have  been  infallible  Divine  teaching  in  all  things  spiritual 
and  heavenly,  whilst  on  mere  matters  of  history,  or  of  daily 
life.  Prophets  and  Evangelists  might  have  Been  suffered  to 

such  great  disooveries  in  natnral  knowledge  have  been  made  in  the  pre- 
sent and  last  age,  were  equally  in  the  possession  of  mankind  sereral 
thousand  yean  before.  And  possiblj  it  might  be  intended  that  events, 
as  they  oome  to  pass,  should  open  and  ascertain  the  meaning  of  several 
parts  of  Scripture.** — Analogy^  Part  11.,  chap.  iii. 

*  The  general  principle  laid  down  b j  Bishop  Butler  may  be  appfied 
here : *^  The  evidence  of  religion  not  appearing  obvious,  may  consti- 
tute one  particular  part  of  some  men's  trial,  in  the  religious  sense,  as  it 
gives  scope  for  a  virtuous  exercise  or  vicious  neglect  of  their  understand- 
ing, in  examining  or  not  examining  into  that  evidence.  Thae  seems 
no  possible  reason  to  be  given,  why  we  may  not  be  in  a  state  of  moral 
probation  with  regard  to  the  exercise  of  our  understanding  upon  the 
subject  of  religion,  as  we  are  with  regard  to  our  behaviour  in  common 

affairs Thus,  that  religion  is  not  intuitively  true,  but  a  matter 

of  deduction  and  inference;  that  a  oouTiction  of  its  truth  is  not  forced 
upon  every  one,  but  left  to  be  by  some  collected  with  heedlul  attentiOD 
to  premises;  this  as  much  constitutes  religious  probation,  as  much 
affords  sphere,  scope,  opportunity,  for  right  and  wrong  behaviour,  as 
anything  whatever  does/* — Amahgyj  Part  XL,  ch.  vL 
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write  as  men  ?  Even  if  this  were  true,  we  need  not  to  be 
perplexed  or  disquieted,  so  we  can  be  agreed  that  the 
Divine  element  was  ever  such  as  to  secure  the  infallible 
truth  of  Scripture  in  all  things  Divine."*  And  to  the 
same  effect,  though  with  cautious  hesitation,  the  Bishop  of 
Gloucester  (Dr.  Ellicott)  observes  ("Aids  to  Faith,"  p.  417), 
"  It  may  be  said,  are  we  prepared  to  assert  that  no  inaccu- 
racy, even  in  what  all  might  agree  in  regarding  as  a  wholly 
unimportant  matter  of  fact — ^a  date,  for  instance,  or  a  name, 
or  a  popular  statement  of  an  indifferent  matter— either  has 
been,  or  ever  can  be,  found  in  the  whole  compass  of  Scrip- 
ture ?  To  that  question,  in  its  categorical  form,  we  should 
perhaps  be  wise  in  revising  positively  to  return  any  answer. 
We  have  no  theory  of  inspiration ;  we  can  only  state  what 
we  find  to  be  a  matter  of  fact,  we  only  put  forward  what 
those  facts  and  the  testimony  of  the  Church  alike  warrant 
us  in  defining  as  the  true  and  Catholic  doctrine.  We  have 
no  means  of  settling  definitively  whether  a  posse  peccare  in 
minor  matters  may,  or  may  not,  be  compatible  with  a  Di- 
vine revelation  commimicated  through  human  media ;  but, 
certainly,  till  inaccuracies,  fairly  and  incontestibly  proved 
to  be  so,  are  brought  home  to  Scripture,  we  seem  logically 
justified  in  believing  that  as  it  is  with  nine-tenths  of  the 
alleged  contradictions  in  Scripture,  so  is  it  with  the  alleged 
inaccuracy.  Either  the  so-called  inaccuracy  is  due  to  our 
ignorance  of  some  simple  fact,  which,  if  known,  would  ex- 
plain all ;  or  it  is  really  only  an  illustration  of  one  of  those 

*  In  another  passage  of  the  same  Essay  (p.  817),  Dr.  Browne  expresses 
himself  still  more  strongly  :—'*  If  we  believe  that  God  has  in  different  ages 
authorized  certain  persons  to  communicate  objective  truth  to  mankind^ 
it  is  then  a  secondary  consideration,  and  a  question  on  which  we  may 
safely  agree  to  differ,  whether  or  not  every  book  of  the  Old  Testament 
was  written  so  completely  under  the  dictation  of  God's  Holy  Spirit,  that 
every  word,  not  only  doctrinal,  but  also  historical  or  scientific,  must  be 
in&llibly  correct  and  true," 
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verj  conditions  and  characteristics  of  human  testimony 
however  honest  and  truthful,  without  which  it  would  cease 
to  be  human  testimony  at  all.  If  positively  forced  to  state 
our  opinion,  we  will  express  what  we  believe  to  be  the  true 
doctrine  of  inspiration  in  this  particular  by  an  example  and 
a  simile.  As  in  the  case  of  the  Incarnate  Word,  we  fidly 
recognize  in  the  Lord  s  humanity  all  essentially  human  limi- 
tations and  weaknesses,  the  himger,  the  thirst,  and  the  weari- 
ness on  the  side  of  the  body,  and  the  gradual  development 
on  the  side  of  the  human  mind  (Luke,  ii.  40) — ^in  a  word, 
all. that  belongs  to  the  essential  and  original  characteristics 
of  the  pure  form  of  the  nature  He  vouchsafed  to  assume, 
but  plainly  deny  the  existence  therein  of  the  faintest  trace 
of  sin,  or  of  moral  or  mental  imperfection,  even  so  in  the 
case  of  the  written  Word,  viewed  on  its  purely  human  side, 
and  in  reference  to  matters  prevumsly  admitted  to  have  no 
bearing  on  Divine  truths  we  may  admit  therein  the  existence 
of  such  incompleteness,  such  limitations,  and  such  imperfec- 
tions as  belong  even  to  the  highest  forms  of  purely  truthful 
human  testimony,  but  consistently  deny  the  existence  of 
mistaken  views,  perversion,  misrepresentation,  and  any  form 
whatever  of  consciously  committed  error  or  inaccuracies.'* 

There  is  one  topic  more  on  which  I  desire  to  touch 
before  I  conclude.  I  mean  the  recent  decision  of  the  Privy 
Council ;  how  far  it  affects  the  teaching  of  the  Church  of 
England  and  of  her  Ministers,  relatively  to  the  supreme 
authority  of  the  Bible,  as  the  Word  of  God.  As  I  under- 
stand that  Judgment,  it  neither  impugns  the  doctrine  of  the 
Church,  nor  curtails  the  liberty  of  her  Ministers  to  teach  and 
to  preach  it.  This,  I  think,  is  obvious  from  the  very  terms 
of  the  Judgment  itself.  And  it  only  seems  surprising  to  me, 
that  it  has  been  deemed  necessary  to  make  a  formal  *^ Decla- 
ration," in  the  way  of  protest  against  that  Judgment.  The 
principles  on  which  the  Council  based  its  decision  are  enun- 
ciated with  all  possible  clearness  by  the  Lord  ChanceUor. 
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I  shall  notice  but  one  or  two  passages  of  the  Judgment,  relat- 
ing expressly  to  the  subject  now  immediately  before  us ;  but 
the  remarks  which  they  suggest  will  apply,  mutat,  miUand,, 
also  to  the  other  great  question  adjudicated  upon — ^the 
eternity  of  future  punishment.  **  With  respect  to  the  legal 
testa  of  doctrine,  in  the  Church  of  England,"  says  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  "  by  the  application  of  which  we  are  to  try  the 
soundness  or  unsoundness  of  the  passages  libelled,  we  agree 
with  the  learned  judge  below  (Dr.  Lushington)  that  the 
judgment  in  the  Gorham  case  is  conclusive,  viz. : — '  This 
Court  has  no  jurisdiction  or  authority  to  settle  matters  of  faiths 
or  to  determine  what  ought  in  any  particular  to  be  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Church  of  England.  Its  duty  extends  only  to 
the  consideration  of  that  which  is  by  law  established  to  be  the 
doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England,  upon  the  true  and  legal 
construction  of  her  Articles  and  Formularies.' "  Having  thus 
reaffirmed  the  principle  which  guided  the  judges  in  the 
Gorham  case,  he  goes  on  to  say, — *^  It  is  obvious  that  there 
may  be  matters  of  doctrine  on  which  the  Church  has  not  given 
any  definite  rule  or  standard  of  faith  or  opinion ;  there  may 
be  matters  of  religious  belief,  on  which  the  requisition  of  the 
Church  may  be  less  than  Scripture  may  seem  to  warrant ; 
there  may  be  very  many  matters  of  religious  speculation  and 
inquiry  on  which  the  Church  may  have  refrained  from  pro- 
nouncing any  opinion  at  all.  On  matters  on  which  the  Church 
has  prescribed  no  rule,  there  is  so  far  freedom  of  opinion  that 
they  may  be  discussed  without  PENAL  consequences.  Nor  in  a 
proceeding  like  the  present  are  we  at  liberty  to  ascribe  to  the 
Church  any  rule  or  teaching  which  we  do  not  find  EXPRESSLY 
AND  DlSTmcTLY  Stated,  OT  which  is  not  plainly  involved  in  or 
to  be  collected  from  that  which  is  written."  In  applying 
these  principles,  the  Chancellor  states,  that  ^^ih^propositUm 
or  assertion  that  every  part  of  the  Scriptures  was  written 
under  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  is  not  to  be  found 
either  in  the  Articles  or  in  any  of  the  Formularies  of  the 
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Chtirch.  .  .  .  The  qnestion  ift,  whethef  in  them  the  Church 
has  affirmed  that  every  part  of  every  hook  of  Scripture  was 
written  under  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  is  the 
Word  of  God«    Certainly  the  doctrine  is  not  invoked  in  the 
statement  of  the  sixth  Article,  that  Holy  Scriptore  containetli 
all  things  necessary  to  salvation.  ....  The  firamera  of  the 
Articles  hare  not  used  the  word  *  inspiration  *  as  i^pplied  to 
the  Holy  Scriptores ;  nor  hare  they  hdd  down  anything  as 
to  the  nature,  extent,  or  limits  of  that  operation  of  the 
Holy  Spirit."     The  Judgment  obviously  does  not  deny 
that  the  Church  of  England  holds  the  doctrine  of  the  in- 
spiration of  the  Scriptures,  and  in  the  foUest  sense  ;   it 
simply  states  that  she  has  not  laid  it  down  in  sneh  ex- 
press, distinct,  and  formal  terms,  as  would  justify  a  court 
of  law  in  visiting  with  penal  consequences  any  one  who 
should  venture  to  propound  a  contrary  doctrine.     And 
here  let  me  remind  you,  in  passing,  wJ^  it  is  that  the 
Church  of  England  has  not  explicitly  and  formaUy  de- 
clared her  views  regarding  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible, 
its  nature,  and  extent.    The  Articles  wele  compiled,  not 
in  order  that  they  might  furnish  a  complete  body   of 
dogmatic  theology,  but,  as  their  very  title  and  the  his- 
tory of  the  times  show,  mainly  with  the  view  of  putting 
an  end  to  diversity  of  opinion  on  disputed  points,  amongst 
the  members  of  the  Church  of  England  itself,  and  pro- 
testing against  the  erroneous  doctrines  of  the  Church  of 
Rome  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  Anabaptist  fanatics  on 
the  other.    The  Divine  ihspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  and 
iJtat  in  the  fullest  sense,  was  not  among  the  controverted 
questions  of  those  times.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  a  doctrine 
implicitly  accepted  by  all,  and  impugned  by  none.    Hence, 
neither  iii  her  Articles,  nor  in  any  of  her  Formularies,  did 
the  Church  of  England  feel  called  upon  to  state  expressly 
her  own  views  on  the  subject.    The  immemorial  doctrine 
of  the  Catholic  Church  on  liie  point  was  tidten  for  granted 
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by  her ;  it  iinderlies  and  is  presupposed  in  all  her  teaching. 
But  just  because  it  was  assumed  as  an  axiom,  it  was  not 
deemed  necessary  to  state  it  as  a  formal  proposition.  The 
very  strength  of  her  belief  on  the  point  was  the  reason  why 
she  took  no  pains  formally  to  enunciate  and  insist  upon  it. 
Could  our  Reformers  have  foreseen  what  new  phases  of 
opinion  would  arise  respecting  this  fundamental  doctrine  of 
her  faith,  they  would  have  taken  good  care  that  no  im- 
pugner  of  that  doctrine  should  ever  find,  in  the  silence  or 
ambiguity  of  her  symbolic  documents,  a  shelter  against  the 
penal  consequences  of  denying  it.  But,  to  return  to  the 
Judgment.  What  may  be  called  the  Catholic  doctrines 
respecting  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible,  its  nature,  and  extent, 
are  now  open  qisestianSf  so  far  as  the  legal  construction  of 
our  Articles  and  Formularies  is  concerned.  No  man, 
lay  or  clerical,  can  be  visited  with  legal  penalties  for  im- 
pugning them ;  still  less  is  he  obnoxious  to  such  penalties  for 
maintaining  them.  Every  clergyman  is  as  much  at  liberty  to 
teach  and  preach  those  doctrines  as  he  was  before  the  Judg- 
ment was  delivered.  They  are,  as  I  have  said,  in  the  eye 
of  the  law  open  questions.  In  the  eye  of  the  Church  they 
are  not  so.  She  will  still  continue  to  hold  her  immemorial 
belief;  and  her  Ministers — ^those  of  them  who  respect 
her  teaching  and  are  true  to  their  ordination  vows — ^will  still 
continue  to  proclaim  it,  faithfully  and  fully,  no  man  mak- 
ing them  afraid. 

One  word  more,  of  personal  application,  in  conclusion.  It 
is  not  mine,  but  belongs  to  one  of  the  ablest  champions 
whom  the  present  crisis  in  England  has  called  forth  to  do 
battie  for  the  truth.  It  was  addressed  by  him  to  a  mixed 
congregation,  but  surely  it  concerns  us  too.  '*  The  one  con- 
viction which  is  absolutely  needful,  needful  for  all,  at  all 
times,  in  all  circumstances,  is  the  conviction  tiiat  God  speaks 
to  us  in  His  Word.  The  one  work  for  a  Christian,  in  re- 
ference to  that  Word,  is  to  realize  the  Divine  element ;  to 
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bring  His  own  heart  tinder  the  operations  of  the  H^oly 
Spirit,  by  whose  breath  the  hearts  of  the  inspired  writers 
were  stirred  and  their  utterances  controlled.  God  help  the 
man  who  waits  until  he  has  disentangled  the  maze  of  curious 
objections ;  who  reserves  his  submission  to  God^s  will  until 
he  has  settled  the  movements  of  the  restless  intellect !  Sin 
will  not  wait ;  passion  will  not  slumber ;  temptation  wiU 
not  stand  aside ;  death  will  not  delay  to  strike  ;  the  current 
of  life  which  bears  us  onward  towards  our  eternal  state  will 
not  suspend  its  ceaseless  movement,  until  we  have  settled 
how  much  we  are  to  believe ;  what  we  are  to  receive,  what 
to  question,  what  to  reject  of  that  Book,  in  which  God 
speaks  plainly,  unmistakeably  now  to  our  conscience,,  to 
our  heart.  That  Word  has  been  tried  in  every  way ;  tried 
in  afflictions ; .  tried  in  every  stage  of  human  development : 
tried  in  its  work  upon  the  lost  and  perishing ;  tried  in  its 
etffects  upon  the  holy  and  humble  men  of  heart ;  tried  in 
contact  with  every  form  of  truth ;  tried  in  conflict  with  .every 
form  of  error;  and  now,  as  ever,  the  whole  body  of  the 
Church  unites  in  one  triumphant  cry,  *Thy  Word  is  tried 
to  the  uttermost,  and  Thy  servant  loveth  it.*  '** 

*  F.  C.  Cook,  M.  A.,  '^  Sermons  preached  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Chapel,** 
p.  226. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


My  purpose  in  the  following  pages  is  mainly  to  prove — 

1st  That  the  Calvinistic  Methodist  diaconal  institution, 
in  its  present  state,  is  miserably  inefficient 

2ndly.  That  the  Calvinistic  Methodists  are  most  illiberal 
in  their  support  of  the  ministry ;  and 

3rdly.  That  in  consequence  the  Calvinistic  Methodist 
ministry  is  in  a  very  unsatisfactory  condition. 

Keeping  these  three  positions  constantly  in  view,  I  argue 
therefrom  the  present  weakness  of  the  denomination,  and  the 
probability  of  its  eventual  collapse,  unless  its  constitution 
undergo  a  thorough  revision  and  adaptation  to  present  wants 
and  circumstances. 

This  is  what,  in  the  present  day,  Calvinistic  Methodism 
says  to  her  young  ministry :  "  If  you  choose  to  supply  my 
pulpit,  ril  give  you  about  fifty  pounds  per  annum,  for  which 
you  must  preach  the  ablest  of  sermons,  in  the  best  style, 
teeming  with  the  richness  of  orthodox  modern  thought ;  attend 
the  prayer-meetings,  conduct  the  church-meetings,  give  a 
week-night  lecture,  preside  over  our  Tract  Societies,  Bible 
Societies,  Total  Abstinence  Societies,  and  Band  of  Hope  meet- 
ings ;  visit  the  sick,  listen  to  the  gossip  of  our  old  women, 
and  settle  the  affairs  of  our  old  men.  But  if  you  think  you  are 
not  able  to  accomplish  all  these  things,  and  at  the  same  time 
purchase  necessary  periodicals  and  books,  clothe  yourself  so 
that  you  shall  not  disgrace  me  when  I  meet  you  in  the  street ; 
possess  a  good,  loving,  and  appreciative  wife;  reside  in  a 
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pretty  respectable  house,  in  a  pretty  respectable  neighbour- 
hood ;  and  live  well — although  this  does  not  matter  so  much, 
provided  you  reserve  the  good  things  for  me  when  I  visit  you  ; 
in  short,  if  you  cannot  keep  up  appearances  on  about  jf  SO, 
why — you  must  marry  an  heiress." 

Although  unusual  to  summarize  the  contents  of  any  work 
at  its  commencement ;  yet,  that  the  reader,  as  he  peruses  the 
succeeding  pages,  may  form  a  correct  notion  of  those  points 
wherein  a  change  is  necessary,  I  have  here  arranged  a  few 
of  the  more  prominent  under  four  distinct  subjects :  1st, 
Church  Government ;  2ndly,  Denominational  Government ; 
3rdly,  Ministry;  4thly,  Finances.  This  division  may  have 
the  appearance  of  arbitrariness,  but  the  distinctions  between 
each  subject  are  clear  enough  to  show  from  what  party  the 
reformatory  action  must  proceed. 

1st  Church  Government. 

The  popularizing  of  the  half-pastorate  system,  but  only  as 
a  means  of  transition  to  the  established  pastorate. 

The  abolition  of  the  custom  of  diaconal  dogging  for  "per- 
sonal experience  "  in  the  church  meeting. 

The  introduction  for  the  present  of  some  method  whereby 
the  church  meeting  shall  be  always  conducted  by  a  pastor 
somewhat  personally  acquainted  with  the  majority  of  the 
church. 

Pew  occupiers  to  pay  for  something  more  than  one 
"  sitting." 

The  abolition  of  the  chapel-house  as  the  resort  of  gossip- 
mongers. 

Inculcating  the  duty  on  the  part  of  the  members  of  a  more 
liberal  support  of  the  ministry. 

2nd.  Denominational  Government. 

The  arrest  of  Welsh  chapel  building,  until  it  can  be  shown, 
from  the  annual  statistics,  that  it  may  be  continued  with 
advantage  to  the  denomination. 

Pastorates  not  to  be  accepted  or  resigned  without  the  con- 
sideration of  the  monthly  meeting  or  presbytery. 


During  the  prevalence  of  the  itinerant  system,  Sabbath 
services  to  be  confined  to  the  county  ministry. 

Official  repudiation  of  the  opinion  rapidly  obtaining  amongst 
deacons,  that  their  duty  consists  only  in  the  management  of 
the  secular  concerns  of  the  church. 

The  appointment  in  the  various  legislative  meetings  of 
chairmen  endowed  with  sufficient  tact  and  moral  courage  to 
s^ay  the  gabbling  of  mere  drones. 

Receiving  no  candidate  for  the  ministry,  excepting  those 
who  have  obtained  a  proper  collegiate  education. 

The  examination  of  such  candidates  to  be  conducted  by 
men  of  acknowledged  scholarship,  instead  of  by  those  who, 
although  ministers,  are  for  the  most  part  engaged  in  commer- 
cial affairs. 

Transfer  of  the  foreign  missionary  field  to  some  more  able 
agency,  or  federation  with  the  London  Missionary  Society. 

Unless  the  Association  earnestly  take  into  consideration 
the  great  necessity  for  English  churches,  the  various  Presby- 
teries to  form  themselves  into  a  General  Assembly,  and  pro- 
vide for  independent  action. 

3rd.  Ministry. 

No  one  engaged  in  trade  to  be  ordained  to  the  ministry. 
A  remedy  for  the  non-fulfilment  of  ministerial   engage- 
ments. 
The  extinction  of  "  starring  "  the  counties  on  "  taith." 

4th.  Finances. 

The  consolidation  of  the  chapel  debts. 

The  consolidation  of  the  church  subscriptions,  and  a  more 
equivalent  apportionment  of  ministers'  salaries  in  settled 
pastorates,  and  of  fees  where  the  old  system  prevails.  At 
present,  ministers  entirely  dependent  upon  their  stipends  and 
fees  receive  in  exactly  the  same  proportion  as  those  who  can 
fall  back  on  some  secular  avocation. 

Provision,  something  less  flimsy  than  the  "  Preachers' 
Fund,"  for  the  ministers  during  sickness,  for  the  education  of 
their  children,  and  for  their  widows.     Very  possibly  this  may 
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be  effected  by  using  the  "  Preachers'  Fund  "  for  the  insurance 
of  ministers'  lives,  in  companies  of  acknowledged  stability. 

I  do  not  for  a  moment  imagine  either  that  every  subject 
I  have  proposed  shall  altogether  and  systematically  undergo 
a  sudden  revolution,  which  would  only  throw  the  whole 
denomination  into  a  state  of  inextricable  confusion,  or  that 
where  I  have  indicated  plans  they  shall  be  implicitly  adopted. 
My  object  is  simply  to  show  where  changes  are  pressingly 
demanded,  and  where  great  improvements  can  easily  be 
effected  Notwithstanding  which,  however,  I  venture  to 
assert,  in  full  conviction  of  the  truth  of  each  statement,  that 
on  every  point  all  the  results  I  have  anticipated  may  be  pro- 
duced, and  the  few  plans  I  have  proposed  may  be  accom- 
plished by  a  more  economical  and  consistent  development  of 
present  means.  In  the  hope,  therefore,  of  seeing  immediately 
commenced  the  great  reform  I  have  pointed  out  as  seriously 
requisite  for  the  preservation  of  Calvinistic  Methodism,  the 
present  review  is  placed  before  the  public 

The  Writer. 


CALVINISTIC    METHODISM    IN    WALES: 


PULPIT  PEW. 


Few,  unless  they  are  pretty  well  acquainted  with  the  habits 
of  Welsh  denominations,  are  able  to  apprehend  the  meaning 
of  the  epithet  "  pulpit  pew/*  as  it  is  received  amongst  the 
Calvinistic  Methodists,  and  even  those  few,  before  they  can 
fully  appreciate  the  power  and  influence  of  an  institution  that 
is  rapidly  losing  its  prestige,  must  know  something  of  religion 
in  Wales  during  the  past  century.  The  explanation  that  the 
*'  pulpit  pew  "  involves  the  idea  of  diaconal  government,  is  un- 
necessary to  a  Calvinistic  Methodist,  as  he  is  fully  cognizant  of 
the  assumed  importance  peculiar  to  the  deacons  of  his  church. 
But  to  the  English  or  Scotch  Presbyterian,  whose  system 
of  church  government  assimilates  nearest  the  constitution  of 
Calvinistic  Methodism,  the  very  conjunction  of  the  epithets 
''diaconal  government"  and  "pulpit  pew,"  as  representative 
of  a  habit  once  innocent  and  popular,  now,  through  change  of 
circumstances,  extremely  vulgar,  can  occasion  only  a  feeling 
of  wonder.  Wales  was  never  blessed  by  the  sunshine,  nor 
cursed  by  the  shadow,  of  Irvingism,  else  very  possibly  if  a 
follower  of  the  great  Scotchman  were  to  visit  some  of  the 
valleys  and  mountain  sides  between  the  Severn  and  St 
George's  Channel,  and  were  to  enter  some  of  the  homely- 
looking  buildings  in  which  the  morning  dew  of  Calvinistic 
Methodism  has  brought  nourishment  to  yearning  souls,  he 
would  fancy  himself  in  a  region  where,  according  to  his  own 
ideas,  still  existed  the  germ  of  the  true  church,  although  in  an 
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apparently  lifeless  state.  When  during  some  Sabbath-day  ser- 
vice he  would  gaze  at  the  large  seat  immediately  below  and 
surrounding  the  pulpit,  and  at  the  five,  six,  or  seven  moderately 
old  people  there  seated,  some  bowed  down  with  their  heads 
almost  between  their  knees,  others  earnestly  gazing  at  the 
energetic  preacher  in  the  pulpit,  others  apparently  engaged  in 
inward  contemplation,  and  most  with  their  hair  combed  down 
over  their  foreheads,  he  would  naturally  conclude  that  he  was 
in  a  sphere  ripe  for  the  propagation  of  Irvingism.  From  what 
cause  originated  the  habit  of  the  deacons  generally  seating 
themselves  in  the  pulpit  pew  is  not  positively  known.  This 
much,  however,  is  certain, — a  habit  which  was  once  harmless 
has  degenerated  into  an  abuse.  The  spiritual  importance,  the 
grand  majesty  of  religious  character,  vitally  necessary  to  the 
interests  of  Calvinistic  Methodism  when  the  church  was  young 
and  manifested  only  signs  of  increasing  streng^,  but  ten 
thousand  times  more  vitally  necessary  in  the  present  day, 
when  that  primitive  strength  is  failing,  is  rapidly  becoming 
absorbed  in  a  mere  earthly,  financial,  scheming,  and  control- 
ling officialism,  the  spirit  of  which  is  indicated  by  the  perverse 
tenacity  with  which  those  whom  the  church  has  placed  in 
authority  adhere  to  a  system  that  has  become  symbolic  of 
religious  pride.  The  idea  of  the  pulpit  pew  being  considered 
by  the  deacons  as  their  seat  par  excellence  associates  itself  in 
the  mind  with  the  vulgarity  of  a  deeply  despiritualised  system. 
For  the  most  part  Calvinistic  Methodist  deacons  can  be 
relegated  to  two  classes  of  society — the  middle  and  the  poor. 
The  denomination  cannot  boast  of  being  supported  by  many 
of  those  who  stand  within  the  pale  of  that  region  occupied 
by  the  upper  ten.  The  shame  of  the  Welsh  aristocracy,  its 
protecting  wings  are  spread  over  the  mountains  and  valleys 
of  Wales,  and  its  glory  shines  in  the  fact  that  it  upholds  the 
religion  of  the  poor.  But  although  poor  in  an  extensive 
degree,  its  poverty  is  not  solely  the  cause  of  its  weakness  and 
inefficiency.  That  which  tells  heaviest  against  the  exercise  of 
the  legitimate  influence  of  its  numberless  advantages  and  its 
profound  capabilities  is  the  want  of  a  proper  use  being  made 
of  its  poverty,  for  while  supervening  as  a  curse,  it  should  be 


developed  into  a  blessing.  Again,  although  poor  as  a  whole,  the 
condition  of  the  upper  class  of  Calvinistic  Methodism,  drawn 
from  the  middle  classes  of  society,  fully  counterbalances  the 
presumed  disadvantage.  It  is,  perhaps,  necessary  to  ask 
pardon  from  some  for  writing  in  such  a  strain  respecting  the 
condition  of  a  portion  of  the  Church  of  Christ  It  is,  perhaps, 
necessary  to  tell  a  solitary  one,  whose  wrath  is  as  vast  as  his 
bigotry  is  narrow,  that  here  no  demarcating  line  is  drawn 
between  the  richness  or  poverty  of  any  individual's,  or  family's, 
or  church's,  spirituality  in  the  sight  of  the  eternal  Father  in 
heaven.  It  is,  perhaps,  necessary  to  tell  the  liberal-minded 
that  only  by  reaching  the  extreme  can  any  reformation  win 
the  mean. 

Calvinistic  Methodist  deacons,  therefore,  are  of  two  classes  : 
first,  the  well-to-do ;  second,  the  poor. 

Features  very  peculiar  of  these  classes  are  that  the  former 
generally  attend  to  the  temporal  concerns  of  the  church, 
while  the  latter  assume  the  management  of  the  spiritual 
affairs.  But  one  distinctively  marked  feature,  and  very 
frequently  peculiar  to  each  class,  is  the  want  of  education. 
This  characteristic,  in  itself  comparatively  harmless,  but  of 
late  becoming  something  more  than  a  mere  peculiarity,  is 
producing  results  that  are  working  a  vast  amount  of  injury 
to  the  future  interests  of  Calvinistic  Methodism.  In  the 
first  class  this  want  of  education  produces  meanness,  in 
the  second  vulgarity.  And  although  these  two  results  are 
also  in  themselves  harmless,  or  at  least  pardonable,  yet  when 
a  great  system  is  rapidly  becoming  subject  to  their  domina- 
tion, the  least  that  can  be  said  of  them  is  that  they  ought  to 
be  rooted  out.  And  this  is  a  labour  that  can  be  accomplished 
by  the  very  simple  method  of  destroying  the  cause.  Educate 
the  deacons.  Education  is  the  only  efficient  means  of  supplant* 
ing  that  tendency  to  disintegration  now  obtaining  in  the  Welsh 
Calvinistic  Methodist  denomination,  by  a  strong  impetus  in 
the  direction  of  a  newer  life.  But  let  not  the  signification 
of  the  word  be  mistaken.  It  contains  something  more 
than  the  mere  cultivation  of  the  powers  of  calculation,  or  the 
knowledge  of  (xassing  events,  or  the  ability  to  tell  stale  tales 
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by  the  chapeUhouse  fire  concerning  old  preachers  and  deacons 
who  have  passed  into  the  dark  beyond,  or  the  knowledge  of 
the  affairs  of  the  constitution,  or  the  power  to  propound  a 
scheme  that  can  be  accomplished  nowhere  but  in  the  schemer's 
fancy ;  it  contains  something  more  useful  than  all  these.  It 
contains  something  more  than  the  power  of  remaining  silent 
in  the  society,  of  glibly  talking' at  the  monthly  meeting  com- 
mittees, and  of  legislating  for  this  or  the  other  concern  that 
would  fare  better  if  left  to  the  control  of  the  proper  persons ; 
it  contains  something  more  sublime  than  all  these.  The  mean- 
ing of  the  word  Education,  as  necessary  to  the  existence  of  a 
superior  governing  laity  in  the  Welsh  Calvinistic  Methodist 
constitution,  contains  an  idea  of  the  widest  application.  In 
its  bosom  throbs  the  power  that  has  always  moulded  mind, 
governed  peoples,  and  given  new  life  to  decaying  existences 
It  is  that  power  which  enables  a  man  instinctively  to  close  his 
heart  against  the  poison  of  narrowmindedness,  and  to  open  it 
in  the  presence  of  those  large  ideas  of  human  nature,  human 
weaknesses,  and  human  excellences,  that  alone  confer  that 
nobility  of  nearest  kin  to  the  nobility  of  heaven.  The  man 
striving  after  excellence  and  superiority  in  the  pursuits  of  life 
is  a  type  of  the  great  humanity  intensely  longing  for  that  per- 
fection not  obtainable  upon  earth.  And  he  whose  ideal  is 
the  most  excellent  approaches  nearest  the  type  of  striving 
humanity.  Herein  lies  the  nature  of  that  true  lofty  cosmopo- 
litan education  so  vitally  necessary  to  the  successful  perform- 
ance of  the  Welsh  Calvinistic  Methodist's  duty. 

But  what  does  this  meanness  mean,  and  what  this  vulgarity  ? 
To  understand  the  former,  it  is  only  necessary  to  watch  how 
it  developes  itself,  under  what  conditions,  and  to  what  ends. 
Prominent  in  connection  with  the  administration  of  every 
church,  there  are  three  objects  that  take  precedence  of  all 
others  as  demanding  the  deacon's  solicitude.  These  are  the 
ministry,  the  finances,  and  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  members. 
And  according  as  is  the  deacon's  conduct  in  respect  of  these, 
so  does  the  unenviable  peculiarity  of  meanness  betray  its 
baneful  influences. 

Respecting    the    ministry,   enough  will  be    indicated  to 
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prove  that,  however  faithful  the  messenger  of  good  news  may 
be,  his  laborious  efforts  are  but  seldom  recognized  to  their 
full  extent  It  would  be  unwise  to  claim  for  the  minister  a 
position  of  autocratic  authority  in  the  church,  but  the  least 
that  can  be  granted  him,  and  what  is  also  the  condition  most 
necessary  to  the  success  of  his  labours,  is  a  position  of  equality 
with  the  deacons.  Instead  of  this,  however,  it  is  rapidly  be- 
coming a  fashion  to  covertly  treat  the  minister  as  merely  a 
menial.  Instead  of  being  honoured  as  a  servant  of  heaven, 
he  is  generally  received  as  a  servant  of  man.  Apparently  the 
loftiest  consideration  he  must  keep  in  view  is  that  of  preach- 
ing a  sermon  full  of  what  diaconal  critics  call  "  thoughts/'  that 
will  either  cajole  the  hearer  into  a  smile  or  wheedle  him  into 
a  tear.  And,  as  is  the  success  attending  the  endeavour,  so  is 
the  degree  of  respect  entertained  for  him  by  his  judges  and 
masters.  A  well-known  deacon,  and  one  who  occupied  a 
position  of  more  than  ordinary  influence  in  the  denomination, 
was  once  heard  to  say  that  if  the  ministers  were  given  too 
much  authority  they  would  very  soon  become  unbearable ; 
that  it  was  necessary  to  keep  them  down,  and  then  they  would 
know  their  position,  and  labour  more  vigorously.  Possibly, 
had  this  been  said  of  a  ministry  whose  salaries  averaged  ;^5oo 
per  annum,  it  may  have  contained  the  germ  of  a  truth,  but 
as  it  was  said  of  ministers  whose  fees  range  merely  from 
ten  shillings  to  twenty-five  shillings  a  Sabbath,  the  assertion 
assumed  a  character  of  the  bitterest  irony. 

Again,  it  is  a  notorious  fact  that  ministers  have  laboured 
hard  to  liquidate  the  debts  on  various  places  of  worship,  and 
have  received  the  most  liberal  assistance  of  other  denomina- 
tions, but  without  obtaining  scarcely  the  gift  of  a  penny  from 
able  deacons  of  their  own  churches;  and  in  one  instance 
especially,  where  a  large  amount  was  collected  outside  the 
Calvinistic  Methodist  church,  and  where  the  monthly  meeting 
had  previously  distinctly  refused  to  render  any  assistance,  it 
notified  its  claims  to  the  right  of  administration  of  all  that 
had  been  and  would  be  collected.  This  moreover  is  a  character- 
istic of  a  monthly  meeting,  that,  by  its  own  assumption  and 
the  sufferance  of  others,  is  considered  the  most  enlightened 
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of  all  the  governments  in  the  Welsh  Calvinistic  Methodist 
church. 

The  pay  which  a  minister  receives  is  very  arbitrary,  and 
frequently  dependent  merely  upon  the  leading  deacon's  per- 
sonal estimate  of  the  sermons  delivered.  Thus  it  often 
happens  that  a  sermon  of  mighty  practical  importance,  and 
calculated  to  be  of  mightier  influence  in  the  salvation  of  an 
erring  mortal,  is  set  down  at  half  the  value  placed  upon 
another  boasting  of  no  greater  qualification  than  the  possession 
of  so-called  "  beautiful  thoughts  " ;  and  this  estimate  is  affixed, 
perhaps,  by  a  deacon  who  has  attained  a  position  of  ease  by 
shop-keeping,  but  whose  shop-keeping  has  made  his  soul  as 
narrow  as  the  distinction  he  makes  in  the  character  of  sermons. 

Then,  again,  it  is  notorious  in  some  places  that  ministers, 
who  are  friends  of  the  deacon  whose  office  is  to  obtain  the 
publications,  although  of  very  inferior  abilities  are  oftener 
engaged  to  supply  than  others  of  superior  qualifications,  but 
who  have  not  discovered  the  softer  side  of  the  deacon's  heart 
Once  a  case  occurred  in  which  this  feature  became  ridiculously 
palpable.  It  was  in  connection  with  a  complete  change  of 
publications,  when  the  majority  of  the  deacons  were  bent  upon 
introducing  a  new  r/gime;  the  brother  who  held  the  publica- 
tion diary,  being  of  a  recalcitrant  disposition,  was  compelled 
to  resign  his  office,  but  in  doing  so  he  had  sufficient  grracious- 
ness  to  say  respecting  one  of  the  supplies,  "  I  hope  they  (the 
deacons)  will  let  him  above  all  others  alone,  as  he  is  one  of 
my  best  customers." 

In  the  present  day,  these  well-to-do  deacons  are  very  loose 
in  their  attendance  on  the  week-night  church  meetings,  and 
the  reason  they  allege  is  the  demands  of  business.  Possibly 
this  may  be  true  ;  and  it  is  a  very  reasonable  excuse,  but  it  is 
a  very  inexcusable  reason.  Especially  is  this  evident  when 
the  very  same  men  are  known  to  spend  sometimes  three  or 
four  days,  but  frequently  a  day,  in  attendance  on  associations, 
or  monthly  meetinga  Another  feature  in  connection  with  this 
practice  is  the  very  frequent  silence  of  the  well-to-do  deacon 
on  spiritual  concerns,  and  his  enormous  garrulity  on  tem- 
poral affairs,  in  the  society,  monthly  meeting,  and  associa- 
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tion.  Men  who  have  been  known  scarcely  to  have  opened 
their  mouths  on  spiritual  affairs  in  a  church  meeting,  seldom 
to  have  introduced  or  closed  the  service,  have  gone  and  made 
an  attempt  at  delivering  a  long  speech  in  a  monthly  meeting 
committee;  and  however  egregiously  ridiculous  may  have 
been  the  speech,  it  is  impossible  to  remain  blind  to  the  strange 
anomaly. 

Notwithstanding  that  amongst  the  wealthier  deacons  the 
want  of  a  broader  education  produces  a  number  of  evil  results, 
they  are  not  so  palpable  as  the  glaring  defects  accruing  in  all 
church  transactions,  wherein  the  controlling  influence  is  exerted 
by  the  ignorant  lower  class  representative.  The  weaknesses 
of  the  wealthier  class  are  kept  comparatively  in  the  back- 
ground by  means  of  an  aptitude  for  scheming,  learned  in  the 
management  of  worldly  affairs,  where  success  attends  generally 
those  whose  experience  teaches  the  practice  of  shrewdness. 
As  the  lower  class  is  possessed  of  no  large  sphere  for  the 
exercise  of  uncommon  abilities,  its  weaknesses  naturally  obtain 
greater  prominence  in  the  most  ungovernable  vulgarity,  which, 
where  the  feelings  of  ministers  or  pastors  are  involved,  some^ 
times  unfolds  itself  into  a  bitter  brutality.  That  respect  which 
the  ofiicc  of  the  messengers  of  peace  is  supposed  to  inspire  is 
entirely  lost  upon  this  class,  and  the  result  is  exceedingly 
detrimental  to  the  usefulness  of  both  minister  and  deacons. 
And  when  the  itinerancy  feature  of  the  ministerial  system  is 
taken  into  consideration,  it  is  impossible  not  to  anticipate  the 
natural  sequel,  that  while  the  sphere  of  usefulness  is  constantly 
widening,  and  the  nature  of  that  sphere  is  rapidly  undei^^oing 
a  most  important  transformation,  the  agencies  necessary  to 
the  future  position  of  affairs  will  be  found  irreparably  deficient. 

The  Christian's  spiritual  concerns  are  the  dearest  objects  of 
his  consideration,  yet,  nevertheless,  while  charitableness  over- 
looks many  weaknesses,  it  cannot  but  feel  the  soul-killing 
power  of  vulgarity.  Indeed,  it  is  in  spiritual  affairs  the  sensi- 
tiveness of  human  nature  becomes  more  keen  and  susceptive ; 
when,  therefore,  it  accidentally  comes  in  contact  with  the 
vulgarity  of  the  uneducated,  the  whole  system  receives  a 
shock,  to  counteract  which  is  required  the  strong  support  of 
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power  other  than  human.  Thus  the  uneducated  deacon,  how- 
ever good,  however  pure,  and  however  fitted  he  otherwise  may 
be  to  fill  his  office,  is  often  unconsciously  a  drag  on  the  pros- 
perity of  his  church.  Moreover,  this  feature  which  is 
frequently  excusable,  frequently  pardonable,  by  the  members 
of  the  church,  who  are  fully  alive  to  all  counterbalancing 
advantages,  is  often  the  object  of  reproach  and  sarcasm,  and 
always  the  stumbling-block  to  many  who  are  still  without  the 
pale  of  the  visible  church.  Ignorance  is  generally  the  hot- 
bed  of  vulgarity  and  folly ;  and  while  there  are  deacons 
chosen  from  the  poorer  classes,  where  gross  ignorance  con- 
stantly obtains,  it  necessarily  results  that  vulgarity  and  folly 
generally  will  be  found  degrading  the  deacon's  office.  In 
churches  where  an  average  amount  of  education  prevails 
amongst  the  members  and  congregation,  this  weakness 
assumes  a  position  of  greater  import,  as  besides  precluding 
the  possibility  of  harmonious  action,  it  frequently  ends  in 
causing  indifference  and  disgust  A  close  observer  of  the 
foibles  and  weaknesses  of  his  fellow-creatures  has  somewhere 
remarked,  that  *'  it  is  human  nature  to  be  human,"  and  the 
assertion  may  possibly  indicate  the  laudable  duty  of  covering 
a  multitude  of  sins.  But  in  spiritual  affairs,  the  very  fact  that 
all  mankind  are  huinan  is  sufficient  proof  of  the  necessity  of 
making  humanity  more  divine. 

While,  however,  the  great  want  of  education  exists  in  Wales, 
it  cannot  but  result  that  the  character  of  the  laity  in  the 
Welsh  Calvinistic  Methodist  church  shall  be  destitute  of  all 
those  alleviating  influences  which  make  the  spirituality  of  life 
more  beautiful,  more  perfect.  But  there  are  other  minor 
peculiarities  that  weigh  heavily  against  the  nourishment  of  any 
refinement  of  feeling  amongst  the  poorer  class  deacons.  One 
of  them,  and  perhaps  not  the  least,  is  the  pseudo-equality  that 
exists  between  the  middle  and  poorer  classes.  This  is  gene- 
rally the  result  of  the  free  and  social  disposition  proverbial 
amongst  the  Welsh  people  as  a  nation,  and  it  may  be  a  pecu- 
liarity that  will  eventually,  when  the  paramount  importance  of 
a  liberal  education  has  been  acknowledged  and  put  in  force, 
indicate  a  state  of  society  in  thorough  harmony  with  the  re- 
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quirements  of  that  immortal  republic  where  the  government 
motto  is,  "  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself."  At 
present,  this  rough-and-ready  appearance  of  equality  only 
engenders  in  the  mind  of  the  uneducated  a  feeling  of  self- 
confidence  and  egotism  that  constantly  assumes  a  phase  of 
vulgarity.  It  may  not  be  well,  perhaps,  for  the  Welsh  to  copy 
that  deference  of  the  poorer  to  the  higher  classes  which  very 
generally  prevails  amongst  the  English ;  but  it  would  be  of 
supreme  advantage  if  all  classes  of  the  Welsh  were  taught  to 
understand  that  the  mere  shaking  of  hands,  and  the  utterance 
of  flattering  commonplaces  at  the  commencement  or  at  the 
close  of  service,  can  never  constitute  the  equality  of  classes, 
although  it  may  be  the  means  of  betraying  the  ignorant  into 
a  position  where,  through  an  appearance  of  presumption,  his 
conduct  may  be  productive  of  self-injury.  John  the  ploughman, 
though  he  may  be  asked  to  conduct  the  "  meeting,"  and,  per- 
haps, may  be  a  deacon  and  representative  of  his  church  at  the 
monthly  meeting  where  his  master  is  also  in  office,  yet  is, 
nevertheless,  John  the  ploughman  still,  his  master's  servant 
It  is  a  grand  sight  to  see  the  servant  and  his  master  holding 
office  together,  and  each  a  living  example  of  the  sublime 
combination  of  the  heavenly  Master's  service  and  the  per- 
formance of  all  the  amenities  of  social  intercourse  between 
master  and  servant  on  earth;  but  this  double  phase  of 
spiritual  and  worldly  life,  sighed  for  by  many,  is  glorified 
only  by  few. 

As  has  already  been  intimated  of  the  upper  class  deacons, 
so  of  the  poorer  class,  nowhere  does  the  want  of  education  so 
markedly  develope  itself  as  at  the  monthly  meeting.  There 
vulgarity  clothes  itself  in  its  grandest  dress  for  the  delectation 
of  the  sober-minded.  Although  the  effect  of  the  evil  on 
events  and  circumstances  is  far  greater  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  its  continual  exercise,  yet  it  is  when  brought 
into  contact  with  a  larger  sphere  that  its  viciousness  becomes 
more  apparent  In  the  one  place,  disgust  may  retire,  indiffer- 
ence pardon,  and  sympathy  uphold ;  in  the  other,  education 
must  abhor,  although  charity  may  overlook.  The  knowledge 
of  the  possession  of  power  or  authority  is  a  great  temptation 
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to  its  undue  exercise,  and  where  ignorance  is  not  counter- 
balanced by  innate  discretion,  it  expands  into  a  pestiferous 
malison.  It  frequently  occurs  that  the  good,  poor,  and  igno- 
rant*deacon  is  one  who  delights  in  the  sound  of  his  own  voice. 
When,  therefore,  he  appears  at  the  monthly  meeting,  the  con- 
sciousness of  being  the  representative  of  his  church  is  a  sore 
temptation  over  which  he  cannot  prevail  In  consequence,  to 
the  infinite  annoyance  of  those  who  rest  in  the  old  faith  that 
silence^is'golden,  though  speech  may  be  silvern,  he  indulges  in 
a  vein  of  prosy  garrulity  on  questions,  in  the  consideration  of 
which  the  nicest  discrimination  and  most  careful  discretion  are 
essentially  requisite. 

It  is  not  to  be  understood,  however,  from  the  foregoing  re- 
marks^that  there  is  any  intention  of  propagating  the  strange 
doctrine  that  it  is  unwise  to  call  the  poorer  class  to  the  exer- 
cise of  the  deacon's  office.  Such  a  notion  is  contrary  to  all  the 
principles  of  the  religion  of  Christ,  and  would  be  entertained 
by  none  whose  ideal  is  the  church  as  established  eighteen 
centuries  ago.  Rather  should  the  cry  of  the  aspirant  for  a 
purer  system  of  church  government  be,  "  Let  every  deacon 
be  poor,  but  let  him  also  be  educated ;  let  him  be  the  noblest 
example  of  Christian  culture,  but  let  him  also  be  educated" 
For  however  poor  a  man  may  be,  however  good  a  man  may  be, 
it  is  not  simply  on  account  of  his  poverty,  or  of  his  goodness, 
that  a  portion  of  the  church  government  should  be  placed 
in  his  hands.  In  some  churches,  as  far  as  abstract  goodness 
is  concerned,  there  are  men  not  to  be  excelled,  and  oftentimes 
not  to  be  equalled,  by  any  of  their  fellow-members ;  hut  at 
the  same  time,  in  consequence  of  the  want  of  that  shrewd- 
ness and  foresight  vitally  necessary  to  the  exercise  of  any 
important  office,  especially  in  church  affairs,  they  are  unfitted 
to  occupy  the  place  where  their  superior  goodness  would  exer- 
cise the  greatest  amount  of  influence.  While  poverty,  there- 
fore, is  no  bar  to  election  for  the  deacon's  office,  let  education 
be  made  a  necessity.  As  amongst  the  higher  class  there  is 
a  deficiency  of  that  broader  education  which  opens  up  the 
illimitable  depths  of  the  human  heart,  so  amongst  the  poorer 
class  there  is  an  absence  of  even  the  principles  of  an  element- 
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ary  training.  In  English  churches,  the  average  of  deacons 
poor  in  the  possession  of  this  world  s  riches  enjoy  a  far 
superior  general  education  than  do  the  corresponding  class 
amongst  the  Welsh.  But  independent  of  the  education  taught 
by  the  profession  and  practice  of  a  pure  and  lofty  religion, 
Welsh  deacons  chosen  from  amongst  the  poorer  classes  can 
boast  of  a  more  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  Bible,  and  are 
more  apt  in  imparting  religious  instruction.  This,  of  course, 
is  a  great  advantage,  and  is  a  beautiful  characteristic  of  the 
efficiency  of  Calvinistic  Methodism  as  a  regenerator  of  hu- 
manity. Were  this  and  Christian  goodness  the  only  qualifica- 
tions necessary  to  the  exercise  of  the  deacon's  office,  then  the 
poor  Welsh  Calvinistic  deacon  would  very  seldom  be  excelled. 
Fortunately  for  the  interests  of  the  church  militant,  there  are 
other  necessary  features ;  unfortunately,  however,  where  those 
features  are  conspicuous  by  their  absence. 

If  the  deacons  of  the  Welsh  Calvinistic  Methodists  are 
taken  as  a  whole,  and  the  question  is  asked,  What  in  the 
present  day  is  the  amount  of  work  they  do  for  the  advance  of 
their  church  ?  the  only  honest  and  serious  answer  that  can 
be  rendered  is,  that  it  is  not  a  tithe  of  the  work  which  they 
might  accomplish.  Avoiding  altogether  the  consideration  of  the 
propriety  of  churches  being  wholly  governed  by  deacons,  it  is 
impossible  not  to  see  that  the  present  state  of  the  development 
of  individual  church  government  amongst  the  Welsh  Calvinistic 
Methodists  is  anything  but  advantageous  to  the  interests  of 
their  denomination.  As  a  general  experience,  physiologically 
it  is  true  that  a  body  without  a  head  is  lifeless  ;  but  there  are 
some  curiosities  of  animal  life  in  which  the  body,  being  several 
times  severed,  each  portion  appears  instinct  with  a  more  active 
vitality  than  what  permeated  the  whole.  And  thus  it  is  with 
the  churches  of  Calvinistic  Methodism  where  there  is  no  pastor. 
The  majority  are  dull  and  lifeless.  The  laic  government  is 
content  that  the  waggon-wheels  shall  run  in  the  old  accus- 
tomed rut ;  that  members  who  are  able  to  contribute  largely 
should  be  allowed  to  dole  out  their  offerings  as  if  each  groat 
they  gave  landed  them  on  the  verge  of  poverty ;  that  whole 
seats  should  be  appropriated  at  the  price  of  a  sitting ;  that 
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indolence  should  order,  and  lassitude  labour ;  that  niggardli- 
ness should  prompt,  and  negligence  assent;  and  that  the 
spiritual  welfare  of  the  church  should  go  a-begging. 

The  nearest  approach  to  the  visible  spoliation  of  the 
beauties  of  the  Christian  life  that  bud  and  bloom  in  secret, 
and  of  which  in  other  denominations  the  pastor  alone  seems 
to  be  cognizant,  is  when,  in  a  weekly  church-meeting,  in  the 
frequently  recurring  necessary  absence  of  a  minister,  the 
deacons,  destitute  of  any  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and 
therefore  entirely  unadapted  to  touch  the  finer  feelings  of  the 
human  mind,  although  cultured  while  in  contact  with  the 
Christian  life,  call  on  a  number  of  persons  to  give  the  church 
some  idea  of  their  religious  concerns.  Sometimes  it  is  almost 
necessary  to  go  round  the  church  before  it  is  possible  to  find 
one  ready,  to  render  his  or  her  experience.  Now,  whatever 
may  be  the  correct  opinion  respecting  that  institution,  the 
"  Society,"  it  must  be  understood  that  it  is  not  intended  to 
insinuate  anything  against  it  here  ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  is 
impossible  to  avoid  asserting,  in  emphatic  language,  that  the 
manner  of  conducting  the  church  meeting  under  the  presiding 
influence  of  the  deacons,  is  a  disgrace.  To  be  dogged  by  a 
man,  whose  daily  occupation  cannot  command  for  him  that 
reverence  and  respect  which  is  readily  conceded  a  pastor,  into 
giving  utterance  to  the  inmost  sentiments  of  the  soul,  is  the 
intensest  of  bigoted  tyranny.  To  be  asked  by  a  deacon, 
whose  parsimonious  disposition  in  religious  affairs  is  notorious, 
to  relate  whether  religion  is  a  source  of  pleasure  or  pain,  is 
simply  a  farce  and  mockery  of  Divine  things.  To  be  con- 
stantly questioning  and  cross-questioning  on  the  transactions 
with  Providence  is  nothing  less  than  the  direct  way  to  hurry 
the  weak  and  frail  into  an  unconscious  habit  of  lying.  Such 
means  of  conducting  the  "  Society,"  when  under  the  control 
of  a  pastor,  whether  right  or  wrong,  are  not  a  tithe  so  objec- 
tionable as  when  in  the  hands  of  the  deacons,  who  are 
frequently  under  as  great  a  necessity  to  be  questioned  and 
cross-questioned  as  any  of  the  private  members ;  and  when 
such  means  are  in  the  hands  of  an  uneducated,  vulgar  indivi- 
dual, the  result  on  those  of  finer  feeling  is  brutal 
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There  is  not  a  shadow  of  doubt  that  it  is  this  feature  of  the 
"Society"  which  exercises  such  a  deadly  influence  on  the 
young,  who  remove  to  a  distant  neighbourhood.  Of  all  critics 
the  keenest  and  the  most  unmerciful  is  the  child.  When, 
therefore,  children  are  in  the  "  societies,"  they  are  the  readiest 
at  the  perception  of  the  weaknesses  of  individuals ;  and,  being 
unsophisticated  by  the  conventionalities  of  society,  and  un- 
controlled by  the  discipline  of  the  Christian  life,  the  natural 
result  follows — ^they  are  the  freest  in  their  comments.  The 
hideously  distorted  idea  of  Christian  life  which  is  sometimes 
presented  to  their  view  has  no  tendency  to  assimilate  their 
young  life  to  the  precepts  of  the  Bible  and  the  example  of 
Christ.  Therefore,  instead  of  kindliness,  graciousness,  and 
forbearance  governing  their  susceptible  minds,  their  whole 
existence  becomes  imbued  with  intense  dislike  to  a  religious 
system  that  might  be  taught  in  a  better  manner,  and  to  a 
better,  purpose.  Consequently,  when  personal  responsibility 
assumes  the  place  of  parental  control,  the  principles  with 
which  they  were  familiar  become  entirely  obliterated  in  the 
search  for  that  indefinite  something,  which  is  generally  the 
want  of  those  whose  earlier  years  have  not  been  effectually 
brought  under  the  influence  of  a  harmonizing  system. 

It  has  already  been  remarked  that  there  is  a  reluctance  on 
the  part  of  deacons  systematically  to  attend  the  week-night 
services,  assigning  as  a  reason  the  necessities  of  trade,  when, 
at  the  same  time,  these  very  men  frequently  spend  one  or  two 
days  at  monthly  meetings  and  associations  without  any  ap- 
parent injury  to  their  business.  This  is  only  one  of  the  num- 
berless little  ways  by  which  church  afiairs  are  neglected,  and 
all  effectual  authority  brought  into  disrepute ;  and  although 
the  consequence  has  not  been  felt  in  those  parts  of  Wales 
where  Calvinistic  Methodism  still  most  strongly  holds  its  own, 
yet  in  many  places,  where  English  energy  is  developing  itself, 
the  evils  incidental  to  such  a  laxity  of  discipline  are  operating 
most  severely.  It  is  in  these  places  where  the  necessity  of  a 
pastor  has  made  itself  apparent  to  the  church  executive,  but 
at  a  time  almost  too  late,  as  the  churches,  having  been  accus- 
tomed to  the  looseness  of  old-woman  management,  are  very 
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little  disposed  to  give  willing  submission  to  one  whose  idea  of 
church  government  is  that  of  a  distinct  constitutional  system. 
Although  there  may  be  no  rebellion,  yet  there  will  assuredly  be 
indifference,  ending  probably  in  a  disgraceful  rupture,  where 
the  ridiculousness  of  the  finale  is  hidden  in  the  shadow  of  a 
questionable  dignity.  Any  way,  the  office  of  the  unfortunate 
pastor  is  anything  but  a  sinecure ;  for,  in  addition  to  all  the 
trials  of  an  ordinary  ministerial  appointment,  he  is  compelled 
to  exercise  all  his  tact  and  ingenuity  in  destroying  the  ill 
effects  of  a  system  badly  administered.  Circumstances  point 
to  the  certainty  that  eventually  the  whole  of  the  Welsh 
Calvinistic  Methodist  churches  will  be  compelled  to  throw 
over  the  laic  government,  and  become  pastorates.  The  con- 
dition of  discipline  in  each  is  therefore  a  subject  of  serious 
importance.  If  deacons  are  lax  in  attendance,  or  lax  in 
liberality,  or  lax  in  control,  or  lax  in  any  of  the  points  of 
church  discipline,  their  laxity  is  contagious ;  and,  under  an 
appearance  of  order,  the  church  labours  beneath  an  incubus 
of  misrule.  Unless,  therefore,  prompt  measures  be  taken  to 
remedy  the  past,  and  prevent  the  approaching  evil,  the  whole 
system  of  Calvinistic  Methodism  will  gradually  collapse.  It 
is  not  the  intention  of  these  pages  to  point  out  the  means  of 
renovation,  but  it  will  be  scarcely  wise  to  let  this  opportunity 
pass  without  asserting  the  necessity  of  a  clear  and  definite 
notion  of  the  deacons*  spiritual  work  being  published  in  some 
more  practical  manner  than  what  is  adopted  in  the  present 
day.  The  change  from  diaconal  to  pastoral  government 
will  be  the  more  easy  and  natural  according  as  the  deacons 
conscientiously  fulfil  the  duties  of  their  accurately  defined 
offices. 

Reference  has  already  been  incidentally  made  to  the 
influence  of  the  chapel-house  counsels  on  the  welfare  of 
Calvinistic  Methodism.  Unfortunately  for  the  interests  of 
the  churches  with  which  they  are  connected,  these  pseudo- 
lodging-houses  are  somewhat  of  a  necessity ;  and  this  is  one 
more  of  the  thousand  and  one  evil  effects  of  the  itinerant 
routine,  that  could  be  washed  away  for  ever  by  the  intro- 
duction   of  the    more    rational   system    of    an    established 
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ministry.     In  consequence  of  the  necessity  of  some  respect- 
able place  where  the  minister  can  obtain  board  and  lodging 
while  fulfilling  his  preaching  engagements,  chapel-houses  have 
become  an  institution  requisite  to  the  existence  of  the  de- 
nomination.    The  principal  purpose  considered  in  their  first 
establishment  was  no  doubt  the  minister's  comfort ;  and  if  this 
purpose  were  constantly  adhered  to  in  the  present  day,  no 
one  would  have  any  reason  to  complain.     Instead,  however, 
the  primal  intention  is  forgotten,  the  institution  has  become 
the  scapegoat  for  unfriendly  policy  and  unchristian  bickerings, 
the  horror  of  the  refined  minister,  the  disgrace  of  Calvinistic 
Methodism,  the  deacons*  smoking-room,  and  a  place  that  only 
requires  the  beer-pot  and  mug  to  complete  it  as  the  rendez- 
vous where  ignorant  and  vulgar,  blinded  by  impudence   to 
their  proper  station,  may  assemble  to  discuss  the  internal 
affairs  of  the  church,  and  to  repeat  its  external  scandal  with 
that  delicious  gusto  peculiar  to  all  those  who  are  not  blessed 
with  sufficient  modesty  to  preserve  them  from  polluting  the 
holiest  things  with  the  touch  of  ignorance  and  presumption.    A 
healthy  use  has   degenerated  into  a  nauseating,  disgraceful 
abuse.     Though  he  be  uneducated,  yet  the  deacon  striving 
after  perfection  in  religion  is  a  pleasure-giving  sight ;  but  the 
uneducated  deacon,  interesting  himself  in  the  twaddle  passing 
in  the  chapel-house,  is  something  intolerable.     The  educated 
middle-class  deacon,  debating  on  the  doctrines  of  the  denomi- 
nation and  the  theory  of  its  constitution,  is  passable  on  the 
old  count  that  free  discussion  produces  the  best  reform  ;  but 
the  educated  deacon,  making  himself  at  the  same  time  the 
storehouse  and  vehicle  of  petty  slanders  and  miserable  scandal, 
is  a  most  detestable  feature  of  Calvinistic  Methodist  religion- 
ism.    In  family  privacy  both  ignorant  and  educated  deacons 
may  promulgate   their  notions,  their  tales,  their  opinion  of 
ministers  and  fellow-deacons,  and  their  infinitesimal  details 
of  church  squabbles  and  party  triumphs  to  their  fullest  grati- 
fication, and  with  the  most  complete  impunity ;  but  when  the 
chapel-house  is  used  for  like  purposes,  although  they  may  be 
inspired  on  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  carried  out  in  the 
midst  of  ministerial  and  diaconal  privacy,  and  surrounded  by 
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thickening  clouds  of  vile  tobacco  smoke  ;  yet  the  wrong  done 
to  the  institution  is  the  same,  and  such  irreligious  practices 
should  be  met  by  the  most  unmerciful  reprobation.  Circum- 
stances of  necessity  order  that  the  chapel-house  should  afford 
a  reception-room  for  the  minister's  friends  ;  but  such  circum- 
stances should  be  controlled  when  their  abuse  creates  a  loafing- 
room  for  deacons  before  and  after  the  services.  It  was  the 
acme  of  forethought,  and  wisdom  of  consummate  manage- 
ment, on  the  part  of  the  forefathers  of,  Calvinistic  Methodism, 
when  they  instituted  the  chapel-house  for  the  minister's  com- 
fort, and  the  advantage  of  the  church ;  but  it  is  the  tyranny 
of  modem  retrogression  that  continues  the  chapel-house  as 
the  terror  of  the  minister,  the  destroyer  of  his  comfort,  the 
scandal-mongering-room  of  interfering  deacons,  the  haunt  of 
eavesdropping  members  whose  ignorance  and  impudence  gain 
them  a  position  of  importance  in  the  church,  the  everlasting 
disgrace  of  the  church  with  which  they  are  connected,  and  that 
spot  most  to  be  shunned  by  the  earnest-hearted  and  spiritually- 
minded  deacons  and  members  who  still  retain  respect  for  the 
traditions  of  Calvinistic  Methodism,  and  keep  the  fourth  com- 
mandment in  its  holier,  broader  meaning.  Scarcely  ever  a 
word  of  spiritual-minded  language  passes  the  lips  of  tiiose  who 
congregate  in  the  chapel-house,  either  on  Sunday  or  on 
Monday;  yet  they  are  the  men  whose  idea  of  church  manage- 
ment in  one  branch  is  an  everlasting  tirade  against  young  folk 
for  indulging  in  a  delightful  walk  at  the  close  of  the  Sunday 
evening  service.  They  are  the  men  who,  while  complacently 
smoking  and  chatting  about  anything  and  everything  except 
the  sermons  and  services  of  the  day,  are  constantly  keeping 
a  keen  eye  on  the  unfortunate  member  who  has  an  innate 
love  for  nature's  vast  temple,  and  whose  detestation  for  the 
hoUowness  of  creeds  and  systems,  when  supported  and  de- 
veloped by  the  selfish,  drives  him  into  the  green  fields  and 
amongst  the  flowers.  These  are  the  men  who  find  more  Sunday 
religion  in  a  pipe  of  tobacco  and  a  twice-told  tale  than  in  all 
the  buttercups  and  daisies  that  chequer  creation ;  and  yet  who 
are  ever  ready  to  pour  out  the  terrors  of  ostracism  against  him 
whose  subtler  sense  can  discover  religion  in  the  beautiful 
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poetry  of  nature.  These  are  they  whose  tongues  are  ever 
ready  to  pronounce  the  anathema  tnaranatJta  of  diaconal  infal- 
libility against  him  whose  creed  may  vary  in  one  iota  from  the 
standards  of  Calvinistic  constitutionalism,  as  interpreted  by 
the  perverting  tendency  of  a  miserable  narrowmindedness. 

As  already  intimated,  this  is  not  the  place  to  detail  the 
method  of  producing  that  thorough  revolution  so  necessary 
to  the  salvation  and  preservation  of  Calvinistic  Methodism 
for  the  future.  The  purpose  of  these  paragraphs  is  more 
to  indicate  where  lie  the  weaknesses  of  the  denomination ; 
and  the  course  of  reasoning  has  shown  that  while  the  cleri- 
cal element  has  a  kind  of  controlling  agency  in  the  monthly 
meetings,  the  general  and  supreme  direction  of  the  denomi- 
nation's whole  affairs  is,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  hands  of 
a  laity  composed  of  deacons  thoroughly  unfitted  to  exercise 
the  duties  to  which  their  offices  call  them.  Not  for  a 
moment  is  there  any  intention,  in  aught  that  has  been  set 
down,  to  assert  as  a  fact  that  Calvinistic  Methodism  has  been 
thrown  over  to  the  devices  of  an  ignorant,  presuming,  in- 
triguing, and  unscrupulous  diaconate ;  rather  has  it  been 
shown  that,  by  some  means  or  other,  the  working  of  Calvin 
istic  Methodism  as  an  institution  is  gradually  falling  into  the 
hands  of  men  who  have  weaknesses  for  placing  themselves 
before  the  public,  of  attempting  to  govern  their  fellow-crea- 
tures, and  of  peddling  and  pottering  in  the  management  of 
church  affairs,  to  the  utter  exclusion  of  the  worthier,  educated, 
and  noble-minded  of  retiring  disposition.  While  power  is 
passing  into  the  hands  of  the  former,  and  bringing  Calvin- 
istic Methodism  into  disrepute,  there  are  many  of  the  latter 
who,  if  placed  in  those  situations  for  which  they  are  so  ap- 
propriately fitted,  would  send  a  newer  life  into  the  whole 
constitution,  and  throw  a  halo  of  brighter  glory  around  a 
system  already  darkening  beneath  the  shadows  of  premature 
decay.  Two  facts  are  supremely  evident :  first,  that  deacons 
should  be  more  closely  controlled,  and  their  qualifications 
more  rigidly  scrutinized  by  the  monthly  meetings;  and, 
secondly,  that  at  present  the  monthly  meetings  are  more 
decidedly  influenced  by  the  deacons.     Thus,  in  consequence 
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of  the  want  of  education,  a  system  that  represents  the  near- 
est approach  to  the  completeness  of  an  ecclesiastical  republic 
is  going  the  way  of  all  republics,  and  developing  itself  into 
a  demoralized  religious  democracy. 


PEW. 

However  admirable  may  be  the  principles  of  Welsh  Cal- 
vinistic  Methodism,  it  is  impossible,  when  taking  note  of  those 
who  adhere  to  its  system,  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  those 
principles  do  not  constitute  the  mighty  "sesame"  by  which 
the  pocket  is  unbottoned,  and  the  heart-strings  of  liberality 
are  unloosed.  The  majority  of  mankind  are  not  extraordi- 
narily charitable  when  questions  of  religion  are  concerned, 
but  that  majority  never  shrinks  from  the  consequence  of 
allowing  its  parsimoniousness  the  benefit  of  exposure  to  full 
observation.  Amongst  the  religious  Welsh,  amongst  the 
Welsh  Calvinistic  Methodists,  perhaps,  to  a  greater  extent, 
the  opposite  condition  prevails.  There  obtains  amongst  them 
a  habit  of  hiding  their  niggardliness,  which,  to  say  the  least 
of  it,  assumes  the  features  of  despicable  meanness.  Report 
speaks  of  a  close-fisted  old  lady,  who,  on  leaving  her  place  of 
worship  at  the  close  of  the  morning  service,  when  there  had 
been  a  collection,  often  indulged  in  the  habit  of  bowing  very 
benignly  to  the  plateholder  at  the  door,  as  if  to  intimate 
that  she  was  taken  at  a  disadvantage  and  would  give  in 
the  evening.  Report  also  says  that,  when  evening  came, 
the  same  rich  old  lady  made  it  a  point  to  leave  at  the 
other  doorway,  repeating  the  same  manoeuvre  as  in  the 
morning,  thereby  wishing  to  intimate  that  she  had  already 
given  most  profusely.  This  characteristic  may  be  true 
in  the  letter  of  this  particular  old  lady ;  it  is  true  in 
the  spirit  of  a  large  portion  of  the  religious-going  Welsh. 
Impugn  it  whoso  list,  Calvinistic  Methodism  suffers  severely 
from  the  madness  of  miserliness  and  the  folly  of  cherished 
penuriousness.     But  the  irate  descendant  of  the  follower  of 
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Harris  and  Rowlands  cries  out  that  the  charge  is  false,  and 
that  all  evidence  is  against  the  truth  of  the  assertion.  With 
sublime  naivetd,  and  the  triumph  of  self-confidence,  he  refers 
to  the  successful  labours  of  those  gentlemen  who  have  so 
earnestly  interested  themselves  in  the  welfare  of  the  two 
colleges,  as  a  proof  that  liberality  is  an  ordinary  characteristic 
of  the  Welsh,  rather  than  an  exceptional  feature.  But,  at  the 
same  time,  while  pointing  so  victoriously  to  what  has  been 
done,  it  is  at  the  expense  of  disgrace,  the  result  of  what  has 
not  been  done.  It  is  true  that  a  large  amount  of  money  has 
been  collected  throughout  North  and  South  Wales,  for  the 
purpose  of  putting  the  two  principal  collegiate  institutions  of 
Calvinistic  Methodism  on  a  sound  pecuniary  basis,  and  it  is 
as  true  that  this  money  ought  to  have  been  got  together 
years  ago. 

But  there  is  no  necessity  for  the  exercise  of  any  mighty 
reasoning  power  in  defence  of  the  position  assumed.  The 
great  cry  that  was  only  heard  as  a  faint  murmur  when  the 
forefathers  of  Calvinistic  Methodism  stepped  outside  the  pale 
of  the  Established  Church,  and  that,  while  floating  down  to  us 
on  the  bosom  of  intervening  years,  has  continued  to  increase, 
is  now  strong  enough  to  shake  the  foundations  of  the  system 
it  accompanied  into  existence :  "Poverty !  poverty  !  poverty!" 
and  echo,  with  sublime  mockery,  modifying  the  sound,  answers, 
"  Parsimony !  parsimony !  parsimony  ! "  "  Poverty !"  say  the 
colleges  ;  "  Poverty  ! "  says  the  preacher  ;  "  Poverty  ! "  says 
the  chapel  debt  ;  but,  with  the  thunder  of  an  avenging 
deity,  "Parsimoniousness!"  say  the  statistics.  According  to 
the  tabular  summary  for  the  year  1 868,  there  are  amongst 
Welsh  Calvinistic  Methodists  93,494  communicants  and 
236,688  hearers.  As  a  general  rule,  the  latter  are  as  much 
Calvinistic  Methodists  from  principle  as  the  former.  The 
habit  amongst  the  English  of  going  to  church  or  chapel 
merely  for  the  sake  of  being  able  to*  say  that  one  goes  to 
some  place  of  worship,  or  from  the  desire  of  being  under  the 
teaching  of  some  minister  whom  they  like,  whether  he  be 
Baptist,  Wesleyan,  or  of  the  Established  Church,  happily  but 
very  seldom  manifests  itself  amongst  the  Welsh.     Every  non- 
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conformist  Welshman  is  a  chapel-goer  from  principle.  Though 
he  be  only  a  hearer,  yet  he  is  a  Baptist  or  Methodist  hearer 
from  principles  deeply  implanted  in  his  heart,  and  pretty 
fairly  apprehended  by  his  understanding.  This  minor  pecu- 
liarity no  doubt  derives  its  intensity  from  that  greater 
characteristic  of  the  Celtic  race  which  is  manifested  in  their 
metaphysical  temperament.  Almost  all  Welshmen  are  doc- 
tors of  divinity,  and  no  pursuit  do  they  enjoy  with  keener 
relish  than  the  study  of  polemical  theology.  Notwithstand- 
ing, however,  while  this  is  unquestionably  a  truthful  testimony 
to  the  Welshman's  development  of  character,  it  does  not 
militate  in  the  least  against  the  previous  definition  of  the 
religious  Welshman's  relation  to  pecuniary  liberality. 

It  is  often  a  characteristic  of  human  nature  that  an  in- 
dividual should  possess  in  himself,  and  developed  to  a  very 
great  extent,  two  principles  thoroughly  opposed  to  each  other 
in  all  their  most  salient  features.  As  with  individuals,  so 
with  peoples.  Biography  points  its  finger  at  one  divinely 
endowed  with  genius,  and  cursed  at  the  same  time  with  the 
demon  of  avarice.  History  points  its  finger  at  a  people 
wrapped  in  enthusiasm  for  the  highest  art,  and  at  the  same 
time  indulging  in  habits  of  the  most  grovelling  superstition. 
Amongst  Welshmen  may  be  found  the  representative  of  that 
phase  of  human  character  in  which  deeply  felt  religion  and 
deeply  felt  niggardliness  in  religious  affairs  are  constantly 
striving  for  the  mastery.  He  possesses  in  himself  the  make 
of  a  metaphysician  fit  to  rank  with  the  Hamiltons,  Mills, 
Cousins,  and  Kants ;  but  his  metaphysics  are  lost  in  his  hot 
struggle  for  the  salvation  of  a  solitary  penny-piece.  He  can 
be  a  religious  controversialist  of  the  highest  order,  and  bring 
the  same  strong  power  of  mind  to  bear  on  the  propriety  of 
spending  a  shilling  on  his  creed.  He  can  debate  with  envi- 
able ability  on  the  nature  of  the  Infinite,  and  with  the  same 
fervour  haggle  over  the  value  of  a  farthing  rushlight.  He  can 
be  a  patriot  and  loyalist  such  as  no  country  can  excel,  a 
nonconformist  of  the  most  uncompromising  type ;  but  his 
patriotism  must  be  dirt-cheap,  and  his  creed  must  cost  him 
never  a  groat.     He  has  been  tenderly  nurtured  in  the  lap  of  a 
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loving  religion,  and  unceasingly  fed  with  the  pap  of  a  very 
forbidding  niggardliness.  In  his  childhood  and  youth  he 
listened  to  the  soft  cadences  of  John  Elias,  and  the  sweet 
songs  of  Pantycelyn's  bard,  and  was  satisfied  ;  but  in  his 
manhood  the  rhythm  of  the  past  must  be  attuned  to  the 
lullaby  sound  of  jingling  coins,  saved  at  the  expense  of  learn- 
ing an  uncharitable  disposition. 

A  short  analysis  of  the  statistics  to  which  reference  has 
been  already  made  will  reveal  the  justice  of  the  position 
taken  up  in  the  foregoing  paragraphs.  It  is  a  trite  saying, 
that  statistics  can  be  made  to  prove  anything ;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  the  saying  is  susceptible  of  the  same  construction 
as  all  others  inspired  by  the  like  narrow  reasoning.  They 
are  the  result  of  any  kind  of  observation  rather  than  the  irre- 
sistible outcome  of  a  mind  capable  of  deep  insight ;  and  they, 
moreover,  do  not  concede  the  veriest  modicum  of  ability  on 
the  part  of  those  to  whom  their  very  triteness  is  expected  to 
be  of  mighty  import  It  is  useless,  therefore,  for  any  one  in- 
clined to  dispute  the  arguments  advanced  by  any  attempt  to 
upset  them  on  the  general  plea  just  indicated.  Let  the  sta- 
tistics speak  for  themselves,  and  if  they  do  not  convince  the 
Welsh  Calvinistic  Methodist  of  his  illiberality,  and  convict  him 
of  a  niggardliness  in  religious  affairs  anything  but  honourable 
to  the  creed  he  professes,  why  then  they  must  be  indisputable 
evidence  of  unbounded  charity. 

The  amount  collected  towards  the  support  of  the  ministry 
in  the  year  1868  was  ;f  39,434  6^.  6^.,  the  number  of  communi- 
cants 93,494  ;  therefore  the  amount  given  by  each  Calvinistic 
Methodist  member,  expressly  for  the  support  of  the  ministry, 
is  less  than  2d,  per  week. 

In  addition  to  the  aggregate  ministerial  income  mentioned 
above,  there  is  a  sum  of  ;f 2,227  ^7^*  o?^-  added  from  the 
amount  received  for  pew  rents,  so  that,  takinj  the  average 
of  ministers  and  preachers,  each  shall  receive  a  salary  of  about 
£SO  i8j.  7^^.  per  annum,  or  less  than  2ar.  per  week.  The 
amount,  therefore,  which  each  communicant  is  supposed  to 
give  weekly  for  the  satisfaction  of  hearing  two  sermons  on  the 
Sabbath-day,  receiving  assistance  at  the  prayer-meeting,  ad- 
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vice  and  direction  in  the  church  service,  frequently  a  week- 
night  lecture,  and  oftentimes  pastoral  aid,  amounts  to  a 
beggarly  fraction  more  than  2d.  per  week,  or  8s.  g^d.  per 
annum. 

As  stated  in  the  table,  the  sum-total  of  all  collections  and 
pew  rents  is  ;f  112,1 21  19^.  5f//.,*and  in  the  previous  table  the 
total  number  of  communicants  and  hearers  is  set  down  as 
330,182  ;  therefore  the  average  amount  given  by  each  sup- 
porter of  the  principles  of  Calvinistic  Methodism,  whether 
communicant  or  hearer,  as  the  expression  of  his  or  her  notion 
of  the  value  of  those  principles,  is  a  fraction  less  than  6s.  gid. 
yearly.  This,  too,  allows  the  beneficent  donors  the  benefit  of 
the  rents  obtained  from  houses  the  property  of  the  denomi- 
nation. 

The  chapel  debt  is  set  down  as  ;£'i8s,i66  14s.  j\d. ;  there- 
fore each  member  is  responsible  for  only  £\  \gs.  7^.,  an 
amount  that  could  be  blotted  out  from  the  debtor's  side  of 
the  account  with  the  least  possible  exertion  ;  but  which,  judg- 
ing from  the  past  and  present,  will  for  a  long  time  remain 
unexercised.  Allowing  interest  and  expenses  £^2^^ — per- 
haps a  rather  arbitrary  amount — to  be  deducted  from  £^2,46^, 
the  sum  collected  towards  liquidation  of  debt,  the  amount 
actually  set  aside  for  its  reduction  is  ;C23,2ii,  or  about  i6d. 
per  soul. 

It  has  often  been  said  that  there  are  great  evils  incidental 
to  voluntaryism  in  religious  matters,  and  that  the  existence  of 
those  evils  forms  one  of  the  strongest  arguments  in  support  of 
a  state-paid  national  church.  Apparently  the  assertion  con- 
tains some  truth,  especially  when  viewed  in  connection  with 
the  deductions  just  made  from  the  statistics  of  the  Welsh 
Calvinistic  Methodists.  Surely  if  there  is  discoverable  any 
testimony  injurious  to  the  interests  of  voluntaryism  it  is  to 
be  sought  for  in  the  financial  facts  previously  stated.  If  there 
is  any  proof  required  that  it  is  for  one  moment  possible  that 

*  Less  than  the  aggregate  of  the  individual  columns  by  over  ;£'500.  School- 
boys generally  prove  their  addition-tables  by  adding  difTerent  ways ;  but,  some- 
how or  other,  these  statistics  defy  all  tests  with  which  schoolboys  are  acquainted. 
Very  possibly  there  are  a  few  printer's  mistakes. — See  Y  Drysorfa,  July,  1869. 
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voluntaryism  could  adapt  itself  with  supreme  indifference  to 
a  phase  of  a  religious  community  of  which  the  best  that  can 
be  said  is  that  it  is  a  mighty  evil,  that  proof  can  be  found  in 
the  statistics  of  Welsh  Calvinistic  Methodism.  If  there  is  re- 
quired irrefragable  testimony  in  support  of  the  assertion  that 
Welsh  Calvinistic  Methodism  is  rapidly  developing  itself  into 
a  despicably  mean  parsimoniousness  in  all  its  charitable  or- 
ganizations, it  is  only  necessary  to  consult  the  tables  published 
in  Y  Drysorfa,  for  July,  1869.  If  it  is  requisite  to  convince 
of  the  fact  that  the  Welshman  is  pre-eminently  a  worshipping 
creature,  and  that  he  loves  his  worship  to  be  financially  free, 
then  consider  the  important  evidence  contained  in  the  facts 
that  there  are  nearly  330,200  attendants  of  Welsh  Calvinistic 
Methodist  chapels,  and  that  the  average  weekly  subscription 
of  each  does  not  amount  to  \\d. 

This  is  a  state  of  affairs  egrcgiously  disgraceful  to  the  name 
of  religion,  and  terribly  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  Cal- 
vinistic Methodism  in  Wales.  It  not  only  tells  of  the  parsi- 
moniousness of  the  Pew,  but  also  of  the  poverty  of  the  Pulpit. 
Because  of  this,  the  craving  for  mammon  among  the  Welsh 
is  engendered,  their  niggardly  disposition  increased,  and  the 
truer  spirits  compelled  to  nurture  their  purer  sentiments  in  a 
polluted  atmosphere.  Because  of  this  the  servants  of  the 
Eternal  are  driven  to  potter  with  petty  trades,  and  thereby 
earn  the  wherewithal  to  buy  clothes  for  their  backs  and  food 
for  their  families.  Because  of  this,  preachers  become  huck- 
sters, commercial  travellers,  and  insurance  agents.  Because 
of  this,  ministers  escape  the  bankruptcy  court  with  a  shave, 
and  suffer  the  everlasting  maledictions  of  the  Pew,  that  is 
almost  unwilling  to  give  them  a  sufficiency  to  prolong  exist- 
ence. Because  of  this,  publications  are  given  for  Sundays 
where  trade  may  be  done  on  Mondays  ;  the  "  taith  "  arranged 
for  districts  where  business  engagements  call,  and  secular  ex- 
penses paid  from  the  proceeds  of  religious  duties.  Because  of 
this,  ministers  sell  their  principles,  and  go  over  to  other  de- 
nominations ;  sear  their  consciences,  and  enter  the  Established 
Church,  without  as  much  as  a  solitary  ^^peccavi  !  "  Because  of 
this,  the  pastor  passes  through  a  life-long  ordeal  of  keeping 
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up  appearances,  constantly  fighting  the  gaunt  demon  of  want, 
while  hiding  his  sorrows  and  trials  from  the  vulgar  gaze  of  a 
curious  world  in  the  sunshine  of  heavenly  aspirations. 

Welsh  Calvinistic  Methodism  is  the  result  of  a  reformation, 
but  before  it  can  accomplish  completely  its  great  purpose  it 
must  itself  undergo  a  reformation  as  great  After  every  revo- 
lution of  opinion,  where  the  former  order  of  things  is  sup- 
planted by  an  arrangement  thoroughly  opposed  in  all  its 
features,  there  is  generally  a  revulsion  of  feeling.  Then  it  is 
when  human  nature,  not  content  with  retrograding  to  the 
original  state,  frequently  goes  beyond  to  a  further  extreme ; 
law  gives  way  to  liberty,  and  liberty  develops  into  license.  In 
Wales,  immediately  after  the  reformation  that  gave  birth  to 
Welsh  Calvinistic  Methodism,  notwithstanding  the  religious 
fervour  of  the  Welsh  nature,  the  probability  is,  that  had  not 
law  been  too  strong,  the  great  revival,  that  has  done  so  much 
good  for  the  Principality,  would  have  retrograded  to  a  condi- 
tion of  society  far  worse  than  that  which  it  supplanted.  Still 
it  was  almost  a  necessity  that  human  nature's  weakness  should 
manifest  itself  in  a  very  pronounced  manner,  and  therefore 
appeared  another  feature  as  distinctly  opposed  to  the  nature 
of  the  previous  revival  as  if  there  had  occurred  a  reaction 
ending  in  uncontrolled  license.  This  feature,  while  recogniz- 
ing the  extreme  necessity  for  the  great  reform  which  preceded 
it,  and  to  which  it  adhered,  and  does  still  adhere,  like  some 
unsightly  excrescence,  is  constantly  attaining  larger  dimen- 
sions, and  will,  no  doubt,  as  its  vitality  increases,  be  the  means 
of  destroying  the  great  organization  entirely.  Like  the  tree 
overweighted  with  unsightly  creepers,  it  already  begins  tp 
suffer  and  manifest  the  signs  of  ordinary  decay.  Cut  it  down  ! 
Why  cumbereth  it  the  ground  ?  Cut  it  down !  Nay !  Sprang 
from  a  very  small  seed,  it  is  still  a  majestic  tree,  teeming  with 
the  vigour  of  an  undying  life.  Though  many  sere  and  wrin- 
kled leaflets  of  bygone  years  still  disfigure  its  symmetry, 
though  many  of  its  lesser  branches  are  broken  and  rotten, 
though  its  vast  old  trunk  be  split  and  gnarled,  it  still  gives 
indubitable  evidence  of  being  able  to  resist  the  storms  of  nu- 
merous years  to  come.     For  a  long  past,  ever  since  it  first 
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stretched  its  branches  heavenward,  many  souls  have  rested 
and  found  peace  beneath  its  shadow,  and  yet  for  a  longer 
future  many  more  shall  pause  underneath  it  as  they  go  on- 
ward to  the  peace  which  passeth  all  understanding.  Use  the 
pruning-knife  and  spade,  and  it  shall  yet  give  mightier  evi- 
dence than  ever  of  its  intense  vitality,  of  its  cosmopolitan 
capabilities,  of  its  undeniable  adaptability  to  the  requirements 
of  the.  Welsh,  and  of  its  perfect  harmony  with  the  divine  ideal 
of  an  earthly  church. 


PULPIT. 

From  remarks  made  in  a  previous  paper  it  may  be  inferred 
that  the  opinion  is  rapidly  obtaining  amongst  the  educated 
Welsh  that  Calvinistic  Methodism,  in  its  present  state,  can- 
not prosper.     Notwithstanding  the  analysis  of  the  statistics 
for  the  year  1868,  some  may  still  think  they  present  a  favour- 
able aspect ;  but  it  is  beginning  to  be  felt  by  close  observers 
that,  unless  there  be  very  shortly  a  thorough  shaking  of  the 
dry  bones,  and  a  thorough  upheaval  of  the  open  valley,  it  is 
impossible  that  the  denomination  can  continue  to  live.     The 
old   times  when   the   thunders  of  Daniel    Rowlands   made 
Welshmen  quake,  when  Christians  travelled  sixty  miles  to  be 
present  at  the  Lord's  table,  when  ministers  were  few  in  the 
Principality,  and  the  sounds  of  the  Gospel  as  infrequent  as 
the  song  of  the  nightingale — those  old  times  are  passed  away 
for  ever,  but  Calvinistic  Methodism  is  the  same.     Nay,  oh, 
nay:  when   Calvinistic   Methodism   rose  it   was  surrounded 
with  a  halo  of  glory,  beautiful  and  gorgeous  in  its  spiritual 
significance  and   moral  influence  as  the  cloud  that  looked 
down  upon  the  Israelites  journeying  through  the  wilderness ; 
but  the  divine  halo  of  self-sacrificing  earnestness  seems  to 
have  vanished  away  like  the  baseless   fabric   of  a  vision, 
leaving  not  a  wrack  behind.     Ah,  yes,   the  bones!     The 
bones !    They  are  the  same  now  as  when  John  Elias's  gifted 
eloquence  threw  over  them  the  drapery  of  heaven,  and  the 
profound  Jones,  of  Talsarn,  arrayed  them  in  the  paraphernalia 
of  the  higher  wisdom,  and  the  silver-tongfued  poet  of  Panty- 
celyn  stirred  them  with  the  music  of  his  songs.     But  how  the 
mighty  have  fallen  !    The  bones,  with  all  their  repulsive  hide- 
ousness,  are  strewed  about  our  feet  as  if  they  indicated  the 
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wreck  of  some  mighty  system,  whose  far-reaching  influence 
enclosed  Wales  in  its  soft  embrace.     It  is  impossible  but  that 
the  most   ignorant  and   purblind  of  the  followers  and  sup- 
porters of  Calvinistic  Methodism  must  see  that  its  grand  old 
respectability  is  rapidly  passing  away,  and  is  being  superseded 
by  a  despicable  meanness  that  could  have  found  no  pabulum 
for  its  support  but  in  that  nourishing  soil  and  feculent  atmo- 
sphere produced  by  the  collision  and  then  collusion  of  minds 
vacillating  between  faithful  adherence  to  the  influences  of  true 
religion  and  subservience  to  the  desire  for  the  world's  canker- 
ing gain.     Say  not  this  is  a  libel  on  religion !  say  not  it  is  an 
insult  to  Calvinistic  Methodism !  say  not  it  is  an  untruthful 
representation  of  the  Welsh  !     Nay,  it  is  the  truth,  that  by- 
and-by  will   prevail !      The   character  of  the   Welshman  is 
rapidly  becoming  deteriorated.     This  is  not  the  place  to 
advance  reasons  for  this  assertion  ;  nevertheless,  and  notwith- 
standing the  able  letters  of  the  member  for  Merth)rr,  it  is  a 
fact  that  will  never  be  disproved   that,  wherever  the  Welsh 
give  way  to  English  teaching  and  become  absorbed  in  the 
transactions  of  commerce,  their  minds  attain  an  abnormal 
condition  most   detrimental  to  the  encouragement  of  tnie 
religion.     The  result  is,  therefore,  a  compromise  between  reli- 
gion and  gold,  between  God  and  Mammon,  between  respect- 
ability and  meanness,  in  which  the  predominating  factor  is 
always  that  which   furnishes  the  greatest   amount   of  self- 
satisfaction. 

It  is  very  natural  that  the  question  should  be  immediately 
asked.  What  are  the  reasons  why  this  condition  of  things 
should  have  supervened  ?  As  far  as  Calvinistic  Methodism  is 
concerned,  the  answer  is  as  easily  rendered  as  the  question  is 
asked.  Wales  is  now  no  longer  in  the  position  she  occupied 
towards  the  Gospel  when  first  Rowlands,  of  Llangeitho,  and 
harris,  of  Trevecca,  went  amidst  her  byeways  and  hedges  to 
deliver  the  eternal  message.  The  plan,  therefore,  that  was 
most  excellent  and  successful  in  its  results  in  those  days  is  no 
longer  applicable.  More ;  it  is  not  only  inapplicable,  but  at 
variance  with  all  conceivable  notions  of  what  are  the  best 
means  for  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel.     The  chief  prin- 
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ciple  of  the  plan  is  "  ministerial  itinerancy."  In  the  old  days, 
when  first  established,  it  meant  that,  as  there  were  very  few 
ministers,  wherever  churches  had  been  formed  the  principal 
members  should  carry  on  the  services  in  their  ablest  manner, 
and  the  ministers  would  make  periodical  visitations,  to  preach 
sermons,  examine  the  spiritual  state  of  the  church,  and  admi- 
nister the  sacrament  It  was  also  the  duty  of  the  ministers  to 
establish  preaching  posts  or  stations  wherever  they  saw  eligible 
positions.  Most  of  these  ministers  travelled  on  horseback, 
and  so  absorbed  were  they  in  the  work  of  their  great  Master 
that  the  question  of  adequate  remuneration  was  entirely 
foreign  to  their  most  selfish  thoughts.  Board  and  lodging  for 
man  and  beast  were  the  most  they  sought,  and  for  which  when 
obtained  they  were  exceedingly  glad  and  thankful.  In  the 
present  day  itinerancy  means  that  ministers  should  go  useless 
travels  for  long  distances,  crossing  each  other's  paths  on  their 
way  to  their  destinations  ;  that  they  should  go  from  one  town, 
where  they  reside  close  to  their  church,  to  another  town  a  long 
distance  off,  from  which  another  minister  will  come  to  the 
town  the  previous  one  left,  and  all  to  preach  a  couple  of  ser- 
mons that  have  been  coddled,  cooked,  dished,  swallowed,  and 
digested  a  hundred  times  before ;  that  they  should  be  goaded 
on  to  the  required  mark  by  the  inuendos  of  vulgar  deacons, 
uneducated  elders,  and  a  set  of  incomprehensible  gossip- 
mongers  who  congregate  at  the  chapel-house  where  the 
minister  fares,  and  retail  all  the  slander  from  between  Liver- 
pool and  the  Bristol  Channel ;  that  they  should  be  looked 
down  upon  by  the  middle  class,  composed  of  petty  shop- 
keepers who,  by  dint  of  hard  scraping  and  ill-feeding  of 
employes,  have  managed  to  hoard  sufficient  to  give  them 
what  they  think  a  right  of  precedence  over  their  educated 
ministerial  brother,  and  also  of  ignorant  farmers  and  others 
who  have  become  so  indurated  with  the  belief  that  they 
should  get  their  religion  on  the  cheap  that  they  see  nothing 
except  as  it  is  reflected  in  the  light  of  a  copper  piece.  These 
expressions  to  some  will  perhaps  appear  hard,  and  the  over- 
flow of  a  malignant  mind,  but  they  are  penned  in  sorrow. 
For  the  certitude  of  their  truth  it  is  only  necessary  to  appeal 
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to  the  ministry,  the  educated  diaconate,  the  liberal-hearted 
tradesman,  and  the  broad-minded  farmer,  of  which  there  are 
many  glorious  representatives  throughout  North  and  South 
Wales. 

But,  at  the  same  time,  although  itinerancy  is  the  ruling 
principle  of  Gospel  propagation  means  amongst  the  Cal- 
vinistic  Methodists,  still  there  are  various  qualifications  to 
which  it  is  subject,  so  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  give  a 
correct  idea  of  ministerial  labour  in  Wales  without  a  thorough 
systematic  classification  of  the  ministry.  This  it  is  impossible 
to  do  without  sometimes  passing  from  the  clear  indisputable 
position  of  facts  to  the  debatable  land  of  opinion.  In  the 
opinions,  however,  which  will  be  expressed  in  the  following 
paragraphs,  a  conscientious  regard  will  be  continually  enter- 
tained for  the  great  principles  of  truth,  and  the  great  interests 
of  the  Founder  of  Christianity. 

According  to  the  views  previously  expressed,  itinerancy  is 
one  great  source  of  ministerial  poverty,  and  poverty  is  the 
great  detriment  to  the  success  of  the  ministry  amongst  Cal- 
vinistic  Methodists.  It  is  impossible  in  the  present  day  that 
the  minister  should  perform  his  duties  with  that  ability,  com- 
fort, and  pleasure  which  his  position  demands  when  he  has  to 
contend  against  the  terrible  necessity  of  paying  his  way  and 
making  both  ends  meet  with  inadequate  means.  The  means 
he  has  at  his  disposal  are  now  just  the  same  in  their  nature  as 
those  he  possessed  when  Calvinistic  Methodism  was  being 
established,  while  the  necessities  of  the  present  times  and 
the  demands  of  social  intercourse — ^both  in  a  measure  due 
to  the  success  that  has  attended  the  progress  of  Calvinistic 
Methodism — are  infinitely  greater.  Moreover,  the  means 
possessed  years  ago  could  be  made  use  of  with  greater 
advantage  than  they  can  in  the  present  day.  As  is  con- 
tinually proved  in  the  consideration  of  other  subjects,  the 
cost  of  living  is  now  far  greater  than  formerly.  Food  is 
dearer,  rents  are  far  higher,  the  amenities  of  social  inter- 
course necessitate  a  more  expensive  toilet,  and  the  cost  of 
travelling,  despite  the  introduction  of  railways  into  some  of 
the  remotest  comers  of  the  country,  has  increased  tenfold. 
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With  these  lai^er  demands  on  the  minister's  pocket — demands 
that  are  more  or  less  necessarily  incidental  to  the  performance 
of  his  duties,  whether  as  pastor  over  some  Church  or  as  itine- 
rant preacher — it  is  almost  beyond  his  power,  however  able, 
to  struggle  against  the  soul-destroying  influence  of  worldly 
cares,  and  the  natural  result  follows:  he  appears  amongst 
the  churches  in  a  state  of  semi- respectability,  which,  besides 
causing  a  reflex  action  upon  his  own  soul,  to  the  destruction 
of  all  those  thoughts  that  hasten  the  development  of  his 
nobler  nature,  also  encourages  amongst  those  by  whom  he  is 
surrounded,  not  omitting  the  best  of  Christians,  the  inclination 
to  place  their  feet  upon  one  who  is  already  apparently  beneath 
them.  It  may  be  said  that  these  are  difficulties  to  which  the 
majority  of  those  who  have  taken  upon  themselves  the  service 
of  their  heavenly  Father  are  necessarily  liable,  and  that  through 
the  very  nature  of  the  case  they  are  the  more  easily  overcome. 
True,  the  point  is  indisputable  ;  and  when  will  be  unrolled  the 
long  record  preserved  among  the  eternal  archives,  the  writings 
will  tell  of  the  innumerable  servants  of  the  Lord  who  have 
lived  a  life  of  martyrdom  and  self-sacrifice,  from  the  very 
moment  they  first  engaged  in  His  service  until  the  hour  when 
they  passed  over  the  boundary  line  to  receive  their  reward. 
But  notwithstanding  the  mighty  powers  of  self-denial  and 
humble  deference  to  the  ways  of  a  mysterious  Providence, 
which  we  are  to  suppose  all  ministers  possess,  it  must  also  be 
considered  that  they  are  still  human,  and  that  they  can  appre- 
ciate comforts  as  well  as  those  whose  positions  have  blessed 
them  with  plenty. 

Taking  a  general  view  of  the  Welsh  Calvinistic  ministers, 
they  are  divisible  into  five  classes,  each  possessing  features 
rendering  it  perfectly  distinct  from  the  others.  But,  besides 
these  five  strongly-marked  classes,  there  are  various  minor 
divisions,  possessing  some  characteristics  at  variance  from,  and 
some  that  assimilate  to,  the  characteristics  of  others.  These 
in  their  position  are  something  akin  to  that  occupied  by  the 
lower  orders  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  where  there  are  to  be 
found  some  species  possessing  individual  and  relative  charac- 
teristics at  the  same  time.     However,  as  far  as  all  practical 
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purposes  are  concerned,  it  is  unnecessary  to  bestow  upon 
these  any  attention  further  than  to  say  that  they  do  not 
interfere  with  the  general  division  of  the  ministers  into  five 
classes : — 

1st.  Ministers  proper;  according  to  the  practice  of  other 
denominations,  those  who  are  pastors  of  churches. 

2nd.  Ministers  styled  "  bugails  "  (bugail  is  Welsh  for  shep- 
herd or  herdsman  ;  the  free  rendering  of  the  word  would 
perhaps  be  "  pastor  "). 

3rd.  Ministers  who  have  little  to  engage  their  attention 
further  than  the  making  of  sermons,  nothing  else  particularly 
being  demanded  of  them. 

4th.  Ministers  engaged  in  secular  employment,  but  who 
give  more  attention  to  their  higher  calling. 

Sth.  Ministers  engaged  in  secular  employment,  to  which 
they  give  more  attention  than  to  their  preaching  and  pastoral 
duties. 

To  persons  unacquainted  with  the  painfully  unsystematic 
working  of  Calvinistic  Methodism,  and  the  strange  crudities 
discoverable  in  its  constitution,  the  above  five  definitions  of 
its  ministry  will  no  doubt  appear  disgracefully  characteristic 
of  a  priesthood  never  conceived  by  the  great  Founder  of 
Christianity.  It  is  necessary,  however,  to  make  one  or  two 
comments  on  some  of  the  principal  features  of  the  foregoing 
classifications. 

'  The  first  class  is  composed  of  ministers  proper;  according  to 
the  practice  of  other  denominations,  those  who  are  pastors  of 
churches.  For  the  most  part  these  are  to  be  found  amongst 
the  English  portion  of  Welsh  Calvinistic  Methodism.  Pos- 
sibly it  may  not  be  advisable  here  to  enter  into  any  long 
disquisition  on  the  qualifications  of  the  Anglo- Welsh  Calvin- 
istic Methodist  ministers,  and  of  their  success  in  the  transition 
spheres  where  they  labour.  That  these  men  are  earnest,  and 
good,  and  unselfish,  and  noble  in  their  Christianity  there  is 
not  the  slightest  shadow  of  doubt  ;  but  that  their  abilities  en- 
title them  to  the  character  of  men  for  the  times,  is  an  opinion 
found  nowhere  but  in  the  dreams  and  imaginations  of  re- 
ligious castle-builders.     It  is  a  vastly  important  fact,  however 
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imperceptible  it  may  be  to  the  short-sighted,  that  Wales  is 
passing  through  a  great  crisis.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to 
meet  this  crisis  on  equal  terms,  that  there  should  occupy  the 
settled  pulpit  men  of  great  attainments,  of  great  courage, 
of  strong  perseverance,  and  of  unyielding  energy ;  and  un- 
less henceforth  this  be  the  character  Calvinistic  Methodist 
ministers  will  obtain  and  maintain  for  themselves,  then  the 
grand  old  system  that  regenerated  Wales  is  doomed  for  ever. 
But  here  the  question  arises.  How  is  it  possible  to  create  and 
nourish  a  ministry  of  such  a  character,  unless  there  be  that 
wherewith  to  pay  for  all  the  mind  and  labour  ?  To  get  things 
done  well  in  these  days  it  is  necessary  to  pay  well.  Poverty, 
as  previously  intimated,  is  the  great  cause  of  a  weak  ministry, 
and  without  a  remedy  applied  to  this  sore  the  system  will 
always  continue  weak. 

Perhaps  it  will  be  well  to  give  once  more  an  idea  of  minis- 
ters' salaries  in  Wales.  Throughout  the  Principality,  according 
to  the  published  statistics  for  the  year  1868,  there  are  433 
ministers  and  385  preachers.  The  sums  received  by  them  for 
their  services  amount  in  the  aggregate  to  £41,662  ^s.  6^d.,  or 
to  about  £$0  i8j.  j\d,  per  man  per  annum.  It  becomes  a 
very  interesting  question  what  the  poor  things  do  with  the 
odd  pence  and  farthings.  There  is  also  an  important  fraction 
which  has  not  been  taken  into  consideration,  but  which  enters 
a  long  way  into  the  value  of  a  sixpenny  loaf.  Fancy  the  one 
hundred  and  ninety-eight  409ths  of  a  farthing !  There  is 
something  consummately  grand  in  such  an  addition  being 
made  to  a  poor  Welsh  Calvinistic  Methodist  minister's  salary. 
"  Alas  for  the  rarity  of  Christian  charity ! "  Some  will  very 
likely  say  the  above  is  not  a  fair  idea  of  the  minister's  income, 
and  with  at  least  plausible  reason.  There  are  some  who  get 
over  ;£'200  per  annum,  like  the  great  men  of  Liverpool.  True, 
but  Liverpool  is  a  law  for  itself,  a  kind  of  indefinable  aristo- 
cratic republic,  where,  like  husband  and  wife,  Calvinistic 
Methodism  and  selfishness  walk  arm  in  arm,  accompanied  by 
the  mannikin  Purse- pride.  This  much,  however,  is  evident: 
if  there  are  some  ministers  getting  over  ;f  lOO,  and  the  aver- 
age salary  is  just  over  £^0  only,  a  few,  to  say  the  least,  must 
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be  receiving  a  very  small  pittance  indeed — scarcely  sufficient 
to  keep  skin  and  bone  together.  Thus  the  financial  con- 
sideration of  the  ministry  is  actually  worse  than  that  which 
the  statistics  assign  it  How  is  it  possible^  then,  that  upon 
£^0 — with  its  shillings,  pence,  farthings,  and  fraction  of  a 
farthing  into  the  bargain — a  minister  should  be  able  to  give 
his  family  proper  food  and  clothing,  array  himself  in  a  re- 
spectable black  suit  on  Sundays,  so  that  he  may  be  invited 
to  say  grace  at  Deacon  Jones's  table,  keep  up  a  respectable 
appearance  during  the  week,  mingle  with  independent  mind 
among  ministers  of  other  denominations  who  receive  two, 
three,  or  four  hundred  a  year,  buy  books  to  keep  himself  on 
a  level  with  the  thought  of  the  age,  and,  above  all,  preach 
good  sermons  on  Sunday,  so  that  even  his  stipend,  miserable 
as  it  is,  may  not  be  wrested  from  him,  and  he  be  sent  into 
the  wide  wide  world  dependent  upon  the  charity  of  others. 

It  is  needless  to  rest  any  longer  upon  this  subject  Many 
instances  will  be  perceived,  and  many  inferences  will  be 
drawn,  by  the  thinking  reader,  as  the  other  portions  of  the 
classification  are  elucidated,  clearly  proving  that  not  only 
poverty  is  the  great  impediment  to  the  creation  of  a  success- 
ful stated  ministry,  but  that  ministerial  poverty  is  one  of  the 
banes  of  Calvinistic  Methodism. 

The  second  division  consists  of  ministers  generally  styled 
"  bugails."  They  are  men  who  have  the  spiritual  oversight  of 
a  Church  during  week-days,  and  preach  to  the  same  Church 
a  certain  number  of  Sundays  throughout  the  year,  according 
to  agreement  They  are  generally  chosen  by  the  Church  over 
which  they  are  called  partially  to  preside,  on  account  of  their 
qualifications  as  to  preaching  powers  and  performance  of 
pastoral  duties.  Of  course,  these  are  items  that  enter  into  the 
considerations  of  all  churches  of  all  denominations  when 
they  seek  a  pastor,  and  are  all  subservient  to  the  question  of 
salary ;  but  in  the  generality  of  instances,  where  the  unnatural 
system  of  half-pastorship  prevails,  the  minister's  settled  salary 
is  not  much  over  what  an  expert  needlewoman  could  obtain 
for  making  shirts.  Oh  for  a  Tom  Hood  to  write  the  •*  Song 
of  the  Sermon ! "     The  great  evil  incidental  to  this  hybrid- 
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ous  system  is  the  certain  difficulty  always  experienced  by 
every  "  bugail "  in  arriving  at  a  proper  idea  of  the  duties 
required  of  him  ;  and  then,  this  having  been  somehow  accom- 
plished, the  still  greater  difficulty  he  must  feel  in  the  consci- 
entious discharge  of  those  duties,  owing  to  the  continual 
interference  of  his  other  pulpit  labours  with  that  intimate 
connection  that  should  exist  between  himself  and  his  flock. 
When  a  minister  is  absent  from  his  Church  every  two  alternate 
Sabbaths,  he  cannot  be  in  a  proper  position  to  judge  of  its 
condition.  He  is  therefore  compelled  to  refer  for  informa- 
tion to  his  deacons,  and  these  generally  being  persons  who 
think  the  high  office  of  eldership  consists  only  in  looking  after 
the  finances,  giving  utterance  to  the  publications,  soliciting 
ministers'  services,  and  other  duties  of  like  nature,  entirely 
ignoring  those  spiritual  duties  which,  according  to  the  New 
Testament,  are  the  deacon's  sole  work,  and  which  are  also  the 
royal  insignia  of  his  office,  it  is  but  natural  to  conclude  the 
information  the  pastor  obtains  is  not  of  that  precise  nature 
upon  which  he  can  rely.  The  result  is,  therefore,  a  very  un- 
satisfactory relation  developes  itself  between  pastor  and  people, 
and  the  welfare  of  the  church  is  destroyed.  The  bond  of 
union  between  the  pastor  and  his  flock  should  be  intensely 
sensitive  before  it  can  be  complete.  Without  this  feature 
perfect  harmony  in  the  working  of  church  affairs  can  never 
be  achieved. 

The  third  class  of  ministers  found  amongst  the  Calvinistic 
Methodists  are  those  who  have  little  to  engage  their  atten- 
tion further  than  the  making  and  preaching  of  sermons.  To 
this  class  belong  all  those  who  have  no  stated  pastoral  duties, 
who  have  no  church  to  overlook,  and  who  have  no  secular 
employment  making  demands  upon  their  time.  These  are 
men  who  generally  preach  the  smallest  of  sermons,  the  stalest 
of  sermons,  the  worst  of  sermons ;  but  who  sometimes  preach 
the  best  of  sermons.  They  shine  at  associations,  at  monthly 
meetings,  on  the  "  taith  "  or  preaching  journey  through  the 
country  ;  but  when  fulfilling  their  ordinary  engagements,  the 
divine  fire  seems  to  have  vanished  from  their  souls,  and  they 
sink  into  the  position  of  ordinary  mortals.  Only  a  few  sermons 
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they  have  a  right  to  call  their  own  ;  but  these  are  generally 
far  superior  to  an3rthing  the  English  or  Scotch  pulpit  has  yet 
produced.  These  few  sermons  are  preached  so  frequently 
that  at  last  the  preachers  themselves  seem  to  go  through  the 
farce  of  parrot- talking.  For  ordinary  Sunday  engagements, 
if  at  a  place  where  his  stock  has  been  exhausted  by  previous 
delivery,  the  preacher  selects  a  new  text,  and  thereon  tacks 
suitable  portions  of  his  more  familiar  prelections,  and  the 
result  is  that,  if  delivered  in  a  happy  mood,  and  with  that 
feeling  peculiar  only  to  the  Welsh,  preacher  and  hearer  are 
intensely  satisfied. 

It  is  impossible  for  a  moment  to  cherish  the  thought  that 
ministers  of  this  class  entertain  a  true  idea  of  the  great  office 
which  they  have  to  fill  In  their  way,  no  doubt,  they  think 
they  are  doing  well  by  preaching  sermons  containing  very 
pretty  little  thoughts  with  prettier  little  turns,  and  certainly 
are  nearest  to  the  highest  ideal  of  God's  preacher  when  they 
play  upon  the  human  feelings,  by  means  of  that  alun  which  is 
so  familiar  and  acceptable  to  the  Welsh. 

Preachers  of  this  class  are  often  poets,  or  rather  bards,  who 
claim  for  themselves  the  right  of  being  considered  as  suc- 
cessors of  the  old  Celtic  bards,  and  of  having  inherited  their 
mantles.  Herein  lies  the  great  cause  of  their  apparent 
inability  successfully  to  perform  their  duties.  Their  souls 
seem  to  be  so  thoroughly  indurated,  or  rather,  softened,  with 
the  influence  of  the  divine  afflatus  that  finds  its  source  in 
seas,  forests,  mountains,  running  brooks,  and  the  songs  of 
birds,  that  at  last  they  become  dulled  to  the  small  still  voice 
that  tells  of  a  diviner  afflatus  necessary  to  the  salvation  of 
erring  mortals. 

Look  at  this  class  in  relation  to  the  churches  throughout 
Wales.  Nowhere  do  we  find  a  more  irresponsible  ministry. 
Nowhere  do  we  see  the  welfare  of  Christian  churches  so  little 
cared  for  by  the  servants  of  the  Almighty.  It  is  often  said 
the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood  sets  an  example  of  earnestness 
worthy  of  being  followed  by  the  whole  of  Christendom.  Surely 
if  all  Christendom  is  lax  in  displays  of  energy,  there  is  here 
in  Wales  the  very  lowest  degree  of  that  laxity,  for  where  there 
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is  no  responsibility  there  can  be  no  earnestness.  Moreover,  so 
far  has  this  disgraceful  feature  of  ministerial  irresponsibility 
been  carried,  that  it  is  beginning  to  be  mooted  by  some  who 
consider  themselves  as  legislators  of  great  weight  and  authority, 
who,  because  fancying  themselves  as  possessing  the  ear  of  the 
Association,  think  they  have  a  right  not  only  to  propound  but 
to  carry  out  any  notion  or  theory  that  would  be  recommended 
by  ordinary  mortals  only  because  of  its  strangeness,  and  who, 
while  wearily  dragging  themselves  through  an  everlasting 
Serbonian  bog,  are  continually  putting  their  fingers  into  some 
church  puddle,  and  stirring  up  the  reeking  sediment,  the 
strange  doctrine  is  being  mooted  by  these,  that  as  long  as  a 
minister  is  a  member  of  the  monthly  meeting  he  is  de  facto  et 
de  jure  a  Calvinistic  Methodist  without  retaining  connection 
with  any  individual  church.  How  far  this  doctrine  is  to  be 
carried  further  than  to  suit  the  convenience  of  its  propagators 
it  is  impossible  to  define.  One  thing  is  certain,  it  is  a  doctrine 
thoroughly  subversive  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  Calvin- 
istic Methodism,  and  unless  immediately  put  down  with  a 
strong  hand,  will  work  an  infinite  amount  of  danger  to  the 
constitution.  Away,  then,  with  this  fanciful  notion,  and  let 
every  minister  know  that  he  is  responsible  for  the  welfare  of 
every  church  to  which  he  preaches  ;  that  it  matters  something 
of  importance  to  him  whether  a  church  prospers  or  not ;  that 
his  relation  to  that  church  does  not  end  when  he  finishes  his 
sermon  and  descends  from  the  pulpit,  or  when  he  has  received 
his  fee  and  smoked  his  pipe  in  the  chapel-house. 

The  fourth  class  is  made  up  of  ministers  engaged  in  secular 
employment,  but  who  give  more  attention  to  their  higher 
calling.  With  these  men  secular  employment  is  only  a  means 
to  bring  them  a  sufficiency  of  food  and  clothing,  as  the  miser- 
able pay  they  receive  for  their  spiritual  services  is  scarcely 
sufficient  to  keep  them  in  genteel  poverty.  These,  as  a  general 
rule,  form  a  band  of  laborious,  earnest  men,  whose  loftiest 
aspiration  is  to  be  continually  engaged  in  the  endeavour  to 
save  souls.  Though  not  all  can  be  placed  under  the  category 
of  able  men,  yet  they  are  all  good,  and  thoroughly  imbued 
with  the  spirit  of   doing  good.     Ever  since  the  birth   of 
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Calvinistic  Methodism  this  class  has  been  the  source  of  great 
talented  men,  men  who  deserve  to  have  their  names  written 
in  characters  indelible  on  Time's  historic  scroll,  men  whose 
names  are  remembered  in  Paradise.  But  though  the  character 
of  this  class  is  so  good  and  so  noble,  it  is  a  class  very  liable  to 
dangers,  much  affected  by  them,  and  therefore  very  injurious 
to  the  interests  of  Calvinistic  Methodism.  It  is  hard,  very 
hard,  to  say  this ;  yet  it  must  be  said,  nevertheless,  because 
it  is  the  truth.  The  point  exposed  by  this  class  the  most 
liable  to  danger,  is  that  contained  in  the  fact  that  it  is  almost 
an  impossibility  to  carry  out  two  undertakings  possessing 
natures  most  remote  from  each  other,  unless  under  very  extra- 
ordinary circumstances.  In  one  or  the  other  of  the  under- 
takings it  is  generally  the  case  that  the  agent  comes  to  great 
grief.  In  thousands  of  instances  has  it  been  proved  that 
it  is  a  sheer  impossibility  for  the  really  clever  and  able 
man,  in  one  sphere  of  labour,  to  be  successful  in  another. 
The  clever  man  of  business  may  succeed  in  his  secular 
employment,  but  he  cannot  obtain  an  equivalent  amount  of 
success  in  his  ministerial  capacity.  His  more  important  duties 
must  suffer  while  he  becomes  richer  in  the  enjoyment  of 
blessings  held  out  by  the  world  as  the  guerdon  of  those  who 
run  in  the  race  for  wealth ;  or  else,  while  successful  in  his 
ministerial  labours,  his  business  suffers,  becomes  his  ruin,  and 
thereby  brings  a  slur  upon  his  holier  office.  The  able  minister 
who  fulfils  all  the  duties  of  his  office  with  that  conscientious- 
ness and  inexpressible  emotion  felt  only  by  him  who  is 
thoroughly  cognizant  of  his  personal  responsibility  as  the 
ambassador  of  the  Great  Teacher,  can  never  be  a  successful 
grocer  or  farmer.  John  Bunyan  was  a  tinker  by  profession, 
and  a  genius  by  nature.  In  all  probability  he  had  mended 
many  a  pot  and  soldered  many  a  tin  can  while  preparing  for 
his  ministerial  duties.  But  had  the  mending  of  pots  and  pans 
necessitated  the  severe  employment  of  his  mental  powers  to 
distinguish  the  quality  of  solder  and  the  degree  of  heat  most 
suitable  to  his  iron,  in  all  probability  the  centuries  would  not 
be  delighted  and  edified  in  the  perusal  of  those  dreams  no 
mortal  ever  dared  to  dream  before.     The  biographer  of  Paul 
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says  he  was  a  tcntmaker  by  profession,  and  that  during  the 
intervals  of  his  sacred  duties  he  worked  hard  for  his  daily 
bread.  But  had  Paul  been  necessitated  to  go  through  any 
mental  drudgery  while  pursuing  his  secular  employment, 
clever  as  he  was,  giant-like  in  his  intellectual  powers  as  he 
was,  the  probability  is  that  he  would  not  have  given  us  such 
magnificent  expositions  of  Christian  doctrine  as  are  to  be  found 
in  his  epistles.  If  there  were  known  something  more  of  the 
subjective  life  of  this  great  apostle,  his  admirers  would  find 
that,  while  stitching  his  canvas,  he  was  also  conning  over  the 
points  of  orations  like  to  that  he  delivered  on  Mars'  Hill, 
weaving  a  web  of  the  subtlest  logic  in  defence  of  his  creed,  or 
sharpening  the  shaft  of  irony  that  was  to  pierce  the  very  heart 
of  some  evil-dealing  Alexander  the  coppersmith.  Only  a  su- 
perhuman genius  could  succeed  in  two  capacities  when  mental 
operations  of  very  different  natures  are  in  continued  action. 
While,  therefore,  nowadays,  geniuses  are  as  scarce  as  "  herbs 
of  the  field  "  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile  after  the  locusts  had 
darkened  the  land,  and  men  of  moderate  parts  are  as  plentiful 
as  the  locusts  themselves,  it  is  but  reasonable  to  expect  that 
the  mighty  achievements  of  genius  should  not  be  accomplished 
by  fallible  mortals. 

The  foregoing  remarks,  however,  do  not  indicate  an  un- 
broken rule.  According  to  the  trite  saying,  "  there  are  excep- 
tions to  most  rules,"  so  there  are  comparative  exceptions  to  this. 
Though  it  is  almost  an  impossibility  to  point  out  one  success- 
ful minister  who  has  also  thoroughly  succeeded  in  business  to 
that  extent  which  the  world  calls  success,  yet  there  are  some, 
though  few,  who  have  achieved  a  position  of  competency, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  are  honoured  and  revered  by  their 
churches  as  much  as  if  they  had  never  stood  behind  a  counter, 
or  driven  the  quill  for  worldly  gain.  But  even  in  these  rare 
exceptions  there  are  adventitious  circumstances,  the  non- 
existence of  which  would  go  far  to  militate  against  the  personal 
achievement  of  the  double  prosperity. 

However  beautiful  may  be  the  phase  which  is  placed  around 
the  character  of  this  class,  it  is  impossible  not  to  see,  in  what- 
ever way  the  question  is  considered,  that  the  pursuit  of  worldly 
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gain  IS  very  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  God's  cause,  and 
that  it  would  be  far  better  if  all  Calvinistic  Methodist  minis- 
ters were  to  throw  aside  their  secular  employment 

The  last  stage  of  this  classification  is  occupied  by  those 
ministers  engaged  in  secular  employment,  to  which  they  give 
more  attention  than  to  their  preaching  and  pastoral  duties. 
There  are  some  who  will  say  that,  though  there  may  be  a  few 
of  this  description,  yet  their  number  will  not  warrant  their 
being  placed  in  a  distinct  class.  It  is  no  use  any  longer  closing 
the  eyes  to  the  fact  that  this  few  is  a  very  large  few,  and  is  a 
continually  increasing  few  ;  and  also  that  this  few  is  a  great 
sore  on  the  profile  of  Calvinistic  Methodism,  and  that  unless 
it  be  pretty  freely  cauterised,  it  will  spread  with  increasing 
rapidity,  until  the  whole  system  becomes  one  hideous  ulcer. 
Whether  it  is  consistent  with  the  proprieties  or  not  to  place 
this  few  in  a  distinct  class,  is  not  the  question ;  rather  the 
question  is.  Shall  this  few  be  allowed  to  exist  ?  Shall  Calvin- 
istic Methodism  any  longer  permit  men  to  assume  the  appear- 
ance of  the  service  of  Christ  and  make  use  of  it  as  a  means 
of  securing  their  temporal  welfare  ?  These  men  generally 
succeed  in  worldly  affairs,  and  become  rich  ;  but  their  hearts 
are  as  cold  as  the  Arctic  iceberg.  From  the  pulpit  they  talk 
at  the  people  concerning  Christ  and  Him  crucified,  but  they 
do  not  talk  to  the  people's  hearts.  While  speaking  of  the 
most  glorious  subject  of  the  Incarnation,  tl^ir  thoughts  are 
destitute  of  that  spirituality  which  alone  flows  into  the  yearn- 
ing souls  of  the  hearers.  It  is  true  they  do  not  bring  disgrace 
on  God's  cause  by  business  failure  or  bankruptcy,  but  the 
injury  they  work  is  of  a  tenfold  more  dangerous  nature.  They 
seem,  intentionally  or  not,  to  be  working  directly  for  the 
sensualising  of  everything  that  is  heavenly  about  religion. 
These  are  they  who,  in  a  sense,  are  wiser  in  their  generation 
than  the  children  of  light,  who  seek  out  present  enjoyment  to 
future  reward. 

Amongst  this  class  are  found  those  in  the  habit  of  breaking 
through  their  engagements.  Of  course,  in  the  various  other 
classes  mentioned  there  are  frequently  some  who  cannot 
meet  their  Sabbath  "publications"  through  circumstances  over 
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which  they  have  no  control ;  but  amongst  this  class  alone  are 
to  be  found  those  who  do  not  scruple,  after  having  promised 
to  supply  a  pulpit,  to  remain  away,  or  go  to  some  other  place 
where  their  sermon  has  not  been  heard  before ;  and  amongst 
these  are  also  to  be  found  men  who  make  two  engagements 
for  the  same  Sabbath,  and  then  go  to  the  place  most  con- 
venient, or  where  they  are  sure  of  the  largest  fee. 

It  is  a  great  wrong  at  any  time  to  take  advantage  of  religion 
as  a  stepping-stone  to  temporal  welfare ;  but  it  is  a  far  more 
terrible  wrong  to  persistently  make  it  the  ladder  to  temporal 
success.  There  are  some  who,  it  is  certain,  do  even  this,  but 
it  is  almost  an  impossibility  to  bring  them  to  book.  It  is 
nothing  more  than  correct  to  say  that  the  minister  who  ex- 
changes his  Sabbath  publication  in  one  county,  where  he  has 
no  worldly  attraction  on  the  following  Monday,  for  another  in  a 
different  county,  where  he  knows  he  can  transact  business  on 
the  succeeding  days — it  is  but  correct  to  say,  such  a  minister 
makes  a  tool  of  religion.  The  minister  who  makes  a  series  of 
engagements  in  a  distant  neighbourhood  because  he  knows  he 
has  temporal  concerns  requiring  his  attendance  there,  is  mak- 
ing of  religion  anything  but  the  first  purpose  for  which  it  was 
sent  into  the  world.  The  minister  who  goes  and  transacts 
business,  calculating  to  pay  his  expenses  out  of  his  preaching 
engagements,  is  bringing  disgrace  on  his  holy  office. 

Not  for  a  moment  is  it  asserted  that  such  conduct  is  a  gene- 
ral characteristic  of  the  Welsh  Calvinistic  ministry.  Far  from 
it.  But  that  it  should  occur  even  in  a  few  instances  is  a  proof 
of  the  inefficiency  of  existing  arrangements. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  pursue  the  subject  any  further.  Enough 
has  been  stated  here  to  show  plainly  that  Welsh  Calvinistic 
Methodism  labours  under  an  incubus  of  incongruities,  created 
by  the  unsatisfactory  state  of  its  ministry,  and  that  this  un- 
satisfactory state  is  to  a  great  degree  the  result  of  its  minis- 
terial poverty. 

Naturally  the  questions  arise,  Where  and  what  is  the  re- 
medy.^ and.  Who  is  to  apply  it?  They  are  very  delicate 
questions,  which  the  ministers  themselves  will  be  the  last  in 
advancing.    They  are  questions  which  have  never  been  placed 
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prominently  before  the  monthly  meetings  and  associations. 
They  are  questions  interesting  and  important  alike  to  minis- 
ters, deacons,  members,  and  hearers.  They  are  questions 
which,  if  left  in  abeyance,  will  by-and-by  cause  an  amount  of 
injury  to  the  interests  of  Calvinistic  Methodism  irreparable 
through  all  the  years  of  the  future. 
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**  Thou  that  intendest  to  the  Church  to-day, 

•*  Come,  take  a  turn,  or  two,  before  thou  go' at, 

'*  In  the  Church-yard  ;  the  walk  is  in  thy  way, 

**  But  he  that  unprepared  rashly  ventures, 

'*  Hastens  perhaps  to  seal  his  death's  indentures,** 

Christopheh  Ha&yxb, 
The  Synagogue. 

It  is  no  disrespect  to  the  supporters  of  the  remarkable 
Bill  "for  the  amendment  of  the  Burial  Laws,"  now 
before  the  House  of  Lords,  to  say  that  its  title  has  some- 
thing in  it  of  painful  mockery  to  a  very  large  number  of 
clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England. 

The  amendment  of  the  Burial  Laws  I  They  have  long 
thought  that  those  laws  pressed  very  heavily  upon  the 
Church,  and  have  earnestly  desired  to  see  their  amendment, 
and  here  is  a  Bill  for  the  very  purpose,  which  has  passed 
the  House  of  Commons. 

It  introduces  very  radical  changes,  and  new  principles 
into  our  English  law  and  custom  ;  it  is  alteration  rather 
than  amendment ;  and  yet  in  spite  of  this,  when  the  Bill 
is  examined,  the  points  on  which  these  clergymen  longed 
for  an  amendment,  are  not  even  touched,  or  only  touched 
Bo  far,  that  if  these  amendments  become  law  as  they 
stand,  their  grievances  will  be  worse,  far  worse,  than  before. 

For  this  Bill  with  so  hopeftil  a  title,  is  not  an  amend- 
ment of  the  Burial  Laws,  in  the  interest  of  the  Churchy 
but  in  the  interest  of  Dissenters,  understanding  here  by 
Dissenters,  all  bodies  of  whatever  creed,  who  have  some 
registered  place  of  worship  in  the  country. 

But  taking  it  as  it  stands,  the  following  points  about 
the  Bill,  (supposing  it  to  be  the  same  as  that  amended 
in  committee  last  year)  are  worthy  of  special  consideration. 

1st  It  is  singular,  that  while  the  Bill  is  certainly  for 
those  who  do  not  belong  to  the  Church,  yet  it  is  nowhere 
specified  that  it  is  for  them. 


At  the  request  of  some  one  who  has  the  condact  of  a 
fimeraly  leave  is  given  to  any  member  or  minister,  of  any 
body  having  a  registered  place  of  worship,  to  conduct  a 
service  in  the  Church-yard ;  but  though  it  appears  that 
only  such  members  may  officiate,  yet  the  BiU  leaves  it 
open  to  everyone,  Churchman  or  not,  to  ask  for  their 
services.  The  law  will  seem  to  say  to  everyone,  if  you 
do  not  like  the  services  of  the  clergyman  at  the  funeral, 
you  may  choose  one  or  more  members  of  any  registered 
body,  for  we  will  accredit  these,  pro  tantOj  as  officiating 
ministers. 

The  question  then  arises,  why  is  the  Bill  made  so  very 
wide  in  its  scope  ?  has  it  some  other  object  than  to  give 
relief  to  professed  Dissenters  ? 

2nd.  Wide  as  the  BiU  is,  we  may  further  notice  that 
difficulties  will  still  arise  as  to  the  interment  of  such  as 
are  free-thinkers,  unattached  to  any  society.  They  may 
perhaps  register  a  place  for  the  worship  of  humanity,  and 
have  some  kind  of  membership.  K  not,  though  they  may 
claim  exemption  from  the  service,  they  must  follow  to  the 
grave  in  silence,  while  at  the  next  funeral  some  "embo- 
died" secularist  may  have  free  opportunity  to  expound 
his  views  on  death  and  religion  to  the  astonished  crowd. 
Possibly  they  are  still  to  be  left  to  the  Office  of  the  Church. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  much  is  gained  by  the  slight 
restriction  as  to  those  who  may  take  part,  contained  in 
the  term  "  members  of  a  religious  body  having  a  registered 
place  of  worship."  Member  is  a  loose  term,  worship  not 
very  precise;  is  the  clergyman  to  enquire  about  the 
membership,  and  the  registering,  or  to  take  any  steps  to 
prevent  the  service  being  held  if  he  doubt  their  reality? 

3rd.  Are  we  honestly  asked  by  the  promoters  of  this 
Bill  to  respect  their  conscientious  grievances,  and  to  make 
concessions  in  consequence?  K  so,  these  persons  can 
not  refuse  to  consider  the  conscientious  and  deeply  felt 
grievances  of  Churchmen  themselves. 

Without  referring  to  their  feelings  as  to  this  assault  on 


old  privileges,  or  to  the  pain  which  they  feel,  when  every 
form  of  religion  or  irreligion  is  permitted  to  be  preached 
in  consecrated  ground,  (though  these  feelings  deserve 
consideration,)  let  us  take  this  point  :  — 

Churchmen  (especially  clergymen,  who  having  to  act 
in  the  name  of  the  Church,  are  of  course  more  alive  to 
the  working  of  the  present  law,)  have  long  been  anxious 
for  some  relief  in  consequence  of  the  indiscriminate  use 
of  the  Burial  Service.  This  is  a  deep,  though,  it  must  be 
admitted,  not  an  universal  feeling.  Now  if  the  Dissenters 
wish  us  to  consider  their  grievance,  which  is  that  they  are 
forced  to  be  silent  when  they  would  like  to  speak,  they 
ought  in  fairness  to  be  ready  to  allow  the  consideration  of 
the  grievance  of  the  clergyman,  which  is  that  he  often 
must  speak,  when  he  had  rather  be  silent;  and  this 
grievance  is  certainly  the  greater  one  of  the  two. 

Surely  it  is  a  cruel  thing  to  admit  all  sects  into  the 
Churchyard,  and  leave  the  clergyman  in  the  midst  of 
them,  with  his  difficulties  only  aggravated. 

4th.  What  after  all  is  the  real  object  of  the  Bill  ?  Is 
it  to  give  some  comfort  to  mourners  at  the  grave,  or  is  it 
to  take  advantage  of  a  plausible  opportunity  to  get  a 
firm  hold  on  the  Churchyards,  with  a  view  to  further 
aggression  ?  If  the  latter  be  the  object,  it  is  a  wicked 
use  of  a  sacred  subject ;  but  if  the  former,  then  why  is  it 
not  enoagh  to  ask  leave  for  professed  Dissenters  to  dispense 
with  the  Service  of  the  Church  ;  or  if  that  be  not  enough, 
why  ask  for  more  than  a  qtiiet  and  reverent  service  at 
the  grave  itself?  Why,  to  permit  this,  should  the  Bill 
give  every  one  power  to  call  in  the  services  of  any  member 
whoever  he  be,  to  make  processions,  to  have  any  sort  of 
ceremony,  to  pray,  to  teach,  to  preach,  if  only  what  he 
does  is  religious ; — and  if  it  be  not,  who  is  to  prosecute 
and  who  to  decide  ? 

5th.  Have  those  members  of  the  Church  who  helped 
to  pass  this  Bill  through  the  House  of  Conmions,  really 
considered  the  relative  position  of  the  clergyman  of  the 


Church,  and  the  favoured  individuals  admitted  to  officiate 
in  his  Churchyard  ?    It  is  simply  this. 

The  law  prevents  the  clergyman  from  using  any  but 
one  fixed  service,  from  altering  a  single  sentence,  and 
compels  him  to  read  it  .over  all  sorts  of  people,  and  also 
over  the  Dissenters,  if  they  can  not  find  some  one  else  to 
conduct  a  service  of  their  own;  while  it  gives  to  any 
member  invited,  absolute  liberty  to  accept  or  refuse,  to  do 
or  say  anything  he  likes.  Can  anything  be  more  arbi- 
trary and  unjust  than  this  result  of  the  proposed  law  ? 
anything  more  unreasonable  and  absurd  than  the  different 
power  given  to  these  respective  parties  by  the  State  ? 

In  order  to  see  the  way  in  which  the  Bill  will  sometimes 
work,  let  us  take  two  cases  not  unlikely  ones  to  happen. 
Pass  over  the  procession  of  the  Roman  Catholic,  the  great 
local  preacher  brought  up  to  improve  the  occasion,  the 
political  Dissenter  glad  to  get  a  legal  footing  in  the  Church 
yard,  or  the  curious  gathering  round  the  Mormonite,  and 
look  at  this  case.  Any  factious  man,  suppose  a  Church- 
man, has  power  under  the  Bill,  at  the  foneral  of  his  rela- 
tive, himself  perhaps  a  Churchman,  to  annoy  his  neigh- 
bours, or  his  clergyman,  or  even  his  relatives,  by  inviting 
some  members  of  any  body  to  pray  or  preach  in  the 
Churchyard ;  and  it  would  seem  these  persons  might  even 
use  the  service  of  the  Church  itself. 

Or  here  is  another  case.  Some  notoriously  bad  charac- 
ter is  to  be  buried.  His  friends,  attending  a  chapel;  apply 
for  the  services  of  their  minister  to  perform  86me  cere- 
mony and  to  preach.  If  he  likes  he  may  accept  the  invi- 
tation, but  it  is  quite  conceivable  that  he  might  say, 
^'  this  is  a  painful  case,  it  would  not  be  well  for  me  to 
officiate,  but  go  to  the  Clergyman,  he  is  obliged  under 
pains  and  penalties  to  read  the  service  of  the  Church 
over  every  one." 

No  one  can  doubt,  who  looks  at  it,  that  many  reverent 
aiul  touching  services  will  be  performed  under  this  pro- 
posed Act,  but  that  is  not  the  main  question.    Without 


the  smallest  intention  to  sneer  at  these,  it  is  still  ne- 
cessary to  point  out  that  two  such  cases  are  possible  and 
likely;  the  first,  because  of  the  unnecessary  provisions  of 
the  Bill,  the  second  because  of  the  absence  of  any  amend- 
ment in  the  interests  of  the  Church.   Even  were  it  granted 
that  some  service  were  to  be  permitted  under  an  Act  of 
Parliament  to  Dissenters  in  the  Churchyards,  it  is  quite 
unnecessary  that  either  of  these  cases  should  be  possible 
under  the  terms  of  the  Act     Perhaps  also  these  things 
are  possible  in  some  town  Cemeteries  now,  but  it  is  quite 
obvious,  that  what  is  done  in  a  Country  Church  yard,  in 
the  midst  of  the  village,  under  the  shadow  of  the  Church, 
has  a  very  different  aspect. 

It  has  been  said  in  the  House  of  Commons  that  to  sup- 
pose any  Dissenters  would  abuse  the  opportunity  to 
foment  any  feeling  against  the  Church,  or  would  abuse  it 
in  any  way,  is  an  insult  to  them. 

The  worthlessness  of  this  argument  may  be  easily  seen. 
If  any  question  were  raised  as  to  entrusting  the  clergy- 
man with  full  discretionary  power  as  to  refusing  a  service, 
or  arranging  any  service  that  he  liked,  it  would  be  doubt- 
less urged  by  the  very  same  people,  that  this  power  would- 
be  dangerous,  and  would  lead  to  serious  abuses.  Perhaps 
it  might.  But  the  Clergy  of  the  English  Church  form  a 
select  body  out  of  the  members  of  that  Church,  and  it 
would  be  readily  allowed  that  they  would  not,  for  Chris- 
tian spirit  and  gentlemanly  feeling,  compare  unfavourably 
with  that  large  and  mixed  assemblage  composed  of  all 
the  members  of  all  the  sects.  Yet  the  State  is  expected 
to  entrust  this  large  and  heterogeneous  multitude  with 
the  most  ample  opportunities  of  annoyance  to  the  Church, 
and  it  is  indignantly  urged  that  in  their  hands  no  abuses 
will  arise  I  It  is  quite  astonishing  that  any  one,  at 
least  if  he  be  conversant  with  parts  of  England  where 
there  is  a  strong  Dissenting  and  Badical  spirit,  should  not 
see  that  abuses  must  inevitably  arise  from  unchecked 
ceremonies  or  speeches  in  parish  Churchyards. 


Let  every  one  who  does  not  see  that  the  Bill  is  a  very 
serious  one,  look  well  to  its  provisions.  Is  it  a  simple 
measure  of  relief  for  Dissenters  ?  Its  terms  admit  of 
every  person  using  it,  if  so  disposed.  Is  it  merely  to 
allow  Dissenters  to  secure  the  services  of  their  own  Minis- 
ter? It  gives  them  the  pick  of  all  the  members  of  all 
denominations  within  their  reach.  Supposing  its  res- 
trictions advisable,  can  they  be  carried  out  ?  They  are  so 
slight  that  a  clergyman  can  not  be  expected  to  exercise 
any  check  at  all ;  how  can  he  enquire  who  is  a  member, 
or  decide  if  the  service  were  "  religious"  ? 

Is  it  again  a  temporary  provision  till  other  graveyards 
can  be  formed?  There  is  a  clause  in  the  Bill,  which 
keeps  all  Church-yards  open  in  many  cases  to  its  pro- 
visions, and  even  those  very  Cemeteries  made  under  the 
proposed  Act  to  be  exempted. 

But  since  the  Bill  has  not  yet  passed  the  House  of 
Lords,  how  had  it  best  be  met  by  those  who  see  its  evils, 
some  of  which  only  are  dealt  with  here  ? 

There  is  a  considerable  number  of  persons,  who  simply 
advocate  resistance,  and  hope  to  remain  in  statu  quo;  but 
the  state  of  the  law  as  it  now  affects  the  Church,  and  the 
hostility  of  those  ready  to  seize  each  recurring  case  of 
grievance,  and  utilize  it,  makes  this  course  undesirable, 
if  not  impos.dble. 

Otliers  propose  as  a  remedy,  that  a  clergyman  should 
be  permitted,  at  the  wish  of  the  friends,  to  dispense  with 
the  service  of  the  Church,  leaving  them  to  have  any  ser- 
vice they  liked  at  their  house  or  chapel. 

Such  a  permission  is  reasonable  and  much  needed, 
but  it  is  believed  that  it  will  not  be  a  satisfactory  one  for 
these  reasons :  — 

1.  The  service  at  the  grave,  (though  not  Scotch,)  is 
peculiarly  English,  and  its  absence  is  bitterly  felt 

2.  That  being  80,  the  silence  which'  njust  be  enforced 
at  the  grave  becomes  especially  painful,  and  there  is  a 
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kind  of  irritating  void,  if  one  may  say  so,  which  gives 
room  for  discontent  and  opposition.  The  chief  occasions 
of  difficulty  are  in  the  case  of  the  nnbaptized,  and  this 
alteration  wocdd  leave  these  cases  in  precisely  the  same 
position  as  before. 

The  Bill  may  be  probably  rejected  this  year,  but  it  will 
be  very  unwise,  it  is  suggested,  to  shelve  the  subject  on 
that  account,  it  would  be  far  better  for  Churchmen  to 
alter  completely  its  provisions,  and  give  it  a  new  character, 
or  to  bring  in  a  diiferent  Bill  to  meet  the  object  in  a 
dififerent  way. 


We  do  need,  most  emphatically  let  it  be  repeated,  an 
amendment  of  the  Burial  Laws.  And  if  this  be  allowed, 
then  what  time  can  be  better  than  the  present  to  secure 
it  ?  Dissenters  are  now  asking  for  an  amendment  from 
their  point  of  view,  let  us  seek  for  one  from  ours,  not  in 
a  hostile,  but  in  a  generous  and  liberal  spirit. 

Once  let  the  present  Bill  be  carried,  and  we  then  secure 
the  opposition  of  the  most  active  promoters  of  this  Bill  to 
any  advantage  being  gained  by  Churchmen  at  all. 

The  inconveniences  and  scandals  to  which  the  Church 
is  subject  are  to  them  so  much  capital  in  inclining  the 
mind  of  Churchmen  towards  disestablishment;  and  it 
would  be  to  them  like  surrendering  a  position,  or  the 
revictualling  of  a  besieged  town,  to  allow  an  amendment 
in  the  Burial  Laws  which  improved  the  position  of  the 
Church  with  her  own  members. 

Now  however  this  is  not  so,  they  are  urging  a  conces- 
sion, and  pleading  the  feelings  of  the  bereaved,  and  they 
can  not  honestly  object  to  an  entire  amendment  of  the 
laws.  The  Church  would  ask  for  the  amendment  in  the 
interests  of  religion,  they  in  the  interests  of  bereaved 
families,  let  both  be  fairly  considered  together;  and  this 
is  the  time  to  do  it  Let  us,  if  we  can,  in  settling  the 
question,  separate  the  natural  wishes  of  mourners  for  their 
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own  service,  from  the  spirit  of  encroachment  which  aims 
at  the  destruction  of  the  Church  as  an  Establishment.  It 
must  he  allowed  it  is  a  capital  foil  in  these  practised 
hands,  this  sorrow  of  the  mourners  and  their  yearning  for 
their  own  way  of  comfort ;  let  us  disarm  those  who  are 
using  it  for  their  own  purposes,  by  meeting  the  genuine 
sorrow  with  kindness,  and  leaving  the  professional  sym- 
pathisers to  find  honester  weapons  for  the  coming  battles. 

Let  us  now  consider  whether  an  amendment  of  the 
Burial  Laws  be  not  necessary  for  the  Church  ?  It  has 
long  been  discussed,  thousands  of  the  clergy  have  peti- 
tioned for  it,  and  many  a  man  has  become  heart-sick  in 
the  hope  long  deferred. 

We  have  a  singularly  beautiful  OflSce  for  the  Burial  of 
the  Dead,  but  it  was  drawn  up  with  a  view  to  a  different 
state  of  things. 

It  is  known  that  discipline  was  much  stricter  in  the 
Primitive  Church,  and  a  reference  to  the  Canons,  will 
show  that  it  was  meant  to  be  strict  in  our  own.  There  is 
now  no  discipline  compared  with  that  intended,  and  the 
consequence  is  that  the  Office  for  Burial  has  to  be  used 
for  a  very  large  number  of  persons  for  whom  the  Church 
did  not  mean  it  It  was  not  for  the  unbaptised,  nor  for 
the  suicide,  nor  for  the  excommunicate.  It  has  expres- 
sions of  charitable  hope,  which  by  themselves  could  hardly 
ever  be  unsuitable,  but  it  deals  with  the  deceased  as  a 
brother  in  the  Church,  as  a  member  of  Christ,  and  we 
give  hearty  thanks  that  it  has  pleased  Grod  ^'  of  His  great 
mercy  to  deliver  this  our  brother  out  of  the  miseries  of 
this  sinful  world ;"  and  we  beseech  him  "  shortly  to  ac- 
complish the  number  of  his  elect"  Another  expression, 
"  we  commit  his  body  to  the  ground,  in  sure  and  certain 
hope  of  resurrection  to  eternal  life,"  may  be  instanced  also. 
It  does  not  properly  refer  to  the  individual,  butit  is  gene- 
rally understood  by  the  hearers  to  do  so. 

It  is  very  true  that  all  these  expressions  may  be 
explained,  and  most  true  that  it  never  was  intended  that 
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the  Service  should  he  used  over  a  few  eminent  Christiansy 
hut  over  the  members  of  a  Church  exercising  healthy 
discipline ;  there  is  something  very  beautiful  in  the  all 
embracing  charity  which  admits  without  question,  anyone 
to  the  last  rites  of  the  Church  at  last ;  but  the  fact  will 
remain,  that  the  present  general  use  of  the  Service  is 
very  painful. 

When  these  words  are  read  over  one  who  has  never 
been  known  as  a  religious  man  in  any  sense,  or  over 
another  who  has  notoriously  lived  and  died  in  disgraceful 
immorality,  or  still  more  over  an  unbeliever  in  Bevelation, 
or  a  known  scoffer  at  the  Resurrection,  then  if  words  are 
words,  this  is  a  sad  scandal  to  the  Church,  which  needs 
amendment.  The  clergyman  it  is  true  reads  the  service 
of  the  Church,  feeling  that  it  does  not  apply  to  this 
individual,  but  those  who  hear  him  are  for  the  most  part, 
either  surprised,  distressed,  or  even  in  some  cases  hardened 
by  the  inferences  which  they  draw. 

The  majority  of  Churchmen  do  not  have  these  cases 
brought  before  them,  and  do  not  think  of  them;  the 
clergyman  too  often  gets  used  to  them ;  but  it  is  well-known 
that  this  is  a  favourite  point  of  attack  against  the  Church 
with  Dissenters.  Yet  the  fault  does  not  lie  with  the 
Church  or  the  Service,  but  with  the  law  of  the  land,  which 
fetters  the  Church  from  making  amendments  to  meet  this 
state  of  things.  The  excommunicate  person  in  the  eye  of 
the  law  hardly  exists,  the  felo  de  se  is  scarcely  found  in 
the  appalling  host  of  suicides,  and  the  law  only  requires 
the  exclusion  of  the  unbaptised  from  the  office  of  the 
Church.  It  is  true  it  is  not  suitable  for  them,  but  who 
can  avoid  seeing  what  a  prejudice  is  excited  in  carrying 
out  the  law,  when  it  is  read  over  the  known  profligate, 
and  not  permitted  to  the  person  who  was  under  instruc- 
tion for  Bapti«im,  when  it  can  not  be  denied  to  the  hoary 
sinner,  and  must  be  refused  to  a  little  child  who  is  not 
baptized  ? 

The  writer  of  this  pamphlet  once  found  himself  obliged 
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hastily  to  decide  what  to  do,  in  a  very  painfiil  case.  He 
felt  it  on  the  whole  better  to  leave  out  a  great  part  of  the 
Service ;  a  course  which  he  believes  was  satisfactory  to  all 
present,  but  it  was  an  illegal  course,  most  painful  to  take, 
and  which  under  other  circumstances  might  have  led  to 
legal  proceedings.  It  was  the  least  of  two  evils,  both 
great ;  and  he  never  can  forget  the  distress  it  caused  him. 

Plans  of  amendment  in  the  law  have  been  frequently 
suggested.  One  has  been  some  alteration  in  the  present 
Service,  which  shall  lower  it  from  its  present  saintly  tone, 
till  it  shall  suit  every  one ;  a  proposition  which  seems  very 
degrading  to  a  Church  which  preaches  the  bond  of  Chris- 
tian brotherhood  in  Christ's  fold,  and  the  hope  of  a  blessed 
rest  and  resurrection  in  Him. 

Another  has  been,  that  of  some  alternative  Collects  to 
meet  those  cases  of  notorious  difficulty.  This  remedy 
would  be  insufficient,  because  it  could  only  be  applied  in 
a  very  few  cases,  and  would  be  very  painful  then.  To 
wait  till  death  to  exercise  a  tardy  discipline,  is  a  position 
unworthv  of  the  Church  of  Christ. 

The  expedient  might  also  be  worth  some  consideration, 
of  allowing  the  clergyman,  after  agreement  with  the 
friends,  either  to  dispense  with  the  Service  altogether,  or 
to  use  some  other  Service  which  he  thought  suitable  to 
the  occasion.  He  would  then  have  considerable  discretion 
allowed  him,  short  only  of  what  is  proposed  to  be  given 
to  those  parishioners  of  his,  who  are  members  of  some 
registered  body. 

The  plan  suggested  in  this  pamphlet,  without  any 
pretence  to  originality,  (though  it  is  not  known  where  it 
is  advocated,)  is  that  the  law  should  authorize  the  use  of 
a  new  Burial  Service,  which  shall  have  been  approved  by 
the  Bishops,  or  it  might  merely  authorise  the  clergyman 
to  use  any  service  which  had  the  approval  of  the  Bishop 
of  the  Diocese.     Such  a  change  would  seem  a  sweeping 
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one,  yet  it  could  not  be  called  so  by  the  side  of  the  Bill 
now  proposed. 

But  supposing  a  Service  were  drawn  up  by  the  Bishops, 
for  general  use,  consisting  of  Scripture,  Collects,  Psahn, 
or  Hymn,  for  use  at  the  grave,  or  in  the  Church  as  well ; 
is  there  any  reason  to  suppose  that  it  would  not  become 
as  popular  with  the  generality  of  people  as  the  old  one  ? 

Our  present  Service  would  remain  unmutilated,  and 
guarded  by  its  present  rubrics  ;  the  new  Service,  like  the 
Consecration  Services,  need  not  be  incorporated  in  the 
Prayer-book ;  the  Clergyman  being  free  to  use  it  on  all 
occasions.  Were  the  present  Service  desired  before- 
hand, he  might  think  it  best  in  any  case,  (except  one 
expressly  excluded,)  to  use  it,  and  how  few  cases  of  real 
grievance  could  arise,  in  comparison  with  the  present 


I  state  of  things  ? 


This  is  one  side  of  the  amendment  proposed,  there  is 
still  another,  namely,  whether  any  concession  can  be  made 
in  the  points  now  under  discussion  in  Parliament.  Could 
Churchmen  agree  to  any  amendment  in  this  direction  ? 

That  the  Bill  demands  a  concession  enormous  and  un- 
reasonable, is  not  a  sufficient  reason  for  disposing  of  the 
question,  even  if  it  were  possible  to  do  so. 

Few  persons  would  be  disposed  to  resist  an  alteration, 
which  shall  permit  in  certain  cases  the  omission  of  the 
Church  Service ;  but  the  writer  must  here  confess,  that 
he  for  one  now  sees  reason  to  go  further  than  this. 

In  a  foreign  country,  any  one  who  had  to  commit  the 
remains  of  a  dear  relative  to  a  cemetery  in  the  hands  of  a 
foreign  Church,  would  be  probably  grateful  for  permission 
to  have  his  own  service,  if  it  could  be  accorded. 

Yet  in  our  own  country  such  a  permission  would  be  im- 
possible by  law,  either  for  a  stranger,  or  for  one  belong- 
ing to  another  communion. 

Is  it  quite  a  desirable  position  for  a  large  and  liberal 
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Chnrcli  like  the  Church  of  England,  to  refuse  penmsBion 
to  another  communion,  on  any  occasion,  to  celebrate  their 
own  rites? 

The  answer  would  probably  be,  that  this  demand  comes 
from  a  party  who  avow  boldly  their  determination  to  over- 
throw the  Church,  and  who  will  make  use  of  this  con- 
cession for  the  purpose. 

It  is  so  unhappily  ;  and  this  avowed  hostility  hinders 
our  being  ready  to  make  concession,  which  otherwise 
could  be  more  easily  done. 

Yet  it  might  be  possible  to  make  a  concession  wisely 
guarded,  redressing  a  practical  grievance  in  a  generous 
spirit,  yet  avoiding  those  unnecessary  concessions  which 
the  Bill  grants. 

A  service  is  desired  at  the  grave,  and  there  is  this  pe- 
culiarity about  the  service,  that  if  there  be  a  grave  ser- 
vice, it  can  be  held  at  one  place  only,  at  the  grave.  There 
is  therefore  no  logical  parallel,  with  any  service  for  which 
the  fabric  of  the  Church  is  used. 


Let  Parliament  facilitate  the  setting  apart  of  Ceme- 
ter ies  in  country  parishes,  where  Dissenters  may  be  per- 
fectly free  to  act  as  they  like. 

But  where  they  must  bury  in  a  Church-yard,  if  the 
new  Service  is  not  desired,  let  them  be  allowed  after 
notice  given,  as  provided  in  this  Bill,  to  have  a  service  of 
their  own. 
Provided  that  it  be  specified, 

That  it  be  a  short  service  at  the  grave ; 
That  any  ceremony  be  orderly  and  religious  ; . 
That  no  preaching  or  addresses  be  permitted  in  the 
Church-yard. 


Such  limitations  might  be  sufficient  without  any  reS' 
triction  as  to  the  name  of  the  person  to  officiate,  or  con- 
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fining  the  choice  to  members  of  a  registered  body,  as  in 
the  present  Bill ;  they  would  obviate  many  of  the  incon- 
veniences likely  to  arise,  and  they  are  neither  harsh  nor 
unreasonable.  It  is  very  rare  that  the  Clergyman  ad- 
dresses a  crowd  at  the  grave  himself,  and  why  should 
those  who  are  of  other  communions  claim  the  liberty  ? 
It  is  the  address,  or  oration,  which  will  be  the  point  at 
which  abuses  would  chiefly  be  possible,  such  as  disturb- 
ances to  order,  or  the  wounding  the  feelings  of  parishioners. 
It  can  not  be  urged  that  an  address  is  necessary  for  the 
comfort  of  survivors ;  (except  such  few  sentences  of  exhor- 
tation as  are  found  for  example  in  our  service ;)  a  short 
service  of  prayer  and  scripture  or  a  hymn,  would  be  all 
that  would  be  necessary  to  soothe  the  feelings  of  the 
bereaved ;  and  those  only  could  resist  the  restriction  as  to 
preaching,  who  had  other  objects  in  view  than  the  solace 
of  the  mourners. 

The  amendments  and  concessions  advocated  in  this 
pamphlet  are,  it  must  be  allowed,  very  large  to  thoughtful 
Churchmen,  but  they  are  not  too  large  for  the  circum- 
stances. In  explaining  them,  there  has  been  no  intention 
to  speak  harshly  against  Dissenters,  least  of  all  against 
those  who  are  in  sorrow,  or  who  desire  to  comfort  those 
who  are.  It  is  a  question  which  ought  to  be  handled  with 
extreme  reverence  and  charity.  Death  is  so  solemn. 
Burial  is  so  humiliating  to  our  common  manhood,  sorrow 
is  so  sacred,  and  charity  should  wait  on  it  so  willingly ; 
that  he  who,  at  such  seasons,  would  needlessly  refuse  a 
courtesy,  or  he  who  would  make  grief  a  cover  for  other 
designs,  would  both  be  deserving  of  severe  reprobation. 

The  sad  errand  of  following  those  they  love,  brings  to 
our  Churchyards,  mourners  who  ask  for  some  comfort 
peculiar  to  themselves  at  the  grave.  Let  us  grant  them 
their  way  of  comfort  if  we  can.  But  when  those  who 
claim  to  sympathise  for  them,  and  to  state  their  case, 
wish  for  reasons  of  their  own,  to  weight  the  permissions 
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made  with  a  license  unnecessary,  and  likely  to  lead  to 
further  demands,  we  may  fairly  reject  their  claims,  as 
made  to  further  other  objects,  which  we  must  resist 

Is  it  too  late  to  hope  that  those  with  whom  a  great 
responsibility  at  a  critical  time  rests,  may,  dealing  with 
this  question  in  a  spirit  of  reverence  and  of  charity  to 
ail  parties,  arrange  such  an  amendment  of  the  Burial 
Laws,  as  may  be  wide  enough  to  remove  the  chief  griev- 
ances of  Churchmen,  and  yet  ample  enough  to  give 
comfort  to  others  in  their  hour  of  sorrow,  without  giving 
needlessly  a  point  of  attack  in  future  years,  against  the 
Church  ? 


P.S. — There  are  reasatiSy  it  is  believed j  which  make  U 
unnecessary  and  undesirable  that  a  new  Service  of  the  kind 
advocated  here^  should  receive  the  formal  approval  of  Can- 
vocation ;  and  for  that  reason  it  is  assumed  in  this  Pamphlet 
that  the  Bishops  nxmld  either  draw  up  or  sanction  such  a 
Service. 
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The  conflict  between  the  holy  Catholic  Church, 
Satan,  and  the  World  is  ever  going  on,  at  one 
time  assuming  one  form,  and  at  another  time 
acting  in  direct  opposition  to  the  tactics  used  in 
a  preceding  age ;  nothing  is  left  undone  that  would 
weaken  or  destroy  the  power  of  the  Church ;  at 
one  time  she  is  too  lax,  at  another  she  is  too 
devout  and  exacting, — when  wUl  this  continual 
war&re  cease?  Why  should  the  Church  always 
be  in  the  way  of  progress  and  render  herself  a 
stumbling  block  to  scientific  and  enquiring  minds  ? 
This  is  fhe  language  of  modem  philosophy,  and 
we  might  Just  ^TeU  ask  when'wiul' cease 
in  tliis  world  and  good  become  the  only  ruling 
power?  Man^  with  his  finite  and  circumsoribed 
mind^  is  liable  naturally  to  connect  or  associate 
his  faith  and  nationality  together,  and  the  arch 
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enemy  of  mankind  has  few  surer  methods  of 
destroying  souls  than  jumbling  together  these 
two  most  distinct  properties.  How  frequently  do 
we  meet  with  good  and  intelUgent  CathoUcs,  who 
admit  that  trials  and  sufferings  are  of  very  great 
benefit  to  individuals  if  only  borne  with  fortitude 
and  Christian  patience ;  they  say,  with  holy  Job, 
"  man's  life  on  earth  is  a  continual  warfare,''  and 
yet  the  great  dream  of  their  lives  is,  that  their 
particiilar  "nation  should  become  great,  glorious, 
and  free,  and  that  nations  should  no  longer  be 
subject  to  the  laws  of  vicissitudes  and  changes, 
&c.,  and  that  what  is  right  for  the  individual 
in  his  personal  capacities,  is  wrong  when  applied 
collectively.  Each  nation  should  be  great  accord- 
ing to  their  views,  and  yet  all  individuals  cannot, 
from  the  very  force  of  circumstances,  become  what 
the  world  calls  great.  Ask  the  natives  of  the 
torrid  zone  to  give  you  the  thick  skins  and  furs 
of  the  Arctic  regions,  or  the  natives  of  Greenland's 
icy  regions  to  produce  the  sweet  fragrant  spices  of 
the  sunny  south,  and  how  absurd  the  demand  ap- 
pears. 

Mankind  have  in  this  age  forgotten  their  duties, 
md  remembered  only  their  righta-not  bearing 
in  mind  that  the  two  should  always  be  in  unison ; 
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and  Satan  has  reserved  this,  one  of  his  greatest 
snares,  to  entrap  countless  souls  under  the  guise 
of  nationality.  The  majority  of  men  are  infected 
with  this  mania,  they  see  everything  through 
the  medium  of  nationalism.  It  is  not  confined  to 
Englishmen,  or  Irishmen,  or  Scotchmen,  but  runs 
through  the  societies  both  of  the  old  and  the 
new  world,  and  is  the  direct  result  of  the  teach- 
ings and  influence  of  the  secret  societies  of  the 
eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries.  The  devil, 
like  a  skilful  general,  knows  too  weU  that  he 
cannot  destroy  the  power  and  influence  of  the 
Catholic  Church  everywhere  and  at  the  same 
time,  consequently  he  gives  out  one  grand  and 
absorbing  idea  which  bears  about  it  much  that 
is  very  good,  and  invested  with  it,  the  natural 
selfishness  of  mankind  makes  it  an  easy  task 
to  instil  such  false  and  delusive  doctrines  and 
monstrosities  under  the  name  of  liberty,  that,  to 
be  candid,  one  imagines  how  surprised  the  devil 
must  be  at  the  simple  gullibility  of  poor  upstart 
man.  Is  it,  therefore,  unreasonable  that  we 
should  ask  ourselves  what  Nationalism  means  ? 
— does  nationality  mean  some  supernatural  degree 
conferred  on  each  person  at  the  time  of  birth  ? 
does  it  inculcate  something  in  opposition  to  the 
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divine  or  moral  law  ?  are  those  bom  on  the  ocean, 
less  natural  than  those  whose  good  fortune  it  is 
to  draw  the  first  breath  of  life  on  land  ?  does  the 
mere  fact  of  being  bom  in  any  given  place  or 
locality,  confer  any  dignity  of  a  spedal  nature 
which  is  not  common  to  all  mankind  ? 

Let  us  endeavour  to  look  at  this  subject  as 
Catholics  and  rational  beings,  and  we  shall  soon 
be  in  a  position  to  ^ve  a  reply  to  aU  the  fore- 
going questiona  In  the  first  place,  we  should  look 
upon  it  as  a  special  mark  of  divine  providence  to 
have  been  brought  into  this  world,  and  endowed 
with  reason,  and  in  possession  of  a  soul  which 
will  last  for  ever.  We  claim  no  special  nation- 
ality when  death  calls  us  firom  our  labours  to 
our  home,  and  all  hope  to  meet  in  heaven  as 
fellow-sharers  of  inestimable  bliss.  It  will  not 
increase,  or  decrease  our  happiness  from  being 
bom  in  any  particular  country;  once  in  heaven 
all  is  found  in  the  immeasurable  happiness  of 
seeing,  enjoying,  and  loving  God  for  all  eternity. 
You  will  perhaps  ask  what  has  this  to  do  with 
nationalities  ?  I  will  answer,  by  saying  that,  if  it 
were  necessary  to  future  weal  or  woe,  that  we 
should  be  intensely  national,  God  in  his  loving 
goodness    would  have    devised  some  scheme  or 
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left  some  instructions  as  to  what  we  should  do 
upon  this  point ;  but  having  left  us  His  law^  in 
His  chiirch,  the  matter  is  exceedingly  simple  and 
clear,  and  na  man  is  asked  by  any  law,  divine 
or  moral,  to  violate  his  conscience  in  order  to 
serve  his  country,  and  if  we  cannot  serve  our 
country  wi.lout\a.,gre»u>g  «>e  Uws  of  God, 
or  His  church,  depend  upon  it  there  is  something 
to  be  done  which  would  be  right,  and  a  positive 
duty  to  leave  undone.  Anything  which  robs  us 
of  our  claim  to  our  true  country.  Heaven,  must 
be  unworthy  of  the  notice  or  attention  of  those 
who  call  themselves  Catholics.  The  only  special 
nationality  which  conferred  a  privilege,  and  was 
a  mark  of  distincticm,  from  the  rest  of  mankind, 
was  the  Jewish  one ;  and  this  was  a  marvellous 
work  (rf  the  providence  of  God,  necessary  for  the 
safe  keeping  of  God's  revelation  to  man,  but  when 
our  blessed  Lord  appeared  on  this  earth  He  began 
a  new  era,  and  commanded  his  aposties  to  teach 
all  nations,  and  carry  the  Gospel  to  the  uttermost 
parts  of  the  earth,  clearly  implying  that  His 
kingdom  was  not  of  this  world,  and  yet  was 
destined  to  take  within  its  fold  the  whole  human 
race.  Thus  the  first  Christians,  to  disabuse  the 
minds  of  the  early  converts  to  the  faith  of  the 
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exclusiveness  belon^ng  to  the  Mosaic  dispensa- 
tions,  called  our  holy  religion.  Catholic  or  Uni- 
versal, whose  laws  should  bind  all  nations  alike, 
irrespective  of  any  commercial  peculiarity  or 
position. 

The  Catholic  Church  is  the  only  guide  to  teach 
men  the  true  spirit  of  nationality,  and  how  to 
distinguish  what  is  God's  from  what  is  Caesar's ; 
and  the  providence  of  God  and  His  sustaining 
power  is  nowhere  more  fully  exemplified  than  by 
making  His  church  free  and  independent  of  any 
special  form  of  government.  She  exists  and 
flourishes  under  republics  as  well  as  under  empires 
and  kingdoms,  being  of  herself  superior  to  any 
civil  form  of  government.  She  is  not  affected 
by  the  method  which  any  nation  may  adopt  for 
their  observance  or  protection ;  she  only  can  solve 
the  great  problems  of  social  differences  and  dis- 
tinctions. Poor  and  rich,  learned  and  ignorant, 
all  are  bound  by  her  laws,  she  echoes  the  voice 
of  her  divine  Foimder,  "Give  unto  Caesar  the 
things  that  are  Caesar's,  but  render  unto  God 
the  things  that  are  God's." 

The  Church  is  the  true  friend  and  preserver 
of  Uberty,  and  lays  down  a  very  simple  rule  with 
regard  to  nationalities,  one  enunciated  by  divine 
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wisdom  itself,  viz : — She  teaches  us  that  we 
should  seek  first  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  all 
necessary  will  follow.  The  very  fact  of  seeking 
God  s  kingdom  does  not  dispense  us  from  perform- 
ing our  duties  in  whatever  state  of  life  God  has 
placed  us^  but  on  the  contrary,  our  duties  become 
a  part  and  parcel  of  acquiring  the  kingdom  of 
God.  No  one,  however  exalted,  gains  this  king- 
dom without  a  strict  discharge  of  their  duty. 

If  society,  as  one  man,  had  always  discharged  its 
duties  and  decided  that  rights  and  duties  are 
co-existent,  and  that  the  former  are  always  the 
weU-eamed  results  of  duties  performed,  political 
quarrels  would  cease.  As  the  unit  so  will  the  whole 
be ;  men  individually  have  thrown  off  all  au- 
thority, therefore  we  cannot  expect  society  as  a 
whole  to  be  very  perfect. 

Trace  back  if  you  will  the  history  of  civiliza- 
tion, and  you  cannot  find  a  period  where  the 
benign  influence  and  power  of  the  Catholic 
Church  has  not  been  the  direct  precursor  of  all 
that  is  truly  noble  and  good.  She  gave  vitality 
to  the  thirst  for  knowledge,  and  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  all  that  is  safe  and  secure  even  in  human 
society ;  one  cannot  do  justice  to  truth  and  dis- 
connect her  from  any  effort  that  has  been  made 
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to  ameliorate  the  conditioii  of  mankiii(L  She 
never  preachea  disaffection  or  sedition.  Indivi- 
duals may  abuse  their  position  in  her  ranks  to 
propound  their  national  crotchets^  but  no  sooner 
does  she  perceive  that  they  trespass  on  the  for- 
bidden  ground  where  charifrjr  is  smothered,  than 
she  warns  them  of  their  danger,  and  uses  all  her 
power  to  bring  them  to  a  sense  of  duty.  Some 
persons  ask,  Does  the  Church  favour  or  appose 
the  spirit  of  nationality  1  As  a  Catholic  layman, 
free,  as  far  as  the  truth  makes  me  free,  and  not 
desiring  to  step  out  of  my  legitimate  sphere  of 
action,  I  will  simply  give  my  humble  interpreta- 
tion of  Catholic  spirit,  inherited  from  pious  an- 
cestors, whose  glory  and  boast  was  to  be  Catholics 
first  and  Englishmen  next. 

These  are  critical  times,  and  every  man  pre- 
sumes that  he  can  judge  rightly  upon  any  ques- 
tion, provided  it  has  been  well  ventilated  in  the 
newspapers,  and  if  every  man  examined  his  con- 
science as  carefully  as  the  newspaper,  the  cry 
of  injustice  to  the  poor,  &a,  would  no  longer 
be  heard. 

The  Catholic  Church  blesses  all  nationalities 
not  opposed  to  the  divine  or  moral  law.  Being 
of  no  race   or  nation  herself,    she   can  look  on 
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calmly  and  judge  disinterestedly  between  nations, 
and  has  only  one  standard  by  which  she  weighs 
and  measures  all  things,  viz : — The  eternal  prin- 
ciples of  right  and  justice,  divinely  appointed. 
She  needs  no  skUM  diplomatists  to  put  her 
right,  and  if  the  world  will  throw  off  her  yoke, 
it  must  not  be  surprised  at  the  results  of  its  own 
folly.  Wherever  the  power  of  the  Church  has 
been  suspended  or  circumscribed,  there  anarchy 
and  confusion  has  followed,  and  mankind  have 
relapsed  into  pure  paganism.  It  may  be  a  slow 
process,  but  it  inevitably  follows  unless  some  few 
remnants  of  her  teaching  remain  as  a  witness 
against  infidelity.  True  patriotism,  which  is 
unselfish,  receives  its  greatest  light  and  strength 
from  Catholicism.  It  can  wait  and  suffer  pa- 
tiently, and  get  by  supplication  often  what  is 
denied  to  the  force  of  arms.  Patriotism  needs 
no  political  agitators  to  keep  its  holy  fire  burn- 
ing. It  is  inherent  in  the  heart  of  every  good 
man ;  and  we  are  none  the  less  good  Christians 
for  loving  our  native  land  the  best,  and  we  must 
honestly  respect  those  of  other  lands  who  do  the 
same. 

We  should    always    pray    for    the    happiness 
and   prosperity  of   our    native  land.      Tliere   is 
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nothing  in  this  antagonistic  to  the  divine  or 
moral  law.  It  is  only  when  we  put  our  country 
before  God  and  religion,  and  make  it  the  chief 
end  of  our  creation,  that  we  sin  against  pure 
patriotism,  and  render  ourselves  imfit  to  judge 
calmly  and  rationally  on  any  subject  of  national 
importance.  Stump  orators,  as  a  rule,  are  not 
remarkable  for  their  piety,  and  many  of  them 
would  do  well  to  study  that  grand  old  proverb, 
"  Do  unto  others  what  you  would  have  them  do 
unto  you."  If  we  have  to  violate  truth  and 
Christian  charity  to  promote  the  welfare  of  our 
country,  we  act  like  men  insane,  for  are  not 
our  souls  of  far  more  value  than  the  whole 
world  ? 

No  good  cause  is  helped  by  sin,  and  if  we  can- 
not ask  God's  blessing  upon  our  national  efforts 
depend  upon  it  slavery  is  preferable  to  a  false 
and  delusive  liberty,  and  my  definition  of  that 
hackneyed  term  liberty  is  the  greatest  scope 
and  freedom  to  do  what  is  right,  and  the 
greatest  hindrance  and  obstruction  to  do  what 
is  wrong.  We  are  sent  here  to  save  our  souls, 
and  if  as  a  part  of  our  duty  as  citizens,  kc, 
we  have  to  advocate  the  cause  of  our  country, 
or  to  defend  its  rights,  let  us  always  remember 
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this  moral  fact,  that  the  man  who  is  true  to 
God  has  never  been  known  to  betray  or  forsake 
his  country  in  the  hour  of  her  peril  or  danger. 
Believing  God  to  be  all-powerful,  why  should 
men  fear  to  do  their  best,  and  leave  their  cause 
in  the  hands  of  God  ?  Many  Parisians  said  God 
has  nothing  to  do  with  eaxthly  affairs,  and  they 
would  not  acknowledge  Him  as  their  protector. 
What  has  been  the  result?  Fire,  famine,  and 
the  sword,  and  the  calcined  ruins  of  that  once 
beautiful  city,  stand  as  a  monument  of  forget- 
fulness  of  God.  The  miscreants  who  desolated 
that  fair  city  were  of  those  who  preach  resistance 
to  law  and  order.  They  were  going,  they 
avowed,  to  create  a  new  order  of  things,  and 
establish  a  imiversal  republic,  and  their  new  era 
was  to  be  without  a  God.  Many  imthinking 
men  in  this  country  applauded  the  motive,  and 
fostered  the  unnatural  design.  I  sincerely  trust 
that  late  events  will  open  their  eyes  to  the  sad 
realities  of  revolution  and  civil  strife. 

Our  fair  land,  from  its  isolated  position  and 
wise  laws,  has  hitherto  been  partly  free  from  civil 
war  and  discord ;  but  if  we  give  foreigners  (not 
being  murderers  or  incendiaries)  the  rights  of  hos- 
pitality, we   have    no   desire   that   they   should 
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corrupt  our  large  class  of  working  men,  and  thus 
prove  themselves  ungrateful  for  the  shelter  and 
asylum  given.  I  fear  that  England  will  one 
day  regret  giving  aid  and  sympathy  to  revolution 
abroad;  and  on  whom  will  the  ruling  powers 
have  to  rely  when  the  crisis  comes?  Will  the 
perfumed  and  kid-gloved  exquisites  of  bu^  Lon-^ 
don  be  able  to  stcmd  foot  to  foot  with  the  rough 
and  sturdy  sons  of  toil  from  the  democratic 
north? 

Hoping  that  God  will  avert  such  dangers  as  civil 
strife  from  our  dear  old  England,  and  that  our 
young  men  will  seek  and  encourage  manly  and 
strength-giving  exercises,  and  avoid  luxuries,  theui 
(if  united  and  putting  trust  in  God)  they  will 
soon  put  to  flight  the  idle  dreamers  who  look 
with  languishing  eyes  upon  the  accumulated 
rewards  of  industry  and  integrity  in  our  national 
wealth.  It  would  be  well  if  Englishmen  saved 
some  of  their  sympathy  and  hard  cash  from  the 
inciters  of  wholesale  murder  and  rebellion  abroad, 
and  attended  to  their  own  affidrs  at  home,  and 
prepared  to  show  the  rest  of  Europe  that  we 
have  not  degenerated  from  being  the  most  loyal 
and  order-loving  people  on  the  globe  to  be  aiders 
and  abettors  of  the  most  atrocious  crimes  com- 
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mitted  under  the  sacred  name  of  liberty,  and 
that  we  can  and  will  maintain  our  position  by 
Christian  and  manly  effort 

Those  foreigners,  who  by  courtesy  live  among 
us,  must  bear  in  mind  that  if  they  claim  the  rights 
of  hospitality  we  shall  expect  them  to  fiilfil  the 
duties  cojmected  with  them,  and  I  trust  our 
legislature  will  not  be  led  away  by  maudlin  senti- 
ment in  dealing  with  them  if  they  transgress 
our  laws. 

I  have  had  ^  my  say  on  Nationalities,  and  if 
anyiliing  conteary  to  charity  has  come  from  my 
pen,  I  regret  it  very  much ;  but  these  are  times 
for  plain  speaking  and  plain  dealing,  momentous 
questions  are  too  frequently  treated  in  a  flippant 
and  idle  manner,  and  a  large  and  increasing 
number  of  men  are  led  away  by  the  very  watery 
philosophy  of  political  writers  of  a  certain  class, 
well  known  for  their  loud  and  boisterous  declama- 
tions and  small  share  of  good,  sound,  and  practical 
common-sense.  We  know  that  with  them  the 
destinies  of  nations  are  treated  as  lightly  as  a 
move  on  the  chess-board,  because  they  do  not 
weigh  matters  well,  and  think  deeply  and  suf- 
ficiently to  say  we  have  remembered  that  there 
is  a  judgment  to  come.     Let  us  all  endeavour 
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to  be  eminentlj  national  in  admiring  and  imi- 
tating the  gre»t  saints  of  this  Island  (once  called 
Mary's  Dowry),  and  be  true,  as  they  were,  in  their 
fidelity  to  God  and  His  holy  ChurcL 

June  15,  1871. 


B.  WASHBOITJUri,  PBIHTBB,  18a,  PATBBITOSTXB  BOW. 
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In  opening  the  session  of  our  Divinity  Hall,  I  do  not  know 
that  I  can  speak  of  anything  more  appropriate  than  the  posi- 
tion of  those  who  study  theological  questions  at  the  present 
time.  It  is  impossible  within  the  limits  of  one  lecture  to  define 
that  position,  except  by  using  vague  terms,  which  would  con- 
vey no  particular  meaning.  But  I  think  we  may  say  that 
the  attacks  which  are  made  on  the  position  of  those  who  hold 
that  an  authoritative  revelation  of  divine  truth  has  been  given 
in  the  Bible  come  in  the  main  from  three  quarters — the  scien- 
tific, the  metaphysical,  and  the  critical.  I  do  not  assume 
that  students  of  theology,  as  such,  are  concerned  to  occupy 
the  particular  position  of  defenders  of  the  Bible  faith  ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  we  who  are  called  to  teach  here  may  rightly 
be  expected  to  hold  it ;  and  I  have  therefore  to  ask  you  to 
stand  for  a  little  while,  as  it  were,  by  our  side,  while  I  try  to 
point  out  the  nature  of  the  controversies  with  which  we  have 
to  deal,  and  which  are  thickening  around  us  all.  We  do 
indeed  firmly  believe  that  the  scriptures  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments  contain  not  only  a  revelation,  but  the 
highest  revelation  <^*  an  authoritative  revelation  of  God  to 
man.    But  we  are  quite  aware  that  attacks — many  of  them 


eager,  some  of  them  serious — ^are  made  upon  this  our  creed. 
Let  us  look  at  them  under  the  heading^s  which  I  have  just 
enumerated. 

I.  First,  therefore,  let  us  turn  to  those  attacks  which  come 
from  the  side  o{  science.    Of  science  itself  we  have  no  fear; 
of  the  progress  of  science  'no  jealousy.     Believing  as  we  do 
that  He  whom  we  worship  as  our  Father  in  heaven  is  the 
Creator  of  heaven  and  earth,  we  rest  assured  that  knowledge 
of  the  starry  sky  and  of  the  constitution  of  our  globe  can 
teach  us  nothing  which  it  were  pity  to  learn.     The  ascer- 
tained facts  of  science  we  are  not  only  bound  but  glad  to 
accept  as  truth  from  God  ;  and  if  we  sometimes  object  to  the 
further  inferences  or  hypotheses  of  scientific  men,  we  are  only 
exercising  our  inalienable  rights  as  rational  beings.     When 
science  tells  us  that  this  earth  is  very  old,  that  betwixt  its 
surface  and  its  centre  are  many  closely-written  leaves,  con- 
taining the  annals  of  its  changes  and  conditions  since  its 
framework  was  constructed  at  a  date  so  distant  that  we  grow 
giddy  in  trying  to  think  of  it, — ^we  learn  to  believe  in  the 
earth's  antiquity.      But   if  some  votary  of  science  should 
further  tell  us  that  because  the  earth  is  old,  there  is  therefore 
no  Creator,  we  deny  the  validity  of  his  inference,  and  can 
give  good  grounds  for  our  denial.     When  science  tells  us  that 
the  processes  of  the  universe  go  on  according  to  laws  of 
amazing  simplicity  and  power,  we  learn  to  believe  in  cosmical 
order.      But  if  the  votary  of  science  asks  us  to  infer  from 
the  strength  of  the  law  that  there  has  been  no  Lawgiver,  we 
again  deny  the  inference.      And  so  it  is  with  many  other 
points  of  contact  between  science  and  our  creed.     So  long  as 
science  does  not  prove  to  us  that  there  is  no  living  God,  it 
does  not  affect  the  foundations  of  our  faith.    This,  no  doubt, 
is  what  some  disciples  of  science  have  tried  to  show  that  it 
does,  and  this,  alas  1  is  what  many  disciples  of  Christ  assume 
that  it  intends  ;  but  we,  I  trust,  shall  fall  into  neither  of  these 
errors.     So  far  as  I  know,  there  is  no  discovery  of  science 
which  should  prevent  our  singing  the  8th  Psalm  or  the  19th 
as  a  Hebrew  may  have  sung  them  in  the  Temple  of  Solomon. 
We  can  still  also  hold  the  old  faith  that  the  mysterious 
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fact  which  we  call  life  begins  in  the  fiat  of  the  Creator ;  that 
when  life  began  out  of  nothing  it  is  His  word  alone  that  could 
have  caused  it ;  that  the  tribes  of  the  universe  did  not 
originate  in  spontaneous  generation ;  that  the  germs  of  life 
with  which  space  is  filled  come  from  parents  to  whom  the 
Creator  gave  the  power  of  reproduction.  Further,  we  may 
say  that  science  has  failed  to  tell  us  what  the  principle  of  life 
is.  Life,  in  short,  is  something  which  science  can  neither 
originate  nor  explain.*  No  discovery  has  been  made  in  the 
material  world  which  contradicts  the  testimony  of  our  intel- 
lectual, moral,  and  spiritual  nature,  to  the  existence  of  a 
living  God,  in  whose  image  we  are  made. 

We  may  yet  further  draw  one  or  two  grounds  of  reflection 
from  the  recent  discoveries  of  science.  We  may  learn  a 
lesson  of  patience  in  waiting  for  sure  results  of  scientific  in- 
quiry. Not  many  years  ago  it  was  supposed  that  the  various 
strata  composing  the  earth's  crust  contain  successive  ascend- 
ing developments  of  life ;  and  the  "  vestiges  of  creation " 
were  supposed  to  overthrow  Bible  faith.  A  few  years  later 
this  theory  was  abandoned  when  highly-organised  forms  were 
found  deep  down  where  only  the  lowest  organisms  had  been 
previously  supposed  to  be  preserved.  But,  now,  one  of  Mr 
Darwin's  great  points  is,  that  the  geological  record  is  so 
extremely  defective  that  he  can  afford  to  disregard  its  appa- 
rent opposition  to  his  theory.f  And  yet  it  was  this  very 
record  which  some  men  read  as  an  explicit  contradiction  of 

'  *  "  The  evolution  hypothesis  does  not  solve — it  does  not  profess  to  solve — the 
ultimate  mystery  of  the  universe  ;  it  leaves,  in  fact,  that  mystery  untouched.  At 
bottom,  it  does  nothing  more  than  transpose  the  conceptions  of  life's  origin  to  an 
indefinitely  distant  past.  Even  granting  the  nebula  and  its  potential  life,  the 
question  '  Whence  came  they  ? '  would  still  remain  to  baf&e  and  bewilder  us."— ^ 
Professor  Tyndall's  Address  to  British  Association,  1870. 

t  See  Origin  of  Species,  chap.  ix.  Speaking  of  his  own  theory,  he  says ; 
"Just  in  proportion  as  this  process  of  extermination  has  acted  on  an  enormous 
scale,  so  must  the  number  of  intermediate  varieties  which  have  formerly  existed 
on  the  earth  be  truly  enormous.  Why,  then,  is  not  every  geological  formation 
and  every  stratum  full  of  such  intermediate  links  ?  Geology  assuredly  does  not 
reveal  any  such  finely-graduated  organic  chain  ;  and  this  perhaps  is  the  most 
obvious  and  serious  objection  which  can  be  urged  against  my  theory.  The 
explanation  Ues,  as  I  believe,  in  the  extreme  imperfection  of  the  geological 
record.** — P.  34a 


the  Bible.  Even  if  that  new  hypothesis,  so  daring,  so  simple, 
so  symmetrical,  associated  with  the  name  of  Darwin,  were 
found  to  be  a  scientific  fact — even  if  from  very  few  primeval 
pairs  the  whole  animate  creation  had  sprung  and  multiplied, 
and  discriminated  itself  into  tribes  during  countless  ages 
— there  would  still  remain,  as  the  brilliant  author  himsdf 
reminds  us^  the  origin  of  these  few  pairs  themsdves  to  be 
accounted  for  ;  and  he  does  not  attempt  to  account  for  thexn, 
or  for  the  still  more  remote  possible  unit  of  primeval  life, 
except  by  creation* 

Again,  when  it  is  proved  that  the  physical  construction  of 
animals  is  almost  identical  with  that  of  man,  are  we  not  led 
to  marvel  even  more  than  of  old  at  the  great  chasm  which 
man's  moral  and  spiritual  nature  makes  between  him  and 
other  creatures  on  the  earth  ?  When  I  am  told  that  Tx>aming 
in  the  des^  or  making  homes  in  the  trees  there  are  wild 
i>easts  physically  identical  with  myself— that  neither  in  skull 
nor  heel  am  I  different  from  them— I  am  more  Aan  ever 
impressed  with  the  mystery  of  my  human  personality. 

Another  ground  of  reflection  is,  that  while  all  forms  of  life 
have  certain  affinities  with  one  another,  yet  no  higher  grade 
of  being  can  be  understood  from  the  laws  of  the  lower.  When 
We,  with  our  mixed  constitution,  are  dogmatising  on  the 
being  of  God,  or  even  on  the  life  of  pure  created  spirits,  we 
may  learn  a  lesson  of  humility  when  we  remember  how  fitde 
a  vegetable  can  comprehend  the  life  of  an  animal,  or  a  brute 
the  life  of  a  man. 

Once  more :  let  us  remember  that  no  doctrine  of  averages, 
no  theory  of  combinations  of  existing  dements,  or  of  the 

*  "  I  see  no  good  reftfton  ^Aty  the  view  given  in  this  volume  should  diock  the 
religious  feelings  of  any  one.  ...  A  celebrated  author  and  divine  has  written 
to  me  tliat  '  he  has  gradually  learnt  to  see  that  it  is  just  as  noble  a  conception  of 
the  Deity  to  believe  that  He  created  a  few  original  forms  capable  of  self-develop- 
ment into  other  and  needful  foims,  as  to  believe  that  He  lequired  a  fresh  act  of 
crcatxon  t^  supply  the  voids  caused  by  the  action  of  His  laws.' ^'*^  Origin  of 
Species,  p.  $67.  The  last  words  of  the  book  aie :  ''There  is  grandeur  in  this 
view  of  lile  with  its  several  powers  having  been  orighuHy  breathed  by  the  Creator 
into  a  few  fonns  or  into  one ;  and  that  whilst  this  planet  has  gone  cycfiii^  on 
•ocoiding  to  the  fixed  law  of  gravity  from  so  simple  a  beginning,  endless  forms, 
most  beautiful  and  most  wonderful,  have  been  and  are  being  evolved.** — ^P.  577. 


adjustment  of  all  life  to  the  procrustean  bed  of  what  life  has 
been,  will  ever  enable  us  to  account  for  the  life  and  character 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  In  a  hollow  age  appeared  the  one 
true  man ;  among  a  sordid  people  was  given  the  one  example 
of  self-*sacri(ice ;  in  a  nation  whose  life^  both  moral  and  reli- 
gious, was  decayed,  and  all  but  dead,  rose  the  mighty  Sav- 
iour, the  L.ight  and  the  Life  of  all  men.  And  when  we  are 
taught  that  all  things  follow  rigid  material  laws,  we  can  point 
to  Him  whom  evangelists  saw  and  loved,  and  ask,  without 
fear  of  an  answer.  Which  laws  were  they  that  "  in  the  fulness 
of  time"  gave  birth  and  being  to  that  "  Son  of  Man  "  ? 

It  would  be  a  perversion  of  terms  to  bid  you  be  on  your 
guard  against  the  attacks  of  science  on  the  Gospel  It  is,  I 
am  sure,  superfluous  to  bid  you  beware  of  jealousy  of  the 
facts  of  science ;  but  I  have  fulfilled  my  humble  task  if  I 
have  conveyed  an  impression  that  it  is  needful  and  profitable 
to  di^ng^ish  between  the  discoveries  of  science  and  the 
inferences  of  scieijtific  men.*  We  may,  no  doubt,  be  here 
reminded  that  the  progress  of  science  has  given  new  strength 
to  men's  reluctance  to  believe  in  supernatural  interpositions 
of  God  in  the  ordinary  course  of  the  affairs  of  men  ;  and  that 
in  this  way  science  has  really  weakened  the  foundations  of 
faith  in  a  religion  based  on  miracles.  This,  however,  is  a 
metaphysical,  not  a  physical  difficulty,  and  as  such  falls  under 
our  second  head. 

II.  We  now  therefore  come  to  attacks  made  on  our  posi- 
tion from  the  metaphysical  side.     These  ;^e  really  the  most 

*  Since  the  delivery  of  my  lecture  my  attention  has  been  drawn  to  an  article  in 
^  The  Times/  Sept.  19,  1 870,  which  I  had  not  previously  seen.  Professor  Tyndall, 
in  his  address  to  the  British  Association,  claimed  a  right  to  proceed  on  the  idea 
ihsft  "  bqrond  the  present  ontposts  of  scientific  inquixy  lies  an  immense  field 
for  the  exerdse  of  the  imagination."  Commenting  on  this  'The  Times'  says, 
somewhat  brusquely:  "The  greater  part  of  the  opposition  which  Professor 
Tyndall  does  so  much  to  disarm  is  provoked  in  fiict,  not  by  science,  but  by  the 
■Imsgiiiation  of  men  of  science.  They  are  not  exempt  from  the  old  temptation 
Ao  frame  'anticipations'  in  accoidance  with  that  amount  of  scientific  knowledge 
already  attained.  We  may  .perhaps  suggest  that  until  they  have  satisfied  them- 
selves respecting  the  method  of  production  of  existing  life,  it  is  premature  to 
bund  imaginative  theories  rejecting  the  method  of  production  in  imaginary  ages 
•ofihejMttt'" 
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formidable.     Disbelief  of  the  supernatural  is  the  cause  of 
most  of  the  assaults  on  Christianity.     Men  look  at  the  rigid 
sequences  of  nature,  and  are  very  unwilling  even  to  con- 
template alleged  miracles.    While  we  admit  that  they  are 
exposed   to  a  strong    temptation  to  act  as  they  do,  we 
may  well  remind  them  that  true  science  never  shuts  her 
eyes  to  facts,  whatever  effect  the  admission  of  them  may 
have  on  theories  previously  held ;  and  that  it  is  not  really 
scientific  to  assume  without  examination  that  Gospel  miracles 
were  not  facts.     Iii  making  such  an  assumption,  disciples  of 
science  are  really  guilty  of  that  wilful  blindness  to  truth  with 
which  they  often — ^and  sometimes  justly — charge  defendeis 
of  the  Christian  faith.     Their  most  perfect  observation  of 
the  phenomena  of  nature  can  only  enable  them  to  say  what 
is,  but  not  to  dogmatise  on  what  must  be.    We  may  further 
remind  them  that  the  relation  of  the  spiritual  to  the  material 
world  is  a  mystery  which  they  have  done  little  to  explain ; 
and  yet  a  fact  of  infinite  importance  in  considering  the  course 
of  natural  phenomena.     The  ordinary  rotations  of  events  are 
mightily  arrested,  diverted,  or  quickened  by  the  action  of  the 
human  will ;  and  who  shall  say  that  the  Divine  will  is  shut 
out  from  all  influence  on  the  world  which  it  made  ?     To  this, 
of  course,  a  man  may  reply  by  denying  the  existence  of  a 
spiritual  world ;  by  refusing  to  own  that  there  is  a  spirit  in 
man  ;  or  that  what  we  call  human  will  is  more  than  a  certain 
state  of  man's  physical  constitution.     From  this  undisguised 
materialism  we  can  turn  away  in  disgust,  because  it  would 
rob  us  of  our  highest  hopes,  and  because  it  denies  the  very 
possibility  of  that  communion  with  the   Divine  which   is 
not  only  the  aim,  but  the  reward,  of  a  pure  and  holy  life. 
This  frigid   philosophy  can   give  satisfaction  to  none  but 
those  who  shut  their  eyes  to  the    facts    of   their    moral 
nature. 

Yet  again,  when  we  meet  those  who  say  that  it  is  unworthy 
of  God,  the  world's  Maker,  to  interfere  in  its  concerns,  as 
though  He  had  not  made  it  aright,  we  may  remind  them  of 
some  things  which  they  seem  to  forget  We  may  remind 
them  of  the  fact  of  existing  evil,  of  the  proofs  of  man's  weak- 


ness  and  inability  to  overcome  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
his  moral  progress,  and  ask  them  whether  it  is  worthy  of 
God  to  leave  His  creatures  without  help  ?  Day  and  night 
there  is  going  up  to  Him  the  cry  of  the  afflicted  and  the 
burdened :  there  is  always  full  in  His  omniscient  view  the 
good  man  struggling  against  opposing  ills ;  and  is  it  pos« 
sible  that  the  living  God  has  never  stretched  out  His  hand  to 
help  His  suffering  creatures?  Surely  we  have  a  worthier 
faith  than  that :  for  we  believe  that  when  there  was  no  eye  to 
pity  and  no  hand  to  help,  His  own  eye  pitied  and  His  right 
arm  brought  salvation. 

Most  of  the  objectors  to  miracles — most  even  of  those  who 
profess  to  study  the  subject — ^take  their  stand  on  Hume's  old 
ground,  that  it  is  much  more  likely  that  testimony  should  be 
false  than  that  a  miracle  should  have  occurred.  But  they  are 
assuming  the  very  thing  which  they  profess  to  investigate. 
Practically  they  assume  that  no  evidence  can  establish  the 
occurrence  of  miracles.  But  this  is  the  very  thing  to  be 
proved.  They  say  that  Christ's  miracles  rest  solely  on  testi- 
mony;  but  we  remind  them  that  it  was  not  on  testimony,  but 
on  sight,  hearing,  and  the  thousand  experiences  of  daily  life, 
that  those  men  rested  who  first  preached  the  gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ.  It  is  in  forgetfulness  or  wilful  disregard  of  tliis  that 
they  are  so  apt  to  begin  as  it  were  at  the  second  stage,  and 
speak  only  of  the  testimony  of  those  who  witness  to  us,  with- 
out reflecting  on  what  made  those  men  witnesses.  The  fact 
of  the  testimony  being  borne  at  all  is  scarcely  less  important 
than  its  contents. 

When  we  are  told  that  the  unvarying  uniformity  of  nature 
makes  the  occurrence  of  a  miracle  very  unlikely,  we  have 
nothing  to  gain  by  disputing  the  assertion.  If  it  were  not  of 
unlikely  occurrence,  it  were  no  miracle  at  all.  But  to  say 
that  because  miracles  are  unusual,  therefore  I  ought  to  refuse 
to  believe  in  any  miracle  on  any  testimony,  is  to  insult  my 
understanding.  To  say  that  the  universal  testimony  of 
nature  is  against  the  special  testimony  of  witnesses  to  a  par- 
ticular miraculous  occurrence,  is  to  play  upon  terms :  for  the 
universal  testimony  of  nature  tells  us  how  things  usually 
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occur,  but  does  not  contradict  those  who  tell  us  that  they 
occurred  in  another  fashion  in  this  particular  case. 

But  I  shall  not  dwell  farther  on  this  part  of  my  subject 
The  old  controversy  between  our  two  famous  countrymen, 
Hume  and  Campbell,  is  probably  familiar  to  you.  If  by  any 
diance  you  have  never  studied  it,  let  me  advise  you  to  do 
so  without  delay.  You  will  not  find  in  our  day  any  meta- 
physical argument,  suggestion,  or  insinuation  tending  to 
discredit  the  Christian  revelation,  which  is  not  anticipated, 
and,  in  general,  far  more  subtly  stated,  by  the  great  Scottish 
sceptic ;  *  nor  will  you  readily  find  a  more  complete  or  more 
convincing  reply  than  Campbell's.  I  am  not  indeed  aware 
that  much  has  been  done  to  weaken  or  to  improve  the 
philosophical  defences  of  revealed  religion  in  our  day ;  and 
you  must  study  Campbell  and  Butler,  and  others  of  a  former 
day,  if  you  would  rightly  understand  the  principles  which 
are  still  under  discussion  among  us. 

It  may  be  here  objected  that  all  which  I  have  said,  even  if 
true,  merely  tends  to  remove  prepossessions,  and  that  the  real 
battle  has  still  to  be  fought ;  that  we  are  only  now  brought 
to  the  fundamental  question  of  the  evidence  for  our  Christian 
faith.  It  is  undoubtedly  so.  We  thus  see  where  the  battle- 
ground is.  It  is  in  the  region  of  history  and  criticism.  But 
not  the  less  important  is  it  for  us  to  know,  and,  if  need  be,  to 
show,  that  many  of  the  most  frequently-urged  objections 
against  Christianity  are  actually  preliminary,  and  arise  from 
prejudices  and  prepossessions.  We  shall  have  gained  much 
if  we  have  persuaded  a  man  to  consider  fairly  the  facts  which 
we  can  bring  forward ;  and  we  can,  at  all  events,  refuse  to 

*  Stxaoss  says  : — "  On  the  side  of  the  sceptical  critical  philosopheis,  Humes 
Essay  on  Miracles,  in  particular,  carries  with  it  such  general  conviction  that  the 
question  may  be  regarded  as  having  been  by  it  virtually  settled.^— ^New  life  of 
Jesns,  p.  199.)  Elsewhere  he  says :— "  It  is  the  problem  of  historical  investiga- 
tion not  merely  to  discover  what  has  really  taken  place,  but  also  the  mode  in 
which  one  thing  has  been  caused  by  another.  But  history  must  renounce  the 
latter  most  honourable  part  of  her  problem  the  moment  she  is  ready  to  admit  the 
existence  of  miracle^  interrupting  as  it  does  the  causation  of  one  thing  by  another." 
— ^P.  197.  It  u  not  difficult  to  demonstrate  that  Strauss  has  not  succeeded  in 
showing  or  in  '*  discovering "  how  actual  Christianity  could  proceed  from  his 
••Jesos.** 
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follow  him  if  he  enters  on  the  questions  of  historical  criticism, 
not  to  inquire>  but  to  seek  support  for  a  foregone  metaphysical 
conclusion.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  to  know  whether  we 
are  dealing  with  an  open  mind.  We  shall  only  waste  time  if 
we  bring  forward  proofs  of  the  evidence  for  the  supernatural 
origin  of  the  Christian  religion  to  a  man  who  denies  that  any 
proof  can  show  any  religion  to  be  divine.  It  is,  in  fact,  useless 
to  adduce  proofs  to  a  man  who  is  not  in  a  fit  ^ate  to  receive 
and  weigh  them.  Any  one  who  has  ever  had  occasion  in  the 
circle  of  his  own  friends  to  speak  of  great  Christian  problems 
to  one  who  is  sceptical,  must  have  found  that  the  scepticism 
in  many  cases  applies  not  only  to  this  doctrine  or  that,  but 
to  all  religion ;  not  only  to  Christianity  as  a  revelation  from 
Clod,  but  to  the  possibility  of  any  revelation  at  all,  even  to  the 
existence  of  a  living  God. 

But,  gentlemen,  ere  we  proceed  to  consider  the  critical 
objections,  let  us  remember  one  branch  of  evidence  very 
powerful  both  in  our  own  case  and  that  of  others.  It  is  this, 
that  every  Christian's  life  ought  to  be  an  answer  to  those  who 
deny  that  the  hand  of  God  works  in  the  affairs  of  men. 
Every  converted  man  has  had  in  his  own  experience  a  testi- 
mony to  the  presence  and  power  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  Every 
believer  must  have  had,  in  answered  prayers  for  grace  and 
strength,  a  proof  which  no  logic  can  refute  that  the  ear  of  his 
God  is  not  heavy  that  it  cannot  hear.  Your  whole  Christian 
life  is  a  monument  of  a  Father's  love  and  a  Saviour's  power. 
There  are  very  many  who  are  still  groping  in  darkness  that 
would  value  far  more  than  your  mere  arguments  a  simple, 
humble,  but  fearless  statement  that  you  walk  in  light.  A 
temper  chastened,  an  impure  heart  sanctified,  a  timid  soul 
made  brave — ^these  things  are  evidences  for  the  truth  of  the 
gospel  which  none  are  able — ^and,  believe  me,  few  are  anxious 
—to  gainsay.  Without  personal  religion  you  will  be  blind 
critics,  and  poor  defenders  of  divine  truth.  You  may  indeed 
be  hired  advocates  of  the  cause,  although  your  own  heart  is 
not  convinced ;  but  that  is  not  enough  for  you  as  Christian 
ministers :  when  you  preach  the  gospel  yon  ought  to  be  men 
living  by  the  power  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  able  to  say  to 
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others,  Come  and  hear  what  the  Lord  hath  done  for  my  souL 
It  is  by  faith  in  a  living  God,  a  personal  Friend,  that  all  who 
have  done  service  in  Christ's  Church  have  been  enabled  to  do 
it  There  would  be  fewer  sceptics  if  more  of  us  who  profess 
and  call  ourselves  Christians  were  able  to  say  in  answer  to 
all  arguments  which  seek  to  prove  that  God  is  not,  or  that 
God  is  only  a  name  for  cosmical  order,  I  love  the  Lord :  **  He 
hath  heard  my  voice  and  my  supplications." 

But  it  were  an  evil  day  for  the  Church  of  Christ  if  enemies 
were  allowed  to  give  forth  that  they  cannot  be  met  in  fair 
argument,  and  that  Christians  cannot  and  dare  not  defend 
the  intellectual  and  historical  bulwarks  of  their  faith.  The 
student  of  theology  is  well  aware  of  this,  and  will,  if  he  is  a 
true  man,  discharge  his  bounden  duty  by  studying  the  evi- 
dences of  Christianity  and  the  works  of  Biblical  critics.  He 
has  no  need  to  fear  the  result  of  an  appeal  to  facts.  But  on 
the  subject  of  general  evidences,  whether  internal  or  external, 
&c.,  our  time  does  not  allow  me  now  explicitly  to  speak.  We 
therefore  pass  directly  to  consider  the  assaults  from  the  side 
of  criticism  on  the  position  of  a  believer  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment 

III.  Assaults  of  critics.  We  are  here  in  the  real  battle. 
We  have  to  deal  under  this  head  with  the  questions  of  fact : 
as  to  what  Christianity  is,  and  how  it  has  become  what  it  is. 
We  have  asked  the  man  of  science  and  the  metaphysician 
to  dismiss  prepossessions,  and  to  consider  it  as  a  phenomenon 
— ^a  subject  of  investigation. 

It  has  been  said  that  there  are  two  arguments  for  Chris- 
tianity— viz.,  Christianity  itself  and  Christendom,  Under  the 
first  is  included  the  Person  and  the  work  of  the  Founder  of 
Christianity,  as  well  as  the  precepts  of  the  faith ;  under  the 
second,  the  whole  of  the  histoiy  of  our  religion,  and  of  its 
influence  on  human  life.  These  two  arguments  all  competent 
inquirers  set  themselves  to  weigh,  and  all  formidable  assail- 
ants endeavour  to  dispose  of  them.  That  wonderful  Person, 
of  whom  we  believe  that  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  dwelt 
in  Him  bodily,  is  the  foundation,  the  corner  -  stone,  of  our 
faith.    No  enemy  of  our  religion  has  disposed  of  its  claims 
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to  acceptance  until  he  has  accounted  for  the  history  of  Jesus 
Christ.    To  preach  Christ,  to  tell  who  He  was,  and  what  He 
did,  was  the  work  of  Apostles  and  disciples  at  the  first ;  to 
preach  Christ  is,  if  they  are  wise  men,  the  work  of  Christian 
ministers  still.     He  is  the  Alpha  and  the  Omega  of  Chris- 
tianity— the  Beginner  and  Finisher  of  the  faith.    Yet  it  some- 
times seems  as  though  this  truth  were  more  clearly  perceived 
by  the  enemies  than  by  the  friends  of  His  cause ;  for  while 
many  a  Christian  preaches  and  upholds  a  Christianity  with- 
out a  central  living  personal  Christ,  the  assailants  pass  right 
through  the  outworks,  and  set  themselves  avowedly  to  bring 
down  the  exalted  claims  of  the  personal  Christ  to  the  faith 
and  worship  of  men.    They  feel  that,  until  they  have  done  this, 
they  have  not  reached  their  great  aim  of  banishing  or  elimin- 
ating the  supernatural  from  religion ;  they  feel  that  it  is  of  no 
use  to  discuss  individual  miracles  wrought  by  Christ  if  His 
own  life  remains  in  the  miraculous  grandeur  with  which  it  is 
invested  in  the  Gospel.    Not  only  is  Christianity  a  religion 
of  unparalleled  ethical  elevation  and   purity,  but  a  religion 
whose  Founder  embodied  and  illustrated  all  that  His  pre- 
cepts taught.    And  now  that  this  is  clearly  seen,  we  need  not 
be  surprised  to  find  that  the  battle  between  believers  and 
doubters  or  unbelievers  is  hottest  around  the  person  of  Christ. 
Those  who  are  not  Christians  have  found  no  security  for  their 
position  until  they  have  accounted  for  Christianity,  which  is 
the  life  and  work  and  teaching  of  Christ 

In  the  same  way  no  man  has  disposed  of  the  claims  of 
Christianity  until  he  has  accounted  for  Christendom,  When 
Gibbon  attempted  to  do  this  by  writing  his  famous  chapter 
on  the  secondary  causes  of  the  spread  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion, he  only  succeeded  in  showing  that  some  of  those  causes 
were  not  secondary,  and  that  others  did  not  serve  his  purpose. 
The  creed  was,  after  all,  not  sapped  by  the  "  solemn  sneer  " 
of  the  great  historian.  Neither  was  the  problem  solved  by 
the  shallower  wit  of  Voltaire  and  his  imitators.  Voltaire  had 
so  deadened  his  moral  sense  that  he  could  say :  ''  Behold  then 
the  great  means  of  which  the  first  Christians,  who  were  all 
half  Jews,  made  use  in  their  attempts  to  set  the  new  machine" 
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(f.A^  the  Christian  Church)  '-  in  motion — viz.,  comatimtty  of 
goods,  secret  feasts,  hidden  mysteries,  gospels  read  to  the 
initiated  only,  paradise  for  the  poor,  hell  for  the  rich»  exor- 
cisms of  charlatans :  behold,  I  say,  in  strict  truth,  the  founda- 
tions of  the  Christian  sect  "^Voltaire's  Epitre  aux  Romaitts, 
Art  vii.)     None  who  has  any  regard  for  his  reputation,  or 
indeed  any  sense  of  the  fitness  of  things,  would  be  so  foolish 
as  to  promulgate  nowadays   such  an  explanation  of   the 
beginnings  of  Christendom.    Such  coarse  terms  are  instinc- 
tively felt  to  be  utterly  out  of  place.    Not  only  are  they  false 
— utterly  false — as  a  description  of  the  original  Church  ;  but, 
moreover,  the  pure  moral  influence  of  Christianity  on  men,  as 
seen  in  the  history  of  Christendom,  is  inexplicable  if  its  first 
promulgators  were  vulgar  impostors.    The  moral  tone  of  our 
day  is  not  such  that  men  can  safely  revile  Christ,  or  the  early 
Christians ;  and  although  revilers  find  it,  alas !  a  safer  game 
to  point  out  the  inconsistencies  and  hollow  pretentiousness  of 
their  professedly  Christian  contemporaries,  they  are  well  aware 
that  they  have  not  thereby  disposed  of  true  Christiauiity. 
Nay,  they  feel  the  truth  which  the  great  soldier  expressed 
when  he  said  to  the  scoffing  chaplain :  "  The  Christian  reli- 
gion must  be  divine  when  it  continues  to  exist  in  spite  of 
such  as  you."     Hence  it  is  that,  especially  of  late  ytars,  men 
have  tried  to  show  how  Christianity  could  have  originated, 
and  Christendom  been  founded,  without  direct  supernatural 
interposition,  and  yet  without  attributing  imposture  to  the 
first  disciples. 

This  is  really  the  problem  upon  which  the  ^  criticaT*  con- 
troversies  of  our  day  have  been  engaged  I  do  not  speak 
here  of  controversies  regarding  particulaur  books  of  Scripture, 
for  it  is  quite  possible  for  Christians  to  be  really  at  one  in  the 
essence  <^  the  faith,  who  do  not  agree  as  to  the  canonicity  of 
a  particular  book.  But  I  speak  of  those  controversies  which 
have  arisen  on  the  attempts  to  explain  away  all  that  is  diar- 
acteristic  of  Christianity,  by  directing  the  weapons  of  criticism 
against  the  Scripture.  It  is  impossible  to  give  a  full  account 
of  those  controversies,  but  inasmuch  as  they  all  centre  in  the 
old  question,  "  What  think  ye  of  Christ  ?  "  we  may  find  it  of 


^me  use  to'  consider  the  principles  from  which  have  pro- 
ceeded the  most  noteworthy  attempts  to  "deal  critically" 
with  the  life  of  Jesus.  We  shall  take  Paulus^  Strauss, 
Renan,  Schenkel,  and  Baur  as  our  examples.  They  are  all 
men  of  our  time.  Strauss,  Renan,  and  Schenkel  are  still  alive. 
Paulus  died  in  1851,  and  Baur  in  i860. 

Henry  Eberhard  Gottlob  Paulus,  born  in  1761,  was  the  son 
of  a  minister  in  Wiirtemberg.  His  father  was  deposed  in 
177 1  for  his  "  absurd  phantasmagorical  divine  visions."  Young 
Paulus  had,  when  scarcely  nine  years  old,  been  a  member  of 
the  misgruided  little  circle  of  his  father's  friends,  who  ima- 
gined that  they  had  visions  of  spirits  from  the  other  world, 
and  he  was  rudely  awakened  from  his  delusions  by  the  influ- 
ences that  surrounded  him  when  a  student  at  Tubingen. 
Not  unnaturally  the  reaction  carried  him  to  the  opposite 
extreme,  and  the  young  student  adopted  the  Rationalistic 
views  which  ruled  his  long  life.  When  Professor  at  Jena 
( 1 800-2)  he  puWished  his  '  Commentary  on  the  First  Three 
Gospels.^  This  professedly  historical  criticism  was  in  reality 
an  attempt  to  adjust  the  moral  teaching  of  Jesus  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  philosophy  of  Kant*  As  to  the  miracles,  he  not 
only  explained  them  away,  but  thought  it  a  work  of  super- 
erogation to  do  so.  Later  in  life  (1828),  when  Professor  in 
Heidelberg,  he  published  his  famous  '  Life  of  Jesus.'  His 
fundamental  principle  was,  that  a  high  critical  examination  of 
the  New  Testament  causes  its  miracles  to  disappear.  The 
New  Testament  contains  facts  and  opinions,  the  opinion 
being  an  envelope  in  which  the  fact  is  wrapped  up.  The 
early  Christian  community  mixed  up  fact  and  opinion  almost 
inextricably,  and  the  opinion  made  the  facts  of  the  life  of 
Jesus  become  miraculous.  Jesus  was  a  wise  Jewish  Rabbi, 
possessed  of  great  medical  skill,  and  full  of  love  for  men,  who 
devoted  Himself  to  doing  good.  His  followers  distorted  and 
magnified  His  actions  into  their  present  form.  Thus,  e.g.^  the 
miraculous  conception  of  Mary  by  the  Holy  Ghost  was  a 
holy  delusion,  although  she  was  innocent  of  intentional  sin. 
The  supposed  angels  who  appeared  at  Christ's  birth  may 

*  This  is  the  opinion  even  of  Schenkel  in  his  Biography  of  Paulus. 
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have  been  meteors  or  passing  lanterns ;  the  turning  of  water 
into  wine  at  Cana  was  a  "  wedding-jest ; "  Christ  did  not  walk 
on  the  sea,  but  "  on  the  shore ; "  He  "  healed  the  blind  "  with 
some  potent  eye-salve ;  He  "cast  out  devils"  by  the  influence 
of  a  wise  man  on  insane  people ;  He  fed  the  5000  from  some 
unsuspected  larder  in  the  neighbourhood,  or  by  the  help  of 
people  in  the  crowd  sharing  their  supplies  with  others  ;  those 
who  were  raised  from  death  were  only  apparently  dead.  He 
Himself  had  only  swooned  on  the  crQss ;  and  His  tradi- 
tional "  resurrection  "  is  merely  a  poetical  way  of  saying  that 
He  revived  again.  This  may  seem  a  parody;  but  it  is  put 
forth  in  sober  earnestness  as  an  explanation  of  the  works  of 
Christ.  It  is  unnecessary  to  state  any  formal  refutation  of 
attempts  which  are  now  completely  discredited  Paulus  as- 
sumed that  the  kernel  was  a  simple  natural  fact  and  only  the 
shell  miraculous  ;  whereas  the  very  essence  of  gospel  story  is 
miraculous,  for  as  even  Strauss  tells  him,  "  if  the  fact  was  not 
as  evangelists  tell  it,  it  did  not  happen  at  all;"  and  instead  of 
making  the  gospels  into  simple  history,  Paulus  made  them  a 
tissue  of  puzzles  for  all  honest  inquirers.  And  he  made  all 
that  has  followed  equally  puzzling ;  so  that,  to  secure  con- 
sistency, he  ought  to  have  similarly  showed  that  all  the  his- 
tory of  the  last  1800  years,  which^has  been  hitherto  accepted 
as  testifying  to  the  power  of  the  Christian  religion,  is  in  reality 
also  an  envelope  of  marvel  round  a  very  simple  residuum  of 
fact !  But  not  to  dwell  on  this,  let  me  remind  you  that  in 
this  case,  as  we  shall  see  in  others  also,  this  so-called  higher 
criticism  is  in  reality  an  attempt  to  support  a  foregone  conclu- 
sion— ^viz.,  that  miracles  are  impossible.  To  begin  with  that 
conclusion,  as  Paulus  does  and  others  do,  is  not  only  unphilo- 
sophical,  but  uncritical ;  and  the  result  explains  neither  Chris- 
tianity nor  Christendom.* 

This  was  felt  by  David  Frederick  Strauss;  and  he  wrote 
his  famous  '  Life  of  Jesus  Critically  Examined '  in  1835,  with 
the  view  of  putting  the  whole  subject  on  a  firmer  and  broader 

*  Schenkel,  writing  in  1859,  says — "Whence  could  Christianity  draw  its 
world-conquering  might,  its  eternal  youth,  if  it  were  only  what  the  Rationalism  of 
Paulus  makes  it  out  to  be  ? /' 
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basis.  He  has  reissued  his  fundamental  views  in  a  more 
popular  form,  calling  it  *  The  New  Life  of  Jesus;'  and  of  this, 
as  his  latest  utterance,  I  shall  speak.  It  is  fundamentally 
the  same  book  as  the  first,  only  the  form  being  changed. 
His  theory  is,  that  the  existing  accounts  of  Christ  represent 
the  aggregation  of  myths  which,  in  the  second  century  of 
our  era,  had  come  to  represent  the  life  of  Jesus,  a  man  of 
Nazareth.  There  is  allowance  made  for  a  historical  kernel 
here  also,  as  in  Faulus's  work ;  but  while  Paulus  seems  to 
ascribe  the  supernatural  envelope  to  a  mere  popular  fancy, 
Strauss  finds  its  origin  mainly  in  Jewish  expectations  of  a 
coming  Messiah.  According  to  him,  the  gospel  consists  of 
myths,  which  magnified  in  that  unhistorical  age  the  actual 
deeds  of  Jesus  by  making  Him  the  fulfilment  of  ancient  na- 
tional prophecies  and  expectations.  Jesus,  at  first  seeking  to 
be  no  more  than  a  moral  reformer,  gradually  rose  to  the  con- 
sciousness of  being  the  Messiah,  and  even  allowed  Himself  to 
be  called  the  Son  of  God,  though  never  without  "  precautions 
against  misapprehension."  He  met  His  end  through  the  hatred 
of  the  predominant  priesthood.  All  the  old  miracles  which 
were  recorded  in  the  Scriptures,  Jesus  must  surely  have  re- 
peated or  surpassed ;  and  thus  grew  up  the  idea  of  His  per- 
forming miracles — although  Strauss  does  not  seem  to  think 
that  Jesus  Himself  ever  claimed  to  have  any  such  power.  Thus 
mainly  indebted  to  Judaism  for  its  miracles  (though,  as  Strauss 
has  come  of  late  to  see,  ''  conscious  and  intentional  fiction '' 
had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  them),  Christianity  in  its  ethical 
teaching  represents  the  philosophy  of  Greece  and  Rome.  In 
several  respects  it  is  inferior  to  its  heathen  precursors,  for 
"  the  authority  and  the  law  of  one  God  c<nd  Lord  suppressed 
human  religious  freedom "  among  the  Hebrews ;  and  Plato, 
"  in  making  virtue  independent  of  regard  to  future  recom- 
pense, raised  the  idea  of  virtue  as  much  above  the  Christian 
idea  of  it  as  the  point  of  view  of  the  genuine  philosopher  is  as 
compared  with  the  ordinary  religious  point  of  view." — P.  245. 
Still  from  Socrates,  and  from  Plato,  and  the  rest,  Christianity 
did,  in  point  of  fact,  according  to  Strauss,  take  a  great  deal — 
some  things,  too,  which  we  should  scarcely  expect;  as,  e.g".,  the 
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sense  of  God's  supreme  will  was  a  tenet  borrowed  from  the 
Stoics  (p.  246), and  the"blessednessof  giving"  a  precept  adopted 
from  the  Epicureans.  Strauss  works  his  way  through  the  gospel, 
showing  how  this  myth  and  that  came  to  grow  and  prevail. 
He  holds  Matthew  to  be  the  oldest  and  original  gospel ;  and 
John,  of  course,  to  be  the  last   Strauss's  first  book  made  such 
a  stir  in  the  regions  of  theology  as  no  other  book  of  this  cen- 
tury has  made.     Gradually,  however,  thinking  men,  even  those 
who  were  not  predisposed  to  any  creed  in  particular,  came  to 
see  that  it  explained  nothing,  while  it  started  many  difficul- 
ties.    He  distinctly  says  that  he  proceeds  from  the  **  funda- 
mental conviction  that  everything  that  appears  or  ever  hap- 
pened happened  naturally,  and    .    .    .    that  consequently 
the  supernatural  colouring  in  the  accounts  of  early  Christianity 
must  be  adventitious  and   unreal." — (Preface,  p.   x.)      And 
again  :  "  History  must  renounce  the    .    •    .    most  honourable 
part  of  her  problem  the  moment  she  is  ready  to  admit  the 
existence  of  miracle"  (p.  197).   His  '  Life  of  Jesus,'  accordingly^ 
is  the  issue  of  uncritical  predetermination  to  explain  away  the 
supernatural.     Contrary  to  fact,  it  assumes  that  Jesus  Christ's 
life  was  a  fulfilment  of  Jewish  expectation  of  the  Messiah,  and 
that  "  miracles  were  expected  of  every  one  who  claimed  to  be 
a  prophet"  (p.  361).    Contrary  to  all  reason,  he  supposes  that 
myths — which  are  wont  to  rise  in  the  buoyant  uneducated 
childhood  of  a  nation — ^would  spring  up  naturally  in  the  de- 
crepit old  age  of  Israel.     He  cannot  explain  how  a  life  so 
poor  and  mean,  as  he  supposes  that  of  Jesus  to  have  been, 
suggested  or  admitted  of  such  enlai^ement  as  he  says  early 
Christians  gave  it    And  still  less  does  he  explain  how  the 
words  ascribed  to  Je.^s  occurred  to  the  minds  of  the  poorly- 
educated  and  fanatical  disciples  of  whom  he  speaks  so  slight* 
ingly.     Indeed,  after  all  his  elimination  of  the  miraculous, 
what  of  Christ's  life  he  allows  to  remain  is  as  inexplicable 
mystery  as  ever.     He  furnishes  no  explanation  of  the  growth 
of  the  Christian  Church  among  the  children  of  the  dispersion, 
and  over  all  the  wide  empire  and  in  all  the  colonies  of  Rome, 
and  leaves  us  to  wonder  at  the  fact  that  in  the  second  century 
all  the  scattered  Christians  agreed  upon  four  gospels,  perfectly 
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distinct  from  each  other,  and  yet  combining  in  one  perfectly 
consistent  outline  of  a  Person  who  was  God  manifest  in  the 
flesh.  It  is  no  wonder  that,  some  thirty  years  (1864)  after  the 
appearance  of  his  great  work,  Strauss  should  have  had  to 
work  over  it  again  and  dedicate  it  to  the  "  German  people/' 
saying, "  We  must  speak  to  the  people.  Theologians  for  the 
most  part  will  not  give  me  a  hearing."  No  wonder  that  he 
should  be  indignant  at  German  ministers  who  have  turned 
away  from  his  myths  to  the  simple  gospels  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and,  after  trying  to  set  their  congregations  up  against 
them  as  lazy  men  too  lightly  worked  and  too  well  paid,  bitterly 
and  significantly  say,  "  He  who  would  expel  parsons  from  the 
kirk  must  first  take  the  miraculous  out  of  religion."  *  Strauss*s 
attempt  to  explain  the  life  of  Christ  by  calling  it  a  collection, 
of  Jewish  myths,  fails  like  the  rest. 

Slighter  and  less  important,  but  more  adapted  in  style  and 
structure  for  popular  use,  is  Renans  *  Life  of  Jesus.'  It  has 
been  called  a  Galilean  idyll ;  it  certainly  is  neither  a  history 
nor  a  philosophy.  Renan's  Jesus  is  a  Galilean  carpenter,  who 
began  to  preach,  in  all  simplicity,  the  "  delicious  theology  of 
love"  (p.  77),  sermons  of  God's  fatherhood  and  human  brother- 
hood, amid  the  fair  scenes  of  His  native  district ;  and  who,  by 
the  divine  charm  of  His  character  and  of  His  person,  drew 
around  Him  loving  and  admiring  hearers,  until,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  John  the  Baptist's  strong  will,  He  began  to  assume 
greater  consequence — ^to  claim  it  as  His  mission  to  revolution- 
ise the  world,  to  introduce  the  kingdom  of  God,  to  fulfil  Mes- 
sianic expectations, — and  eventually  was  so  carried  away  as  to 
awaken  ideas  of  His  own  power,  which  brought  upon  Him  the 
necessity  of  seeming  to  work  a  miracle  to  justify  His  own  and 
His  disciples'  assumptions.  Whereupon  Lazarus  was  laid  alive 
in  the  tomb,  and  by  a  little  clever  management  was  appar- 
ently raised  from  the  dead.  Death  did  not  too  soon  arrest 
the  career  of  moral  degradation  on  which  we  may  see  that 
Jesus — once  an  amiable  enthusiast — had  entered.  As  to  His 
resurrection,  Renan  tells  us  that  the  idea  of  her  former  friend 
being  alive  again  first  occurred  to  the  love-crazed  brain  of 

*  See  Preface  to  New  Life  of  Jesus,  pp.  viii,  xvi. 
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Mary  of  Magdala.*  It  were  waste  of  time  to  deal  seriously 
with  this  very  shallow  romance,  which  has  already  had  its  day. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  has  indirectly  done  some 
good  in  Popish  countries  by  taking  men's  attention  away  from 
saints  and  images,  and  inducing  them  to  read  and  think  of 
Christ  Himself.  But  whether  we  judge  it  on  critical,  histori- 
cal, or  moral  grounds,  this  French  gospel  is  perhaps  the  most 
unsatisfactory  of  the  modern  Rationalistic  attempts  to  explain 
the  origin  of  Christianity  and  Christendom.  Renan  has  wide 
repute  as  a  learned  man,  but  this  book  does  not  show  mud 
thought  or  learning  ;  and  Strauss  says,  contemptuously,  that 
Renan  seems  to  know  no  German  books  save  those  which  ha^^e 
been  translated  into  French !  Its  only  charm  is  a  very  simple 
style  of  composition,  for  the  belauded  descriptions  of  scencfy 
are  not  equal  to  those  of  any  good  book  of  travels.  It  is 
strange  and  sad  to  find  this  unreal  and  unworthy  book  dedi- 
cated to  the  author^s  dead  sister,  and  stranger,  sadder  still,  to 
find  that  he  who  would  fain  leave  us  no  Christ  to  pray  to,  him- 
self prays  to  the  "  pure  soul "  of  Henrietta,  saying,  **  Reveal 
to  me,  oh  good  genius,  to  me  whom  thou  didst  love,  those 
truths  which  rule  death,  which  take  our  fear  of  it  away,  and 
make  us  almost  love  it"  So  true  is  it  that  man  must  have 
some  object  of  worship. 

We  now  come  to  SchenkeVs  '  Portrait  of  Christ's  Character.' 
I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  dwell  long  on  Schenkcl's 
strange,  heterogeneous  combination  of  bits  of  the  notions 
of  all  who  have  gone  before  him.  But  we  may  use  him 
as  a  witness  against  others.  Sometimes  he  speaks  like 
a  disciple  of  Strau*:^  (although  he  calls  Strauss's  work  *'^ 
pre-eminently  negafive,  and  consequently  unsatisfactory,  re- 
sult") ;  sometimes  as  though  he  followed  Paulus,  although  he 
says  it  is  ''impossible  to  believe  in  the  Christ  of  Rationalism/' 
and  adds,  that  Rationalistic  ''  representations  do  not  account 
for  the  effect  which  Christ  produced ; "    often  he  follows 

*  "  Folle  d'amour,  ivre  de  joie,  Marie  rentra  dans  la  ville  et  aux  premiers  disdpks 
qu'elle'rencontra  :  '  Je  I'ai  vu,  il  m*a  parl^,*  dit-elle.  La  gloire  de  la  resunccdoo 
appardent  done  k  Marie  de  Magdala.  Aprb  Jesus,  c*est  Marie  qai  a  le  pins  ^ 
pour  la  fondation  du  Christianisme.  ** — Les  Apdtres,  pp.  1 1,  13. 
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Schleiermacher,  although  he  says  that  the  Christ  of  Schleier- 
macher  is  an  "artistic  creation/*  not  "a  delineation  from 
original  sources  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  as  He  went  about  and 
taught,  laboured  among  the  people,  and  for  the  people  suf- 
fered and  died."  The  general  scope  of  his  book  closely  re- 
sembles Renan's,  although  he  informs  us  in  a  curt  note  that 
"  the  recent  attempt  of  E.  Renan  to  represent  the  life  of 
Christ  repeats  in  many  respects  the  faults  of  the  Ratipnalistic 
period"  (p.  13).  If  this  portrait  has  any  original  feature,  it  is, 
as  has  been  wittily  said,  its  determination  to  make  the  gospel 
of  Christ  Jesus  a  democratic  pamphlet.  Under  the  name 
of  Pharisees,  Schenkel  shoots  many  a  barbed  arrow  against 
the  orthodox  theologians  and  ministers  of  Germany.  Mark 
is  with  him  the  primary  gospel ;  and  the  fourth  gospel  is  a 
Gnostic  "remoulding  of  the  facts  of  Christianity,"  written 
after  John's  death,  about  A.D.  110-120 ;  and  yet,  somehow,  it 
is  a  really  historical  source  for  the  representation  of  the 
character  of  Jesus,  without  which  one  could  never  understand 
the  "  Saviour's  boundless  influence  renewing  all  humanity." 
The  other  gospels  are  "  historically  real,"  but  the  "  represen- 
tation of  the  character  of  Jesus  becomes  eternally  true  only  in 
the  heavenly  splendour  of  that  light  which  streams  forth  from 
the  fourth  gospel !  "  (p.  35).  It  is  impossible  to  describe  the 
caprice  with  which  Schenkel  uses  the  historical  records  of 
Christianity — graciously  accepting  so  much  of  a  passage,  and 
throwing  the  rest  away.  In  this  he  endeavours  to  be  like 
Schleiermacher,  but  not  very  successfully,  for  the  master's 
calm  assurance  has  a  kind  of  dignity,  while  the  imitator's 
arrogance  is  too  fussy  to  be  effective.  Even  Renan  succeeds 
better  than  he  in  these  feats  of  legerdeafain,  for  the  French- 
man has  a  light  and  ready  hand.  The  fundamental  position 
of  Schenkel  is  like  that  of  the  rest.  Rationalistic,  although  in 
same  passages  he  writes  almost  in  a  pietistic  strain.  He 
admits  that  the  grave  of  Jesus  was  empty  early  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  third  day,  but  cannot  believe  that  the  material  body 
rose,  or  appeared  to  any  one ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  he 
believes  that  the  Apostles  were  convinced  that  they  had  seen 
Him,  and  appears  to  think  that  Paul  perceived  a  light  accom- 
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panied  by  a  voice.  He  says  that  "  the  Risen  One  is  the 
transfigured  and  glorified  Christ  the  Lord,  who  is  the  Spirit," 
"leading  His  community  into  all  truth ;"  but  it  is  not  clear 
whether  these  words  are  used  with  a  metaphorical  or  a  real 
meaning.  Like  Faulus,  he  explains  the  miracles  of  healing 
by  the  unbounded  confidence  with  which  the  spiritual  and 
moral  character  of  Jesus  inspired  those  who  needed  help ;  but 
he  regards  all  other  miracles  as  "hyperboles,"  "expressing 
the  unconscious  homage  of  the  religiously-inspired  imagina- 
tion of  the  disciples  "  (p.  22).  The  whole  book  is  an  attempted 
compromise.  It  gives  up  a  good  deal  that  older  Rationalists 
stood  by,  and  in  this  respect  is  significant;  but,  although 
many  sounding  phrases  are  employed,  it  is  open  to  all  the 
objections  which  Schenkel  directs  against  his  predecessors. 
As  to  accounting  for  Christianity  and  Christendom,  the  very 
idea  is  out  of  the  question  ! 

We  now  come — and  I  wish  that  I  had  not  already  almost 
exhausted  our  time — ^to  by  far  the  ablest  and  most  learned 
attempt  to  account  for  Christianity  without  admitting  its 
divine  origin.  I  refer  to  the  works  of  Dr  Ferdinand  Christum 
Baur^  Professor  of  Theology  in  Tubingen,  who  died  ten 
years  ago.*  Deeply  read  in  history,  fully  master  of  all  the 
resources  of  criticisiQ,  possessing  a  wonderful  power  of  con- 
densed and  suggestive  statement,  and  able  to  attract  the 
idolising  love  of  his  pupils,  it  is  no  wonder  that  this  founder 
of  what  has  been  called  the  "  Tiibingen  school "  should  be 
the  most  influential  theologian  of  this  century.  He  subjected 
the  writings  of  the  New  Testament  to  a  process  of  detrition, 
rather  than  to  direct  attack.  In  this  he  followed  Schleier- 
macher,  whose  han^ng  of  St  Luke's  Gospel  t  and  of  ist 

*  Baur  was  a  Wurtemberger,  like  Paulas  and  Strauss.  He  was  a  minister's  scfft 
bom  near  Cannstadt. 

t  Schleiermacher*s  £ssay  on  St  Luke,  translated  by  Bishop  Thirlvrall  when  he 
was  a  law  student.  It  is  right  to  add  that  the  learned  prelate  has  recently  iodi* 
cated  that  he  does  not  now  admire  the  book  so  much  as  he  once  did.  In  this 
work,  Schleiermacher  attempts  to  show  how  St  Luke's  Gospel  was  compiled  from 
various  scattered  notices  to  which  the  evangelist  had  access,  pointing  out  where 
one  old  fragmentary  jotting  ends,  and  where  another  begins.  Schleiermacher^s 
attack  on  1st  Timothy  is  contained  in  a  letter  to  a  friend.     The  groond  of  attack 
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Timothy  has  probably  influenced  the  subsequent  history  of 
theology  even  more  than  his  attempt  to  construct  religion 
from  a  kind  of  sixth  sense  or  religious  instinct  But  Baur 
has  wrought  with  a  learning  and  a  care  far  greater  than  those 
of  his  predecessor.  He  does  not  attempt  to  construct  a  life 
of  Christy  but  rather  to  show  how  Christianity  was  a  mere 
development  of  influences  at  work  in  the  world.  Part  of  this 
development  was  before  Christ,  and  during  His  lifetime,  but 
the  greater  part  in  the  years  subsequent  to  His  death.  As  a 
Hegelian,  Baur  cannot  admit  the  Incarnation,  because  it 
would  ascribe  to  One  Person  what  is  really  true  only  of  the 
human  race.  He  cannot  limit  the  absolute  by  allowing  the 
very  possibility  of  Jesus  Christ  being  the  God-Man.  This  is 
not  a  question  for  inquiry,  or  evidence,  or  prx)of — the  dictum  of 
his  favourite  philosophy  must  not  be  challenged.  But  this 
philosophy  applies  equally  to  less  stupendous  doctrines  than 
that  of  the  Incarnation,  and  Baur  starts  with  a  philosophical 
preconception  that  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  direct  divine 
interposition  in  the  history  of  the  world,  and  with  him,  therefore, 
history  ends  where  miracle  begins.  Christianity  merely  brings 
to  a  focus  ideas  previously  existent  in  heathenism  and  Judaism. 
It  took  its  idea  of  Universalism  from  the  universal  sway  of 
the  Roman  Empire;  its  spirituality  from  Greek  philosophy; 
its  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  from  Plato. 
Warned  by  the  failure  of  Stoical  self-assertion,  it  prescribed 
humility;  the  base  results  of  Epicurean  pleasure-seeking 
caused  it  to  teach  self-renunciation.  But  it  drew  most  from 
Judaism.  The  Essenes — ^a  Jewish  sect — taught  it  contempt 
of  this  world's  good  things;  and  its  whole  theological  s)rstem 
is  Judaism,  but  Judaism  spiritualised  and  widened,  so  as  to 
apply  to  all  men,  and  not  merely  to  a  favoured  people.  This 
last  result,  however,  was  not  fully  attained  during  the  life  of 
Jesus.  The  development  went  on  after  His  death,  its  great 
propeller  being  Paul.     Hence,  naturally,  a  very  fierce  and 

is  that  this  epistle  is  a  palpable  and  clumsj  imitation  of  2d  Timothy  and  Titus, 
both  of  which  are,  according  to  him,  genuine.  In  his  ideas  on  this  subject  he  has 
not  found  many  followers.  His  very  foundation  is  undermined  by  those  who 
object  to  all  the  Pastoral  Epistles. 
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bitter  conflict  between  those  who  wished  to  retain  the  original 
narrowness  of  Judaism  and  those  who  advocated  a  universal 
religion.     Peter  was  the  leader  of  the  Conservative,  Paul  of 
the  Liberal,  party.    The  history  of  the  Christian  Church  to 
the  middle  of  the  second  century  is  a  record  of  this  contest. 
We  must  reject  as  spurious  all  books  which  do  not  show  its 
existence ;  we  only  retain  those  to  which  it  gave  birth.    Thus 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  which  speak  as  if  Peter  and  Paul 
were  on  good  terms,  is  clearly  spurious ;  and  so  are  the  so- 
called  Epistles  of  Peter,  which  are  clearly  in  the  Pauline 
interest     Indeed,  by  applying  this  touchstone,  and  looking 
also  to  allusions  which  evidently  show  a  much  later  date  than 
that  to  which  they  lay  claim,  we  find  that  all  the  books  of  the 
New  Testament  are  spurious,  save  the  Apocalypse,  ist  and 
2d  Corinthians,  Romans,  and  Galatians.    The  Gospels  are 
fabrications  of  the  second  century — ^John  being  written  so 
late  as  1 60  A.D.    We  must  exercise  our  discrimination  in 
considering  how  far  any  of  them  contain  genuine  elements ; 
but  our  real  authorities  are  those  four  genuine  epistles  of  St 
Paul.    Such,  in  brief  outline,  is  the  teaching  of  Baur ;  but  no 
outline  can  convey  any  impression  of  the  labour  with  which 
he  maintained  his  theories.     His  books  have  been  the  maga- 
zines from  which  the  greater  part  of  recent  assailants  of 
Christianity  have  s^rmed  themselves ;  and  one  is  inclined  to 
suspect  that  it  is  just  because  his  admirers  have  adopted  so 
much  from  him  that  his  works  are  not  known  in  this  country 
through  the  medium  of  avowed  translations.     It  is  easy  to 
see,  however,  that  his  positions  will  not  bear  the  test  of  being 
asked  to  account  for  Christianity  and  Christendom.     He  (i) 
does  not  account  at  dtl  for  the  personality  and  power  of  Christ 
Jesus.     Indeed,  Baur  is  never  happy  when  his  subject   is 
Jesus.     He  infinitely  prefers  to  speak  of  Paul.     Not  even  in 
speaking  of  the  gospels  does  he  deal  in  any  adequate  manner 
with  the  great  problem  of  the  character  of  Him  of  whom  the 
gospels  tell.    As  Strauss  says, "  It  is  not  asked  by  the  histori- 
cal school  what  Jesus  may  have  in  reality  done  or  said ;  but 
what  the  narrators  make  Him  say.    In  this  way  we  have  to 
do  with  the  evangelists  alone,  and  the  Lord  is  left  out  of 
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sight"  In  so  far  as  he  attempts  to  deal  with  the  Saviour's 
position  he  makes  it  unintelligible.  It  is  inconceivable  that 
the  Jesus  whose  moral  teaching  is  represented  in  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount,  &c,  should  have  needed  Paul  to  give  His  reli- 
gion its  universal  character — ^to  make  it  the  religion  for  all  men 
ever)rwhere.  Nor  does  Baur  even  explain  St  Paul's  position. 
Paul  preached  Christ  crucified — Christ,  "  the  end  of  the  law 
for  righteousness  to  every  one  that  believeth;"  and  Baur 
cannot  show  to  us  who  that  Christ  was  unless  really  the 
Christ  of  the  gospels,  Strauss,  pupil  and  follower  though  he 
was,  says — ^'Baur  has  vouchsafed  to  declare  that  the  real 
nature  of  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  lies  outside  the  limits  of 
historical  investigation,  and  has  accordingly,  at  least  in  words, 
avoided  the  burning  question."*  But  to  avoid  this  and  its 
effects  on  the  Church — ^that  Jewish  Church  whichhad  expected 
a  conquering  Messiah,,  and  now  learned  to  believe  in  a  cruci- 
fied one — ^is  to  confess  inability  to  account  for  historical  facts. 
Again,  he  (2)  does  not  account  for  Christianity  as  contained  in 
the  New  Testament  No  doubt  he  tells  us  that  many  of  the 
books  are  of  later  date  ;  but  he  has  failed  to  show  that  the 
rejected  books  correspond  with  the  doctrines  of  the  parties  to 
which  he  ascribes  their  fabrication.^'  But,  moreover,  he  does 
not  account  for  even  those  books  which  he  retains.  He  has 
not  freed  himself  from  the  difficulties  nor  from  the  doctrines 
of  supernatural  revelation  by  confining  his  New  Testament  to 
the  Apocalypse  and  four  epistles  of  St  Paul.  In  those  epistles 
are  appeals  to  miracles  wrought  among  the  Corinthians  as 
matter  of  fact  within  their  experience ;  appeals  to  the  working 
of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  to  the  accepted  history  of  the  life  of 
Jesus ;  and,  in  short,  to  all  the  main  doctrines  of  our  faith. 
What,  then,  of  all  these }  Baur  cannot  tell.  But,  moreover, 
his  critical  conclusions  as  to  the  date  of  the  composition  of 
the  books  of  the  New  Testament  are  not  now  accepted  even 
by  his  own  followers.     His  whole  case  rests  on  his  proof  that 

•  New  Life  of  Jesus,  vol.  I  p.  398. 

t  E,g,<t  his  case  against  the  Pastoral  Epistles  rests  mainly  on  his  ability  to  find 
proof  of  the  existence  of  Marcion's  heresy  in  them  ;  his  case  against  the  Epistle 
to  the  Colossians  on  his  ability  to  find  in  it  Valentinian  Gnosticism.  In  neither 
does  he  succeed. 
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a  particular  epistle  or  gospel- was  not  written  during  the  apos- 
tolic age,  but  at  a  later  definite  date,  because  of  its  containii^ 
statements  of,  or  allusions  to,  facts  ixdiich  we  know  from  his- 
tory to  have  occurred,  or  doctrines  which  we  know  to  have 
prevailed,  at  that  particular  date.  He  himself  says — '*  Critical 
opinion,  rejecting  the  epistles,  wants  a  sufficient  resting-place 
so  long  as  one  only  knows  that  they  cannot  be  Pauline ;  it 
must  have  adduced  also  positive  proof  of  their  origin  at  a 
later  date."*  Well,  but  in  that  case  his  attempts  have  failed, 
for  his  followers  have  been  compelled  to  admit  that  the  dates 
of  the  principal  books  are  in  a  far  earlier  period  than  that 
which  he  contemplated.  I  do  not  tarry  upon  details,  but  I 
may  remind  you  that  Baur's  pupils  are  quite  unable  to  defend 
their  master's  ground  as  to  the  late  date  of  our  gospels. 
One  by  one  they  have  deserted  it,  driven  back  by  the  pres- 
sure of  true  criticism  ;  all  the  while,  like  the  poor  French  in 
the  present  war,  protesting  that  they  are  victorious !  Even 
John's  Gospel  is  now  by  some  of  his  ablest  disciples  ascribed 
to  a  date  within  which  John  may  have  been  alive.'f' 

(3.)  But  let  us  further  remember  that  Baur  has  not  accounted 
for  Christendom.  He  allows  to  very  few  books  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament an  origin  in  the  first  century  ;  and  refers  them  to  the 
second,  by  which  time  he  supposes  Christianity  to  have  "  de- 
veloped "  to  the  character  which  they  represent  Who  wrote 
them  —  who  wrote  John's   Gospel,  for  example  —  nobody 

*  Die  Sogenaimte  Pastoralbriefe,  u.s.v.  See  Huther's  Einleitimg  in  die 
Pastoralbriefe,  pp.  48  and  62. 

t  Matthew's  Gospel,  at  first  ascribed  by  Baur  to  a.d.  130  or  134,  later  in  his 
life  ascribed  to  a.d.  105- x  id,  i»  now  by  his  ablest  dbdple,  Hilgenfeld,  set  down 
at  about  A.D.  80,  and  by  Holtcnuuin  as  not  later  than  a.d.  66.  Mark's  Gospel  has 
now  received  from  Volkmar  the  date  of  A.D.  60  or  80;  from  Schenkel  one  still 
eariier  than  the  earliest  of  these  dates.  Luke's  Gospel  is  now  brought  back  by  Holtz- 
mann  almost  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  Even  John's  Gospel,  which  Banr  set 
down  as  of  date  a.d.  160^  is  now  admitted  to  belong  to  the  b^;inning  of  the  second 
century — Keim  giving  it  as  a  date  from  A.D.  1 10- 1 17,  and  Schenkel  iio-iaa 
Thus,  Baur's  pupils  are  unable  to  maintain  their  master's  ground.  His  notions  as 
to  the  epistles  are  equally  untenable.  See  Christlieb,  Modeme  Zweifd  am 
Christlichen  Glauben,  p.  454 ;  Huther  or  De  Wette  on  the  Pastoral  Epistles ; 
and  Baur  und  die  TUbinger  Schule,  in  Henog's  Cydopadie.  See  also  Keim, 
Der  Geschichtliche  Christus,  p.  9. 
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knows.  Who  were  the  men  of  that  period  capable  of  writing 
them  nobody  can  tell.  How  they  come  to  be  so  superior  to 
other  works,  which  all  men  admit  to  have  been  written  by 
Christians  of  that  period,  is  also  an  unsolved  problem.  Never- 
theless, Baur  has  come  to  the  wonderful  result  that  in  the  first 
Christian  century  there  were  men,  but  that  these  men  wrote  no 
books;  and  in  the  second  century  books,  but  no  men  to  write 
them  !  *  Again,  he  dwells  upon  the  awful  feud  between  Peter 
and  Paul.  No  one  denies  that  there  was  at  times  a  difference 
of  opinion  between  those  two  apostles ;  but  Baur  magnifies 
that  into  a  deadly  feud  between  two  parties  which  they  re- 
spectively led — the  Jewish  and  the  Gentile  party — ^a  feud 
which  is  the  main  fact  of  Christian  history  for  150  years.  It 
is  amazing  that  he  should  have  reared  so  great  a  superstruc- 
ture on  so  narrow  a  foundation.  Even  in  the  epistles  which 
he  admits,  are  abundant  proofs  of  the  cordial  relations  between 
the  Mother  Church  of  Jerusalem  and  the  Gentile  Churches  ; 
and  of  the  respect  in  which  St  Paul  held  Peter  and  the  other 
apostles  ;  and  of  other  facts  directly  contradictory  of  Baur's 
elaborate  theory.  Nor  does  Christian  history  less  decidedly 
contradict  it  The  Church  of  Christ  was  scattered  over  the 
known  world  ;  consisted  of  living,  moving  communities  ;  and 
it  is  simply  incredible  that  such  a  fight  could  have  gone  on  so 
long  in  so  many  places,  and  ended  at  last  in  so  complete  and 
universal  a  victory  for  the  one  party — a  victory  so  complete, 
that  nowhere  did  the  victors  bear  the  scars  of  the  conflict — 
nowhere  did  an  obstinate  remnant  remain  unsubdued.  Bitter 
ecclesiastical  strifes  are  not  wont,  as  we  know  in  Scotland,  to 
die  out  in  such  fashion. 

If  time  permitted  it  would  be  easy  to  dwell  on  other  results 
of  modern  criticism.  But  I  must  hasten  on.  Ere  I  go  farther 
let  me  say  that,  on  all  the  literature  of  the  subject,  there  is  no 
more  able  or  trustworthy  guide  than  the  work  of  Dr  Donaldson, 
of  our  own  city."f"  Although  I  have  only  been  able  to  indicate 
what,  had  time  permitted,  I  should  have  liked  to  say,  there  are 

*  Set  Schmidt  in  Herzog. 

t  History  of  Christian  Litenture  and  Doctrine.    By  James  Donaldson,  UUD. 
I^ndon,  1864. 
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one  or  two  remarks  which  are  suggested  by  what  I  have  said, 
(i.)  //  is  obvious  that  metaphysical  prepossessions^  whether 
materialistic  or  idealistic^  have  much  to  do  with  criticism.    The 
philosophy  of  Locke  for  many  years  moulded  the  theolc^y 
of  Europe ;  and  it  was  not  till  Hume's  remorseless  logic 
showed  the  consequences  of  a  doctrine  which  made  man  the 
mere  creature  of  experience,  that  a  stronger  philosophy  took 
its  place.    Kant  and  H^^l  and  our  Scottish  philosophers  are, 
in  their  several  spheres,  moulding  theology  at  the  present 
time.*    So,  also,  a  materialistic  view  of  the  universe  gives  rise 
in  our  own  day  to  a  denial  of  spiritual  life,  and,  of  course,  of 
theology  and  revelation.    In  considering,  therefore,  the  rela- 
tion between  modem  criticism  and  contemporary  theology, 
we  must  be  prepared  to  find  that  theology,  the  child  of  philo- 
sophy, is  very  often  the  parent  of  criticism.    Certainly  the 
main  currents  of  modem  criticism  seem  to  flow  from  meta- 
physical preconceptions;  Paulus,  Strauss,  R6nan,  Schenkel, 
and  Baur,  come,  as  we  have  seen,  to  the  New  Testament,  de- 
termined to  make  it  either  confirm  or  succumb  to  their  notions 
of  a  true  philosophy;  and  we  cannot  admit,  without  much 
qualification,  that  criticism  is  in  practice  the  parent  of  either 
philosophy  or  theology.     (2.)  The  theological  student  has 
another  fact  to  consider  closely  connected  with  this.    Just  as 
in  last  century,  so  now  again  in  this,  there  is  a  tendency  among 
many  thinking  men  to  reduce  religion  to  a  series  of  intellectual 
positions.    Now,  whether  those  positions  take  the  form  of 
creeds  or  of  creedlessness,  they  are  not  enough  to  constitute 
religion.     Religion  is  a  thing  of  life ;  it  binds  the  whole  man, 
and  does  not  merely  weave  the  locks  of  his  head.   The  reason 
and  the  heart  are  indissolubly  connected  in  true  religion,  for 
a  man  cannot  know  God  unless  he  love  God ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  cannot  love  a  God  whom  he  does  not  know. 
Schleiermacher's  influence  did  much  to  bring  forward  the 
moral  and  emotional  elements  of  religion,  and  to  show  that 

*  When  Paulus  was  Professor  of  Oriental  Languages  at  Jena,  so  great  was  the 
influence  of  Kant  that  he  wrote  (1790) — "  Ten  years  hence  there  will  be  no  need 
whatever  for  a  professor  of  these  barbarian  alphabets,  unless  one  can  point  to  the 
usus philasophue  ICa$Uiana  in  liUris  orienialibus  !  " 
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religion  is  natural  and  essential  to  man;  but  his  was,  notwith- 
standing, an  essentially  defective  presentation  of  the  truth. 
It  practically  based  religion  upon  feeling,  and  consequently 
entitled  every  man  to  make  a  God  according  to  his  own  sense 
of  need.  The  highest  authority  in  religious  truth  came  to  be 
not  God's  revelation  in  Scripture,  but  a  man's  own  feelings. 
The  natural  result  of  this  was  to  bring  down  God,  instead  of 
raising  man ;  and  while  it  was  a  better  system  thaxl  the  cold 
rationalism  which  it  supplanted,  it  furnished  no  sure  basis 
either  for  theology  or  religion.  (3.)  The  theological  student 
will  do  well  to  notice  the  great  reaction  which  has  taken  place 
in  the  theology  of  Germany.  Schleiermacher  did  much  to  en- 
courage religious  men  in  the  idea  that  men  are  entitled  to  cut 
and  carve  on  Scripture  to  suit  their  own  notions  ;  and  Strauss 
and  Baur  represent  the  fair  result  of  his  influence,  or  of  the 
influence  which  swayed  him — ^the  one  in  manufacturing  a  new 
life  of  Jesus,  and  the  other  in  taking  canonical  books  to  pieces. 
When  this  was  clearly  seen,  Germany  began  to  experience  a 
reaction  from  the  atheistic  terminus  that  seemed  so  near. 
Principles  which  led  to  such  conclusions  were  examined  anew, 
and  found  to  be  erroneous  or  defective.  Other  than  theologi- 
cal consequences  also  began  to  be  generally  weighed.  What 
a  few  clear-headed  men  (such  as  Stein,  to  whom  Germany 
owes  so  much)  had  long  clearly  seen,  was  made  evident  to  all 
in  the  revolutionary  period  of  1848. 

Men  then  learned  that  the  result  of  the  former  intellectual 
assumptions  and  spiritual  deadness  was  to  bring  every  form 
of  religion  to  ruin,  and  to  reduce  the  State  to  chaos.  The 
consequence  was  that  Germans,  who  are  more  apt  to  carry 
their  principles  to  logical  than  to  practical  results,  saw  at  last 
that  very  concrete  conclusions  were  about  to  flow  from  the 
theories  they  had  nursed  for  half  a  century,  and  they  started 
back.  The  theologians — and  they  were  not  few — who  had  been 
faithful  to  revealed  truth  through  all  the  dark  days  grew  in 
power,  as  the  thinkers  of  the  nation  went  back  to  the  Bible 
for  true  instruction.  The  consequence  is  that  now  not  only 
the  leading  theologians,  but  the  great  mass  of  the  ministers 
of  Germany,  are  Bible  Christians.    This  is  a  matter  of  fact, 
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and  although  I  do  not  need  to  prove  it,  I  may  illustrate  it  on 
other  than  my  own  authority.     Strauss,  as  we  have  seen,  has 
to  complain  that  theologians  will  not  now  hearken  to  him. 
The  well-known  book  of  the  'Times'  correspondent  in  Berlin* 
says  that  the  "  Rationalistic- pastors  who  remain  are  few,  and 
are  nearly  all  well  stricken  in  years."     Professor  Christlieb,  of 
Bonn,  in  his  admirable  work   on   'Modern   Doubts  of  the 
Christian  Faith ' — a  work  which  contains  a  full  discussion  of 
the  subjects  that  are  occupying  men's  thoughts — says:  "Bible- 
believing  science  has  driven  unbelief  so  completely  out  of  the 
vast  majority  of  German  pulpits  and  of  German  theological 
chairs,  that  it  has  been  forced  to  take  refuge  in  the  theology 
and    churches   of   neighbouring    countries,   as   Switzerland, 
France,  Holland,  and  Hungary."     And  it  is  perhaps  a  still 
better  indication  of  the  growth  of  opinion  to  state  that  in 
Germany  the  students  (who,  as  is  well  known,  are  free  to  go 
to  any  classes   they  choose)  crowd  the  class-rooms  of  the 
orthodox  and  desert  those  of  the  sceptic     In  1869  I  saw 
crowds  sitting  at  the  feet  of  Beck  and  Oehler  in  Tubingen ; 
and  during  the  past  summer  I  saw  the  mass  of  the  theological 
students  in  Bonn  learning  from  the  genial,  subtle,  and  erudite 
Lange,  the  mature  and    mellow   Hundeshagen,   and   from 
Christlieb,  already  of  wide  repute  as  a  preacher  and  author, 
and,  if  spared,  sure  to  be  better  known  as  a  leader  of  those 
who  seek  to  unite  true  theology  with  an  active  religious  life. 
In   each  of  those    universities  the  representative  of  Baur 


*  Religious  Thought  in  Gopfiiany.  Reprinted  from  'The  Times.'  London, 
1870.  If  I  venture  to  doubt  t}ie  accuracy  of  the  picture  drawn  by  the  able  writer, 
it  is  from  no  doubt  of  his  power  of  description  or  of  his  desire  to  be  faithful.  Bat 
his  book  seems  to  me  to  be  the  retlit  of  his  supposing  Berlin  to  be  a  fair  sample 
of  Germany  in  religious  matters,  and  of  his  information  chiefly  coming  to  him 
through  one  kind  of  channel.  My  own  limited  acquaintance  with  Germany  leads 
me  to  believe  that  he  gives  no  adequate  place  to  certain  very  powerful  influences 
— €,g,^  he  does  not  appreciate  the  peasants*-meetings  of  Wiirtemberg ;  and  he 
does  not  rightly  estimate  the  missionary  zeal  of  the  WUrtembergers.  I  do  not 
think  that  any  one  who  knows  Bonn  and  its  neighbourhood  would  say,  "But  who 
expects  belief  on  the  gay  Rhine  ? "  p.  26.  Nor  do  I  think  that  many  Germans 
would  call  "  Professor  Schenkel,  of  Heidelberg,  one  of  the  most  learned  German 
theologians,"  p.  66.  The  author  seems  to  me  greatly  to  exaggerate  the  power  of 
the  loud-talking  *  Protestanten-Verein.' 
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lectured  to  empty  benches;  and  in  one  of  them  a  certain 
advanced  critical  professor,  whose  name  is  well  known  in 
Scotland,  was  forced  during  the  past  summer  session  to  beg 
some  students  to  make  a  class  for  him  that  he  might  get  his 
lectures  delivered.  He  got  a  class  of  two  1  I  have  reason  to 
believe  that  similar  accounts  may  be  given  of  other  German 
universities.  (4.)  I  mention  all  this  that  I  may  urge  upon  you 
as  theological  students  to  make  yourselves  acquainted  with  the 
language  and  the  literature  of  Germany,  In  this  country  we 
are  apparently  pursuing  the  same  course  of  speculation  as  the 
Germans,  but  we  are  something  like  a  quarter  of  a  century 
behind.  Works  which  in  Germany  are  refuted  or  forgotten, 
are,  through  translations,  and  still  more  through  adaptations 
into  our  language,  producing  their  effect  in  Britain.  It  is  not 
very  creditable  to  us  that  we  should  be  mere  imitators  ;  and 
I  would  fain  hope  that,  if  we  are  to  follow  Germans  at  all,  we 
shall  do  so  at  a  somewhat  less  humble  distance.  I  would 
further  hope  that  not  a  few  of  you  will,  by  study  at  home,  or, 
better  far,  by  study  in  Germany,*  so  master  the  whole  subject 
up  to  the  present  date  as  to  help  to  keep  the  mass  of  the 
people  from  falling  into  a  hard  indifference  like  that  in  which 
the  mass  of  the  men  of  Germany  are  still  sunk.  If  the  theo- 
logians and  ministers  of  Germany  had  been  as  earnest  and 
enlightened  Bible  Christians  thirty  or  forty  years  ago  as  they 
are  now,  the  religious  condition  of  that  noble  and  learned 
people,  whose  mighty  manhood  on  red  battle-fields  is  astound- 
ing all  Europe,  would  have  been  immeasurably  better  to-day. 
It  will  take  years  of  toil  and  tears  on  tjie  part  of  their  teachers 
ere  the  people  are  brought  back  to  the  simple  Bible  faith  of 
Luther's  days,  the  very  tradition  of  _'hich  makes  them  great. 
And  it  is  just  because  I  long  to  see  Scotland  preserved  from 


*  The  Giurch  of  Scotland  has  always  recognised  study  in  foreign  Protestant 
universities  as  a  qualification  for  being  taken  on  trials  with  a  view  to  admission  to 
her  ministry.  Although  this  recognition  has  been  of  late  limited  (and  I  venture 
to  think  the  limitation  a  mistake),  it  still  applies  to  one  of  the  three  years' 
attendance  on  theological  classes.  I  believe  that  a  semester  at  Tubingen  would 
cost  a  student  considerably  less — travelling  expenses  and  evexy  other  outlay 
included — than  a  session  in  any  Scottish  Divinity  HaU. 
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so  deep  a  fall  as  that  which  has  so  severely  injured  Germany, 
that  I  eagerly  desire  to  see  you  and  such  as  you  fully  educated 
in  the  works  of  those  theologians  whose  march  over  the  realms 
of  thought  has  been  as  rapid  as  that  of  their  countrymen  over 
the  fields  of  France.  Gentlemen,  let  no  one  take  alarm  at 
this  as  "  dangerous."  It  is  your  duty  to  know  German  theo- 
logy; and  Grod,  if  we  ask  Him,  will  protect  us  in  the  path  of 
duty.  It  would  prove  us  to  be  unworthy  of  our  time  if  we 
were  afraid  of  studying  the  current  literature  of  our  subject. 
Besides,  I  believe  that  there  is  as  much  infidelity  in  any 
ordinary  library  in  this  country  as  in  all  the  class-rooms  of 
any  German  university. 

And  now,  Gentlemen,  I  thank  you  for  having  listened  to 
me  so  patiently.  I  trust  there  is  before  us  a  session  of  honest 
and  serious  work.  May  God  vouchsafe  us  bodily  strength, 
soundness  of  reason,  and,  above  all,  that  faith  which,  work- 
ing by  love,  will  enable  us  to  know  Him  and  His  Son  Jesus 
Christ  with  the  knowledge  which  is  life  eternal. 
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PEEPACE. 


In  the  following  pages^  the  Reader  is  invited  to 
consider  "  the  Preaching  of  the  Cross,"  as  it  is  set 
forth  in  Holy  Scripture.  He  will  find  an  important 
question  raised^  as  to  what  is  the  true  preaching  of 
the  Cross. 

The  Apostle  Paul  glories  exceedingly  in  the  preach- 
ing of  Christ  crucified.  He  regards  this  preaching 
as  a  weapon  *' mighty  through  God  to  the  pulling 
down  of  strongholds/'  He  himself  gained  great  yic- 
tories  with  it.  He  witnessed  its  triumphs  in  G-reece, 
in  Bome,  and  throughout  the  world.  Can  the  Church 
in  these  days  (I  speak  of  the  Protestant  Church)  make 
the  like  glorying  ?  Is  Christ,  in  her  preaching,  proved 
to  be  "  the  power  of  God,  and  the  wisdom  of  God"  ? 
On  the  contrary,  is  not  the  Church,  in  her  preaching, 
foimd  to  be  without  power,  and  without  effect  ?  Is 
she  not  fast  becoming  an  object  of  distrust  and  con- 
tempt, instead  of  veneration  and  of  fear  ?  If  it  be 
said,  **  See  the  wonders  she  is  accomplishing  in  heathen 
lands  1"  I  reply,  What  set-off  is  this  to  the  signs  of 
spiritual  decay  in  faith,  in  love,  in  holiness,  in  power, 
at  home  ?    Does  any  branch  of  the  Church  shine  with 
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effectual  liglit  ?  What  branch  of  her  affords  a  harrier 
against  the  floods  of  Infidelity  and  Socinianism,  Cere- 
monialism and  Popery,  licentiousness  and  luxury,  the 
love  of  money,  fraud,  yiolence,  insubordination,  and 
extravagance  of  every  kind,  which  threaten  to  over- 
whelm us  in  Church  and  State  ? 

Has  it,  then,  come  to  this,  that  the  Gospel  is  fitted 
only  to  make  its  way  amidst  the  darkness  of  heathen- 
dom ;  but  that  among  the  more  enlightened  nations  of 
the  world,  and  amid  the  blaze  of  modem  science  and 
civilization,  it  must  pale  its  ineffectual  fire  ?  Must  the 
preachers  of  the  Cross  retire  before  the  philosophers 
and  savants  of  the  age  ?  Has  it  come  to  this,  that  the 
world  itself  must  be  called  in  to  settle  how  much  of 
Divine  Eevelation  we  may  believe — ^and  what  is  the 
meaning  and  value  of  the  portions  permitted  to  pass 
through  its  inexorable  criticisms?  Must  we  look 
hopelessly  and  pitiably  on,  while  the  ememies  of  the 
Cross  tear  down  the  banner  of  truth,  and  upraise  in 
its  place  the  flag  of  rationalistic  infidelity  ?  Or  must 
we  stoop  to  the  last  degradation  of  all,  and  coax  the 
insulting  enemy  to  something  like  plausible  terms,  just 
to  save  appearances,  and  to  ward  off  (as  it  is  deemed 
now-a-days)  worse  disasters  ? 

If  it  has  come  to  this,  or  to  anything  like  this,  how, 
and  why,  have  we  arrived  at  such  a  pass  ?  Where,  and 
what,  under  God,  is  the  remedy  ?   Or  is  there  none  ? 

Is  it  enough  that  one  section  of  the  Church  should 
lay  the  blame  on  another  ?  All  may  have  their  respec- 
tive drawbacks ;  but  it  cannot  be  denied  that  each  has. 
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to  say  the  least,  as  mncli  liberty  to  sliine  for  God  as 
the  Church  had  in  Apostolic  days.  Theiif  must  not 
the  fault,  whatever  it  be,  lie  with  each  section  of  the 
Church  in  itself  alone  ?  What  good  can  come  of  mu- 
tual reproaches  ?  May  it  not  be  said  with  a  vengeance, 
"  Sirs,  ye  are  brethren"  in  shame  and  trouble,  "  Why 
do  ye  wrong  one  to  another?"  Is  not  the  caution 
much  needed,  **  If  ye  bite  and  devour  one  another, 
take  heed  that  ye  be  not  consumed  one  of  another  ?" 
Ought  we  not  earnestly  to  remember,  that  "  if  we 
would  judge  ourselves,  we  should  not  be  judged  ?" 

Will  it,  then,  suffice,  that  each  branch  of  the  Church 
should  look  to  its  own  corporate  constitution  and 
administration ;  its  external  organisations,  means, 
attractions,  and  schemes,  by  which  it  seeks  to  advance, 
as  it  supposes,  the  cause  of  God  ?  These  things  are 
well  known.  May  it  not  be  truly  said,  there  is  no 
lack  of  them,  and  no  lack  of  attention  to  them? 
Clearly,  then,  it  is  not  for  want  of  such  things ;  for  it 
is  in  spite  of  them  that  the  Church  has  reached  her 
present  level.  And  from  this  one  palpable  fact  may 
we  not  draw  this  fair  inference,  that  the  Church's 
strength  cannot,  by  possibility,  lie  in  these  things  P 

And  if  this  inference  is  true,  does  it  not  involve 
something  more  serious?  Is  it  not  an  equally  fair 
inference,  that  because  of  the  trust  and  confidence 
which  the  Church  places  in  these  things,  she  has 
provoked  Him  to  jealousy,  '*  whose  eyes  are  as  a  flame 
of  fire"?  and  that  He  has  therefore  left  her,  to  "  eat  of 
the  fruit  of  her  own  way,  and  to  be  filled  with  her 
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own  devices"?  Does  any  man  say,  ''  Impossible  ! — 
God  forbid  1"  Does  any  one  shzink  from  accepting  a 
plain  inference,  which  plain  common  sense  draws  from 
a  plain  fiact  ?  Then  I  repeat  my  invitation  to  such  an 
one — consider  "the  preaching  of  the  Cross'*  as  it  is 
set  forth  in  Holy  Scripture ;  and  I  leave  him,  in  the 
exercise  of  the  same  common  sense,  to  draw  his  own 
inference  from  "the  first  principles  of  the  oracles  of 
God."  He  will  find  I  have  not  attempted  to  trace 
the  consequences  of  the  doctrine  advanced.  I  have 
laboured  only  to  vindicate  its  truth.  If  I  have 
succeeded,  the  consequences  are  not  far  for  any  man 
to  find. 

It  is  time  that  the  axe  should  be  laid,  not  at  the 
branches,  blossoms,  and  fruits,  but  at  the  root  of  the 
evils  which  overshadow  us.  And  if  what  is  advanced 
in  the  following  treatise  be  true, — and  I  submit  that 
substantially  it  is  true, — then,  in  the  Divine  word,  the 
axe  is  indeed  so  laid.  And  it  must  be  acknowledged 
that  He,  in  whose  hand  the  axe  is,  knows  both  how  and 
when  to  use  it.  May  He  not  have  occasion  to  do  to 
the  Protestant  Church  what  He  did  to  the  Jewish 
Church.  "  If,"  says  the  Apostle,  "  God  spared  not 
the  natural  branches,  take  heed  lest  he  also  spare  not 
thee." 
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THE  PEEA^CHINa  OF  THE 


CROSS. 


I.  What  is  "the  preaching  of  the  Cross,"  which 
ordinarily  obtains  among  us?  Is  that  doctrine  ac- 
cording to  Scripture  ?     Is  it  complete  ? 

1 .  These  are  important  questions ;  as  any  one  will 
admit,  who  reflects  on  the  position,  which  "  the  preach- 
ing of  the  Cross"  holds  in  the  Christian  religion.  For 
if  it  can  be  shown,  that  there  is  a  material  defect  in 
the  preaching  of  the  Cross  of  Christ,  the  error  lies  at 
the  foundation ;  it  is  a  default  in  the  very  root  of  our 
doctrinal  and  practical  Christianity.  It  must,  there- 
fore, have  great  and  serious  effects  on  the  whole 
system  of  common  behef  and  practice.  Indeed  it 
would  not  be  too  much  to  affirm,  that  if  the  doctrine 
of  the  Cross  be  only  partially  and  imperfectly  preach- 
ed; then,  however  true  in  some  sense  may  be  the 
doctrine  that  is  preached,  yet  in  another,  and  in  an 
important  sense,  it  is  not  true.  For  it  is  not  true  to 
put  a  part  for  the  whole,  and  to  represent  it  as  the 
whole,  especially  if  the  part  left  out  be  of  material 
account  in  the  business.  Would  it  be  endured  that  a 
man  should  put  us  off*  with  a  representation  of  the 
human  face,  in  which  he  had  left  out  any  one  of  its 
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features?  Would  not  the  attempt  be  treated  as  a 
mockery  ?  And  would  not  his  representation  be  ac- 
counted a  caricature?  And  must  it  not  be  even  so 
in  regard  of  the  fair  proportions  of  truth — "  the  truth 
as  it  is  in  Jesus"?  Would  it  be  endured  that  a 
witness,  on  whom  a  cause  chiefly  depended,  should 
keep  back  some  fact  of  great  importance ;  and  would 
he  be  allowed  to  excuse  himself,  that  what  he  had 
spoken  was  nothing  but  the  truth  ?  Would  he  not 
be  told  that  he  should  have  spoken  the  whole  truth ; 
and  that  therefore,  in  giving  but  a  partial  story,  he 
had  not,  in  effect,  told  the  truth  P  I  am  not  referring 
to  the  morality  of  his  conduct ;  that  would  depend  on 
his  intentions,  and  his  more  or  less  of  ignorance  in 
withholding  the  fact  supposed ;  but  I  speak  of  the  issues 
of  the  cause  itself.  Would  not  that  cause  be  equally 
damaged,  whatever  blame  might  attach  to  the  witness  ? 
And  is  it  not  even  so  with  the  cause  of  God  ?  Quite 
impossible  is  it  that  "the  preaching  of  the  Cross" 
should  be  partially  and  imperfectly  stated,  without 
the  cause  of  truth  being  proportionally  injured.  In 
other  words,  so  far  as  it  can  be  shown  that  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Atonement  is  defective  as  it  is  commonly 
set  forth  in  the  preaching  of  the  present  day ;  so  far, 
it  must  be  acknowledged,  is  the  foundation  of  the 
faith  of  God  impaired,  to  the  detriment  of  His  Church, 
and  to  the  obscuring  and  injury  of  His  giory  and 
kingdom  in  the  world. 

2.  What,  then,  is  the  doctrine  of  Atonement  as 
it  is  commonly  received  among  us  ?  Obviously  there 
must  be  general  statements  of  it  in  ordinary  use,  to 
which  no  objection  could  be  made  on  the  score  of 
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their  not  being  sufficiently  comprehensive.  Thus, 
when  it  is  said,  that  "  Man  being  a  sinner  both  by 
nature  and  by  practice,  Grod  is  pleased  to  offer  him 
forgiveness  through  a  crucified  Eedeemer ;" — ^the  terms 
being  all-embracing,  no  objection  need  be  taken  to 
them.  But  when  we  come  to  the  more  closely-defined 
statements  and  details  which  such  a  subject  demands, 
and  which  the  Scripture  itself  insists  upon,  then  the 
case,  as  I  think  I  can  show,  stands  very  differently. 

Take  the  familiar  proclamation,  "  Behold  the  Lamb 
of  God,  which  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world." 
Who,  in  hearing  this,  is  not  disposed  to  ask,  why 
should  the  sacrifice  of  this  Lamb  be  needed  ?  And  in; 
what  way  can  it  be  said  to  take  away  the  sin  of  the 
world  ?  And  what  would  be  the  usual  reply  to  such 
questions  ?  Would  it  not  be  to  the  following  effect : 
That  the  Lamb  of  God  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the 
world,  by  himself  on  the  cross  bearing  the  penalty  of 
sin,  which  the  justice  of  God  demands  ?  And  would 
it  not  be  meant  by  this,  that  the  Lord  Jesus  takes 
away  sin  by  removing  the  sinner's  liability  to  punish- 
ment ?  And  does  not  the  doctrine  so  taught  amount 
to  this :  that  God,  having  visited  on  Christ  the  penalty 
of  sin,  will  not  exact  that  penalty  a  second  time  in  the 
person  of  the  believing  sinner  ?  I  am  putting  these 
answers  in  the  sense  in  which  th«y  would  be  ordinarily 
understood ;  for  the  common  acceptation  of  the  doc- 
trine is  the  point  in  hand  ;  and,  therefore,  for  greater 
certainty,  I  will  state  it  yet  again.  It  is  said,  the 
Lord  Jesus  accomplished  for  the  sinner  reconciliation, 
with  God  in  this  way :—  On  the  principle  of  imputa- 
tion, the  sinner's  guilt  was  laid  on  Christ ;  and  by  being 
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visited  on  His  head,  that  guilt  is  said  to  be  done  away 
with.  In  this  way  the  proclamation  by  the  Baptist, 
before  quoted,  is  said  to  be  fulfilled.  And  in  the  same 
way  other  passages  to  the  like  effect  are  explained — as, 
"  He  put  away  sin  by  the  sacrifice  of  Himself;"  "that 
He  might  sanctify  the  people  with  His  own  blood.  He 
suffered  without  the  gate." 

I  must  add,  however,  that  it  is  at  the  same  time 
contended  that,  by  an  equitable  use  of  the  principle  of 
imputation,  by  which  our  sins  are  laid  on  Christ,  that 
He  should  suffer  for  us,  we  must  be  accounted  righteous 
for  His  sake.  This  is  considered  to  perfect  the  trans- 
action, as  far  as  the  atonement  of  the  Cross  is  con- 
cerned. That  atonement  is  considered  complete  in 
this  view  of  it,  that  as  Christ  was  by  Divine  imputa- 
tion made  sin  for  us,  so  should  we,  by  the  same  Divine 
in)putation,  be  made  the  righteousness  of  God  in  Him. 

Other  results  of  this  doctrine  do  immediately  spring 
from  it.  Upon  these  I  need  not  now  dwell,  except  it 
be  to  point  out  how  the  doctrine  of  Sanctification  is 
generally  associated  with  it.  Sanctification  is  con- 
sidered to  be  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  heart 
and  life  of  the  believer.  It  is  said  to  accompany  Justi- 
fication, which  is  the  name  given  to  the  doctrine  of 
imputation  before  described,  and  it  is  said  to  be  in- 
separably connected  with  it.  Thus,  when  the  believer 
has  accepted  the  atonement  through  the  blood  of  the 
Cross,  then,  as  it  is  generally  stated,  God  can,  with 
propriety  and  complacency,  grant  unto  him  the  grace 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  so  sanctify  him  in  heart  and 
life,  that  he  may  grow  up  unto  perfection  and  meetness 
for  Heaven. 
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I  do  not,  indeed,  suppose  that  I  have  done  absolute 
justice  to  such  a  subject,  and  many  may  think  I  have 
fallen  far  short  of  doing  it  justice.  If  so,  I  have  not 
intentionally  wronged  it;  and  let  it  be  remembered 
that  I  have  but  stated  the  subject  for  one  purpose — 
that  of  bringing  out  what  I  deem  to  be  a  deficiency 
in  it.  At  the  same  time  I  can  imagine,  some  will 
admit  that  I  have  not  done  their  doctrine  of  the  Cross 
injustice ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  I  have  stated  just 
what  they  do  most  assuredly  hold  and  teach.  Such 
persons  will  naturally  ask,  "  And  what  is  there  defec- 
tive in  it?'* 

II.  This  is  the  point:  and  what  I  consider  to  be 
deficient  in  it  is  this,  that  it  limits  the  effect  and 
operation  of  the  death  of  the  Cross  to  the  one  only 
purpose  of  releasing  the  sinner  from  the  punishment 
of  sin  by  means  of  the  doctrine  of  Justification  already 
explained.  In  other  words,  it  represents  the  death  of 
Christ  as  accomplishing  for  the  sinner  chiefly  this — 
that  he  should  thereby  be  delivered  from  suffering  the 
wrath  of  God  on  account  of  sin  ;  for  that  the  stripes 
due  to  transgression  having  been  laid  on  Christ,  they 
will  not  now  be  laid  on  the  believing  sinner  himself. 
I  used  the  word  "  chiefly,"  because  I  do  not  forget 
that  in  this  transfer  of  sin  is  also  included  the  transfer 
of  righteousness  as  part  of  the  imputation  involved. 
But  I  say,  notwithstanding  this,  there  is  a  fatal  defect 
in  thus  limiting  the  operation  of  the  death  of  the 
Cross;  because  it  leaves  out  of  the  account,  that  it 
was  part  of  the  Saviour's  great  design,  in  dying,  to  put 
away  sin  itself.  It  is  by  no  means  enough  to  repre- 
sent His  death  as  effectual  only  to  release  the  sinner 
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from  the  punishment  of  sin.  It  must  never  be  for- 
gotten that  the  way  in  which  the  Cross  of  Christ  ac- 
complishes this  very  purpose  is  by  getting  rid  of,  and 
destroying  the  very  principle  of  sin  itself.  The  death 
of  Christ  does  both  these  things :  it  endures  the  wrath 
of  God  against  sin,  and  it  destroys  sin  itself.  The  one 
effect  is  not  accomplished  without  the  other.  Both 
are  effected  by  the  one  event  of  His  death ;  and  there- 
fore the  one  benefit  is  not  to  be  enjoyed,  and  conse- 
quently not  to  be  preached,  apart  from  the  other.  It 
follows,  therefore,  most  manifestly,  that  if,  in  "  the 
preaching  of  the  Cross"  which  commonly  obtains 
among  us,  the  one  is  preached  without  the  other,  there 
is  a  fatal  defect  in  the  message  delivered. 

In  a  matter  of  such  moment  as  this,  too  great  clear- 
ness is  impossible.  Lest,  therefore,  I  have  failed  to 
make  my  statement  plain,  let  me  repeat  it  in  other 
words.  The  Sacrifice  of  the  Cross,  then,  involves 
something  more  than  an  amends  to  the  Divine  justice ; 
something  more  than  an  offering  to  propitiate  the 
Divine  anger ;  something  more  than  an  exhausting  of 
the  sentence  of  the  law  against  transgression.  Any 
mode  of  statement  which  confines  it  to  these  effects 
does  not  fully  declare  the  design  and  purpose  of 
Christ's  death.  "  To  finish  the  transgression,  and  to 
make  an  end  of  sin,"  included  a  great  deal  more  than 
such  statements  import.  They  do  not  by  any  means 
satisfy  the  words,  "  He  put  away  sin  by  the  sacrifice 
of  Himself  They  fail  altogether  to  tell  the  full 
meaning  of  the  Apostolic  announcement,  "  The  blood 
of  Jesus  Christ  his  Son  cleanseth  us  from  all  sin." 
The  sacrifice  of  the  death  of  Christ  is  the  Divinely  ap- 
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pointed  means  of  getting  rid  of  sin — that  is,  sin  in  its 
very  principle  and  essence,  in  its  very  self.  This  is 
something  more  than  to  procure  pardon,  or  even  the 
imputation  of  righteousness ;  something  more  than  to 
relieve  the  sinner  from  liability  to  punishment,  and  on 
such  a  footing  to  place  him  in  a  state  of  reconciliation 
with  God.  How,  indeed,  should  he  be  placed  in  a 
state  of  reconciliation,  unless  that  which  is  the  very 
life  of  the  enmity  be  itself  removed  and  taken  away  ? 
III.  Here  it  may  be  useful  to  state  the  doctrine  of 
Scripture  on  the  Nature  of  Sin.  Sin  is  not  a  mere  act, 
as  theft,  or  murder.  That  is  to  say,  if  these,  as  acts, 
are  called  sins,  sin  in  itself  is  something  more  than 
these.  When  the  Apostle  says,  "  Sin  is  the  transgres- 
sion of  the  law,"  he  states  an  important  truth,  but  he 
does  not  mean  us  to  forget  the  teaching  of  other 
passages  of  Scripture.  Take  the  converse  statement 
of  the  Apostle  Paul.  He  says,  "  Love  is  the  fulfilling 
of  the  law."  Did  he  mean  us  to  understand  that  love 
consists  in  nothing  else  but  outward  acts,  as  if  a  man 
should  give  all  his  goods  to  feed  the  poor,  or  as  if  he 
should  give  his  body  to  be  burned  ?  We  know  that 
love  is  regarded  as  a  Divine  and  excellent  gift,  an  in- 
dwelling principle  of  life.  "  We  know  that  we  have 
passed  from  death  unto  life,  because  we  love  the  Ee- 
deemer."  "  Every  one  that  loveth  is  born  of  God." 
So  '*  He  that  committeth  sin  is  of  the  devil."  As 
Jesus  said  to  the  Jews,  "  Te  are  of  your  father  the 
devil,  and  the  lusts  of  your  father  ye  will  do."  Sin, 
therefore,  is  something  more  than  simply  an  act.  It 
is  a  living  principle  within,  as* the  Apostle  speaks  of 
"  sin  that  dwelleth  in  me."     He,  therefore,  elsewhere 
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calls  it  ''  the  body  of  sin ;"  and  again,  ''  the  old  man 
which  is  corrupt;"  and  again,  'Hhe  flesh  with  its 
affections  and  lusts/* 

These  expressions  might  be  multiplied,  and  they 
might  be  confirmed  by  that  fearful  catalogue  given  by 
our  Lord,  of  the  evil  things  which  come  from  within 
and  defile  a  man.  Sin  is,  therefore,  as  much  a  living 
thing  as  the  heart  of  man  itself.  And  yet,  strange  as 
the  words  may  seem,  it  is  a  living  death — ^man  is 
**  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins."  "  This  my  Son  was 
dead,"  is  a  word  of  terrible  spiritual  import.  And 
when  it  is  rightly  understood,  sin  is  understood  to  be 
something  more  than  a  mere  accidental  circumstance, 
•which  can  be  easily  prevented  by  the  removal  of  temp- 
tation, or  easily  eradicated  by  education  and  culture. 
No,  it  goes  to  the  root  of  man's  nature,  and  is  so  in- 
bred, and  in-wrought  into  the  very  constitution  and 
life  of  man's  heart,  that  the  Apostle  fails  not  to  tell  us, 
that  ** the  carnal  mind  is  enmity  against  God;"  add- 
ing in  explanation,  "  for  it  is  not  subject  to  the  law 
of  God,  neither  indeed  can  be ;  so  then  they  that  are 
in  the  flesh  cannot  please  God."  And  in  this  lies 
the  necessity  that  the  death  of  Christ  should  be  some- 
thing more  than  the  endurance  of  the  penalty  against 
sin,  in  order  to  that  death  being  an  effectual  atone- 
ment. His  death  must  destroy  sin  itself,  it  must  slay 
this  enmity,  or  there  can  be  no  atonement  and  no  re- 
conciliation. For  what  is  atonement,  and  what  is  re- 
conciliation ?  It  is  the  bringing  of  parties  together 
who  were  before  at  enmity.  And  how  is  this  accom- 
plished by  the  death  of  Christ,  if  that  death  is  limited 
in  its  effect  to  the  removal  of  the  pains  and  penalties 
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of  transgression?  Is  it  to  be  said  that  such  a  won* 
drous  display  of  mercy  on  God's  part  is  suflScient  to 
melt  the  sinner's  heart  ?  Then,  what  we  have  learnt 
from  the  Scripture  of  man's  desperate  enmity  against 
God  is  not  true.  It  is  not  true  that  "  the  carnal  mind 
is  not  subject  to  the  law  of  God,  neither,  indeed,  can 
be ;  so  that  they  that  are  in  the  flesh  cannot  please 
God."  Instead  of  this  testimony  being  true,  man  in 
his  natural  carnal  state  can  be  reconciled  to  God,  pro- 
vided only  the  terrors  of  God's  laws  are  taken  off  him. 
And  thus  that  which  in  its  very  nature  is  desperately 
wicked,  and  that  which  in  its  very  nature  is  enmity 
against  God,  is  now  set  at  one  again,  and  is  in  the  en- 
joyment of  perfect  reconciliation  with  God  ! 

The  position  to  which  such  a  doctrine  of  Atonement 
brings  us,  has  only  to  be  stated  to  be  refuted.  Such 
a  reconciliation  is  absolutely  worthless,  and,  in  truth, 
can  have  no  existence ;  for,  as  the  Apostle  testifies, 
"they  that  are  in  the  flesh  cannot  please  God." 
Therefore  it  is  obvious,  that  in  order  to  this  atone- 
ment being  effectual,  it  must  provide  for  the  removal 
of  something  more  than  punishment.  It  must  put 
away  sin  not  only  in  its  penalty,  but  in  itself.  It 
must  get  rid  of  that  in  which  sin  consists ;  it  must 
destroy  that  in  which  the  enmity  dwells.  Otherwise 
there  is  really  no  reconciliation  at  all.  And,  conse- 
quently, to  preach  such  a  Gospel  is  to  preach  another 
Gospel,  which  indeed  is  not  another,  for  it  is  no  Gospel. 
The  only  way  in  which  the  Cross  of  Christ  can  make 
atonement,  is  by  putting  away  sin.  And  the  only  way 
in  which  sin  can  be  taken  away  is,  by  taking  it  away  in 
itself,  as  well  as  in  its  consequences.     And  the  only 
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way  in  which  any  sinner  can  accept  that  atonement 
in  order  to  reconciliation,  is  when  by  faith  he  is  willing 
to  accept  it  in  both  its  operations ;  that  is,  no  less  to 
effect  in  him  the  destruction  of  sin,  than  to  deliver 
him  from  its  penalty. 

But  it  will  be  asked,  who  are  meant  by  "  they  that 
are  in  the  flesh"?  And  the  simple  answer  is,  "they 
that  are  born  after  the  flesh."  In  other  words,  every 
child  of  Adam ;  for  "  that  which  is  bom  of  the  flesh 
is  flesh ;"  and  there  is  no  exception ;  aU  are  bom  in 
sin  and  shapen  in  iniquity.  And,  therefore,  all  by 
nature  are  in  this  condemnation.  "  God  hath  concluded 
all  under  sin,  that  he  might  have  mercy  upon  all." 

Let  us  reflect,  then,  a  little  on  the  varied  represen- 
tations of  the  evil  of  sin,  which  are  afforded  us  in  Holy 
Scripture.  It  is  an  evil  of  the  most  complicated, 
subtle,  malignant,  deadly  kind ;  and  we  shall  altogether 
fail  of  understanding  its  true  character,  if  we  rest  in 
any  one  representation  of  it  to  the  exclusion  of  others. 
It  must  be  looked  at  from  all  points ;  and  it  must  be 
met  and  provided  for  in  every  way,  or  it  cannot  be 
utterly  removed ;  nor  is  there  any  effectual  means  of 
getting  rid  of  it  but  by  the  Cross  of  Christ. 

Sin,  then,  is  represented  in  Scripture  as  a  debt.  In 
this  view,  payment  of  the  debt  will  bring  its  discharge. 
But  is  sin  only  a  debt  ?  It  is  also  an  offence,  and  an 
offence  may  be  wiped  out  by  a  pardon.  But  have  we 
indeed  so  disposed  of  sin  ?  Is  it  not  also  a  sore  disease, 
a  deadly  wound  ?  And  does  it  not  need  an  adequate 
remedy  ?  Is  it  not  a  root  of  bittemess,  and  requires 
deep  eradication  ? — a  mortal  enemy,  and  must  needs 
be  conquered  ?     Nay,  as  we  have  seen,  enmity  itself. 
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and  must  verily  be  destroyed  ?  Yet,  at  the  same  time» 
is  it  not  a  vital  pollution  and  uncleanness,  engendering 
the  very  bondage  of  corruption,  which  demands  a  pur- 
gation,, cleansing  through  and  through  P  And,  lastly, 
is  it  not,  therefore,  a  living  death,  the  only  way  of 
of  getting  rid  of  which  is,  that  it  should  be  extermi- 
nated by  a  greater  death  ? 

1.  These  are  some  of  the  prominent  representations 
of  sin,  which  we  find  in  Scripture.  And  if  they  teach 
us  anything,  they  show  us  that  sin  is  not  removed 
only  by  taking  away  the  punishment.  Whatever 
takes  away  sin  must  cancel  it  as  a  debt,  bring  its 
pardon  as  an  offence,  heal  it  as  a  disease,  root  it  out 
as  a  bitter  plant,  vanquish  it  as  an  enemy  and  cruel 
master,  cleanse  it  as  a  defilement,  and  destroy  it  as  it 
is  death. 

2,  But  it  will  be  replied,  the  true  way  of  looking 
at  the  matter  is  this, — that  the  death  of  the  Cross 
having  satisfied  the  Divine  justice,  and  propitiated  the 
wrath  of  God  against  the  sinner ;  and  the  sinner  having 
by  faith,  on  the  principle  of  imputation  already  referred 
to,  transferred  his  guilt  to  Christ,  and  received  instead 
thereof  the  righteousness  of  Grod ; — ^the  great  obstacle 
in  the  way  of  mercy  and  grace  being  removed,  and  the 
sinner  being  now  made  accepted,  and  even  lovely  in  the 
righteousness  of  Christ; — all  this  having  been  done,  God 
now  bestows  on  the  believing  sinner  His  Holy  Spirit, 
who  comes  in  and  effectually  sanctifies  the  heart,  and 
works  all  those  benefits,  which  have  just  been  attri- 
buted to  the  death  of  Christ.  Hence,  it  may  be 
thought,  that  much  of  what  has  been  ascribed  to  the 
sacrifice  of  the  Cross,  has  been  placed  to  the  wrong 
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account ;  and,  in  short,  that  the  defect  charged 
against  the  commonly  received  doctrine  of  Atone- 
ment has,  after  all,  no  place;  and  would  not,  and 
could  not  have  been  charged  against  it,  but  for  a  con- 
founding together  two  things,  which  should  be  always 
kept  distinguished,  viz.,  Justification,  which  is  the 
effect  of  Christ's  death ';  and  Sanctification,  which  is 
properly  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 

But  is  the  position  I  have  taken  up  so  readily 
turned  ?  And  can  this  mode  of  vindicating  the  doc* 
trine  of  the  Atonement  (as  commonly  stated)  be  so 
easDy  accepted?  I  think  not.  Besides  the  argu- 
ment which  I  have  drawn  from  the  varied  represen- 
tations of  sin  before  mentioned,  in  all  of  which  sin 
must  be  dealt  with,  before  there  is  any  real  ground  of 
confidence  that  sin  is  taken  away,  I  would  now  invite 
attention  to  one  particular  view  of  sin.  Perhaps  it  is 
the  view  of  sin  most  frequently  dwelt  upon  in  con- 
nexion with  the  Atonement.  And  I  select  it  as  afibrd- 
ing  a  sufficient  test  of  the  doctrine  for  which  I  contend. 

lY.  I  refer  to  sin  as  it  works  condemnation.  The 
death  of  Christ,  it  is  admitted,  takes  away  the  con- 
demnation incurred  by  sin ;  for  ''  he  that  believeth  is 
justified  from  all  things."  The  question  is,  how  does 
the  sacrifice  of  the  Cross  operate  to  produce  this 
efiect?  According  to  the  usual  method  of  stating 
the  subject,  it  will  be  replied,  by  enabling  God  freely 
to  pardon  the  believing  sinner,  because  the  Saviour 
on  the  Cross  suffered  the  punishment  due  to  sin* 
Whereas  I  contend,  this  is  by  no  means  all  that 
Christ's  death  accomplishes  in  order  to  remove  con- 
denmation.     It  was  necessary,  I  say,  that  Bis  death 
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should  not  only  satisf}'-  the  Divine  anger  (in  tlie  ordi- 
nary sense  of  that  word)  in  order  to  take  away  the 
sinner's  liability  to  condemnation,  but  also  take  away 
sin  in  every  sense  of  the  word ;  and  this  necessity, 
I  contend,  is  fully  met  by  the  death  of  Christ ;  and,  in 
so  meeting  it.  He  removes  the  condemnation. 

What,  then,  is  condemnation  ?  It  is  the  curse  of 
God  on  sin ;  wherever,  therefore,  sin  is,  there  in  truth 
abideth  the  wrath  of  God.  So  that  it,  in  fact,  involves 
a  contradiction  to  say,  that  justice  is  satisfied,  or  that 
wrath  is  appeased,  until  that  which  is  obnoxious  to 
justice  and  wrath,  is  taken  out  of  the  way.  Now, 
we  have  seen  already,  that  man  is  a  sinner  both  by 
nature  and  by  practice;  and  I  would  ask,  then, 
whether  condemnation  must  not  abide  upon  man  in 
both  these  respects?  It  would  be  useless  to  make 
satisfaction  for  sins  committed — which  is  one  branch 
of  the  condemnation  ;  and  yet  to  leave  a  man,  at  the 
self-same  time,  in  the  condition  of  sinning,  and  there- 
fore of  incurring  continually  fresh  condemnation ;  nay, 
to  leave  him,  as  being  in  the  condition  of  a  sinner, 
still  under  condemnation  on  that  very  account.  For  of 
all  the  ways  in  which  condemnation  rests  upon  a  man, 
the  worst  must  surely  be  that  which  attaches  to  him 
as  being  a  sinner  by  nature.  But  however  this  may 
be,  it  seems  to  me  clear  at  all  events,  that  the  condem- 
nation, which  attaches  to  man  on  account  of  his  being 
a  sinner  by  nature,  cannot  be  taken  off  him  till  the  sin 
(or  sinfulness),  to  which  that  condemnation  attaches, 
like  any  other  sin,  is  taken  away.  In  other  words,  if 
the  nature  of  man,  as  being  sinful,  incurs  condemna- 
tion, it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  very  life  of 
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Binfulness  in  that  Batare  should  be  taken  away,  before 
the  condensation  that  belongs  to  it  can  be  removed. 

And  if  this  necessity  exists,  why  should  not  the 
death  of  Christ  be  allowed  to  meet  it  ?     Does  there 
not  seem  something  unaccountable,  first  to  say  that 
man  is  a  sinner  both  by  nature  and  by  practice,  and 
then  to  bring  to  him  a  remedy  which  apparently  fails 
to  meet  all  his  requirements, — ^which  seems  to  come 
short  of  the  worst  part  of  his  case  P    And  does  it  not 
seem  a  contradiction,  first  of  all  to  affirm,  that  the 
death  of  Christ  taketh  away  all  sin ;  and  then,  when 
the  worst  of  all  sius  is  spoken  of,  to  say  that  His 
death  does  not  apply  to  that  ?     Is  it,  or  is  it  not,  the 
office  of  Christ  to  take  away  sin  ?     If  it  is,  why,  I 
ask,  should  He  not  be  allowed  to  accomplish  what  He 
undertakes  ?   The  question  amounts  to  the  same  thing 
if  we  put  it  in  another  way, — Is  it,  or  is  it  not,  the 
office  of  Christ  to  deliver  man  from  condenmation  ? 
If  it  cannot  be  denied  that  it  is,  then  why  should  He 
not  be  allowed  perfectly  and  fully  to  perform  His 
office  ?     Thus,  I  contend,  that  as  condemnation,  in  the 
very  nature  of  things,  can  only  be  removed  by  the 
removal  of  that  which  incurs  condemnation,  so  only 
can  Christ's  death  be  said  to  operate  to  that  great 
result,  when  it  is  understood  (as  I  believe  it  to  be  the 
design  of  God  by  that  sacrifice)  to  take  away  and  for 
ever  remove  sin,  in  every  sense  and  way  in  which  it 
incurs  condemnation. 

But  we  are  not  left  to  mere  inference  in  this  im- 
portant matter ;  though  I  am  so  convinced  of  the 
soundness  of  the  inference,  that  I  would  not  fear  to 
rest  the  question  solely  on  the  manifest  propriety  and 
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rofficiency  of  the  argument.  I  feel  that  it  must  com- 
mend itself  to  every  man's  conscience  in  the  sight  of 
God.  But  there  is  no  need  to  put  the  doctrine  I 
desire  to  uphold  on  such  an  issue.  When  we  come  to 
the  statements  of  Scripture,  which  bear  upon  the  sub- 
ject, they  will  amply  confirm,  as  I  believe,  all  that  I 
have  just  said.  Not  only  is  therq,  no  objection  to  the 
doctrine,  nothing  that  militates  against  it,  but  the 
statements  of  Holy  Writ  do,  as  I  understand  them, 
most  positively  assert  it.  The  passages  which  I  will 
cite,  seem  to  me  unintelligible,  unless  they  are  under- 
stood with  this  meaning.  It  would  appear,  if  so,  that 
in  the  demands  of  truth  itself,  no  less  than  in  the 
demands  of  our  necessities,  this  doctrine  must  be 
upheld. 

In  vindication  of  this  assertion,  I  might  again  ap- 
peal to  such  passages  as  we  have  in  the  announcement 
by  the  Baptist,  ''Behold  the  Lamb  of  God,  which 
taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world.*'  And  I  might  ask, 
how  can  this  declaration  be  true,  if  the  Saviour  only  took 
away  the  sinner's  liability  to  punishment,  by  cancel- 
ling the  debt  incurred  ?  Surely,  this  effect  of  the  Cross 
is  not  the  full  import  of  the  word,  to  take  away  sin  ? 
Is  not  sin  a  mass  of  disease  and  pollution  ?  It  does' 
not  consist,  as  I  have  already  shown,  in  acts  of  trans- 
gression only :  but  much  more  in  the  flesh  itself,  with 
its  insatiable  lusts.  How,  then,  can  sin,  in  any  suf- 
ficient sense,  be  taken  away,  unless  this  flesh  be  taken 
away  with  all  its  uncleanness  P 

In  like  manner  I  might  appeal  to  other  passages, 
as  where  Paul  teUs  us,  "  By  one  offering  He  hath  per- 
fected for  ever  them  that  are  sanctified ;" — th9,t  is,  (as 
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I  understand  the  Apostle,)  sanctified  by  that  offering. 
For  this  accords  with  what  we  elsewhere  read:  as, 
that  Jesus  "  might  sanctify  the  people  with  His  own 
blood;"  or,  as  the  Apostle  John  expresses  it,  "the 
blood  of  Jesus  Christ  His  Son  cleanseth  us  from  all 
sin/'  Will  it  suflSce  to  say,  these  passages  do  but 
mean  that  the  blood  of  the  Cross  delivers  us  from 
liability  to  wrath ;  and  that  this  blood  has  nothing 
to  do  with  removing  the  pollution  and  filth  of  sin  ? 
"When  I  read  that  Christ  "by  Himself /?«ry^rf  our 
sins,*'  that  He  hath  "  sanctified  us  by  His  own  blood," 
that  "  His  blood  cleanseth  from  all  sin ;" —  I  say, 
having  these  the  very  words  of  Scripture  in  mind,  I 
cannot  allow  for  a  moment  that  they  are  satisfied  by 
any  less  full  and  ample  meaning  than,  on  the  face  of 
them,  they  plainly  import.  Nothing  but  the  most 
cogent  necessity  would  warrant  any  such  forced  inter- 
pretation as  that  against  which  I  contend. 

It  will  be  urged,  that  the  true  way  of  understanding 
them  is  this : — that  these  passages  teach  the  eflficacy  of 
the  death  of  the  Cross  to  atone  for  all  sin — sin  actual, 
and  sin  original ; — and  that,  by  satisfying  the  Divine 
anger  against  sin  in  both  these  respects,  sin  is  said  to 
be  put  away,  and  the  sinner  said  to  be  sanctified.  But 
how  does  this  meet  the  point  at  issue  ?  The  point  is 
this : — that  Christ's  blood  cannot  be  said  to  have  put 
away  sin,  by  merely  removing  the  liability  to  punish- 
ment ;  that  it  must  take  away  sin  itself,  that  which  is 
obnoxious  to  the  Divine  wrath,  or  it  cannot  be  said  to 
purge  us  and  sanctify  us,  and,  in  this  work  of  purga- 
tion, to  perfect  us  by  His  one  offering.  Those  who 
will  not  allow  that  the  blood  of  the  Cross  has  this 
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purging  effect,  must  have  recourse  to  some  other 
agency  for  the  purpose ;  and,  accordingly,  they  hetake 
themselves  to  the  operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
But  is  not  this  to  detract  from  the  efficacy  and  work 
of  the  Cross  ?  Is  it  not  to  misapprehend  the  meaning 
and  design  of  that  great  Sacrifice?  For  let  it  be 
observed,  the  passages  just  quoted  do  not  say,  that  the 
blood  of  Jesus  Christ  makes  it  possible  for  God  the 
Holy  Ghost  to  sanctify  the  sinner,  but  that  the  blood 
of  Jesus  Christ  itself  purges,  sanctifies,  perfects,  and 
cleanses  from  all  sin.  It  therefore  remains  to  show, 
that  there  is  an  abundant;  meaning  in  these  passages 
so  interpreted,  and  that  the  doctrine  I  have  gathered 
from  them  can  be  abundantly  vindicated. 

On  the  principle  of  imputation  already  referred  to, 
it  will  be  admitted  that,  whatever  our  Lord  did  and 
suffered  as  our  Surety,  was  for  the  benefit  of  His  people, 
and  may  be  regarded  as  done  by  them.  Thus,  when 
He  died,  they  died  in  Him ;  and  when  He  rose  from 
the  dead,  they  may  be  said  to  have  risen  in  Him. 
In  this  way  it  is  that  the  process  of  ruin  and  death, 
that  was  brought  about  in  the  first  Adam,  is,  in  a 
reverse  manner,  gone  through  again  in  the  Second 
Man,  which  is  the  Lord  from  heaven.  By  Adam 
came  sin  and  death,  by  Christ  came  righteousness 
and  life.  "  For,"  says  the  Apostle,  "  as  by  one  man's 
disobedience  many  were  made  sinners,  so  by  the 
obedience  of  One  shall  many  be  made  righteous." 
(Bom.  V.  19.)  And  if  we  confine  our  attention  to  this 
view  of  things,  the  truth  will  come  out  in  clear  and 
CO  vincing  light.  For  thus  it  will  appear,  that  as  in  the 
ruin,  so  also  in  the  restoration  of  man,  the  proceeding 
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fakes  place  on  one  and  the  some  principle.  A  circnm^ 
stance  tbis,  which  must  commend  itself  to  ereiy  man's 
judgment ;  for  who  wonld  not  instinctively  approve  it 
to  be  worthy  of  God,  to  counteract  the  evil  which 
Satan  had  wrought,  after  a  method  which  the  enemy 
himself  had  pursued,  overreaching  sin  and  craft  by 
righteousness  and  wisdom. 

What,  then,  was  the  ruin;  and  how  was  it  brought 
about  ?  The  ruin  was,  that  man  was  made  a  sinner, 
both  by  nature  and  practice,  and  liable  to  the  wrath  of 
God  as  such.  And  the  means  by  which  this  ruin  was 
effected  was  disobedience.  Here  are  four  things  to  be 
noticed.  In  the  ruin  itself  are  to  be  found  three — ^that 
man  is  made  a  sinner  both  by  nature  and  by  practice, 
and  so  placed  under  the  Divine  vn^th.  And  in  the 
means  by  which  this  ruin  was  accomplished,  is  to 
be  found  the  fourth,  viz.,  disobedience.  And  what, 
then,  are  the  corresponding  opposites  to  these  P  Must 
they  not  be  the  removal  of  sin,  in  both  the  respects 
just  named ;  that  is,  sin  in  human  nature,  and  sin  in 
human  practice;  together  with  the  wrath  of  God, 
which  hung  over  man  on  these  accounts;  and  this 
removal  effected  by  means  of  obedience  ?  And  have 
we  not  all  these  things  in  Christ?  Have  we  not 
in  Him  obedience  unto  death,  even  the  death  of  the 
Cross  P  And  have  we  not,  as  the  result  of  this,  the 
putting  away  of  that  flesh  (or  that  nature,  or  that  life, 
which  in  us  is  sinful,  though  in  Him  sinless) ;  and 
the  putting  away  of  sins  as  transgressions  ;  and  so,  in 
regard  of  both,  a  taking  away  the  anger  and  just 
judgment  of  God  on  their  account  P 

Let  the  Great  Sacrifice  of  the  Cross  be  well  con- 
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sidered,  and  it  may  confidently  be  asked.  Did  it  not 
amount  to  what  I  have  just  described?  Was  not 
Christ  a  whole  burnt-offering  ?  Was  He  not,  as  far  as 
His  flesh  (the  human  nature,  or  human  life)  was  con- 
cerned, consumed  on  the  altar  of  the  Divine  will? 
When  He  thus  poured  out  His  soul  unto  death,  did  not 
the  Lord  lay  upon  Him  the  iniquities  of  us  all  ?  In  a 
word,  was  not  His  soul  made  an  offering  for  sin  ? 
Certainly,  nothing  less  is  affirmed  respecting  Him; 
and  certainly,  we  can  understand  nothing  less  of  the 
cutting  off  of  Messiah  than  this.  He  came  in  the 
likeness  of  sinful  flesh,  and  for  sin.  And  having 
taken  upon  him  the  sinner's  responsibility — ^yea,  the 
responsibility  of  all  sinners — he  undergoes  that  wrath 
which  sinners  had  incurred,  and  is  laid  on  the  altar, 
and  consumed  on  the  altar,  for  our  sakes. 

And  if  we  ask  ourselves.  What,  in  the  very  nature 
of  things,  must  have  been  the  effect  of  this  suffering 
on  Clirist  ?  shall  we  have  any  difficulty  in  believing 
that  the  life  of  the  flesh,  or  His  human  nature,  which 
He  had  taken,  and  in  the  weakness  of  which  He  died, 
was  utterly  consumed  ?  The  difficulty  would  be  all 
the  other  way,  to  imagine  even  that  it  could  have 
come  through  that  stupendous  ordeal  without  being 
utterly  consumed.  All,  therefore,  that  we  are  taught 
by  the  offering  of  the  sacrifices  under  the  law,  and 
especially  by  the  completest  offering  of  all,  the  burnt 
offering,  by  which  the  sacrifice  of  the  Cross  was  only 
imperfectly  foreshadowed,  had  its  full  realization  in 
Him.  And  why,  then,  did  not  the  matter  end  here  ? 
The  answer  is  to  be  found  in  this,  that  the  Lord  Jesus 
was  more  than  man ;  and  so,  though  he  died  through 
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weakness,  and  His  human  life,  or  nature,  was  con- 
sumed as  a  whole  burnt-offering,  yet  it  was  not  pos- 
sible that  He  should  be  holden  by  the  pains  of  death ; 
and  He  comes  forth  from  the  fiimace,  after  all,  more 
than  conqueror;  only,  as  it  were,  transfigured  and 
changed,  in  the  conflict  He  had  gone  through — His 
"mortality  being  swallowed  up  of  life." 

Hence,  it  follows,  that  fiilly  to  understand  the  doc- 
trine  of  the  Cross  of  Christ,  it  must  ever  be  associated 
with  the  Resurrection  which  overtook  Him  on  the 
third  day.  For,  says  the  Apostle,  "  If  Christ  be  not 
raised,  your  faith  is  vain,  ye  are  yet  in  your  sins." 
But  in  that  Christ  is  raised,  the  seal  is  put  to  the 
sufferings  which  were  finished  at  His  death,  and  the 
work  of  Redemption  is  perfected.  For  what  does  the 
Resurrection  of  Christ  declare  ?  It  shows,  that  as  our 
Surety,  He  had  certainly  satisfied  all  those  obligations 
by  which  He  had  been  bound  as  a  Sacrifice  to  the 
Altar.  It  shows  that,  as  man,  sustained  by  the 
power  of  the  Godhead,  He  had  not  been  overwhelmed 
by  the  sorrows  and  agony  and  death  He  had  endured ; 
and  that,  as  man,  upheld  by  that  same  power,  He  has 
accomplished  a  deliverance  from  the  condemnation 
and  judgment  to  which,  as  made  in  the  likeness  of 
sinful  flesh,  and  for  sin.  He  had  become  liable.  It  was 
for  this  end,  like  Samson  of  old,  the  Lord  Jesus 
sought  death;  that  He  might  thereby  obtain  the 
greater  triumph  over  His  enemies.  Or,  to  adopt  the 
language  of  inspiration  on  this  subject,  "  Forasmuch 
as  the  children  were  partakers  of  flesh  and  blood.  He 
also  Himself  likewise  took  part  of  the  same ;  that 
through  death  He  might  destroy  him  that  had  the 
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power  of  death,  that  is,  the  devil,  and  deliver  them 
who,  through  fear  of  death,  were  all  their  lifetime  sub- 
ject to  bondage."  (Heb.  ii.  14,  15.) 

In  this  view  of  the  subject,  hasty  though  it  be, 
we  see  enough  to  convince  us,  that  none  but  a  Divine 
Saviour  could  accomplish  so  great  an  \\ndertaking. 
To  reverse  the  ruin  of  sin  by  such  a  Sacrifice  could 
only  be  done  by  Him  who  is  almighty  to  save.  He 
only  could  have  the  power,  and  the  wisdom,  and  the 
love  indisputably  necessary  for  so  great  a  work.  But 
the  one  point  now  on  which  I  have  to  fix  attention  is 
this,  that  in  the  sufferings  of  the  Cross,  and  in  the 
consumption  of  the  life  that  was  then  offered  up,  that 
nature,  or  life,  was  put  off,  and  put  away,  in  which 
Christ  appeared  in  the  likeness  of  sinful  flesh.  And 
this  great  truth  is  but  made  the  more  manifest  by  the 
change  that  is  seen  in  Him  when  He  rises  from  the 
dead.  Every  remnant  of  human  weakness  and  in- 
firmity had  perished  in  the  struggle ;  for  as  He  had 
died  through  weakness.  He  now  liveth  by  the  power 
of  God.  "  Christ,"  says  the  Apostle,  "  being  risen 
from  the  dead,  dieth  no  more ;  death  hath  no  more 
dominion  over  him."  "Though,  therefore,"  (as  the 
Apostle  says  in  another  place,)  "  we  have  known  Christ 
after  the  flesh,  yet  henceforth  know  we  even  Him  no 
more."  That  which  was  sown  in  weakness  has  been 
raised  in  power ;  that  which  was  sown  a  natural  body 
has  been  raised  a  spiritual  body  ,*  and,  according  to 
the  words  before  quoted,  "  mortality  has  been  swal- 
lowed up  of  life." 

And  can  any  one  fail  to  see  the  complete  purgation 
that  has  been  wrought  by  the  Saviour's  death  P  Might 
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He  not  well  speak  of  His  sufferings  as  a  sanctifying  of 
Himself?  He  therein  laid  Himself  on  the  altar  of  the 
divine  will,  and  so,  as  the  altar  sanctified  the  gift,  was 
He  sanctified.  But  how  was  He  sanctified?  By  a 
purgation  He  only  could  accomplish,  when,  by  the 
Eternal  Spirit,  He  offered  himself  without  spot  to 
God ;  that,  whereas,  before  His  offering,  in  the  body 
that  was  prepared  Him,  He  stood  a  reputed  sinner,  to 
be  treated  as  such,  and  to  suffer  as  such ;  now,  haying 
tasted  of  that  cup,  and  endured  the  Cross,  and  having 
swallowed  up  death  in  victory,  He  can  no  longer  be 
under  any  imputation  of  sin ;  for  the  likeness  of  sinful 
flesh  is  gone,  and,  instead  of  the  weakness  and  humi- 
liation and  suffering  of  sin,  He  is  raised  up  by  the 
glory  of  God  the  Father,  to  ascend  up  far  above  all 
heavens,  that  He  may  fill  all  things. 

I  have  been  led  into  these  remarks  while  seeking  to 
unfold  the  words  of  the  Baptist,  "  Behold  the  Lamb  of 
God,  which  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world  ;"  together 
with  passages  of  similar  import.  And  I  have  been 
anxious,  in  so  doing,  to  fix  attention  on  this  one  part  of 
the  subject — viz.,  the  manner  in  which  the  Saviour 
does  so  take  away  sin ;  because  I  think  this  view  of  the 
subject  can  be  abundantly  vindicated  as  a  Scriptural 
view  of  this  all-important  truth;  and  because  I  am 
convinced  that,  if  we  would  understand  the  doctrine  of 
our  salvation  as  it  is  offered  to  our  acceptance  in  Scrip* 
ture,  we  must  first  of  all  see  how  that  salvation  is 
accomplished  in  Christ.  And  when  we  see  that,  and 
can  apprehend  by  faith  what  He  has  done  for  us  by 
His  sacrifice  of  Himself,  then  shall  we  be  in  a  position 
to  have  that  truth  applied  with  Divine  power  and  com- 
fort to  our  hearts  and  lives. 
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Y.  But  before  I  pass  on  to  other  passages  of 
Scripture,  in  confirmation  of  what  has  been  advanced, 
it  may  be  well  to  speak  more  at  length  on  the  believer's 
participation  in  this  salvation  which  Christ  has  so 
accomplished.  For  this  is  an  integral  part  of  the  sub* 
ject,  and  will  manifestly  appear  as  such,  and  will  be 
bound  up  with  it  as  such,  when  we  come  to  those  con- 
firmatory passages  to  which  I  wish  hereafter  to  refer. 

I  can,  then,  imagine  some  one  asking, — ^Now,  sup- 
pose we  admit,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  you 
have  established  your  position ;  suppose  we  allow  that 
Christ,  by  His  sacrifice  on  the  cross,  did  put  away  sin, 
not  only  in  the  sense  that  He  suffered  there  the  stripes 
of  sin,  and  so  delivered  the  believer  from  punishment, 
but  also  in  the  sense  that  He  actually  destroyed  sin  by 
destroying  that  flesh,  or  that  life,  in  which  sin  (in  us 
does  actually  reside)  in  Him  was  reputed  to  reside : 
— ^this  being  admitted,  how  does  the  sinner  get  the 
benefit  P — ^how  is  he  made  a  participator  in  all  this  P 
The  importance  of  this  question  cannot  be  over-esti- 
mated; and,  if  it  cannot  be  satisfactorily  answered, 
of  course  all  that  has  been  advanced  as  to  "  the  preach- 
ing of  the  Cross  "  must  go  for  nothing. 

But  may  not  the  question  be  met  by  another  P 
Why  should  there  be  any  greater  difficulty  in  impart- 
ing the  whole  benefit  of  the  death  of  Christ,  as  I  have 
endeavoured  to  state  that  benefit,  than  in  imparting 
the  part  of  that  benefit  usually  ascribed  to  His  death? 
I  can  see  none  whatever.  If  the  advantages  resulting 
from  the  death  of  Christ,  so  far  as  taking  off  the 
punishment  of  sin  from  the  believer,  can  be  offered  to 
faith,  and  embraced  by  faith ;  why  should  not  the  same 
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faith  be  aUowed  the  offer  of  deliverance  from  the  life 
of  sin,  through  the  efficacy  of  the  death  of  Christ,  and 
allowed  also  to  embrace  this  deliverance  ?  I  can  see 
no  valid  reason  against  this ;  rather,  if  there  be  any 
propriety  in  ascribing  this  effect  to  the  death  of  the 
Cross,  there  must  be  an  equal  propriety  in  preaching  it 
to  faith. 

I  have  then  to  show  how  this  may  be  done,  and, 
indeed,  that  it  is  done  in  "  the  preaching  of  the  Cross." 
To  understand  this  part  of  the  mystery  of  redemption, 
we  must  have  recourse  again  to  what  happened  at  the 
Fall.  How  is  it  that  all  men  are  involved  in  the  con- 
sequences of  that  fall  ?  How  is  it  that,  as  the  Apostle 
expresses  it,  "  by  one  man's  disobedience  many  were 
made  sinners"?  The  answer  is,  that  all  Adam's  de- 
scendants were,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  reckoned 
to  be  in  him  as  the  head  and  father  of  the  human  race. 
They  were  so  in  him  as  he  stood  in  his  uprightness  to 
receive  through  him  the  inheritance  and. the  dominion 
to  which  he  was  created.  And  in  all  equity  and 
reason,  and  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  they  cannot 
but  also  be  reckoned  in  him  in  his  fall,  when  he  lost 
his  uprightness,  and  by  disobedience  brought  miseiy 
and  death  upon  himself  and  his  posterity.  Thus, 
by  Adam's  defection  they  become,  as  his  children, 
the  inheritors  of  his  woe.  This  is  clearly  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Apostle  when  he  tells  us,  that  "in 
Adam  all  died ; "  and  again,  that  "  by  one  man 
sin  entered  into  the  world,  and  death  by  sin.*' 
Nothing  more,  therefore,  is  necessary  to  bring  any  one 
under  the  sentence  of  condemnation  and  death,  than  to 
show  that  he  is  a  child  of  Adam,  a  partaker  of  Adam's 
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fallen  nature,  and  in  his  likeness :  the  rest  follows  as  a 
matter  of  necessity,  and  of  course. 

And  is  it  not  after  the  same  order  that  we  are  made 
partakers  of  that  great  salvation  which  is  accomplished 
for  us  in  the  Second  Man,  which  is  the  Lord  from 
Heaven  P  That  salvation  is  indeed  infinite  in  its  suf- 
ficiency. We  are  truly  told  that  "  where  sin  abounded 
grace  did  much  more  abound/'  Still,  nothing  is  plainer 
from  Scripture,  than  that  only  those  who  are  Christ's 
virill  eventually  enjoy  the  benefit.  The  Gospel  un- 
questionably is  preached  to  every  creature,  but  it  by 
no  means  follows  that  every  creature  will  be  saved  by 
it,  for  "  he  that  believeth  not  shall  be  damned." 

Who,  then,  are  "they  that  are  Christ's"?  And 
what  are  the  limits  within  which  they  are  to  be 
found  P  Why,  precisely  as  it  was  in  the  fall  and  ruin 
of  man,  so  is  it  in  his  recovery  and  salvation.  None 
but  those  who  spring  from  Christ,  and  are  of  His 
spiritual  race,  can  possibly  enjoy  the  benefit.  His 
own  language,  in  which  He  expresses  the  joy  which 
was  set  before  Him,  and  for  which  He  endured  the 
cross,  despising  the  shame,  is  this : — "  Behold  1,  and 
the  children  whom  God  hath  given  me."  These  are 
joint  heirs  with  Him  in  the  deliverance  He  has 
wrought,  and  in  the  salvation  and  glory  which  He 
has  to  bestow.  And  where  shall  these  children  be 
found  ?  And  how  are  they  constituted  children,  and, 
as  children,  heirs  of  God,  and  joint  heirs  with  Christ  ? 
The  answer  is  at  hand — they  are  made  children  by 
faith,  that  faith  which  cometh  by  hearing,  that  faith 
which  is  of  the  operation  of  God.  For  thus  it  is 
written : — "  To  as  many  as  received  Him,  to  them 
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gave  He  power  to  become  the  sons  of  God,  even  to 
them  that  believe  His  name,  which  were  bom,  not  of 
blood,  nor  of  the  will  of  the  flesh,  nor  of  the  will  of 
man,  bnt  of  God."  This  passage  alone  is  decisive  on 
this  great  doctrine.  Believers  are  constituted  ''the 
children  of  God  by  faith  in  Christ  Jesus."  Let  this 
truth  be  borne  in  mind,  and  we  shall  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  understanding  why  so  much  in  Scripture  is 
made  of  faith.  For  where  faith  is,  there  the 
word  of  God  has  begun  a  Hving  work.  It  may 
be  at  first  only  in  a  seminal  form,  no  bigger 
in  appearance  than  the  mustard  seed;  but  what 
of  that?  Only  let  it  have  time  to  grow, 
and  nothing  can  be  wanting  to  it.  Bemember,  the 
sower  soweth  the  seed,  and  the  seed  is  the  Word  of 
God,  the  incorruptible  seed  of  the  kingdom  which 
liveth  and  abideth  for  ever.  And  remember  that  this 
Word,  received  by  faith,  has  power  to  change  the 
whole  man,  that  he  should  be  born  again,  and  made 
a  new  creature.  In  short,  wherever  faith — ^true  faith, 
faith  which  is  of  the  Holy  Spirit — ^is  found,  to  such  an 
one  the  benefits  of  Christ's  death  and  resurrection, 
and,  indeed,  His  whole  salvation,  are  imputed.  In 
other  words,  as  a  child  of  God,  to  him  the  promises 
belong,  and  he  is  heir  of  all  things. 

And  how  should  it  be  otherwise  ?  For  where  this 
faith  exists,  there  Christ  is  said  to  be  formed  in  the 
heart.  There  He  recognizes  His  own  progeny,  His 
spiritual  seed.  Christ  is  said  to  be  a  quickening  Spirit, 
and  He  claims  the  power  to  quicken  whom  He  will. 
Why,  then,  should  not  these  souls,  whom  He  has 
quickened  again  to  newness,  of  life, — on  whom  He 
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has  planted  His  own  image  and  likeness,  being  cre« 
ated  again  in  righteousness  and  true  holiness, — why- 
should  they  not  inherit  all  that  He,  from  whom  they 
are  descended,  has  to  bestow  ?  Did  not  their  descent 
from  the  first  man  bring  with  it  sin  and  misery,  con- 
demnation and  death?  And  shall  not  their  higher 
descent  from  the  Second  Man,  whose  prerogative  it  is 
to  say,  "  I  am  He  that  liveth  and  was  dead,  and,  be- 
hold, I  am  alive  for  evermore," — shall  not  this  their 
spiritual  descent  constitute  th^n  sharers  in  His  salva- 
tion, and  heirs  of  His  everlasting  kingdom  of  glory  ? 

My  object,  however,  is  not  to  go  through  the 
length  and  breadth  of  their  spiritual  inheritance: 
I  want  chiefly  to  point  out,  that  to  this  spiritual  race 
(that  is,  to  believers)  belong  the  great  and  marvellous 
effects  immediately  resulting  from  the  death  of  Christ. 
They  are  partakers  in  that  death,  both  as  that  deati^ 
satisfied  the  Divine  wrath  against  sin,  and  as  that 
death  put  away  the  life  (or  flesh)  that  (in  us)  was 
corrupt.  And  if  they  are  partakers  in  that  death, 
then  it  foUows.  ^  a  thing  beyond  dispute,  that  by 
His  blood  they  are  cleansed  from  all  sin.  He  has 
sanctified  them  by  His  own  blood ;  He  has,  by  Him- 
self, purged  their  sins ;  and  by  His  one  offering  He 
has  perfected  for  ever  those  who  are  so  sanctified. 
How  can  it  be  otherwise  P  Is  not  Christ  formed  in 
their  hearts  by  faith  ?  Being,  therefore,  partakers  of 
Him  who  has  passed  through  the  frirnace,  and  who 
has  sanctified  Himself,  how  should  they  not  be  sharers 
in  His  Divine  sanctification  P  Was  it  not  wrought 
for  their  sake  P  Did  He  not  say  so  P  Did  He  not  per- 
fect it,  ths^t  they  might  have  the  benefit  ?    Who  can 
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forbid  that  it  should  be  secured  to  them  by  faith? 
Who  can  hinder  their  enjoyment  of  all  that  belongs 
to  them  as  the  children  of  Gh>d,  and  as  joint  heirs 
with  Christ?  Must  they  not,  as  the  spiritual  de* 
scendants  of  the  Second  Man,  of  right  and  of  neces- 
sity inherit  His  nature,  and  all  that  He  has  won  for 
them  by  His  great  redemption  ?  For  my  own  part, 
such  a  method  of  redemption  is  as  simple  as  it  is  glo- 
rious, and  as  consoling  and  assuring,  as  I  deem  it  to 
be  according  to  the  plain  testimony  of  the  Word  of 
God. 

YI.  But  some  one  may  interpose  that  this  view 
of  the  preaching  of  the  Cross  does  not  give  due  pro- 
minence to  the  great  doctrine  of  the  imputation  of 
the  righteousness  of  Christ ;  that  it  amounts,  there- 
fore, to  a  rejection  of  the  distinguishing  doctrine  of 
justification  by  faith,  yrhich  is  inseparably  united 
with  the  doctrine  of  imputed  righteousness ;  that  it  is, 
therefore,  an  attempt  to  build  up  the  doctrine  of  justi- 
fication on  the  basis  of  sanctification ;  and  so,  after  all, 
is  nothing  less  than  another  effort  to  revive  the  ex- 
ploded doctrine  of  justification  by  works. 

Now,  in  answer  to  any  such  adverse  remarks,  I  aver, 
in  the  first  place,  that  this  mode  of  preaching  the  Cross 
does  not  fail  to  give  due  prominence  to  the  doctrine 
of  Christ's  imputed  righteousness ;  and  I  contend  that 
here  is  no  denial  of  the  doctrine  of  justification  by 
faith ;  nor  any  attempt  to  ground  the  believer's  justi- 
fication on  his  sanctification ;  on  the  contrary,  I  believe, 
that  whatever  use  the  Apostle  Paul  makes  of  imputed 
righteousness,  and  of  justification  by  faith,  is  herein 
maintained.    The  fact  is,  I  no  more  deny  the  neces- 
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sity  of  faith  than  they  deny  it,  against  whose  doc- 
trine my  remarks  have  been  directed.  I  give  to  faith 
the  same  place  as  they  do  in  a  sinners  salvation ;  only 
I  contend,  that  more  should  be  offered  to  that  faith, 
as  resulting  from  the  sacrifice  of  the  Cross,  than  is 
offered  by  them.  They  say,  the  Saviour  died  to  put 
away  sin,  by  suffering  its  punishment,  and  that  the 
believer  in  Christ  is  on  fchis  account  entitled  to  have 
the  punishment  remitted;  and,  indeed,  to  have  the 
righteousness  of  Christ  imputed  to  him.  And  they 
further  offer  to  the  believer  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
to  sanctify  him,  and  fit  him  for  heaven.  This  mode 
of  preaching  the  Gospel  is  supposed  to  maintain  unim- 
paired the  distinction  between  justification  and  sancti- 
fication,  and  to  uphold  sufficiently  the  doctrine  of  the 
imputed  righteousness  of  Christ. 

If  so,  wherein  have  I  impaired  it?  I  have  but 
contended  that,  by  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Cross,  not  only 
was  the  Divine  anger  against  sin  visited  on  Christ, 
but  also  that  sin  itself  was  put  away.  I  have  but 
insisted  that  these  two  benefits  are  inseparably  united, 
and,  therefore,  must  unitedly  be  offered  to  the  accept- 
ance of  faith.  And  is  this  to  withhold  due  prominence 
to  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  imputed  righteousness  P  Is 
this  to  deny  the  dectrine  of  justification  by  faith?  Is 
this  to  shift  the  ground  of  the  believer's  justification, 
that  it  should  rest  on  his  sancrtification  P  Bather,  if 
anything,  does  not  this  offer  of  salvation  manifestly 
ascribe  more  to  the  work  of  the  Cross  than  is  usually 
ascribed  to  it  ?  And  does  it  not  include  more  in  the 
righteousness  of  Christ  than  is  ordinarily  included  in 
it?    And,  consequently,  does  it  not,  in  some  sense, 
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make  the  exercise  of  fiuth  fhe  more  neoessaiy  in  the 
accomplishment  of  a  sinner's  salvation,  in  proportion 
as  the  benefits  offered  to  faith  are  enlai^ed  and  mag- 
nified? 

So  important  a  snbject  will  bear  restating.  The 
preaching  of  the  Cross  involves  this,  that  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  by  His  death,  suffered  the  punishment  of 
sin,  and  in  and  by  His  sufferings  He  accomplished  the 
destruction  of  that  flesh,  in  which,  as  r^ards  our- 
selves, sin  dwelt.  By  so  doing,  the  Saviour  took 
away  sin,  and  made  an  end  of  it  in  every  sense  of  the 
word ;  not  only  taking  away  our  liability  to  punish- 
ment, but  that  which  made  us  liable  to  condemnation, 
that  is,  sin  in  its  very  self.  And  the  preaching  of  the 
Cross  involves  this  also,  that  the  offer  of  this  great 
deliverance,  including  both  these  things,  is  freely 
made  to  everyone  that  believes.  Nor  can  he  receive 
the  one  apart  from  the  other.  The  salvation  is  all 
one,  and  these  two  things  cannot  be  sundered.  A 
man  cannot  have  Christ  for  justification  without 
having  Him  also  for  sanctification.  For  if  he  is  dead 
with  Christ  for  the  purpose  of  escaping  punishment, 
he  must  be,  at  the  same  time,  dead  with  Him  for 
the  purpose  of  destroying  sin.  The  imputation  of 
Christ's  righteousness  unto  death  cannot  be  made 
over  to  a  faith  (if  such  it  can  be  called)  which  denies 
the  power  of  that  death  to  crucify  sin  in  a  man.  As  the 
Apostle  says,  '*  They  that  are  Christ's  have  crucified 
the  flesh  with  its  affections  and  lusts.'' 

I  do  not,  therefore,  by  any  means,  make  void  the 
doctrine  of  the  imputed  righteousness  of  Christ ;  on 
the  contrary,  the  doctrine  I  advocate  confirms  the 
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docirme  of  jastification  by  faith.  But  it  insists  on 
the  necessity  of  a  living  faith.  I  do  not  pretend  to 
determine,  what  can  be  known  only  to  God,  where 
such  faith  is  always  to  be  found.  Man  may  be  unable 
to  recognise  its  existence.  It  may  be  feeble  to  the 
last  degree,  and  imperceptible  to  human  investigation. 
But  wherever  that  faith  is,  there  is  one  who  is  entitled 
to  all  the  benefits  of  the  Cross  of  Christ,  and  to  him 
the  righteousness  of  God  is  imputed,  and  he  is  ac- 
counted an  heir  of  glory. 

1.  But  is  not  this  doctrine  of  the  imputation  of 
Christ's  righteousness  greatly  perplexed  with  niceties 
and  metaphysical  distinctions  P  And  ought  we  not  to 
be  on  our  guard,  even  while  we  contend  earnestly  for 
the  faith,  lest  Satan  get  an  advantage  over  us,  in 
drawing  us  off  from  the  simplicity  which  is  in  Christ  ? 
I  would  here,  therefore,  be  allowed  to  suggest  a  simple 
issue  in  regard  of  this  doctrine.  The  Apostle,  in  his 
Epistles,  uses  the  words,  "imputed,"  "accounted," 
''reckoned."  He  also  uses  the  words,  "heir,"  **  in- 
herit," "inheritance."  When  he  uses  the  former 
terms,  has  he  any  thing  different  in  his  mind  than 
when  he  uses  the  latter  P  That  is  to  say,  when  he 
says  of  Abraham,  that  "  faith  was  reckoned  unto  him 
for  righteousness,"  does  he  mean  any  thing  different 
from  what  he  elsewhere  says  of  Noah,  that  "  he  be- 
came heir  of  the  righteousness  which  is  by  faith"? 
If  by  such  modes  of  expression  the  Apostle  is  really 
speaking  of  one  and  the  same  thing,  may  not  this 
doctrine  of  the  imputation  of  righteousness  be  divested 
of  much  that  is  intricate  and  perplexing  ?  I  submit, 
then,  with  confidence,  that  the  doctrine  of  imputation 
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is  the  same  with  the  doctrine  of  heirship.  And  X 
contend  that  to  say,  that  the  righteousness  of  Christ 
is  imputed  to  a  heliever,  is  only  another  way  of  saying, 
that  the  heliever  is  an  heir  of  the  righteousness  of 
God.  And  I  feel  sure  that  the  more  the  passages 
which  speak  of  these  points  are  studied,  the  clearer 
and  the  more  certain  will  this  view  of  divine  truth 
appear.  For  as  it  is  by  faith  that  we  are  accounted 
righteous  before  God — i.e.,  have  the  righteousness  of 
God  imputed  to  us ;  so  by  the  same  faith  are  we  con- 
stituted the  children  of  God,  and  so  are  made  joint 
heirs  with  Christ. 

To  say,  therefore,  that  righteousness  is  imputed  to 
faith,  or  that  the  believer  is  accounted  righteous,  is 
but  the  same  thing  as  to  say,  that  the  believer  is  the 
heir  of  righteousness. 

And  now,  having  seen  what  is  the  meaning  of 
righteousness  imputed,  we  may  the  more  easily  see 
what  is  its  relative  position  in  regard  to  righteousness 
imparted.  The  former,  it  need  not  be  remarked,  is 
very  frequently  called  the  righteousness  of  justifica- 
tion; the  latter,  the  righteousness  of  sanctification. 
And  these,  it  is  frequently  contended,  must  not  be 
confounded  together,  but  must  be  carefully  distin- 
guished one  from  another.  And  may  they  not 
easily  be  so  distinguished,  if  we  bear  in  mind  what 
has  just  been  said  of  imputed  righteousness.  To  im- 
pute righteousness  to  a  man  is  the  same  thing  as  to 
say,  that  such  an  one  is  entitled  to  righteousness.  By 
faith  he  acquires  the  right  to  enjoy  the  inheritance, 
and  becomes,  as  we  may  say,  the  heir  apparent.  And 
what  is   the  righteousness  of  sanctification?     How 
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does  it  differ  from  the  righteousness  of  justification? 
Why,  certainly  it  is,  so  to  speak,  a  part  of  the  in- 
heritance itself,  and  in  no  other  way  differs  from  the 
righteousness  of  justification  than  as  there  is  a  differ- 
ence  between  ascertaining  what  are  a  man's  rights, 
and  the  putting  him  already  into  the  part  enjoyment 
of  them.  This  distinction  is  immediately  understood 
in  regard  of  earthly  possessions  and  honours.  Sup- 
posing a  minor  is  ascertained  to  have  the  right  of 
inheritance,  and  supposing  that  during  his  minority  he 
is  to  be'allowed  a  sufficient  maintenance  to  prepare  him 
for  the  use  of  the  full  privileges  of  his  approaching 
majority.  Here  we  have  something  like  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  matter  in  hand.  The  minor,  on  being 
recognised  as  the  heir,  is  fixed  upon  as  the  person 
entitled  to  all  that  belongs  to  the  inheritance.  This 
ascertaining  of  the  heir,  and  this  imputing  to  him  the 
rights  of  the  inheritance,  may  be  said  to  represent  the 
fixing  upon  the  heir  of  God,  and  the  imputing  to  him 
all  that  appertains  to  the  heavenly  inheritance.  No- 
thing, therefore,  is  wanting  in  this,  which  is  called 
the  righteousness  of  imputation.  Nothing  can  be 
wanting.  The  imputation,  of  necessity,  includes  all. 
It  is  the  ascertaining  of  the  heir,  and  the  ascribing  to 
that  heir  the  whole  inheritance. 

But  this  is  not  the  case  with  the  righteousness  of 
sanctification.  That,  of  necessity,  does  not  include 
all ;  else  would  the  recipient  be  in  possession  of  per- 
fection in  body  and  soul,  and  all  the  glories  of  the 
heavenly  state.  This  he  is  entitled  to,  for,  as  heir,  he 
is  begotten  again  to  this  lively  hope.  But  he  has  not 
yet  come  to  the  full  possession ;  he  has  not  yet  come 
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to  the  rest ;  that  is  a  thing  laid  up  for  him  in  heaven. 
And,  in  the  meanwhile,  the  God,  whose  heir  he  is, 
supplies  him  with  all  things  necessary  out  of  His 
riches  in  glory  by  Christ  Jesus.  He  guides  him  by 
His  counsel ;  He  sustains  him  by  His  Spirit ;  He  pre- 
serves him  in  the  midst  of  temptations*  and  fills  him 
with  joy  and  peace  in  believing,  that  he  may  abound 
in  hope  through  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

It  is  necessary  to  add,  that  while  this  is  offered  as 
an  exposition  of  the  two  classes  of  expression,  the 
one  involving  the  idea  of  imputation,  and  the  other 
involving  the  idea  of  heirship,  it  is  not  to  be  under- 
stood by  this,  that  the  Scripture  rigidly  confines  itself 
to  the  use  of  these,  or,  indeed,  any  expressions  in  a 
strictly  technical  s^ise.  The  Scripture  is  far  firom 
such  scientific  precision  of  phraseology,  and  the  at- 
tempting rigidly  to  bend  Scripture  to  the  systems  of 
men,  in  violation  of  the  varying,  and  elastic,  and  life- 
Uke  utterances,  and  meanings  of  the  Spirit^  has  done 
infinite  damage  to  the  souls  of  men,  and  to  the  cause 
of  truth. 

And  now,  having  endeavoured  to  dear  up  what  is 
meant  by  righteousness  imputed,  and  righteousness 
imparted,  and  having  seen  that  both  are  enjoyed  by 
faith,  I  cannot  but  think,  it  may  help  to  throw  further 
light  on  this  subject,  if  we  remark  respecting  this 
faith,  that  there  i«  a  necessity,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  that  something  be  in  existence  to  which 
imputation  can  attach,  before  the  doctrine  of  imputa» 
tion  can  be  brought  to  bear.  Imputation  of  right- 
eousness cannot  attach  on  nothing.  What,  then,  is 
it  which  constitutes  that  something,  or  that  some  one^ 
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to  whom  imputation  may  attach?  Certainly,  it  is 
faith ;  or,  if  we  prefer  to  say  so,  it  is  the  beKever. 
Righteousness  is  imputed  to  faith,  or  righteousness  is 
imputed  to  the  believer ;  and  this,  as  we  have  seen,  is 
the  same  thing  as  to  say,  that  he  has  become  heir  of 
the  righteousness  which  is  by  faith. 

And  is  there  not  a  manifest  propriety  in  this  mode 
of  the  Divine  proceedings  ?  For  what  is  faith  ?  and 
what  is  its  operation  ?  Faith  is  in  itself  the  creation 
of  God  in  the  heart,  by  the  word — which  is  the  in- 
corruptible seed  of  the  kingdom.  And  faith  embraces 
the  promises  in  which  the  inheritance  is  wrapped  up. 
They  are  the  title  to  the  inheritance ;  and  whosoever, 
therefore,  receives  them  must  of  necessity  receive 
the  inheritance.  Thus  faith  constitutes  that  some- 
thing,  to  which,  as  I  said,  the  imputation  may  attach. 
Where  this  faith  appears,  there  appears  the  heir ;  and 
immediately  the  heir  appears,  to  him  the  inheritance 
belongs,  or  (to  use  a  legal  term)  in  him  it  becomes 
vested. 

And  herein  we  may  find  the  counterpart  of  what 
happened,  when  the  Lord  Jesus  took  on  Him  our 
sins.  It  is  manifest  Christ  could  not  have  our  sins 
imputed  to  Him  till  He  became  man.  He  must  be 
found  in  the  likeness  of  sinful  flesh,  before  He  can  be 
accounted  a  sinner,  and  treated  as  a  sinner.  But 
when  He  was  found  in  fashion  as  a  man,  and  was  made 
flesh,  there  was  the  strictest  propriety  that  He,  as  man, 
should  suffer  in  the  manner  and  for  the  purposes  He 
did.  And  thus,  as  Christ  could  not  have  our  sins 
imputed  to  Him,  and  could  not  become  the  heir  of 
human  woe,  until  He  appeared  in  the  likeness  of  men; 
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fib  tnay  we  say  that  no  man  can  have  Christ's  right- 
eousness imputed  upon  him,  and  no  man  can  have  the 
inheritance  of  righteousness,  until  he  is,  in  some  way 
and  in  some  degree,  made  a  partaker  of  the  likeness 
of  Christ.  In  other  words,  a  man  cannot  he  the  heir 
of  G^od,  unless  and  until,  in  some  seminal  form,  in  its 
beginnings  and  germ,  at  least,  there  appear  in  him 
that  new  man  to  whom  the  inheritance  belongs.  God, 
in  His  wisdom  (a  wisdom  we  are  permitted  to  re- 
cognise), tells  us,  that  this  form  and  beginning  of  the 
divine  likeness  is  found  in  faith ;  and  therefore  that 
where  faith  is  found,  there  the  righteousness  of  Christ 
is  imputed,  and  there  is  an  heir  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.  It  may  here  be  objected,  that  this  is  to 
impute  righteousness  to  faith,  because  faith  is  holy. 
And  therefore  it  may  be  contended,  that  after  all, 
this  is  but  to  maintain  the  false  doctrine  of  justification 
by  works.  I  reply,  that  in  no  proper  sense  is  the  view  I 
have  maintained  open  to  such  a  charge  I  have,  in- 
deed, contended,  that  faith  must  be  in  existence,  before 
righteousness  can  be  imputed  unto  it.  And  I  have 
given  the  true  Scriptural  character  of  faith  :  it  is  of  the 
operation  of  God,  and  it  is  "  our  most  holy  faith."  I 
have  also  contended  that  the  heir  must  appear,  before 
the  inheritance  can  vest  in  him ;  that  is,  be  reckoned 
his.  And  I  have  shown  that  this  heir,  being  born  of 
the  incorruptible  seed  of  the  kingdom,  is  created  in 
righteousness  and  true  holiness.  But  is  this  the 
same  thing  as  saying  that  this  faith  has  merited ;  or 
that  this  heir  has  by  his  own  holiness,  or  by  his  own 
works,  deserved  the  title  to  the  inheritance  ?  There 
is  a  wide  difference  between  the  two  things.     The 
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analogy  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  refutes  the  objection 
altogether.  As  well  might  it  be  said  that,  because 
the  Saviour  appeared  in  the  likeness  of  human  flesh, 
therefore  He  merited  on  His  own  account  the  con- 
demnation He  underwent.  It  was  needful  He  should 
appear  in  that  likeness ;  there  was  a  propriety  in  ifc,  in 
order  to  our  sins  being  laid  to  His  account.  But  the 
imputation,  nevertheless,  was  infinitely  wide  of  His 
own  deserts.  And  why  may  there  not  be  a  dissimilarity 
after  the  same  kind,  however  it  may  vary  in  degree, 
between  the  deserts  of  that  faith  to  which  God  is 
pleased  to  impute  righteousness,  and  the  righteousness 
imputed  to  it  ?  or — which  amounts  to  the  same  thing — 
between  the  heir,  who  is  constituted  such  by  faith,  and 
the  righteousness  which  forms  the  inheriiance  of  faith  ? 
If  we  needed  confirmation  of  this  argument,  we 
might  find  it  in  the  character  of  their  faith,  who  un- 
questionably are  the  heirs  of  the  promises.  It  must 
be  admitted  that  even  Abraham's  faith  was  sometimes 
faulty;  yet  he  is  called  "the  Father  of  the  faithful," 
and  "  the  Friend  of  God."  It  must  be  admitted  that 
David's  faith  sometimes  nearly  died  out;  yet  it  was 
not  suffered  to  fail,  and  he  could  rejoice  in  the  mercies 
that  were  sure  to  him.  The  Apostles  incurred  the 
censure,  "0  ye  of  little  faith!"  but  "none  of  them 
was  lost  but  the  son  of  perdition."  If,  therefore,  we 
maintain  that  righteousness  is  imputed  to  faith,  we  do 
not  on  that  account  contend  that  faith,  as  it  is  an  act 
of  grace,  or  as  it  is  exercised  by  the  believer,  deserves 
the  imputation  ;  for,  in  that  view  of  it,  it  may  rather 
deserve  reproof  and  rebuke ;  it  may  require  the  chas- 
tening, not  to  say  the  scourging,  of  the  Lord. 
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And  yet,  for  all  that,  there  is  au  aspect  of  £uth,  in 
which  it  may  well  be  called  "  our  most  holy  faith ;" 
even  as  Jerusalem  was  called  "the  holy  city"  after 
she  had  crucified  the  Lord  of  glory.  In  this  aspect 
we  view  it,  as  to  God's  part  in  the  matter.  Is  not 
"faith  of  the  operation  of  God"?  And  is  not  its 
special  function,  to  lay  hold  of  the  Word  of  God  ? 
And  thus,  while  weak  in  itself— as  Samson's  strength 
is  said  to  have  lain  in  his  hair — ^yet  at  the  same  time 
it  secures  the  strength  of  the  Almighty,  even  as 
Samson  wrought  with  miraculous  power.  As,  there- 
fore, in  some  wretched  chamber  where  the  light  of 
day  shines,  though  that  light  has  pierced  through 
much  that  is  foul  and  ruinous  to  reach  that  chamber, 
still  it  is  the  pure  light  of  heaven ;  yea,  though  that 
chamber  be  but  a  dungeon,  and  there  the  darkness 
yet  contends  for  the  mastery ;  so  in  the  mystery  of 
faith :  where  that  faith  is,  though  in  a  heart  still  the 
habitation  of  much  darkness,  and  in  many  sad  senses 
the  abode  of  much  wretchedness,  there  nevertheless  has 
the  Word  of  God  penetrated,  which  is  the  light  of 
life,  and  which  in  itself  nothing  can  defile — ^the  incor- 
ruptible seed,  sown  in  the  midst  of  dishonour,  to  be 
raised  in  glory, — sown  in  the  midst  of  weakness,  to  be 
raised  in  power,  and  to  shine  at  last  in  perfect  day. 

VII.  We  now  come  to  the  testimony  in  support  of 
the  doctrine  advocated,  which  may  be  gathered  from 
the  Epistles. 

1.  And  the  first  passage  I  will  refer  to  is  Bom.  vi. 
3 — 11 :  "  Know  ye  not,  that  so  many  of  us  as 
were  baptized  into  Jesus  Christ  were  baptized  into 
his  death?    Therefore  we  are  buried  with  him  by 
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baptism  into  death  :  that  like  as  Christ  was  raised  up 
irom  the  dead  by  the  glory  of  the  Father,  even  so  we 
also  should  walk  in  newness  of  life.  For  if  we  have 
been  planted  together  in  the  likeness  of  his  death,  we 
shall  be  also  in  the  likeness  of  his  resurrection :  know- 
ing this,  that  our  old  man  is  crucified  with  him,  that 
the  body  of  sin  might  be  destroyed,  that  henceforth 
we  should  not  serve  sin.  For  he  that  is  dead  is  freed 
from  sin.  Now  if  we  be  dead  with  Christ,  we  believe 
that  we  shall  also  live  with  him :  knowing  that  Christ, 
being  raised  from  the  dead,  dieth  no  more ;  death  hath 
no  more  dominion  over  him.  For  in  that  he  died,  he 
died  unto  sin  once :  but  in  that  he  liveth,  he  •  li veih 
unto  G-od.  Likewise  reckon  ye  also  yourselves  to  be 
dead  indeed  unto  sin,  but  alive  unto  God  through 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord." 

I  shall  not  think  it  needful  to  comment  at 
any  length  on  this  passage.  Eather  I  quote  it 
aa  a  comment  and  a  testimony  to  what  has  been 
already  stated.  For  I  understand  the  Apostle  in 
these  words  to  affirm,  that  the  believer  is  made  free 
from  sin,  as  being  in  the  Divine  account  a  partaker  in 
the  death  of  Christ.  And  if  the  believer  is  a  partaker 
in  that  death,  how  should  it  fail  that  thereby  (as  the 
Apostle  expresses  it)  the  body  of  sin  should  be  de- 
stroyed; and  that  the  believer  should  be  accounted 
dead  indeed  unto  sin,  but  alive  unto  God  ? 

The  same  truth  comes  out  in  Eom.  vii.  1 — 6  : 
"  Know  ye  not,  brethren,  (for  I  speak  to  them  that 
know  the  law,)  how  that  the  law  hath  dominion  over 
a  man  as  long  as  he  liveth  ?  For  the  woman  which 
hath  an  husband  is  bound  by  the  law  to  her  husband 
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so  long  as  he  liveth  ;  but  if  the  husband  be  dead^  she 
is  loosed  from  the  law  of  her  husband.  So  then  if, 
while  her  husband  liveth,  she  be  married  to  another 
man,  she  shall  be  called  an  adultress :  but  if  her  hus- 
band be  dead,  she  is  free  from  that  law ;  so  that  she  is 
no  adulteress,  though  she  be  married  to  another  man. 
Wherefore,  my  brethren,  ye  also  are  become  dead  to 
the  law  by  the  body  of  Christ ;  that  ye  should  be 
married  to  another,  even  to  him  who  is  raised  from 
the  dead,  that  we  should  bring  forth  fruit  unto  God. 
For  when  we  were  in  the  flesh,  the  motions  of  sins, 
which  were  by  the  law,  did  work  in  our  members 
to  bring  forth  fruit  unto  death.  But  now  we  are 
delivered  from  the  law,  that  being  dead  wherein 
we  were  held;  that  we  should  serve  in  newness  of 
spirit,  and  not  in  the  oldness  of  the  letter/* 

The  doctrine  herein  contained  amounts  to  the  same 
thing  in  effect  as  what  we  gathered  from  the  preceding 
chapter.  The  Apostle's  object  is  to  show  that  be- 
lievers are  delivered  from  the  law  as  a  covenant  of 
works.  That  covenant  involves  death,  through  the 
sinfulness  of  the  flesh,  and  this  dreadful  state  is  put 
an  end  to  by  the  believer  becoming  dead  to  the  law 
by  the  body  of  Christ.  How?  That  being  dead 
wherein  he  was  held  {i.  e.  the  flesh),  that  he  should 
serve  in  newness  of  spirit,  and  not  in  the  oldness  of 
the  letter.  And  this  agrees  with  the  exclamation  at 
ver.  24,  where  the  Apostle,  having  described  the  con- 
flict between  sin  and  righteousness,  which  immediately 
ensues  when  spiritual  life  is  begun  in  a  man  by  faith ; 
and  alluding  to  the  miserable  state  to  which  sin  has 
brought  us,  as  we  are  born  after  the  flesh, — which  state 
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is  not  wholly  remedied  till  mortality  is  swallowed  up  of 
life ;  he  cries  out,  "  0  wretched  man  that  I  am,  who 
shall  deliver  me  from  the  body  of  this  death?'*  To 
which  inquiry — adverting  to  the  wonderful  provision 
made  for  him  in  redemption,  and  which  he  had  al- 
ready entered  upon  (in  part)  by  faith — he  replies,  "  I 
thank  God,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  So  then 
with  the  mind  I  myself  serve  the  law  of  God ;  but 
with  the  flesh  the  law  of  sin." 

I  might  in  like  manner  appeal  to  the  Apostle's  ar- 
gument in  the  next  chapter,  Rom.  viii.  1 — 14 :  — "There 
is  therefore  now  no  condemnation  to  them  which  are 
in  Christ  Jesus,  who  walk  not  after  the  flesh,  but  after 
the  Spirit.  For  the  law  of  the  Spirit  of  life  in  Christ 
Jesus  hath  made  me  free  from  the  law  of  sin  and 
death.  For  what  the  law  could  not  do,  in  that  it  was 
weak  through  the  flesh,  God  sending  his  own  Son  in 
the  likeness  of  sinful  flesh,  and  for  sin,  condemned  sin 
in  the  flesh :  that  tlie  righteousness  of  the  law  might 
be  fulfilled  in  us,  who  walk  not  after  the  flesh,  but 
after  the  Spirit.  For  they  that  are  after  the  flesh,  do 
mind  the  things  of  the  flesh  ;  but  they  that  are  after 
the  Spirit,  the  things  of  the  Spirit.  For  to  be  carnally 
minded  is  death ;  but  to  be  spiritually  minded  is  life 
and  peace :  because  the  carnal  mind  is  enmity  against 
God ;  for  it  is  not  subject  to  the  law  of  God,  neither 
indeed  can  be.  So  then  they  that  are  in  the  flesh 
cannot  please  God.  But  ye  are  not  in  the  flesh,  but 
in  the  Spirit,  if  so  be  that  the  Spirit  of  God  dwell  in 
you.  Now  if  any  man  have  not  the  Spirit  of  Christ, 
he  is  none  of  his.  And  if  Christ  be  in  you,  the  body 
is  dead  because  of  sin ;  but  the  Spirit  is  life  because  of 
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righteousness.  But  if  the  Spirit  of  him  that 
up  Jesus  from  the  dead  dwell  in  you,  he  that  raised 
up  Christ  from  the  dead  shall  also  quicken  your  mor- 
tal bodies  by  his  Spirit  tliat  dwelleth  in  you.  There- 
fore, brethren,  we  are  debtors,  not  to  the  flesh,  to  live 
after  the  flesh.  For  if  ye  live  after  the  flesh,  ye  shall 
die :  but  if  ye  through  the  Spirit  do  mortify  the  deeds 
of  the  body,  ye  shall  live :  for  as  many  as  are  led  by 
the  Spirit  of  God,  they  are  the  sons  of  God," 

From  these  words  it  is  evident  that  the  flesh  of  itself 
is  considered  only  worthy  of  death ;  so  that  if  we  live 
after  the  flesh,  we  shall  die.  But  if  the  Spirit  of  Christ 
dwell  in  us ;  then,  by  virtue  of  this  new  birth,  we  are 
accounted  as  those  who  have  passed  from  death  unto 
life,  and  we  are  delivered  from  the  law  of  sin  and 
death  which  is  in  our  members.  Neither  is  there  any 
other  way  of  escape ;  for  "  if  any  man  have  not  the 
Spirit  of  Christ,  he  is  none  of  His."  For  it  is  only 
by  having  the  Spirit  of  Him  that  was  raised  up  from 
the  dead,  that  we  can  be  partakers  in  his  death,  and 
so  be  delivered  from  condemnation,  being  sanctified 
by  the  purging  from  all  sin,  which  He  accomplished 
by  the  one  ofiering  of  Himself. 

2.  2  Cor.  V.  14—19  :— "  For  the  love  of  Christ  con- 
straineth  us;  because  we  thus  judge,  that  if  one  died 
for  all,  then  were  all  dead :  and  that  he  died  for  all, 
that  they  which  live  should  not  henceforth  live  unto 
themselves,  but  unto  him  which  died  for  them,  and 
rose  again.  Wherefore  henceforth  know  we  no  man 
after  the  flesh:  yea,  though  we  have  known  Christ 
after  the  flesh,  yet  now  henceforth  know  we  him  no 
more.    Therefore  if  any  man  be  in  Christ,  he  is  a  new 
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creature :  old  things  are  passed  away ;  behold,  all 
things  are  become  new.  And  all  things  are  of  God, 
who  hath  reconciled  us  to  himself  by  Jesus  Christ,  and 
hath  given  to  us  the  ministry  of  reconciliation .;  to  wit, 
that  God  was  in  Christ,  reconciling  the  world  unto 
himself,  not  imputing  their  trespasses  unto  them ;  and 
hath  committed  unto  us  the  word  of  reconciliation/' 

Here  we  are  taught  the  self-same  doctrine.  Here 
the  salvation  of  every  believer  is  made  to  hinge  on  his 
being  a  partaker  in  the  death  of  Christ ;  that  is,  on 
the  believer's  having  died  with  Christ.  The  result 
is  declared  in  very  striking  language,  that  such 
an  one  is  no  longer  known,  any  more  than  Christ 
is  any  longer  known,  after  the  flesh,  "  He  is  a  new 
creature."  And  in  this  newness  of  life  he  shares  in 
the  reconciliation  with  God,  which  the  Lord  Jesus 
Himself  wrought  out,  and  entered  upon,  when,  having 
put  away  the  flesh, — in  the  likeness  of  which,  and  for 
sin,  he  was  content  to  be  treated  as  a  sinner, — ^he  rose 
again  from  the  dead,  the  first-bom  of  every  creature, 
free  from  all  imputation  of  sin,  to  enter  upon,  both 
for  Himself  and  us,  the  fulness  of  the  Father's  recon- 
ciliation and  love. 

3.  And  now,  if  we  turn  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Gala- 
tians,  I  would  cite  the  Apostle's  words,  chap.  ii.  19,  20 : 
— "  For  I  through  the  law  am  dead  to  the  law,  that  I 
might  live  unto  God.  I  am  crucified  with  Christ: 
nevertheless  I  live;  yet  not  I,  but  Christ  liveth  in 
me:  and  the  life  which  I  now  live  in  the  flesh,  I 
live  by  the  faith  of  the  Son  of  God,  who  loved  me, 
and  gave  himself  for  me." 

Here  I  find,  that  the  Apostle  ascribes  his  deliverance 
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from  the  curse  and  dominion  of  the  law  to  his  partici- 
pation in  the  death  of  the  Cross.  There  he  gets  rid  of 
his  hurden,  hecause  there  he  finds  the  body  of  sin  de- 
stroyed ;  that  henceforth  he  should  no  longer  live,  but 
that  Christ  should  live  in  him.  This  life  by  faith,  by 
which  Christ  dwelleth  in  him,  is  now  his  hope  of  glory ; 
as  we  may  gather  from  chap.  vi.  14, 15,  where  he  says, 
"  God  forbid  that  I  should  glory,  save  in  the  cross  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  by  whom  the  world  is  crucified 
unto  me,  and  I  unto  the  world.  For  in  Christ  Jesus 
neither  circumcision  avaiieth  any  thing,  nor  uncircum- 
cision,  but  a  new  creature." 

4.  The  next  passage  I  would  cite,  because  of  the  dis- 
tinct manner  in  which  this  same  doctrine  is  taught, 
is  Eph.  ii.  11 — 17  : — "Wherefore  remember,  that  ye 
being  in  time  past  Gentiles  in  the  flesh,  who  are  called 
Uncircumcision  by  that  which  is  called  the  Cir- 
cumcision in  the  flesh  made  by  hands ;  that  at 
that  time  ye  were  without  Christ,  being  aliens  from 
the  commonwealth  of  Israel,  and  strangers  from  the 
covenants  of  promise,  having  no  hope,  and  without 
God  in  the  world :  but  now,  in  Christ  Jesus  ye  who 
sometimes  were  far  oflT,  are  made  nigh  by  the  blood  ot 
Christ:  for  he  is  our  peace,  who  hath  made  both 
one,  and  hath  broken  down  the  middle  wall  of  par- 
tition between  us ;  having  abolished  in  his  flesh  the 
enmity,  even  the  law  of  commandments  contained  in 
ordinances ;  for  to  make  in  himself  of  twain  one  new 
man,  so  making  peace ;  and  that  he  might  reconcile 
both  unto  God  in  one  body  by  the  cross,  having  slain 
the  enmity  thereby :  and  came  and  preached  peace  to 
you  which  were  afar  ofi*,  and  to  them  that  were  nigh/ 
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How,  then,  had  these  Ephesians,  who  were  once 
enemies,  and  far  from  God,  been  reconciled  and  brought 
nigh  ?  By  the  blood  of  Jesus.  Operating  in  what  way  ? 
Was  it  in  the  way  of  delivering  them  only  from  the 
punishment  of  their  sins  P  No ;  but  because  the  death 
of  the  Cross  had  slain  the  enmity,  and  so  had  reconciled 
them  unto  God.  Thus  believers  are  accounted  to  have 
such  a  participation  in  the  death  of  Christ,  that,  by 
His  crucifixion  of  the  flesh,  their  enmity  against  God 
is  put  to  death.  And  what  should  the  result  be,  to 
those  who  walk  according  to  this  rule,  but  peace  and 
reconciliation  with  God  ? 

6.  So,  if  we  pass  on  to  Phil.  iii.  3 — 11 : — "For  we  are 
the  circumcision,  which  worship  God  in  the  spirit,  and 
rejoice  in  Christ  Jesus,  and  have  no  confidence  in  the 
flesh.  Though  I  might  also  have  confidence  in  the 
flesh.  If  any  other  man  thinketh  that  he  hath  whereof 
he  might  trust  in  the  flesh,  I  more :  circumcised  the 
eighth  day,  of  the  stock  of  Israel,  of  the  tribe  of  Ben- 
jamin, an  Hebrew  of  the  Hebrews ;  as  touching  the 
law,  a  Pharisee ;  concerning  zeal,  persecuting  the 
church ;  touching  the  righteousness  which  is  in  the 
law,  blameless.  But  what  things  were  gain  to  me, 
those  I  counted  loss  for  Christ.  Yea  doubtless,  and  I 
count  all  things  but  loss  for  the  excellency  of  the 
knowledge  of  Christ  Jesus  my  Lord:  for  whom  I  have 
sufiered  the  loss  of  all  things,  and  do  count  them  but 
dung,  that  I  may  win  Christ,  and  be  found  in  him, 
not  having  mine  own  righteousness,  which  is  of  the 
Uw,  but  that  which  is  through  the  faith  of  Christ,  the 
righteousness  which  is  of  God  by  faith :  that  I  may 
know  him,  and  the  power  of  his  resurrection,  and  the 
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fellowship  of  his  sufferings,  being  made  conformable 
unto  his  death;  if  by  any  means  I  might  attain 
unto  the  resurrection  of  the  dead/' 

Throughout  this  passage  the  Apostle  insists  on  the 
worthlessness  of  the  flesh,  and  of  all  that  the  culture 
of  the  natural  man  can  produce.  The  Apostle  has  no 
confidence  in  it ;  and  instead  thereof,  he  worships  God 
in  the  Spirit,  and  rejoices  in  Christ  Jesus,  by  whose 
death  he  finds  deliverance  from  the  flesh.  This  is  the 
true  Circumcision. 

6.  And  this,  doctrine  fiiUy  agrees  with  what  the 
Apostle  writes  to  the  Colossiaais  (chap.  ii.  10 — 14) : — 
"  And  ye  are  complete  in  Him,  which  is  the  head  of 
all  principality  and  power ;  in  whom  also  ye  are  cir- 
cumcised with  the  circumcision  made  without  hands, 
in  putting  off  the  body  of  the  sins  of  the  flesh  by  the 
circumcision  of  Christ :  buried  with  Him  in  baptism, 
wherein  also  ye  are  risen  with  Him  through  the  faith 
of  the  operation  of  Q-od,  who  hath  raised  Him  from 
Idle  dead.  And  you,  being  dead  in  your  sins  and  the 
nncircumeision  of  your  flesh,  hath  He  quickened  to- 
gether with  Him,  having  forgiven  you  all  trespasses ; 
blotting  out  the  handwriting  of  ordinances  that  was 
against  us,  which  was  contrary  to  us,  and  took  it 
OJufe  of  the  way,  nailing  it  to  His  cross." 

Here  the  true  circumcision  is  the  putting  off  the  body 
of  the  sins  of  the  flesh  by  the  circumcision  of  Christ. 
Whatever  be  the  meaning  of  the  much-disputed  ex- 
pression, the  circumcision  of  Christ — whether  it  refer 
to  His  circumcision  on  the  eighth  day,  or  to  his  cruci- 
fixion, or  to  the  rite  of  baptism  which  he  instituted — 
there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  tracing  the  full  efficacy  of 
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the  thing  spolcen  of  to  the  death  of  Christ,  which  alone 
is  effectual  to  the  puttii^  away  of  the  sins  of  the  flesh. 
Accordingly,  the  Apostle  naturally  enough  joins  this 
putting  off  of  the  body  of  sin,  by  the  circumcision  of 
Christ,  with  the  burial  of  that  which  is  so  cut  off,  as' 
of  something  which  is  reputed  to  be  dead ;  for  he  adds, 
*'  buried  with  him  in  baptism,  wherein  also  ye  are  risen 
with  him  through  feith,  which  is  of  the  operation  of 
God,  who  hath  raised  him  from  the  dead."  Thus  the 
Apostle's  doctrine  again  is,  that  the  only  escape  from 
sin  is  by  participation  by  faith  in  the  death  and  resur- 
rection of  the  Lord  Jesus. 

The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  has  supplied  us  with 
several  passages  in  the  foregoing  argument,  but  it 
may  be  of  advantage  to  refer  to  it  again. 

We  have  gathered  from  it  already  the  expressions : 
"purging,"  "sanctifying,"  " perfecting/'  and  "destroy 
him  that  had  the  power  of  death."  And  from  these, 
as  applied  to  the  death  of  Christ,  I  have  contended 
that,  on  the  face  of  them,  they  evidently  imply  some* 
thing  more  to  be  accomplished  by  that  death  than 
simply  to  release  from  punishment;  that,  in  short, 
they  mean  the  removal  and  destruction  of  sin  itself. 
Is  that  inference  sustained  and  required  by  the  Epistle 
at  large  ? 

7.  Take  the  words  (Heb.  ix.  13,  14) :— "  For  if  the 
blood  of  bulls  and  of  goats,  and  the  ashes  of  a^  heifer 
sprinkling  the  unclean,  sanctifieth  to  the  purifying  of 
the  flesh :  how  much  more  shall  the  blood  of  Christy 
who  through  the  eternal  Spirit  offered  Himself  with- 
out spot  to  God,  purge  your  conscience  from  dead 
works  to  serve  the  living  God  ?" 
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What  is  the  thought  uppermost  in  the  Apostle's  mind 
here?  Is  it  not  that  of  sanctity,  arising  from  purgation? 
Would  anyone  suppose  the  Apostle  in  these  words  meant 
nothing  more  than  the  forgiveness  of  sin,  in  the  sense 
of  removing  the  sinner  s  liability  to  punishment  ?  In 
ver.  22  the  Apostle  says,  "  Almost  all  things  are  by  the 
law  purged  with  blood ;  and  without  shedding  of  blood 
is  no  remission."  It  is  taken  for  granted  that  this 
word,  "  remission/'  can  only  mean  forgiveness ;  but  it 
really  signifies  "putting  away,"  or  "taking  away." 
And  why  not  such  a  taking  away  as  is  generally 
meant  by  sanctification,  or  purging  ?  Does  not  the 
context  require  this?  It  must  surely  require  some- 
thing more  than  the  putting  away  of  punishment  to 
enable  a  man,  from  and  by  his  conscience,  to  serve  the 
living  God  ?  And  that  which  is  so  required,  does  not 
the  blood  of  Christ  supply  ?  Does  it  not  involve  the 
death,  and  destruction,  and,  therefore,  the  purgation  of 
sin,  to  every  man  who  is  a  true  believer  in  Christ,  and 
so  a  partaker  in  His  death  ? 

Hence  the  Apostle  says  (chap.  x.  10),  "By  the 
which  will  we  are  sanctified,  through  the  offering  of 
the  body  of  Jesus  Christ  once  for  all."  And  this  he 
says,  while  he  asserts,  "It  is  not  possible  that  the 
blood  of  bulls  and  of  goats  should  take  away  sins." 
The  question  is,  why  should  they  not  be  able  to  do 
this?  Is  not  the  true  answer  to  be  found  herein, 
that  they  did  not  touch  the  conscience  of  man? 
Therefore,  when  the  Lord  saw  they  were  of  no  avail, 
He  said,  "  Lo,  I  come  to  do  thy  will,  0  God !"  For 
which  end  a  body  is  prepared  him,  and  thus,  being 
found  in  fashion  as  a  man,  by  the  offering  of  that 
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body  He  puis  away  that  which  in  man  Is  sinful,  the 
flesh,  and  so  perfects  for  ever  them  that  are  sanctified 
by  so  efficacious  a  blood-shedding.  And,  accordingly, 
where  such  a  putting  away  is,  or,  as  the  Apostle  ex- 
presses it  (v.  18),  "  where  remission  of  these  is,  there 
is  no  more  offering  for  sin." 

I  know  that  this  is  not  the  usual  explanation  why 
the  blood  of  bulls  could  not  take  away  sin.  It  is 
commonly  contended  that  that  blood  was  ineffectual, 
because  of  its  little  value.  And  the  blood  of  Christ 
is  said  to  be  efficacious,  because  of  its  infinite  value. 
There  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  infinite  value  of 
the  offering  of  Christ.  The  question  is,  what  is  the 
point  of  contrast  in  the  Apostle's  mind,  i.e.t  really,  in 
the  design  and  purpose  of  God?  In  order  to  settle 
this,  be  it  observed,  the  Apostle's  words  do  not  in  the 
least  degree  suggest  the  comparison  in  the  values  of 
the  respective  offerings.  He  simply  says,  **  It  is  not 
possible  that  the  blood  of  bulls  and  of  goats  should 
take  away  sins/'  And  he  tells  us  that  Christ,  to  meet 
the  necessity  of  the  case,  therefore,  came  with  a  body 
prepared  for  the  purpose,  and  so  accomplished,  by  the 
offering  of  that  body,  what  the  other  sacrifices  failed 
to  effect.  Now,  when  we  reflect  on  the  force  of  the 
words,  "a  body  hast  thou  prepared  me,'* — ^implying 
the  Divine  care  in  the  adaptation  of  the  sacrifice  to 
the  purpose  for  which  it  was  made,— ought  we  not  to 
gather  up  from  tAis  the  reason  why  the  sacrifice  was 
effectual ;  and  to  avoid  running  off  to  something  alto- 
gether extraneous  to  the  Apostle's  own  words  to 
explain  the  contrast  he  draws  ?  I  will  not  dwell  at 
length  upon  the  exceeding  greatness  of  the  mystery  of 
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*'  the  Word  being  made  flesh,"  nor  on  the  numerous 
ways  in  which  this  Divine  truth  is  presented  to  our 
notice  in  Scripture.  Let  me  but  refer  the  reader  to 
the  one  passage  ahready  quoted  from  chap.  ii.  14, 
"Forasmuch  then  as  the  children  are  partakers  of 
flesh  and  blood.  He  also  Himself  likewise  took 
part  of  the  same ;  that  through  death  He  might 
destroy  him  that  had  the  power  of  death,  that  is, 
the  devil.''  Here  is  precisely  the  same  truth  in- 
sisted upon ;  only,  not  being  spoken  of  in  connec- 
tion with  the  sacrifices  of  bulls  and  goats,  no  con- 
trast of  any  kind  is  suggested.  And  what  is  the  point 
in  the  Apostle's  mind?  Evidently  the  necessity  of 
the  Saviour *8  appearing  in  human  form,  in  order  to 
human  salvation.  The  children  being  found  in  flesh 
and  blood,  if  He  would  be  their  Redeemer,  He  must 
take  part  in  the  same.  Is  not  the  same  necessity 
enforced  in  the  words  added, — "  For  verily  He  took 
not  on  Him  the  nature  of  angels,  but  He  took,  on 
Him  the  seed  of  Abraham"?  And  what  was  the 
effect  of  His  so  doing  ?  Why,  that  He  becomes  per- 
fect man,  the  seed  of  the  woman,  to  bruise,  as  the 
God-man,  the  serpent's  head,  and  to  destroy  the  works 
of  the  devil.  How?  By  first  of  all,  in  His  own 
person,  bringing  man  through  the  misery  which  man 
had  incurred — i.e.,  by  his  own  death  putting  away  the 
flesh,  and  with  it  the  sinner's  inheritance  of  condemna- 
tion ;  and  by  His  own  resurrection  opening  the  gate  of 
everlasting  life,  that  this  salvation  might  be  offered  to 
all  them  that  believe,  and  enjoyed  by  all  His  own 
spiritual  offspring.  Thus,  "by  His  one  offering  He 
hath  perfected  for  ever  them  that  are  sanctified "  by 
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it ;  and  what  it  was  impossible  for  the  blood  of  bulls 
and  goats  to  effect,  He  hath  triumphantly  and  glori- 
ously accomplished  by  His  own  blood. 

8.  Such,  I  take  it,  is  the  teaching  of  St.  Paul.  If 
we  turn  to  the  Epistle  of  Peter,  we  shall  find  these  in- 
spired teachers  are  in  perfect  agreement  on  this  point, 
1  Peter  ii.  24 : — "  Who  his  own  self  bare  our  sins 
in  his  own  body  on  the  tree,  that  we,  being  dead  to 
sins,  should  live  unto  righteousness  :  by  whose  stripes 
ye  were  healed."  In  these  words  the  Apostle  ac- 
counts the  believer  to  be  a  participator  in  Christ's 
death.  And  what  is  the  result?  An  escape  fi*om 
nothing  more  than  the  punishment  of  sin  ?  No,  this 
result  is  not  so  much  as  named,  though  doubtless  it 
is  included.  What  the  Apostle  insists  upon  is  the 
believer's  deadness  to  sin,  and  life  unto  righteousness : 
and  thus  a  healing  of  the  wounds  of  sin  by  the  stripes 
laid  on  Christ. 

There  are  two  other  passages  in  this  same  Epistle, 
confirmatory  of  this  doctrine.  One  is  chap.  iii.  18  : — 
"  For  Christ  also  hath  once  suffered  for  sins,  the  just 
for  the  unjust,  that  he  might  bring  us  to  God,  being 
put  to  death  in  the  flesh,  but  quickened  by  the  Spirit." 
This  passage  reminds  us,  that  when  Christ  suffered 
for  our  sins.  He  was  put  to  death  in  the  flesh,  but 
quickened  in  the  Spirit;  and  that  His  object  in  so 
doing  was  to  bring  us  unto  God.  How,  then,  do  His 
death  and  His  quickening  accomplish  this  end  P 
Clearly  in  the  way  already  described.  By  being  put 
to  death  in  the  flesh,  the  Lord  Jesus  not  only  sus- 
tained the  Divine  anger  against  sin,  but  put  away 
that  which  (in  us)  is  sinful ;   and  by  being  quickened 
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in  the  Spirit,  He  raised  up  Himself  a  new  man,  that 
those  who  by  faith  are  made  partakers  in  His  death 
may  also  by  the  same  faith  be  quickened  together 
with  Him.     Thus  are  they  brought  to  God. 

The  other  passage  is  chap. i v.  1, 2 : — "Forasmuch  then 
as  Christ  hath  suffered  for  us  in  the  flesh,  arm  your- 
selves likewise  with  the  same  mind :  for  he  that  hath 
suffered  in  the  flesh  hath  ceased  from  sin ;  that  he  no 
longer  should  live  the  rest  of  his  time  in  the  flesh  to  the 
lusts  of  men,  but  to  the  will  of  God."  The  Apostle  calls 
upon  us  to  arm  ourselves  with  the  mind  of  Christ,  who 
hath  suffered  for  us  in  the  flesh.  How  can  we  be  said 
to  be  armed  with  the  same  mind  ?  And  what  will  be 
the  effect  ?  The  answer  to  these  questions  is  easy  on 
the  principles  gathered  from  the  former  passage.  The 
believer  is  to  account  himself  a  partaker  in  Christ's 
death  and  resurrection,  as  being  put  to  death  in  the 
flesh,  but  quickened  by  the  Spirit.  This  is  to  arm 
himself  with  the  same  mind.  And  the  effect  will  be, 
that  he  ceases  from  sin ;  that  he  no  longer  lives  in  the 
flesh  to  the  lust  of  men,  but  to  the  will  of  God. 

Surely,  no  one  can  read  these  passages  from  St. 
Peter,  without  being  struck  with  their  remarkable 
agreement  with  those  passages  we  have  taken  from 
St.  Paul's  writings.  The  two  Apostles  would  seem  to 
have  precisely  the  same  doctrine  to  avow.  And  the 
only  difference  is  in  the  variety  of  expression  which 
naturally  may  be  looked  for  in  two  independent  wit- 
nesses. And  in  this  very  variety  we  have  a  most 
assuring  confirmation  of  the  one  great  truth,  which  we 
gather  from  both  alike.  To  repeat  it,  this  truth  is, 
that  the  believer  is  sanctified  by  a  double  purifying 
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(so|thoroiigh  and  complete  is  the  cleansing  of  the  sanc- 
tuary) ; — he  is  sanctified  and  purged  by  the  death  of 
Christ,  and  by  the  resurrection  of  Christ.  The  former 
of  these,  as  chiefly  belonging  to  "  the  preaching  of 
the  Cross,"  is  the  subject  we  have  in  hand.  And 
what  has  been  advanced  shows,  that  the  believer's  par- 
ticipation in  the  death  of  Christ,  affords  him  an  escape 
from  sin  in  every  possible  way ;  an  escape  from  its 
condemnation,  and  from  its  pollution;  for  the  flesh 
being  put  away  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  Cross,  the  judg- 
ment of  God  against  it  is  satisfied,  and  the  life  of 
sin  is  destroyed. 

9.  I  now  invite  attention  to  the  testimony  of  St.  John, 
1  Epis.  i.  6, 7 : — "  If  we  say  that  we  have  fellowship  with 
Him,  and  walk  in  darkness,  we  lie,  and  do  not  the 
truth :  but  if  we  walk  in  the  light,  as  He  is  in  the  light, 
we  have  fellowship  one  with  another,  and  the  blood  of 
Jesus  Christ  His  Son  cleanseth  us  from  all  sin/' 

These  words  hinge  the  believer's  deliverance  from 
sin  on  this  one  point,  whether  or  not  he  walk  in 
the  light.  If  he  walk  in  darkness,  and  do  not  the 
truth,  his  profession  of  fellowship  with  Christ  is  a  lie. 
And  having  no  fellowship  with  Christ,  he  can  have  no 
fellowship  in  His  death,  or  in  His  life.  And  accord- 
ingly he  is  not  cleansed  from  his  sin.  But  if  he  walk 
in  the  light,  as  God  and  Christ  are  in  the  light,  i.e.,  in 
doing  the  truth,  he  has  fellowship  with  Christ,  and 
consequently  has  fellowship  in  Christ's  death.  And 
what  is  the  result  ?  The  only  one  that  could  follow, — 
he  shares  in  the  sanctification  which  that  death  accom- 
plishes, "  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  His  Son  cleanseth 
him  from  all  sin." 
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10.  To  these  testimonies  from  the  Epistles,  I  should 
like  to  add  two  passages  from  the  Book  of  the  Reve- 
lation. Chap.  i.  5 : — "  Unto  Him  that  loved  us,  and 
washed  us  from  our  sins  in  His  own  blood/'  Chap, 
vii.  14: — "These  are  they  which  came  out  of  great 
tribulation,  and  have  washed  their  robes,  and  made 
them  white  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb/* 

In  these  words  evidently  there  is  a  cleansing  and 
sanctifying  effect  ascribed  to  the  blood  of  the  Lord 
Jesus.  Nor  is  there,  to  my  mind,  any  difficulty  in  ascer- 
taining how  the  blood  is  thus  affirmed  to  purify  and 
cleanse.  The  more  highly  figurative  language  of  the 
latter  passage  should,  I  think,  be  explained  by  the 
less  highly  figurative  language  of  the  former  passage. 
For  the  question  is,  what  is  meant  by  **  the  robes  "  ? 
Let  the  expression,  **  they  have  washed  their  robes," 
be  interpreted  by  the  words,  "  who  washed  us  from 
our  sins  in  his  own  blood  ; "  and  then,  clearly, 
it  is  a  beautiful,  figurative  expression  signifying 
the  believers'  own  persons,  their  own  selves.  And 
how  does  the  blood  of  the  Lamb  cleanse  His 
people  from  their  sins?  I  need  hardly  repeat 
what  I  have  already  so  often  stated.  By  faith  they 
are  partakers  in  His  death.  They  fly  to  His  Cross 
for  deliverance  from  sin,  in  every  sense  and  meaning 
of  the  word.  Chiefly  they  betake  themselves  to  the 
Sacrifice  of  the  death  of  Christ,  that  they  may  be  de- 
livered from  the  condemnation  of  sin,  and  the  pollu- 
tion of  sin.  These  things  Christ  effectually  put  away, 
when  on  the  cross  He  suffered  for  us  in  the  flesh.  In 
that  great  sacrifice  of  Himself,  Christ  purged  our  sins ; 
and,  accordingly,  whosoever  comes  by  faith  to  receive 
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the  benefit  of  tbat  purging,  may  be  said  to  be  washed 
by  the  Lord  in  His  own  blood,  or  to  have  washed  his 
robes,  and  made  them  white  in  the  blood  of  the 
Lamb. 

If  this  be  the  true  interpretation  of  these  two  pas- 
sages from  the  Book  of  the  Revelation  (as  I  believe  it 
is),  then  do  they  entirely  accord  with  the  doctrine  for 
which  I  have  been  contending;  and  they  serve  to 
place  in  a  clear  and  convincing  light,  what  I  maintain 
is  the  truth  of  God  in  "  the  preaching  of  the  Cross." 
The  believer  who  comes  to  Christ  for  salvation  is 
delivered  by  that  sacrifice,  not  only  from  the  con- 
demnation, but  from  the  pollution  of  sin.  His  faith 
secures  him  fellowship  in  that  death,  to  the  end  {that 
"  the  body  of  sin  may  be  destroyed ;"  that  he  should 
be  sanctified,  cleansed,  and  purged  *' from  his  old  sins/' 
and  so  "made  white  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb." 
And  the  faith  which  secures  this,  secures  also,  at  the 
same  time,  a  participation  in  the  life  of  Christ,  even 
in  the  spirit  of  Him  who  was  raised  up  from  the  dead 
by  the  glory  of  the  Father,  and  which  is  life  for  ever- 
more. 

I  have  now,  as  I  think,  sufficiently  explained  and 
vindicated,  what  I  believe  to  be  "  the  preaching  of  the 
Cross,"  according  to  the  tenor  and  testimony  of  the 
Divine  word.  I  wiU  not  linger  on  minor  matters,  nor 
even  upon  the  effects  which  such  preaching  must,  under 
God,  produce ;  though  I  have  not  failed  to  form  an  esti- 
mate of  its  consequences.  It  may  suffice  to  say,  that 
I  believe  them  to  be  such ;  that  there  is  the  greater 
need  that  the  doctrine  advocated  should  be  seriously 
weighed  by  every  man  as  in  the  sight  of  God.     I  will 
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But,  therefore,  solemnly  commend  the  suVjed,  first,  to 
Him  '*  who  is  greater  than  our  hearts,  and  knoweth 
all  things/'  that  He  may  make  use  of  what  I  have 
written  as  seemeth  to  Him  good ; — next,  to  "  him  that 
is  spiritual,  who  judgeth  all  things,"  that  he  may  find 
in  this  doctrine  "  the  savour  of  life  unto  life**; — and, 
lastly,  to  the  worldling  himself,  that  he  may  not  find 
in  it  "  the  savour  of  death  unto  death/*  And  I  make 
this  commendation  of  the  subject  the  more  solemnly, 
because,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  there  is  in  this  "preach- 
ing of  the  Cross  '*  a  something,  which  gives  eternal 
emphasis  to  that  repeated  saying  of  our  Lord,  "K 
any  man  have  ears  to  hear,  let  him  hear**: — ^and  yet 
again  to  another  saying  of  His,  ''Whosoever  shall  fall 
upon  this  stone,  shall  be  broken ;  but  upon  whomso- 
ever it  shall  fall,  it  will  grind  him  to  powder/' 
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THE    FOEMATION    AND    TRAIN;IS6!S> 
OF    CHURCH    CHOIRS, 


That  "  tlia  urriee  of  Bong  in  the  home  of  tha  Lord  "  ahould  be  rendend  in  a 
mnnner  worthy  of  Him  to  whom  it  is  offered,  is  a  Eentiment  whji;!i  will  be  echoed 
in  Iho  heart  of  BTery  Chiiitian.  For  manj  genaratioru  this  lerTioe  anhappil; 
baa  been  aidfeMd  to  fall  into  decay,  and  tb*  voice  of  praiae  and  thanksgiving 
liaa  grown  bint  and  diaeoidaut.  Parfeot  dMolation  has  even  reigned  in  many  a 
holy  place,  and  choin  and  all  the  adjnncU  tac  the  rendering  of  the  beauty  of 
Bong  have  disappeared.  In  tbeae  latter  dsya,  however,  thia  grand  element  in 
leal  wonhip  bu  received  more  attention  and  cnltoie,  but  the  prograH  to  general 
NTival  ia  ilow,  proving  how  easy  it  ia  to  lo«e  ground,  and,  when  lost,  bow  difS- 
onlt  to  recover  ic 

To  trace  oat  the  masio  of  the  Church  (1)  fram  the  day  when  the  firtt  eong 
waa  song  b;  the  Children  of  Israel  down  ta  ite  fall  development  during  the  ages 
of  nndivided  ChriKtondom  is  no  part  of  the  aubjeet  before  ne.  I  may,  however, 
recall  to  mind  the  fact  that  the  bulk  of  the  offices  of  out  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  coDiitte  of  acts  of  prayer  and  pnuM— those  which  the  priest  and  people 
rocile  together,  and  thoM  in  which  the  prieet'a  part  is  followed  by  a  congrega* 
tional  respanie. 

If  public  confaiaion,  pmyer,  and  praiae  are  to  be  adeqnately  rendered  by  a 
congregation,  it  must  be  duly  led.  A  olerk  or  clerks  for  thii  pupow  is  the 
ptoviiion  made  by  the  church.  When  a  body  of  clerks  or  choristers  lead  the 
ooiVTegatioiiiotlw  people's  part  of  the  ohareh'ioffleee  the  eervioeiaohotaL  It 
is  a  (nndamental  error  to  enppose  that  chcriston  have  only  to  sing  what  is  to  be 


(1.)  Ai  ■  rnnll  of  ■  nmtr  of  OtdTe4ttmeiitIUiti>r;,«lIhrefDni«tolliepno«leat(md 
rula  It  iSordi  od  the  qontlon  of  ctiurch  Kriloe,  11  li  otocrred  Ibat,  "  Wi  Icun  ttut  Ood'i 
"Chiircb  li  (DiphitiaUj  i  iliiEiliB  diorch ;  llut  miuiii,  TDDiluidllutnuncntAl,  li  dnlgnedtir 
"Hli  tipnu  ■ppoiDtment  to  coiulltute  aiic  eneotiil  elemcDl,  one  DKCIH17  fntnrf,  one 
"kalegnil  pattof  Blipoblic  ritual,  that  IhE  altenci  of  mnilo  and  iiiliblc  ceiemDtiiil  in  thn 
"hiltorj  of  Hlf  indent  church,  If,  Is  CTcrj  ate,  not  Ihe  mult  sf  His  wlU,  but  of  man's  ilihi] 
"  diiregird  of  that  will :  in  infalUble  ilgn  not  of  riillli[BlDeH,  bnt  of  Iht  luifdtbnUiina  oT 
••alMrnrit.~3Tu  AnnalatfdBetliafCBmmBn  Fnytr.tf'Efr.l.'H.Svnn. 
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Bang.  **  Choral  serTioe"  may  be  more  or  less  elaborately  mosical.  A  choir 
may,  on  a  fast-day,  or  at  ferial  soasons,  "  say  "  every  word,  yet  the  aerTice  so 
"  said  "  is  not  only  nxdimentally  musical,  but  strictly  choral.  It  is  not,  surely, 
comely  thit  congregations  in  these  days  should  bo  led  by  choristers  who  are 
uneducated,  who  cannot  recite  well  and  enunciate  distinctly.  The  mother 
tongue  ought  not  to  be  degraded  in  the  House  of  God.  Moreover,  the  difference 
between  acts  of  prayer  and  acts  of  praise  should  be  marked  by  a  suitable 
difference  in  utterancd  and  expression,  and  choristers  should  be  instructed  in 
the  intent  and  moaning  of  the  church's  services,  not  only  as  regards  the 
Euchiiristic  office  (2),  the  Matins  and  Evensong  and  the  Litany,  but  also  in  the 
occasional  offices.  They  should  be  trained  or  educated  to  minuter  in  all — ^the 
one- voiced  utteranco  boiii|^.the  foundation  of  all  true  choir  work. 

But  our  first  consideration  is  how  to  form  a  choir.  I  will  premise  the  most 
discouraging  circumstances  in  which  a  church  can  bo  placed.  Now,  there  is,  in 
any  case,  the  clerk.  However  imperfectly  this  office  may  be  filled,  it  is  one 
which  ought  to  be  recognised  and  utilised,  and  generally  can  be  utilised.  The 
clerk  probably  is  susceptible  of  training-— of  acquiring  a  dear  and  distinct 
articualtion.  Associate  with  him  other  male  adults,  even  though  their  number 
be  few,  who  have  the  disposition  and  the  ability  to  devote  themselves  to  the 
service  of  God;  being  aommunicants,  and  possessing  some  little  musical  taste, 
they  will  presently  fit  themselves  to  lead  the  congregation.  If  possible,  they 
should  include  men  of  position  and  education,  who,  by  their  example,  will 
induce  others  to  join  them.  Their  primary  qualification,  however,  most  be  that 
they  are  devout  men,  willing  to  consecrate  their  powers  to  God*s  service ;  their 
second  being  that  they  possess,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  inclination  for  the 
work.  Upon  this  foundation  the  nucleus  of  a  choir  can  be  formed,  and  presently 
built  up ;  and  where  is  the  parish  which  does  not  possess  such  material  ?  Further 
progress  is  made  by  inviting  the  aid  of  bOys,  of  whom  I  speak  hereafter.  All 
that  is  at  first  desired  is  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  distinctly  and  devoutly  said 
service.  This  being  gained,  the  education  of  the  choir  begins,  and  a  clear,  out- 
spoken, and  musical  utterance  becomes  general.  The  speaking  in  monotone,  or 
upon  one  note,  throughout  the  prayers,  is  the  surest  way  of  seooring  general 
response  and  oneness  of  expression— Oneness  of  utterance  is  a  type  of  oneness 
of  accord  throughout  the  church.  No  authority  can  be  cited  for  the  polytonic 
discordant  sounds  resulting  from  congregations  speaking  on  different  notes,  and 
the  general  failure  of  this  system  proves  its  mistake.  Whilst  advocating  choral 
services,  let  me  be  understood  thoroughly  to  deprecate  any  part  of  it  in  which, 
boing  complicated  and  difficult,  the  people  cannot  easily  join.  Showy  anthems 
and  florid  chants  turn  a  choir  into  performers  and  a  congregation  into  an 
audience.    A  cathedral  service  of  modem  times  is  the  last  thing  to  be  imitated. 


(2.)  The  introduction  of  the  hymn  on  the  Bolemn  occasion  of  onr  Lord's  celebration  of 
the  Holy  Eucharist  in  the  Upper  Boom,  ia  evidence  that  the  "  Senricc  of  Song  "  was  deliber- 
ately sanctioned  by  our  Saviour-  by  His  own  moat  bleaaed  practice  and  example.  One  of  the 
special  times  at  -which  music  is  roost  appropriate  is  in  this  serrice,  where,  now  alas,  it  is  so  seldom 
beard. 
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There  are  few  clorgymen  who  would  not  confces  that  most  of  their  troubles 
and  worries  come  from  their  church  choir.  Instead  of  being  a  source  of  strength 
and  comfort,  the  choir  is,  as  a  rule,  a  source  of  weakness  and  sorrow.  It  is 
determined,  for  instance,  to  possess  an  organised  choir.  A  number  of  voices, 
chiefly  those  of  boys,  are  brought  together,  and  a  sdlection  is  made  rather  on 
account  of  vocal  powers  than  for  other  more  important  qualifications.  In  a  very 
short  time  disappointment  arises,  llie  singing  becomes  worse  and  wcrse,  dis- 
cipline is  weak,  reverence  in  Grod's  House  is  set  at  nought.  The  numbers 
diminish,  and  regret  is  felt  at  having  embarked  on  so  troublesome  an  expedition. 
The  fault  here  committed  is  a  double  one ,  too  much  has  been  attempted,  and 
the  composition  of  the  dhoir  has  been  defective. 

The  question  whether  a  choir  should  be  voluntary  or  paid  is  important. 
The  office  of  ministering  in  the  House  of  Qod  ought  to  be  deemed  an  honour 
and  a  privilege ;  and  the  inquiry,  '*  Am  I  worthy  f"  ought  to  take  precedence 
of  every  q^her.  Comparatively  few  possess  great  ability  wherewith  to  con- 
tribute towards  church  work,  but  all  have  some  talents  of  one  kind  or  of 
another.  No  offering  can  we  bring  to  the  service  of  the  temple  more  suitable 
than  nature's  own  gifts ;  and  from  as  many  of  us  as  are  endowed  with  the  faculty 
of  song,  what  tribute  is  more  appropriate  than  this  P  Impressed  with  this  feeling, 
there  are  few  who  would  approach  the  office  of  a  choirman  as  hirelings.  Are  we 
to  receive  everything  from  above,  and  give  nothing  in  return — not  even  our  poor 
vocal  services  on  the  Sunday  and  other  days,  or  as  often  as  circumstances 
permit  ?  A  paid  choir,  aa  a  rule,  is  not  a  devout  choir.  Being  mercenarios, 
they  come  for  the  pay,  and  not  the  performance  of  a  religious  act,  in  a 
religions  spirit.  To  the  clergyman  they  are  an  endless  trouble,  and  as  self-wili, 
(a  characteristic  of  the  age)  is  frequently  predominant,  their  minister  is  too  often 
their  slave,  instead  of  their  leader  and  spiritual  father. 

Having  obtained,  as  a  foundation,  the  aid  of  one  or  mora  adults  who  offer  their 
services  horn  proper  motives,  by  degrees  boys  may  be  added.  Here  care  must 
be  taken  to  choose  those  only  who  are  looking  forward  io  time  to  confirmation, 
and  whose  disposition  and  home  associations  lead  tu  the  belief  that  they  may 
become.future  communicants ;  one  leading  rule  of  the  choir,  to  whic&  there  is 
no  exception,  being  that  all  its  members,  it  of  age,  and  when  of  age,  shall  be 
required  to  become  such.  Every  village  national  shool  possesses  ample  material 
from  which  to  form  a  choit  of  boys,  and  each  day  a  certain  poftion  of  the  school 
time  might  be  set  apart  for  musical  instruotion,  one  or  more  olasses  being  taken 
in  turn  wher«  the  arrangement  of  classrooms  permits.  It  is  only  by  this  moans 
that  the  quality  of  each  voice  can  be  discovered.  80  fur  from  proving  a 
hindrance  to  general  education,  the  practice  of  music  in  schools  is  found  by 
experience  to  be  of  great  value  in  developing  the  miod  and  sharpening  the 
intellect.  Vocal  exercises  obviously  teach  pronuftciation ;  they  present  a  con- 
trast to  other  school  work,  and  tend  to  produce  a  certain  amount  of  life  and 
energy  in  the  school  itself.  The  making  of  boys  choristers  simply  becauRC  they 
can  bin g  is  a  mistake.  The  primary  reason  should  be  that  they  feel  it  an  honor 
to  serve  Ood  in  His  House  as  Samuel  did.    And  when  they  know  that  unworthy 


behayloar  will  end  in  expulsion  thej  will  then  valae  a  poeition  which  ia  in  itealf 
a  testimony  in  their  faTOar. 

The  practice  of  the  entire  choir  should  take  place  at  least  onre  a  week,  and 
always  under  the  superintendence  of  the  clergyman.  Inability  to  attend  this, 
unless  in  exceptional  cases,  is  a  disqualification  for  the  office  of  chorister.  The 
men  are  supposed  to  possess  trained  voices,  but  as  this  is  not  always  the  case, 
they,  too,  should  meet  together  for  private  practice,  That  of  the  boys  should  be 
separate,  th^ir  first  lesson  being  to  speak  distinctly  and  musically  on  one  note, 
beginning  with  the  Confession  and  Lord's  Prayer,  and  then  prooeeding  with  the 
Creeds,  Canticles,  and  Psalms.  Care,  of  course,  is  taken  that  the  note  is  sustained ; 
this  is  done  by  keeping  up  the  pitch  to  that  of  some  instrument.  After  this  the 
scales  aud  other  simple  exercises  may  be  gone  through,  by  which  alone  purity  of 
tone  and  the  knowledge  of  notes  can  be  obtained.  The  seoond  Kalf-hour  should 
be  given  up  to  the  preparation  of  the  church  serviooi  and  this  preparation  should 
especially  embrace  a  pure  pronunciation,  a  careful  accentuation,  and  an  expres- 
sive rendering  of  our  incomparable  Liturgy.  Of  course  daily  service  makes  the 
matter  much  clearer  and  easier ;  in  fact,  real  excellence  in  choir  work  is  scaxoely 
^attainable  without  daily  service. 

• 

The  school  or  private  practice  may  embrace  others  than  the  ehiAr  them- 
selves. The  younger  boys,  or  indeed  any  who  indicate  ability  or  have  the 
desire,  when  qualified,  to  take  part  in  the  church  services,  should  be  allowed  to 
join  the  class.  A  reserve  force  is  thus  formed  from  which  recruits  can  be  drawn 
when  vacancies  oocur  in  the  choir.  The  monotony  of  practice  is  relieved  by  the 
occasional  introduction  of  rounds  and  catches,  and  of  popular  airs.  One  of  the 
best  methods  of  teaching  the  first  lessons  of  mnsio  is  by  the  use  of  a  large  blaok 
board.  And  it  may  be  worthy  of  mention  that  the  amateur  teacher  is  not 
without  his  reward.  Lrre^pective  of  the  intereet  and  pleaaoze  of  the  work»  the 
act  of  teaching  is  a  means  of  instruction  to  himself. 

During  Divine  Service  the  position  of  the  choir  is  in  the  chanoel*  one-half 
of  the  voices  being  on  one  side  and  one-half  on  the  other.  These  sides  are 
termed  "  Decani  *'  or  the  Dean's  side,  usually  the  South  side,  and  "  Cantoris  "  or 
the  chanter's  or  precentor's,  which  is  on  the  other  side.  The  chanting  should 
always  be  antiphonal  both  by  choir  and  congregation.  Where  more  than  one 
row  of  boys  exists  the  junior  ones  should  be  in  front  and  the  aenior  ones  behind. 
Care  must  be  taken  that  the  voices  balanoe,  and  that  on  no  account  the  tenors 
and  altos  preponderate.  Occasional  singing  in  unison  may  be  found  desirable, 
and  where  there  are  many  verses  in  a  hymn,  the  last  verse  but  one  ia  effectiTely 
sang  without  any  organ  accompaniment.  The  oiTering  up  of  a  prayer  in  the 
vestry  before  or  after  the  service  is  recommended  by  ancient  usage.  Such  forma 
of  prayer,  1  believe,  are  found  in  may  of  our  old  oiBoe  books.  The  propriety 
seems  beyond  a  doubt  Of  coarse  oare  must  be  taken  that  it  does  not  degenerate 
into  a  mere  form. 

The  spectacle  of  a  trained  .choir,  ministering  in  the  face  of  the  whole 
congregation  trained,  I  do  not  mean  only  vocally,  but  defOfcionaUyi  is  of  itself 


a  meoDB  of  teaching.  The  rery  fact  of  being  seen  kneeling  when  prayer  is 
offered  tip  ie  suggeetire  that  every  one  else  shoald  do  the  same  (the  irreTorenoe 
of  most  of  oar  congregatioDS  in  this  particalar  is  painful  to  behold)  and  their 
decorous  and  devout  demeanoar  at  once  imposes  a  check  upon  the  levity  too 
often  displayed  in  the  hoose  of  Gh>d.  And  may  I  be  pardoned,  Mr.  Dean,  for 
expressing  a  hope  that  when  the  long  talked  of  Cathedral  reform  comes  to  pass 
it  may  embrace  a  change  in  the  personal  demeanour  of  their  choirs  during 
Divine  Servica.  I  do  not  speak  of  Chester,  but  of  the  majority  of  our  Cathedsals 
where  woahtp  is  of  the  coldest,  most  formal  and  perfanetory  character,  owing 
partly  to  the  irreverence  of  the  membeis  of  the  choirs^  both  old  and  yonng« 

As  regards  the  composition  of  church  choirs,  males  should  be  encouraged 
and  females  disoouraged.  The  female  child  voice  is  often  inferior  in  qualify, 
firmness,  and  volume.  Toung  boys  and  girls  do  not  work  well  together ;  little 
jealousies,  as  experience  shows,  hinder  their  so  doing,  and  in  choir  work  would 
tend  to  lessen  the  reverential  hsbit  so  necessary  to  choristers.  Hen  are  meant 
to  stand  out  and  minister  befoie  others  in  God's  house;  women  are  not.  All 
should  join  as  members  of  the  congregation—"  Young  men  and  maidens,  old 
men  and  children."  But  all  are  not  qualified  to  be  leaders  of  the  people's 
service,  and  in  this  sense  comes  the  command,  "  Ijet  your  women  keep  silenoe 
in  the  Churches."  The  adult  female  voice  is  often  effective  and  useful ;  but  we 
must  submit  to  the  privation,  for  coosider  what  would  be  the  numberiess 
obstacles  to  choir  work  where  young  men  and  women  were  associated  as 
ministers  of  the  sanctuary.  I  dare  not  begin  eo  voluminous  a  snlject.  The 
services  of  many  devoted  females  in  this  cause  must  not  be  undervalued — services 
rendered  in  spite  of  natural  diffidence,  in  ■  order  that  a  more  decent  performance 
of  worship  may  be  secured.  Still,  I  am  persuaded  that,  as  a  rule,  boys,  if 
sought  after,  can  be  found  possessing  the  requisite  natural  abilities.  But  should 
the  difficulty  of  obtaining  their  aid  be  a  real  one,  the  female  contribution  may 
be  given  from  a  more  retired  situation  than  the  front  seats  of  chancel  stalls. 
As  a  general  rule  the  Catholic  custom  is  the  right  one,  and  departure  from 
Catholic  custom  is  dangerous.  Moreover,  the  presence  of  a  female  is  out  of  the 
question  in  a  surpliced  choir. 

To  those  who  have  had  practical  experience  in  the  working  of  Church  Choirs 
the  advantages  of  surplices  are  apparent  Instead  of  an  eodless  variety  of 
costume  and  color,  the  white  robe  is  obviously  superior  as  a  natter  of  taste. 
Some  distinctive  garments  befits  those  who  take  part  in  the  public  ministrationa. 
The  surplice  then  is  appropriatou  The  wearer  is  one  of  the  ministers  of  the 
church,  and,  in  a  humble  and  lower  sense,  shans  the  offices  of  a  deacon  or  priest, 
or  even  of  a  bishop  who  is  ministering.  Moreover,  precedent  authorises  and 
enjoins  it.  The  surplice  for  a  lay  chorister  is  as  old  a  custom  as  a  surpHoe  for 
a  clerk  in  holy  orders.  Ever  since  the  Hefoimation  it  is  the  garment  used  in 
our  church  in  all  places  where  regular  choirs  have  existed.  If  it  was  a  ususge 
of  our  fathers  why  should  wo  turn  rebellious  and  reject  it  F  The  reasons  which 
recommend  it  cannot  be  rebutted.  Besides  those  already  named  it  imparts  an 
appearance  of  cleanlintss  and  order  to  the  choir.     It  is  usefal  in  reminding 


siogors  of  tho  sacredneis  of  thoir  office,  and  the  congregation  tliat  ihoj  are 
assietants  in  the  worship  of  God,  and  not  simply  musidans. 

The  management  of  a  choir,  when  oonstitiited,  is  a  more  difficolt  undertaking 
than  its  formation.  Of  course  roles  and  regnlations  are  drawn  up,  which  each 
membei  on  joining  should  sign  and  agree  to.  In  some  places  members  are 
admitted  by  a  form — a  sort  of  little  serrice ;  but  the  great  difficulty  still  exists, 
viz.,  how  to  keep  a  choir  together,  and  how  to  sustain  its  interest  This  may  be 
done  in  two  ways,  the  firftt  and  foremost  being  by  keeping  before  its  memberB 
the  dignity  of  their  calling  and  the  saoredness  of  their  office.  Unless  this 
motive  prevails  the  work  will  fail.  This  is  the  grand  tie  and  connecting  link 
between  the  church  and  the  choir  and  one  another.  And  subordinate  to  this, 
the  love  of  the  work  may  be  maintained  by  the  high  musical  attainments  of 
the  choir  itself.  A  variety  of  work  is  desirable;  for  instance,  Kaster  and 
Christmas  carols  might  be  introduced.  The  effect,  as  I  have  witnessed  myself, 
of  a  large  church  full  of  people,  led  by  their  choir,  singing  carols  after  evensong 
ia  Buch  as  is  never  to  be  forgotten.  This  branch  of  sacred  music  has  been  sadly 
overlooked ;  but  the  pnctice  of  other  music,  such  as  choruses  from  oratorios, 
glees,  madrigals,  the  oooasional  holding  of  concerts,  the  occasional  choir  social 
meeting,  visits  to  some  church  where  the  service  is  well  managed,  to  an  otatorio 
or  some  such  musical  treat,  the  summer  expedition  for  the  day,  the  Christmas 
gathering  and  supper,  and  above  all,  the  lively  interest  of  the  clergyman,  the 
choirmaster,  and  lay  members  of  the  church,— all  these,  and  other  such 
influences,  will  easily  bind  a  choir  together,  and  make  their  work  a  sooroe  of 
great  happiness  to  themselves. 

And  hero  let  me  ^uote  the  experience  in  a  oountiy  village  of  a  young  friend 
who,  in  reply  to  my  inquiry  on  this  point,  writes  as  follows  :  —  '*  I  am  sure  that 
the  best  way  of  keeping  men  and  boys  in  the  choir,  when  once  induced  to  join, 
is  to  take  notice  of  them,  and  to  be  kind  to  them  out  of  hours,  visiting  them  at 
thoir  houses,  taking  an  interest  in  their  work,  and  occasionally  doing  some  with 
or  for  them.  You  may  say  I  am  going  too  far,  but  I  am  positive  that  if  I  had 
never  taken  notice  of  the  fellows  as  I  have,  they  would  have  given  up  long  ago. 
Several  have  told  me  (though  I  try  to  discourage  the  idea)  that  they  wont  go  to 
sing  any  more  when  I  am  gone.  During  a  couple  of  months  in  the  winter,  they 
came  to  no  less  than  three  extra  praetioes  a  week  (besides  the  two  regular 
ehnrch  practins)  to  learn  their  notes.  We  have  an  offiwtory  and  three  choir 
suppers  ia  the  year,  and  that  is  alU  The  men  are  not  ngnlarly  psid— the 
ofiiBrtory  is  only  to  make  p«opI«  ML  that  they  do  ows  a  little  to  the  iiogin,  uid 
.should  show  their  appreeiation  of  them  by  giving  their  mite.  Tho  oflbrtory 
last  year  was  onlf  at  the  rate  of  lOs*  a  man,  and  Ss*  6d«  a  boy ;  ont  of  a  populatioa 
of  270  we  have  28  ilagers  here." 

The  gravest  responsibility  of  a  choir  attaches  to  the  clergyman,  fie  can 
make  it  or  mar  it.  He  is  its  director.  If  there  are  certain  details  which  he 
prefers  committing  to  the  care  of  assistants,  let  him  do  so.  But  he  cannot  say 
he  knows  nothing  of  music,  for  thore  is  not  one  ia  twenty  who  with  a  little 
proper  training  may  not  attain  to  such  limited  voice  Control  and  acquaintance 


with  the  Boienee  and  art  of  ohnroh  mnsio  as  the  case  absolately  requires.*?^  The 
distinct  recitatioDi  the  management  of  the  voice  necessaxy  to  qaalify  him  to 
minister  the  seryice  of  our  book,  is  an  art  and  should  be  acqoired ;  but  it  is  an 
art  easy  of  acquisition  and  generally  attainable.  The  sooner  some  proper 
provision  is  made  for  the  due  training  in  this  respect  of  all  candidates  for  holy 
orders  the  better.  The  choir,  as  handled  by  the  clergyman,  may  become  an 
inestimable  blessing — a  grand  means  of  education  to  his  people— or  a  grand 
opportunity  for  doing  good  may  be  lost.  A  clergyman  writes  to  me :  *'  I  feel 
sure  that  our  choir  has  been  a  source  of  usefulness  and  good  to  not  a  few.  It 
has  drawn  young  men  into  a  relation  of  nearness  to  their  minister.  It  has 
given  them  an  interest  in  church  matters  which  they  would  not  otherwise  have 
had.  It  has  helped  to  exclude  less  safe  occupations ;  it  has  been  a  means  of 
happiness  to  them.  Only  last  night  I  heard  two  or  three  of  them  say  that  their 
happiest  hours  have  been  spent  in  connection  with  their  choir  work.  Some, 
too,  have  been  led  to  take  a  really  religious  interest  in  their  fellow  choristers. 
Allowing  for  all  drawbacks,  I  think  the  choir  has  been  a  useful  instrument  for 
good.  Many  of  our  boys  stay  with  us  as  men  from  association,  habit,  and  I 
hope  something  of  religious  conviction." 

The  advantages  of  return  to  the  ancient  and  accustomed  music  of  the 
Church,  the  grand,  plain  song  of  Christendom  which  our  f&thers  at  the 
Keformation  took  every  precaution  to  perpetuate  are  undeniable.  (3)  Such 
music  aids  and  encourages  public  worship,  which  consists  of  something  more 
than  addresses  to  the  Deity  and  sermons  to  the  people.  That  is  not  real 
worship  in  which  the  people  are  silent,  and  silence  on  their  part  is  impossible 
where  choral  singing  is  cultivated,  and  with  the  one  sole  object  of  leading  the 
worshippers.  Let  us,  then  arouse  ourselves  to  a  consciousness  of  our  short- 
comings in  this  respect,  and  in  spite  of  our  deadness,  narrowness,  and  suspicion, 
revive  at  least  this  branch  of  church  work.  Two  conditions  being  granted,  I 
believe  the  church  in  Liverpool,  with  its  600,000  souls,  might  still  become  a 
living  reality,  one  condition  being  a  really  worthy  rendering  of  public  prayer 
and  praise,  and  the  other  (and  it  is  no  less  important)  free  churches  in  which  the 
people  may  join  in  that  prayer  and  praise. 

(3.)  Did  the  oompilert  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  intend  to  do  away  with  the  fonn 
of  muflical  recitative  and  to  snbstitute  the  ordinary  colloquial  tone  of  voice  as  the  medium  for 
the  church  to  offer  her  prayers  to  Ood  ?  The  Rev.  J.  H.  Blokt  (prcTlonsly  quoted)  says,  "The 
*'  most  that  can  be  said  cf  our  English  Post*Refoimation  rule  on  this  subject  is,  that  In  case  of 
"  real  incapacity  on  the  part  of  the  prie&t,  or  other  suflBcient  cause,  the  ordinary  tone  of  yoice 
"may  be  employed :  but  this  only  as  an  exceptional  altematiye.  The  ruh  itself  remains  un- 
"  changed  the  same  as  of  old.*' 
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SECOND     COMING 
THE     SON     OF     MAN. 


THE  second  personal  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man  took  place  in 
the  year  1847,  in  which  year  he  appeared  and  declared  him- 
self to  be  the  Messiah,  and  prophesied  that  his  judicial  coming 
would  take  place  in  the  year  following.*  Accordingly  in  the  great 
revolutionary  convulsions  and  in  the  judgments  of  the  year  1848 
his  coming  in  judgment  or  in  the  clouos  of  heaven,  according  to  the 
prophecy  of  Daniel  (chap.  vii.  13, 14.)  took  place.  The  events  of 
this  year  proved  also  the  fulfilment  oi  a  notable  prophecy  in  the 
Apocal)rpse,  of  which  the  burden  is^  the  second  coming.  The 
prophecy  to  which  reference  is  made  is  that  of  the  pouring  out  of 
the  seventh  vial  (Rev.  xvi.  17),  in  the  fulfilment  of  which 
the  Son  of  Man  comes,  for  a  warning  that  he  shall  come  precedes 
the  vial  (v.  15.),  which  is  the  last,  and  which  represents  the  last 
judgment  in  which,  of  necessity,  Christ  comes,  and  upon  its 
pourinff  out,  the  words  emphatic  of  his  first  coming,  "It  is 
finished"  (v.  17),  are  pronounced  by  a  great  voice  from  the 
throne.  If,  then,  the  question  be  asked.  When  does  Christ 
come  P  the  answer  which  must  be  returned  is.  Whensoever  the 
seventh  vial  is  poured  out.  The  determination  of  the  event  of 
the  second  coming,  then,  hinges  upon  the  identification  of  the 
fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  of  the  seventh  vial,  and  this,  with  the 
exception  of  another  to  which  reference  will  be  made,  is,  of  all 
the  prophecies  of  Scripture,  that  of  which  the  fulfilment  is  the 
most  capable  of  demonstrative  proof. 

The  seven  vials,  or  seven  last  plagues,  represent  the  judgment 
executed  at  the  second  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man  on  the  fourth 
world-dominion,  which,  accormng  to  the  interpretation  rendered 
in  Daniel  (chap.  ii.  40 — 45 ;  vii.  19 — 27),  is  the  Boman,  and 
upon  the  same  dominion  (as  appears  from  the  interpretation  of 
the  angel  in  Bev.  xvii.)  depicted  in  the  Apocalypse  under 
the  form  of  the  Imperial  power,  represented  by  tne  dragon  (chap, 
xii.  3)  with  seven  heads  (which  are  seven  hiUs),  and  by  Satan 
(v.  9),  the  two  symbols  being  strictly  equivalent,  and  under 
the  form  of  the  papacy  as  a  temporal  power,  represented  by  the 
beast  with  seven  neads  (which  are  seven  hills)  (chap.  xiii.  1 — 8), 

*  The  details  in  regard  to  the  Messiah's  personal  appearance  and  his 
declaration  that  he  was  the  Messiah,  and  that  he  vould  come  judicially,  or  in 
the  judgments  of  heaven  in  the  year  1848,  which  declaration  was  niade  in 
the  preceding  year,  namely  1847,  and  at  a  public  meeting  hold  in  that  year, 
the  details  and  particulars  which  concern  his  personal  coming,  and  all  that  he 
did  in  the  old  world  as  well  as  in  the  new,  in  whioh  his  personal  coming  is 
also  predicted  to  take  place,  will  be  given  in  a  separate  publication. 


and  under  the  form  of  the  Bomish  Church,  as  an  ecclesiastical 
dominion  represented  by  the  two-homed  beast  (chap.  xiii.  11 — 
18),  the  harlot  (chap,  xvii.),  the  &lse  prophet  (chap.  xvL  13 ; 
xix.  20),  and  the  city  Babylon  (chap,  xvii.)  (the  typical  name  of 
the  Broman  antitype),  all  of  which  are  synonymous  designations, 
and  stand  for  the  ecclesiastical  power  of  the  temporal  Emperor  and 
Pope.  On  this  threefold  Koman  dominion  the  judgment  predicted 
in  Daniel  and  in  the  Apocaljrpse  is  holden,  and  its  consimmiation 
is  minutely  described  in  the  seven  vials.  Now  seven  successive 
judgments  fulfilling  every  condition  which  may  be  demanded  of  a 
ftdfilment  of  the  prophecy  of  the  vials,  andfiilly  answering  and  cor- 
responding to  the  symbolic  imagery,  are  to  be  recognized  m  a  series 
of  events  which  took  place  in  Europe,  or,  as  it  may  be  called,  in 
the  Roman  world,  within  the  space  of  time  elapsing  from  the  first 
French  revolution  of  1793  till  the  year  1848,  the  events  of  the 
former  year  fulfilling  the  terms  of  the  first  vial,  and  the  events  of 
the  latter  year  fulfilling  the  terms  of  the  seventh  vial,  and  other 
intermediate  events  equally  fulfilling  the  terms  of  the  intermediate 
vials,  the  whole  of  the  events  being  events  of  judgment  on  the 
Roman  Emperor,  the  Koman  Pope,  and  the  Komish  Church.  It 
is  certain  that  no  other  events  of  the  like  kind,  and  thus  answer- 
ing the  predictions,  have  happened  in  time  past;  it  is  utterly 
improbable  that  they  should  repeat  themselves  in  the  future,  and 
it  seems  indeed  hardly  conceivable  that  seven  last  plagues  of 
judgment  should  again  overtake  that  Roman  dominion  which  is 
already  on  the  brink  of  destruction.  What  other  conclusion,  then, 
can  be  drawn  except  that  the  events  referred  to  are  the  fulfilment 
of  the  prophecy  of  the  vials  P  But  if  so,  then  the  seventh  vial  was 
poured  out  in  the  year  1848,  the  events  of  which  year  as  signally 
answer  to  the  imcigery  of  the  vial  as  do  the  preceding  events  to  the 
preceding  vials ;  for  the  vial  is  ^ured  out  into  the  symbolic  air  or 
political  atmosphere,  and  never  m  the  history  of  the  world  was  the 
political  atmosphere  in  such  a  state  of  commotion  and  convulsion 
as  in  that  year. 

But  the  prophecy  of  the  vials,  which  thus  like  a  chain  with 
seven  links  coils  itself  round  the  victim  of  judgment,  is  but 
part  of  a  longer  chain  which  encircles  the  Roman  dominion  in  its 
state  of  political  grandeur  and  glory,  the  whole  forming  in  the 
fulfilment  a  chain  of  evidence,  of  which  the  last  link  is  in  the 
seventh  vial.  For,  the  prophecy  of  the  vials  is  but  a  continuation 
of  that  of  the  1,260  symbolical  days — ^that  is,  years  (a  day  in 
prophecy  being  reckoned  as  a  year,  according  to  [Numbers  xiv.  34 ; 
Ez^.  iv.  6) — ^which  prophecy  is  in  the  Apocalypse  oontinned 
in  the  form  of  the  vials,  as  subdivisions  of  uie  seventh  and  last 
trumpet,  and  in  Daniel  is  continued  in  the  form  of  seventy-five 
additional  days — ue,,  years,  the  1,336th  day  or  year  being  the  end 
of  the  days  or  years  when  Dam'el  shall  stand  in  his  lot  in  the 
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great  sjrmboL'col  resurrection,  as  a  true  prophet,  whose  prophecy 
concerning  the  end  is  realized,  the  1,335th  year  thus  marking  the 
utmost  limit  of  prophetical  time.  Each  of  these  prophecies, 
whether  in  the  form  of  the  vials,  or  of  the  seventy-five  days, 
describe  that  time  of  crisis  through  which  the  Eoman  dominion 
passes  to  a  state  of  dissolution,  for  its  dissolution  is  gradual 
according  to  Daniel  vii.  26 ;  the  first  vial,  or  the  first  of  the 
seveniy-five  days,  representing  the  commencement  of  the  crisis  of 
judgment,  and  the  completion  of  the  seventh  vial,  or  the  seventy- 
fifth  year,  indicating  its  termination,  while  the  1,260  days  concern 
the  Eoman  dominion's  time  of  prosperily  and  grandeur  ended  by 
the  crisis  of  the  vials  or  hust  plagues,  and  of  the  seventy-five  days. 
The  time  of  Eoman  (Imperial  and  Papal)  prosperity  and  power 
is  variously  designated  as  1,260  days  (Kev.  xi.  3,  xii  6),  as  a  time, 
times,  and  a  half  (Dan.  viL  25,  zii.  7 ;  Eev.  xii.  14),  and  aa 
forty-two  (Eev.  xi.)  months,  all  of  which  designations  express  the 
same  period  of  time,  namely,  1,260  literal  years.  The  great 
characteristic  of  this  period,  equally  as  it  is  described  by  Daniel 
and  by  John,  is  that  it  is  the  time  of  the  domination  and  tyranny 
of  the  fourth  or  Eoman  world-dominion,  described  in  Daniel 
under  two  temporal  forms,  which  can  only  be  the  Empire  and  the 
Papacy,  in  the  Apocalypse  also  under  two  temporal  forms,  which 
can  only  be  the  same  and  only  long  enduring  forms  of  this 
dominion,  the  latter  prophecy  addm^  the  portraiture  of  the  strictly 
ecclesiastical  form^of  the  twin  Impenal  and  Papal  empire,  and  also, 
that  it  is  the  time  of  the  oppression  of  that  power  before  which  this 
twofold,  fourth,  or  Eoman  world- empire  shall  succumb  and  be 
destroyed,  namely,  the  saints  of  the  Most  High.  This  great  space 
of  time  may  be  readily  identified  by  looking  along  the  line  of 
history  and  taking  the  measure  of  1,260  years'  dominancy  of 
Imperial  and  Papal  power  in  their  conjunct  and  coetaneous 
existence.  It  is  obvious  that  a  period  of  this  character  may  be 
measured  back  from  a  point  which  is  taken  to  be  its  termination,  or 
it'  may  be  measured  forward  from  a  point  which  is  taken  to  be  its 
commencement.  If  we  adopt  the  former  method  there  can  be  no 
ground  for  hesitation  in  taking  the  French  revolution  of  1793  as  the 
event  which  marks  the  end  of  Imperial  and  Papal  dominancy.  This 
great  political  eruption,  which  undoubtedly  marks  an  era  in 
history,  and  which  certaudy  is  one  of  tbe  beacons  eyed  by  prophecy, 
had  for  its  imniediate  consequence  the  humiliation,  and  snortly 
thereafter  the  total  suppression,  in  1806,  of  the  so-called  Holy 
Eoman  Empire,  or  the  Eoman  Imperial  power,  and  this  event 
put  an  end  to  the  dominancy  of  the  Papacy  as  a  temporal  and  as 
a  spiritual  dominion,  for  from  both  forms  uie  substance  of  power 
departed  at  the  French  revolution.  1,260  ]^ears  reckoned  from 
1793  lead  up  to  the  year  533,  and  designate  it  as  the  year  of  the 
commencement  of  jomt  domination  (for  the  domination  described 
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is  a  joint  domination)  of  Emperor  and  Pope,  and  of  tbeir  combined 
oppression  and  tyranny  exercised  on  the  saints  as  described  in 
prophecy.  We  may,  however,  take  the  other  method,  and  we 
may  calculate  the  period  forward  from  some  characteristic  event 
which  marks  its  commencement.  Such  an  event  is  the  edict 
published  in  533  by  the  Boman  Emperor  Jnstrnian,  who  gave  to 
the  Pope  of  Rome  precedence  over  all  the  bishops  of  the  Roman 
empire.  Here,  in  this  edict,  by  the  Roman  Emperor  was  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  Roman  papacy,  for  the  ascent  of  the  Pope  to 
universal  authority,  temporal  as  well  as  spiritual,  was  a  necessary 
consequence  of  the  edict,  spiritual  power  always  involving  tem- 
poral as  its  necessary  consequence ;  and  here,  in  the  creation  of  a 
bishop,  who,  in  virtue  of  the  individual  power  vested  in  him, 
should  tyrannise  over  the  conscience  and  be  the  veritable  Anti* 
christ  (for  who  else  is  Antichrist  but 'the  individual  man  who 
lords  it  over  other  men  whom  Christ  makes  finee  from  all  master- 
ship P — ^Matt.  xxiii.  8 — 10) — here  began  that  twofold  and  twin*bom 
Roman  tyranny  which  the  sword  ofjudgment  divided,  and  ako 
ended  as  to  real  power  in  1793.  "Whichever  method,  therefore, 
we  take  of  calculating  the  period,  we  arrive  at  the  same  result,  and 
find  between  the  years  533  and  1793  a  space  of  time  of  exactly 
1,260  years'  duration  marked  oS  at  its  commencement  by  an 
event  characteristic  of  the  commencement,  and  marked  off  at  its 
close  by  an  event  significant  of  the  close,  while  between  the  two 
extreme  points  lies  the  great  space  of  time  answering  to  the 

Srophetic  description,  and  equally  characterized  by  the  combined 
ominancy  of  the  Roman  Emperor  and  Pope,  and  the  oppression 
of  the  saints  under  their  twofold  tyranny. 

In  regard,  then,  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  great  prophecy  <tf  1,260 
symbolical  days  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever.  The  prophecy 
has  been  fulfilled  in  the  past,  and  nothing  but  an  extreme  perver- 
sity of  the  intellect  can  refose  to  admit  the  frdfilment.  It  cannot 
be  fulfilled  in  the  ftiture,  for  a  second  and,  as  it  needs  must  be,  an 
equal  or  a  better  fulfilment  is  beyond  the  power  of  conception. 
Who  can  believe  that  the  Roman  Empire  shall  be  resuscitated  and 
reanimated  with  those  tendencies  of  universal  d(xuinion  whick 
alone  made  it  the  subject  of  prophecy,  and  that  it  shall  once  more 
commence  or  continue  the  attempt  to  subjugate  the  world ;  that 
the  Papacy  shall  rise  from  the  death-bed  on  which  it  is  now 
stretched,  and,  seizing  the  sceptre  which  has  fallen  from  its  grasp, 
shall  join  the  Empire  in  the  gig^tic  enterprise  ?  The  1,260 
years  of  Imperial  and  Papal  domination  evidently  belong  to  the 
past,  and  they  may  be  regarded  as  certainly  determined ;  but  if 
they  are  certainly  determined,  there  is  t^ien  a  sure  basis  for  the 
prophecy  of  the  vials.  The  first  of  them  must  be  omnddent  witk 
the  termination  of  the  1,260  days,  and  so  coineid^it  indeed  as  to 
be  the  very  event  which  marks  the  termination  of  these  days. 


Thia  is  evident  from  the  representation  made  in  the  introductiou 
to  the  vials,  aooording  to  miich  one  of  the  four  beasts — ^that  is, 
living  creatures  or  cherubim — a  sjrmbol  representing,  as  appears 
from  Bev.  v.  9,  the  saints,  gives  the  seven  vials  of  judgment  to  the 
angels  to  pour  out.  (Chap.  xv.  9.)  This  giving  of  the  vials  by  one 
of  the  cherubim  who  represent  the  saints  can  only  signify  that  the 
judgment  has  its  source  or  origin  in  the  saints,  wmch  is  plainly 
stated  in  chap.  xi.  5,  6,  and  that  the  victory  or  triumph  of  the 
saints  begins  with  the  vials.  But  if  the  victory  or  triumph  of  the 
saints  begins  with  the  first  vial,  the  oppression  of  the  saints  under 
Boman  power,  or  their  prophecv  in  sackcloth  and  mourning  for 
the  period  of  1,260  symbolical  aays,  must  end  with  the  first  vial, 
and  the  first  vial  must  therefore  itself  be  coincident  with  and  indeed 
form  the  notation  of  the  end  of  the  1,260  days.  But  as  soon  as  the 
first  vial  is  poured  out  the  others  must  be  poured  out  in  compara- 
tively rapid  succession,  that  they  may  bear  the  character  of  last ; 
and,  as  there  can  be  no  doubt,  they  must  be  poured  out  within  the 
seventy-five  years  added  by  Daniel  to  the  1,260,  the  end  being  in 
the  1,335th  year.  Now  if  the  prophecy  of  the  1,260  days  in 
itself  cannot  be  conceived  as  again  fulfilled^  much  less,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  vials,  can  it  be  conceived  as  again  fulfilled.  In  this 
prophecy,  then,  of  the  1,260  days  and  the  vials  in  its  totality 
there  are  so  many  conditions  to  be  implemented,  so  many  points 
of  coincidence  between  prophecy  and  event  to  be  met,  that  it 
seems  absolutely  impossible  to  conceive  another  fulfilment  than 
that  which  has  already  taken  place,  and  it  follows  that  the 
Adfilment  of  the  whole  prophecy  and  of  the  seventh  vial  in 
1848  is  equal  to  a  demonstration.  But  if  this  is  equal  to  a 
demonstration,  then  it  is  equal  to  a  demonstration  that  the  second 
coming  of  Christ  took  place  in  the  year  1848,  for,  according  to 
the  prophecy,  the  second  coming  of  Christ  takes  place  with  the 
pounng  out  of  the  seventh  vial. 

There  are  several  other  prophecies,  besides  that  of  the  seventh 
vial  (although  but  one,  the  identification  of  the  fulfilment  of  which 
rests  on  an  equal  amount  of  demonstrative  evidence,  and  which 
demonstrative  evidence  results  from  the  extreme  complexity  of  the 
relations  established),  which  determine  the  time  oi  the  second 
ooming*^hat  is,  determine  it  as  a  past  event,  for  as  an  event  still 
in  the  future  it  was  hid  from  all  men,  even  from  the  Son  himself, 
until,  with  the  event  itself,  the  time  of  its  revelation  had  arrived. 
And  as  things  which  in  the  future  are  inscrutable,  and  which  in 
the  present  may  be  but  dimly  seen  in  their  true  relations,  become 
dear  in  the  past,  so  is  it  with  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy. 

The  prophecy  of  Daniel  viii.  13, 14,  fixes  the  year  of  the  second 
coming  with  absolute  precision.  For  here  the  question  is  asked, 
"  How  long  shall  be  the  vision  concerning  the  daily  sacrifice,  and 
the  transgression  of  desolation  to  give  both  the  sanctuary  and  the 
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after  Hie  l^SSSih  year,  because  it  cannot  be  conoeiYed  to  take 
place  after  the  whole  of  prophecy  has  been  fulfilled,  and  after  the 
time  when  Daniel  stands  in  his  lot  at  the  end  of  die  days  in  the 
great  symbolical  resurrection ;  for  although  the  prophets  may  know 
another  resurrection,  the  Holy  Spirit  does  not  know  any  other 
than  a  figurative  or  symbolical  resurrection,*  and  which  is  no 
other  than  that  of  the  taking  of  the  kingdom  by  the  saints  at  the 
fall  of  the  fourth  or  Roman  world-dominion.  In  the  same  sense 
the  resurrection  is  employed  by  Ezekiel,  chap,  xxxyii.  to  prefigure 
the  return  of  the  Jews  n*om  captivity,  and  the  reconstitution  of  their 
national  polity,  into  which  life  was  breathed,  and  which  lired 
again  after  the  return  from  Babylon.  But  the  resurrection  of 
which  Daniel  here  speaks  is  the  universal  and  the  final  resur* 
rection,  for  only  in  regard  to  this  can  Daniel  speak  of  himself  as 
standing  in  his  lot,  in  the  same  manner  as  Paul  speaks  of  himself 
in  reg;ard  to  the  same  resun^tion,  or  rather  in  regard  to  the 
ascension  to  heaven,  which  is  its  concomitant,  when  he  says, 
**  Then  we  which  are  alive  and  remain  shall  be  caught  up  together 
with  them  in  the  douds,  to  meet  the  Lord  in  the  air  '^  (1  Thess. 
iv.  17),  which  words  have  plainly  no  more  literal  reference  to 
Paul  than  the  above  have  to  DanieL  They  can  have  no  reference 
either  to  Paul  or  Daniel  individually,  but  they  demonstrably  point 
to  the  great  and  final  resurrection  after  the  &11  of  the  Boman  (as 
in  the  case  of  Ezekiel  after  the  fall  of  the  Babylonian)  dominion, 
and  to  that  resurrection  which  takes  place  at  the  second  coming  <^ 
the  Son  of  Man.  They  are  words  inoicative  of  the  final  resurrec- 
tion, and  of  that  which  takes  place  with  the  coming  of  Christ.  It 
follows  that  the  second  conung  of  the  Son  of  Man  cannot  be 

{:osterior  to  the  '^  end  of  the  days  "  in  which  Daniel  stands  in  his 
ot,  and  if  it  cannot  precede  the  end  of  the  1,260  days,  it  must  lie 
within  the  seventy-five  days.  But  if  the  1,260  days  ended  with 
the  commencement  of  judgment  inflicted  on  the  Bomaa 
dominion  and  with  the  great  blow  struck  at  Roman  Imperial  and 
Papal  tyranny  by  the  French  revolution  of  1793,  as  it  has  been 
shown,  ^en  the  seveniy-five  prophetical  days,  or  years,  must  exii 
in  1868.  From  thence  it  foUows  that  according  to  this  prophecy, 
which  expressly  concerns  the  second  coming  as  chap.  adL  1,  as  well 

*  This  prophecy  of  Daniel  oonoerxiing  the  1,260,  1,290,  and  1,335  days,  aa 
well  as  that  concerning  the  3,400  days  in  chap.  viii.  13, 14,  has  a  typical  basis 
in  the  profanation  of  the  temple  by  Antiochus  Kpiphanes.  Bat  chap.  viL 
plainly  shows  that  the  principal  reference  is  to  the  antitypical  and  Roman  Anta- 
chriat,  and  to  the  profimer  and  desolator  of  the  temple  (that  is,  the  ohnroh) 
imder  the  Christian  dispensation.  The  2,400  days  represent  the  whole  period 
from  the  date  of  the  vision  to  the  second  coming  of  the  Son  of  ftian  to 
jierfectly  cleanse  the  sanctuary  and  to  end  the  1,260  years  of  papal  profana- 
tion of  which  that  of  Antiochns  was  typical.  For  although  the  son  of  Man 
comes  personally  in  the  seventh  rial,  the  kst  judgment  with  which  he  is 
associated  oommenoes  with  the  seventh  trampet,  or  with  the  first  viaL  when 
the  1,260  years  end. 
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as  the  then  resurrection  directly  mentioned  in  yersee  2  and  3,  and 
involved  in  verse  13  show,  the  second  coming  is  predicted  to  take 
place  between  the  years  1793  and  1868. 

The  prophecy  of  the  creation- week  fixes  the  time  of  the  second 
coming  approximatively,  and  determines  it  to  be  about  the  middle 
of  the  nineteenth  centuiy.  The  prophecy  is  to  this  effect : — As 
God,  the  Creator,  created  (or  is  represented  to  have  created)  the 
world  in  six  days,  so  Christ,  the  Redeemer,  it  is  prophesied,  shall 
redeem  the  world  in  six  thousand  years,  at  the  end  of  which  six 
thousand  years  is  necessarily  the  completion  of  the  work  of 
redemption,  and  the  second  coming,  which  is  the  completion  of 
redemption.  The  elements  of  this  mterprctation  of  the  week  are 
given  by  Paul  (Heb.  chap,  iv.),  and  the  application  as  above  made 
is  no  more  than  a  development  of  the  prmciples  there  laid  down. 
That  a  day  of  the  creation- week  stooa  for  a  thousand  years  was 
long  ago  recognized  by  the  Rabbis,  on  the  ground  of  Psalm  xc.  4, 
and  there  can  be  no  aoubt  that  there  is  here  authority  for  inter- 
preting a  day  as  a  thousand  years  in  a  prophecy  which  directly 
concerns  the  Divine  work  of  redemption.  But  the  first  resurrec- 
tion of  the  Apocalypse  affords  an  additional  and  a  more  explicit 
testimony  as  to  the  sense  of  day  when  applied  prophetically,  as 
in  the  creation-week,  to  the  work  of  redemption.  For  the 
Sabbath  of  the  creation-week  and  the  resurrection  are  symbols 
strictly  equivalent,  the  seventh  day  on  which  God  rested  fix)m  his 
work  of  creation  being,  according  to  Heb.  iv.  10,  a  sign  of  the  rest 
of  Christ,  or  of  completed  redemption ;  while  the  resurrection  of 
Christ  from  the  grave,  being  the  sign  that  he  would  come  the 
second  time  and  complete  redemption,  is  equally  a  sign  of  com- 
pleted redemption.  The  Sabbath  of  creation,  then,  and  the  resur- 
rection of  Christ,  are  each  signs  of  completed  redemption,  and  they 
are,  therefore,  strictly  equivalant.  But  the  resurrection,  or  the 
first  resurrection  of  the  Apocalypse,  is  for  a  thousand  years,  which 
is  the  measure  of  the  resurrection  in  its  direct  association,  as  in 
Rev.  XX.  4—6,  with  completed  redemption.  But  if  the  measure  of 
the  resurrection  is  a  thousand  years,  a  thousand  years  is  equally 
the  measure  of  the  Sabbath  of  creation,  these  being  signs  equivalent. 
But  if  the  Sabbath  of  the  creation-week  is  a  day  of  a  thousand 
years,  each  day  of  the  week  is  necessarily  a  day  of  a  thousand  years. 
Accordingly,  the  six  work-days  of  the  creation-week  represents 
six  thousand  years,  and  they  prophesy  the  six  thousand  years 
during  which  the  work  of  redemption  shall  be  carried  on  to  its 
completion,  when  follows  the  Sabbath  or  rest,  itself  unbounded  in 
duration,  the  last  day  of  the  creation-week  not  being  followed  or 
bounded  by  any  other  day.  At  the  end  of  6,000  years,  therefore, 
is  the  Sabbath,  or  completion  of  redemption,  and  necessarily 
the  second  coming  of  Chnst,  since  thd  second  coming  is  the  com- 
pletion of  redemption.    Now,  without  entering  minutely  into  ttie 
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chronology  of  Scriptare,  it  may  be  aasumed,  as  a  matter  to  wliich 
no  reasonable  doubt  adheres,  that  6,000  years  reckoned  from  the 
creation  of  Adam  end  about  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
The  prophecy  of  the  creation- week,  then,  coincides  as  to  the  time 
of  this  event  with  the  above,  of  Daniel,  and  of  the  Apocalypse, 
foretelling  as  it  does  the  completion  of  redemption  and  the  second 
coming  to  be  about  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

DEATH,     BESUKBECnON,     AND     ASCENSION     TO    HEAVEN    07  THE 

TWO  VHTNESSES. 

But  the  prophecy  concerning  the  death  and  the  resurrection  of 
the  two  witnesses  (Rev.  xi.  1 — 12)  determines  the  year  of  the 
second  coming,  and  the  identification  of  its  fulfilment  rests  on  an 
amount  of  demonstrative  evidence  which  is  greater  than  even  that 
of  the  seventh  vial,  for  while  it  contains  all  the  conditions  of  this 
vial,  it  contains  others  besides.  Its  fulfilment  must  take  place 
subsequently  to  the  1,260  days  (Rev.  xi.  7) ;  the  death  of  the 
witnesses  must  take  place  three  and  a  half  years  at  least  before 
the  fulfilment  of  the  pouring  out  of  the  seventh  vial  takes  place, 
and  it  must  be  applied  to  an  event  which  answers  the  symbolic 
description.  But  before  entering  on  the  consideration  of  this 
important  prophecy,  which  has  hitherto  been  invested  with  the 
utmost  obscunty,  it  will  be  necessary  to  distinguish  between  the 
personal  and  the  judicial  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man,  because  it  is 
with  the  judicial  coming  alone  that  the  resurrection  of  the  two 
witnesses  is  connected. 

That  the  personal  coming  of  the  Messiah  is  distinct  from  his 
judicial  coining  is  evident  from  the  two  following  reasons.  First, 
because  there  is  the  strictest  analogy  between  his  first  and  his 
second  coming  (os  is  plain  from  the  inclusion  of  both  in  the  same 
prophecy),  and  oecause  in  the  event  of  his  coming  at  the  destruc* 
tion  of  Jerusalem,  which  coining,  since  it  meets  all  the  terms  of 
the  prophecy  in  Matt,  xxiv.,  Mark  xiii.,  and  Luke  xxi.,  and 
especially  the  condition  which  it  contains,  that  it  should  be  ful- 
filled in  the  time  of  the  generation  then  living,  must  be  held  to  be 
a  fulfilment  of  that  prophecy,  and  to  be  a  real  coming,  there  was 
a  judicial  without  a  personal  coming.  The  judicial  is,  therefore, 
distinct  from  the  personal  coming,  since  there  was  here  the  one 
without  the  other ;  while  since  the  judicial  coming  at  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem  was  no  more  than  an  implementiag  of  his  first 
personal  coining,  which  placed  the  Christian  in  the  room  of  the 
Mosaic  dispensation,  ana  which  substitution  of  the  one  dispensa- 
tion for  the  other  had  its  completion  in  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
and  the  temple,  it  behoves,  on  the  ground  of  analogy,  that  there 
should  be  the  like  distinction  at  his  second  personal  coming,  when 
he  comes  to  end  the  Christian  dispensation  and  to  deliver  up  the 
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kingdom  to  God,  even  the  Father  (1  Cor.  xv,  24),  or  to  place  the 
dispensation  of  the  Father  in  the  room  of  the  dispensation  of  the 
Son.  Secondly,  this  distinction  follows  necessarily  from  the  words 
of  Luke  xviii.  8,  where  it  is  said,  "  When  the  Son  of  Man  cometh 
shall  he  find  faith  in  the  earth  ?  "  or,  as  the  meaning  is,  when  the 
Son  of  Man  cometh  he  shall  not  find  faith  on  the  earth.  By  these 
words  it  is  made  plain  that  the  "  power  and  ^eat  glory  "  with 
which  he  is  said  to  come  judicially — a  coming  m  judgment  being 
there  the  subject — are  dissociated  firom  his  person,  because  if  they 
were  associated  with  it  he  could  in  no  true  or  proper  sense,  if  men 
did  not  believe  upon  him,  be  said  to  come  "with  power  and  great 
glory  "  as  to  his  person.  Nor  is  it  conceivable  that  the  "  power 
and  great  glory "  should  attach  to  his  person,  and  that,  at  the 
same  time,  he  should  not  find  faith  on  the  earth,  and  that  men 
shoidd  not  believe  upon  him.  But  if  the  power  and  great  glory 
with  which  he  comes  are  judicial  and  are  dissociated  firom  his 
person,  the  analogy  holds  between  his  first  and  his  second  personal 
coming ;  and,  therefore,  and  as  is  deducible  fi'om  the  words  in 
Luke,  the  Messiah  at  his  second  advent  comes  in  a  state  of 
humiliation  as  to  his  person.  As  the  resurrection  and  ascension 
to  heaven  of  the  witnesses  is  evidently  associated  with  the  coining 
"  with  power  and  great  glory,"  their  resurrection  and  ascension  is 
necesswily  connected  with  the  judicial  coming.  Stfll  it  is  to  be 
borne  in  mind,  that  although  on  the  above  grounds  the  personal 
and  the  judicial  comings  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  world-empire  are 
distinct  m)m  each  other  in  character — ^the  one  having  a  character 
of  humiliation,  the  other  of  glory — ^they  are  yet  one  in  respect  of 
time,  and  thus  form  but  one  second  coming  in  respect  of  time. 
For  if  they  were  not  one  in  respect  of  time,  then  one  of  them  must 
be  a  third  coming.  But  Scripture  knows  no  more  than  a  second 
coming. 

Before  entering  on  the  examination  of  this  prophecy,  however, 
it  will  be  well  also  to  consider  what  is  meant  by  tiiat  resurrection 
from  the  dead  which  the  two  witnesses  shall  experience.  A 
resurrection  involves  two  ideas,  which  have  both  the  element  of 
change ;  it  is  a  change  firom  a  state  of  death  to  a  state  of  life,  and 
a  change  firom  a  state  of  being  antecedent  to  the  death,  which 
state  01  being  is  dififerent  firom  that  to  which  the  dead  arise.  It 
thus  involves  a  change  of  being  which,  in  reference  to  the  good  or 
the  members  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  is  a  change  from  corruption 
(for  o&erwise  they  womd  not  have  ^ed)  to  a  state  of  incorrupti- 
bility, as  Paul  says  (1  Cor.  xv.  53^,  the  kingdom  of  God,  in  its  real 
and  final  state,  being  identified  with  eternal  life ;  and  in  reference 
to  the  bad  or  the  enemies  of  this  kingdom,  it  is  a  change  firom  one 
state  of  death,  to  another  state  of  death,  which  is  the  second  death 
(Rev.  XX,  14^  ;  the  idea  of  life,  in  this  case,  falling  awav  firom 
the  resurrection,  and  lliat  which  is  opposed  to  the  kingdom  of 
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Ck)d»  which  is  life,  being  identified  with  death  (Bev.  vi.  7,  8.) 
The  resurrection,  howeyerj  is  chiefly  appHed  to  the  kingdom  of 
God|  which  alone  having  the  element  of  fife  in  it,  can  alone  be  the 
subject  of  a  true  resurrection ;  and,  appUed  to  ihis  kingdom,  it  is 
used  as  a  symbol  to  designate  the  change  which  this  kingdom 
experiences  when  it  passes  from  one  and  a  lower  state  of  fife  or 
bemg  to  another  and  a  higher  state  of  being.  Under  two  great 
forms  the  kingdom  of  God  appears  in  Scripture,  and  in  two  states 
of  being  it  exists — ^its  being  under  the  Mosaic  dispensation,  and  its 
being  under  the  Christian  dispensation.  The  transition  from  the 
one  state  of  being  to  the  other  is  called  in  Scripture  a  "resurrection.'' 
But  the  Christian  dispensation  itself  appears  under  two  forms,  one 
of  which,  or  the  spiritual  form,  belongs  to  Christ's  first  personal  com- 
ing and  the  other,  or  the  poUtical  form,  to  his  second  coming.  Both 
of  these  forms  are  unfolded  in  Christ's  answer  to  Pilate  (John  xviiL 
36),  for  to  him  he  says,  that  now — ^that  is,  at  his  then  present  and 
first  coming — ^his  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world,  and  is  not  firom 
hence ;  tho  word  ''now  "  implying  plainly  that  at  another  time,  and 
a  time  which  is  not  now,  it  shall  be  firom  hence,  and  of  this  world, 
which  time  can  only  be  that  of  his  second  coming,  as  predicted  by 
himself  (Matt,  xxiv.),  but  more  especially  predicted  in  his  own 
revelation,  or  in  the  revelation  of  Jesus  (Jhrist  to  his  servant 
John,  and  in  Daniel,  when  he  comes  to  destroy  the  fourth  world- 
empire,  and  in  its  room  to  set  up  the  kingdom  of  the  Son  of  Man, 
of  the  God  of  heaven,  or  of  the  saints  of  the  Most  High,  as  a 
kingdom  of  this  world,  and  which  shall  rule  over  all.  The  king- 
dom of  Christ  is,  accordingly,  spiritual  and  not  of  this  world 
between  the  first  and  the  second  advent,  and  political  and  of  this 
world  after  the  second  advent  Now  the  change  of  this  his 
kingdom  firom  its  spiritual  to  its  political  state  of  being  is  a  great 
change,  and  it  is  symbolized  by  a  resurrection,  and  being  a  change 
to  complete  and  final  glory  by  an  ascension  to  heaven,  and  by  the 
resurrection  and  ascension  to  heaven  of  the  two  witnesses,  theee 
being  the  representatives  of  his  spiritual  kingdom  which  is  changed. 
This  change  Christ  made  at  his  first  coming,  when  he  rose  again 
from  tiie  dead  and  ascended  to  the  right  hand  of  power. 

But  this  diange  was  not  made  by  his  church  at  his  first  coming, 
or,  at  least»  not  roily  made,  for  althon^  there  was  then  a  reenrree- 
tion  to  a  new  spiritual  being,  it  was  not  f(dk>wed  by  an  asoension 
to  heaven ;  ana,  accordin^y,  in  referenoe  to  the  dead  it  is  said, 
*'  Christ  the  first  firuits,  afterwards  they  that  are  Christ's  at  his 
ooming."  And  this  great  dumge  which  passes  over  the  church  at 
the  second  coming  is  fully  premcted  by  Paul  when  he  says,  *'  In 
a  moment,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye^  at  the  last  tnunp  (that  is, 
the  seventh  and  last  trumpet  of  tM  Apocalypse,  in  the  seventh 
vial  of  which  Christ  comes*  for  there  is  a  nni^  in  the  prt^bedea 
q£  the  Holy  Spirit^  and  one  pvopheey  bean  reference  to  aiMitiher)» 
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the  dead  shall  he  raised  inoomiptihley  and  we  shall  be  changed  ^' — 
the  dead  here  signified  bein^  l^e  dead  chttrch  or  kingdom  of  God 
in  the  persons  of  the  two  slam  witnesses,  which  church  or  kingdom 
shall  pass  from  one  state  of  being,  which  is  corraptible  since  it 
died,  and  which  state  is  the  purely  spiritual  state  of  the  kingdom  of 
OhnstyWhich  is  destined  to  nass  away  and  merg^  in  the  political,  into 
another  which  is  incorruptible  and  which  is  the  political  kingdom  of 
the  saints,  which  is  "  the  kingdom  for  ever,  even  for  erer  and  ever  " 
(Dan.  Yii.  18),  and  which  is,  therefore,  incorruptible.  Accordingly 
he  says,  '^  This  corruptible  must  put  on  incorruption,  and  tibis 
mortal  must  put  on  immortality  '^  (1  Cor.  xv.  63) ;  and  again, 
"Then  shall  be  brou^t  to  pass  the  saying  which  is  written,  Death 
is  swallowed  up  in  Tictory'*  (verse  64),  where,  though  the 
expression  is  denyed  from  the  Old  Testament,  it  has  its  exponent 
in  the  Kew  and  in  the  Apocalypse,  according  to  which  the  last 
enemy  that  is  destroyed  is  Deatli  (Bey.  xx.)  (bs  Paul  also  says  at 
verse  26),  and  the  great  and  sweUing  note  oi  which  prophecy  is 
victory,  and  a  victory  in  which  deatia  shall  be  swallowed  up,  as 
appears  from  its  conclusion,  and  which  victory  is  the  victory  of 
Me  over  death,  or  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  with  life  identified, 
over  the  Boman  dominion,  its  adversary,  with  death  identified, 
necessarily  so  identified  since  the  kingdom  of  God  is  identified  with 
lile»  while  one  and  the  ecclesiastical  form  of  the  Boman  dominion 
is  depicted  in  the  fourth  seal  as  Death  followed  by  Hell.  Nor  can 
it  be  doubted  that  the  last  form  of  Boman  dominion  which  shall 
be  destroyed  will  be  the  ecclesiastical,  that  which  is  specially 
denominated  Death,  and  that  which  is  predicted  to  be  last  of  all 
destroyed,  for  when  Death  and  Hell  are  cast  into  the  lake  of  fire, 
the  victory,  which  is  the  subject  of  the  Apocalypse,  is  complete. 

When  Paul,  therefore,  says,  ''Death  is  swallowed  up  in  victory," 
he  expresses  in  short  terms  the  bxirden  of  the  Apocalypse,  for 
there  is  a  unity  in  the  prophecies  of  the  Holy  Spirit;  and 
that  which  is  symboUo  in  the  Apocalypse  is  symbolic  also 
in  the  prophecies  of  Paul.  In  the  prophecies,  then  which  con- 
cern tne  second  coming,  life  and  immortality  are  sjrmbols 
of  the  kingdom  of  Gx>d  in  its  final,  incorruptible,  and  everlasting 
state,  and  the  resurrection  (to  which  an  innioted  death  or  slaying 
must  be  antecedent,  the  kingdom  of  GK)d  not  having  the  nature  or 
character  of  death,  and  deam  being  in  relation  to  it  accidental) — 
.the  resurrection  is  a  symbol  of  the  transitioa  of  tiie  kingdom  of 
God  into  this  its  final  and  incorruptilde  state ;  and  death,  m  so  far 
as  it  expresses  nature  and  character  and  is  ess^itial,  is  tibe  imnbol 
of  the  Koman  dominion,  the  adversary  of  the  kingdom  of  God, 
identified  with  life,  and  the  symbol  specially  of  ilie  ecclesiastical 
form  of  this  donunion  or  of  the  Bomish  Churdli. 

In  a  like  sense,  and  in  the  most  extended  form  of  the  sjrmbol 
which  appears  in  Scripture,  the  resurrection  is  employed  by 
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God,  which  is  life,  being  identified  with  death  (Bev.  vi.  7,  8.) 
The  resiirrection,  however^  is  chiefly  applied  to  the  kingdom  of 
Gody  which  alone  having  the  element  of  hie  in  it,  can  alone  he  the 
subject  of  a  true  resurrection  ;  and,  appUed  to  this  kingdom,  it  is 
used  as  a  symbol  to  designate  the  change  which  this  kingdom 
experiences  when  it  passes  from  one  and  a  lower  state  of  life  or 
bemg  to  another  and  a  higher  state  of  being.  Under  two  great 
forms  the  kingdom  of  God  appears  in  Scripture,  and  in  two  states 
of  being  it  exists — ^its  being  under  the  Mosaic  dispensation,  and  its 
being  imder  the  Christian  dispensation.  The  transition  from  the 
one  state  of  being  to  the  other  is  called  in  Scripture  a  ''resurrection.'' 
But  the  Christian  dispensation  itself  appears  under  two  forms,  one 
of  which,  or  the  spiritual  form,  belongs  to  Christ's  first  personal  com- 
ing and  the  other,  or  the  political  form,  to  his  second  coming.  Both 
of  these  forms  are  unfolded  in  Christ's  answer  to  Pilate  (John  xyiii. 
36),  for  to  him  he  says,  that  now — ^that  ia,  at  his  then  present  and 
first  coming — ^his  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world,  and  is  not  frt>m 
hence ;  the  word ''  now  "  implying  plainly  that  at  another  time,  and 
a  time  which  is  not  now,  it  shall  be  from  hence,  and  of  this  world, 
which  time  can  only  be  that  of  his  second  coming,  as  predicted  by 
himself  (Matt,  xxiy.),  but  more  especially  predicted  in  his  own 
revelation,  or  in  the  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ  to  his  servant 
John^  and  in  Daniel,  when  he  comes  to  destroy  the  fourth  world- 
empire,  and  in  its  room  to  set  up  the  kingdom  of  the  Son  of  Man» 
of  the  God  of  heaven,  or  of  the  saints  of  the  Most  High,  as  a 
kingdom  of  this  world,  and  which  shall  rule  over  aU.  The  king- 
dom of  Christ  is,  accordingly,  spiritual  and  not  of  this  world 
between  the  first  and  tbe  second  advent,  and  political  and  of  this 
world  after  the  second  advent.  Now  the  change  of  this  his 
kingdom  from  its  spiritual  to  its  political  state  of  being  is  a  great 
change,  and  it  is  symbolized  by  a  resurrection,  and  being  a  change 
to  complete  and  final  glory  by  an  ascension  to  heaven,  and  by  the 
resurrection  and  ascension  to  heaven  of  the  two  witnesses,  these 
being  the  representatives  of  his  spiritual  kingdom  which  is  changed. 
Tbis  change  Christ  made  at  his  first  coming,  when  he  rose  again 
from  the  dead  and  ascended  to  the  right  hand  of  power. 

But  this  change  was  not  made  by  his  church  at  his  first  coming, 
or,  at  least,  not  mlly  made,  for  although  there  was  then  a  resurrec- 
tion to  a  new  spiritual  being>  it  was  not  followed  by  an  ascension 
to  heaven  ;  ana,  accordingly,  in  reference  to  the  dead  it  is  said, 
^'  Christ  the  first  fruits,  afterwards  they  that  are  Christ's  at  his 
coming."  And  this  great  change  which  passes  over  the  church  at 
the  second  coming  is  fully  precucted  by  Paul  when  he  says,  "  In 
a  moment,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  at  the  last  trump  (that  is^ 
the  seventh  and  last  trumpet  of  the  Apoealypsoi  in  the  seventh 
vial  of  which  Christ  oomes^  for  there  is  a  xmiW  in  the  prophecies 
of  the  Holy  Spirit^  and  one  prophecy  bears  remrence  to  another). 
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the  dead  shall  he  raised  inoomiptihle)  and  we  shall  be  changed  *' — 
the  dead  here  signified  bein^  the  dead  church  or  kingdom  of  God 
in  the  persons  of  the  two  slam  witnesses,  which  church  or  kingdom 
fihfJl  pass  firom  one  state  of  being,  which  is  corraptible  since  it 
died,  and  which  state  is  the  purely  ^iritaal  state  of  the  kingdom  of 
Christ,  which  is  destined  to  naas  away  and  merge  in  the  political,  into 
another  which  is  incorraptible  and  which  is  the  political  kingdom  of 
the  saints,  which  is  ^'  the  kingdom  for  oyer,  even  for  oyer  and  eyer '' 
(Dan.  yii.  18),  and  which  is,  therefore,  incorraptible.  Accordingly 
he  says,  ''  This  corruptible  must  put  on  incorruption,  and  mis 
mortal  must  put  on  immortality  (1  Cor.  xy.  53) ;  and  again, 
"Then  shall  be  brou^t  to  pass  the  saying  which  is  written,  Death 
is  swallowed  up  in  yictory"  (yerse  54),  where,  though  the 
expression  is  denyed  from  the  Old  Testament,  it  has  its  exponent 
in  tike  Kew  and  in  the  Apocalypse,  according  to  which  the  last 
enemy  that  is  destroyed  is  Deatn  (Itey.  xx.)  (bb  Paul  also  says  at 
yerse  26),  and  the  great  and  sweUing  note  ot  which  prophecy  is 
yictory,  and  a  yictory  in  which  death  shall  be  swallowed  up,  as 
appears  from  its  conclusion,  and  which  yictory  is  the  yictory  of 
lue  oyer  death,  or  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  with  life  identified, 
over  the  Boman  dominion,  its  adversary,  with  death  identified, 
necessarily  so  identified  since  the  kingdom  of  God  is  identified  with 
life^  while  one  and  the  ecclesiastical  form  of  the  Boman  dominion 
is  depicted  in  the  fourth  seal  as  Death  followed  by  Hell.  Nor  can 
it  be  doubted  that  tiie  last  form  of  Boman  dominion  which  shall 
be  destroyed  will  be  the  ecclesiastical,  that  which  is  specially 
denominated  Death,  and  that  which  is  predicted  to  be  last  of  aU 
destroyed,  for  when  Death  and  Hell  are  cast  into  the  lake  of  fire, 
tiie  yictory,  which  is  the  subject  of  the  Apocalypse,  is  complete. 

When  Paul,  therefore,  says,  "Death  is  swallowed  up  in  victory,'' 
he  expresses  in  short  terms  the  burden  of  the  Apocalypse,  for 
there  is  a  unity  in  the  prophecies  of  the  Holy  Spirit;  and 
that  which  is  sjrmbolic  in  tiie  Apocalypse  is  symbolic  also 
in  the  tHrophecies  of  Paul.  In  the  prophecies,  then  which  con- 
cern the  second  coming,  life  and  immortality  are  symbols 
of  the  kingdom  of  QxmI  in  its  final,  incorrujptible,  and  everlasting 
state,  and  the  resurrection  (to  which  aninmoted  death  or  slaying 
must  be  antecedent,  the  kingdom  of  GK)d  not  having  the  nature  or 
character  of  death,  and  deam  being  in  relation  to  it  accddental) — 
.the  resurrection  is  a  symbol  of  the  transition  of  the  kingdom  of 
God  into  this  its  final  and  incorruptible  state ;  and  death,  m  so  far 
as  it  enresses  nature  and  character  and  is  essential,  is  tibe  symbol 
of  the  Koman  dominion,  the  adversary  of  tiie  kingdom  of  God, 
identified  with  life,  and  the  symbol  specially  of  ihe  ecclesiastical 
form  of  this  dominion  or  of  the  Bomish  Church. 

In  a  like  sense,  and  in  the  most  extended  form  of  the  symbol 
which  appears  in  Scripture,  the  resurrection  is  employed  by 
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Ezekiel  to  prophesjr  tbat  change  which  the  kin^om  of  Ood  shall 
experience  when  his  people  shall  pass  from  their  state  of  captivity 
in  Babylon  to  their  state  of  national  existence,  which  transition 
proved  to  them  a  baptism  into  the  truth,  for  they  never  afterwards 
worshipped  idols,  but  were  true  in  their  allegiance  to  the  King  of 
saints.  The  same  sign  bearing  the  same  sense,  and  Babylon 
being  a  type  of  Borne,  the  resurrection  prophesied  of  in  connection 
with  Borne,  has  of  necessity  the  same  sense  as  it  has  in  connection 
with  Babylon,  and  the  same  twofold  sense  which  is  inherent 
in  a  resurrection.  It  denotes  the  deliverance  of  the  saints  from 
Boman  bondage,  or  th^  rising  froni  a  state  of  political  death  to 
life,  and  also  uie  transition  of  the  kingdom  of  God  from  a  lower 
state  of  being  to  a  higher,  and  the  resurrection  being  final  to  its 
state  of  being,  which  is  incorruptible  and  not  again  subject  to  death, 
and  which  it  is  in  the  form  of  that  kingdom  of  Danid  which  is 
"  for  ever,  even  for  ever  and  ever." 

That  the  prophecies  of  Paul  concerning  the  second  coming 
and  the  resurrection  associated  with  it  have  a  symbolical  sense, 
is  sufficiently  evident  on  this  is  ground  iliat  literally  taken  they 
are  untrue.  Paul  himself  was  not  alive  to  the  coming  of  the  Lord 
in  any  sense,  nor  were  even  those  whom  he  addressed  alive  at  that 
coming,  namely,  at  the  end  of  the  Boman  dominion,  to  which,  as  is 
evident  from  2  Thess.  ii.  6,  he  rders,  nor  was  he  or  they  caught  up  in 
the  clonds  to  meet  the  Lord  in  the  air,  and  so  ever  with  tibe  Lord. 

That  Paul  himself  understood  his  prophecies  in  a  literal 
sense  may  be  granted  (and  that  he  nnderstood  the  resurrection  in 
some  literal  sense  is  certain) ;  but  if  this  is  granted,  it  is  no  more 
than  evidence  that  he  spoke  by  inspiration,  mspiration  being  the 
speaking  of  unknown  divine  ixuth,  and  is  no  greater  evidence  of 
the  sense  of  the  Holy  Spirit  than  is  the  underatanding  which  the 
Old  Testament  prophets  had  of  their  prophecies  evidence  of  the 
true  sense.  There  is  no  ground  to  believe  that  Paul  or  any  other 
of  the  apostles  knew  the  meaning  of  the  prophecies  ooncenung  the 
second  coming  any  more  than  the  prophets  under  the  Old  Testa- 
ment dispensation  understood  the  propnecies  concerning  the  first. 
What  they  spoke  they  all  spoke  by  mspiration,  not  knowing  the 
meaning  of  what  they  said,  but  **  searchmg  what,  or  what  manner 
of  time  the  Spirit  of  Christ  which  was  in  them  did  signify*  when 
it  testified  berorehand  (in  the  one  case)  of  the  sufferings  of  Christ 
and  (in  both  cases)  of  the  glory  which  should  folio V  (1  Peter  i  11). 
It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  Christians  should  have  understood 
the  prophecies  of  the  second  coming  anymore  than  the  Jews  thoee 
of  ine  first.  The  apostles  of  Chnst  indeed  had  the  Holy  Spirit 
given  them  to  lead  them  into  (John  xv.  26),  but  by  no  means  to 
cause  them  to  xmderstand  all  truth,  for  this  does  not  follow,  and 
the  contrary  follows  from  the  analogy  drawn  from  the  prophecies 
of  the  first  coming ;  the  Holy  Spirit  was  given  them  to  prophesy 
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but  not  to  explain  the  prophecies ;  for  to  explain  a  prophecy  is  in 
principle  to  frustrate  and  undo  it,  and  to  have  explained  the  pro- 

Shecies  of  the  Christian  dispensation  had  been  to  dissolve  that 
ispensation  itself,  which,  according  to  the  purpose  of  God,  was 
designed  to  last  till  the  second  coming.  The  meaning  of  Paul, 
therefore,  is  no  certain  indication  of  the  meaning  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  which  must  be  searched  in  the  words  themselves  and  in 
their  necessary  connection  and  consistency  with  other  words  of 
Holy  Scripture.  The  literal  meaning  of  the  prophecies  of  Paul 
not  being  the  true  meaning  (as  is  evident,  since  in  this  sense  they 
are  not  true),  they  can  only  be  symbolical;  and  since  they  concern 
the  second  coming,  they  can  only  have  the  same  symbohcal  sense 
as  the  symbolical  prophecies  of  Daniel  and  the  Apocalypse  which 
concern  the  second  coming.  The  resurrection  of  Paid  is,  there- 
fore, S}Tnbolical. 

Concerning  the  great  change  thus  symbolized  by  the  resurrec- 
tion which  shall  take  place  at  the  second  coming,  when  the  king- 
dom of  God  shall  pass  from  one  state  of  being  into  another,  Paul, 
speaking  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  describes  it  as  twofold.  He  divides 
the  kingdom  of  God,  which  is  the  subject  of  it,  into  two  parts— one 
represented  by  the  dead  (the  dead  naturally  and  literally),  and 
the  other  by  the  living  (the  living  naturally  or  litertdly),  to 
whom  necessarily  he  ranks  himself  and  those  to  whom  he 
writes. 

The  change  of  that  part  of  the  kingdom  of  God  (represented  by 
the  literal  dead)  which  dies  and  which  is  properly  and  historically 
the  kingdom,  for  it  is  that  part  which  is  planted  with  Christ  in  the 
likeness  of  las  death  and  also  of  his  resurrection  TRom.  vi.  5]), 
and  "  except  a  com  of  wheat  fall  into  the  grouna  and  die,  it 
abideth  alone :  but  if  it  die,  it  bringeth  forth  much  fruit "  (John 
xii.  24)  ;  the  change  here  is  a  "  resurrection,"  for,  says  Paul, 
"  we  which  are  alive  and  remain  unto  the  coming  of  the  Lord 
shall  not  prevent  them  which  are  asleep''  (1  Thess.  iv.  16) 
— that  is,  snail  not  prevent  their  resurrection ;  but  "  the  dead  in 
Christ  shall  first  rise"  (verse  16),  and  "they  which  sleep  in 
Jesus  shall  God  brin^  with  him."  (Verse  14.)  There  is,  tnen, 
to  that  part  of  the  kingdom  of  God  which  is  represented  by  the 
literal  dead  a  complete  symbolical  resurrection. 

The  change,  on  the  other  hand,  of  that  part  of  the  kingdom 
which  does  not  die  and  which  is  represented  by  the  living,  and  thus 
by  Paul  himself  and  those  to  whom  he  writes,  which  is  not  the 
kingdom  of  God  (in  its  final  form)  historically,  since  this  must 
die  that  it  may  undergo  the  change  from  corruption  to  incorruption, 
but  which  shall  belong  to  this  kingdom  in  the  future  after  the 
change  has  taken  place ;  the  change  here  is,  according  to  Paul 
or  to  the  words  of  Paul,  a  change  without  a  resurrection,  for  "  In 
a  moment,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  at  the  last  trump  (that  is, 
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at  the  fulfilment  of  the  seventh  trumpet  of  the  Apocalypse,  whicti 
is  the  last) :  for  the  trumpet  shall  sound  {'  and  tne  seventh  angel 
sounded/  chap.  xi.  15),  and  the  dead  shall  be  raised  incorruptible, 
and  we  shall  be  changed  "  (I  Cor.  xv.  62) ;  and  also,  "  Then  we 
which  are  alive  and  remain  shall  be  caught  up  together  with  them 
(the  dead  that  have  risen)  to  meet  the  Lord  in  the  air  :  and  so 
we  shall  ever  be  with  the  Lord."  (1  Thess.  iv.  17.) 

The  first  part  of  this  twofold  prophecy  of  Paul  refers  evidently 
to  the  slain  witnesses,  or  the  saints  whom  they  represent,  for  these 
witnesses  are  the  only  sjonbolically  "dead  in  Christ"  represented 
hy  the  literally  dead  in  Christ  known  to  Scripture ;  these  witnesses 
nse  from  the  dead,  and  at  the  call  of  a  great  voice  from  heaven 
(as  at  the  second  coming  of  Christ,  Rev.  xvii.  17),  they  ascend  up 
to  heaven  in  a  cloud,  (Chap.  xi.  12).  These  are  accordingly  the 
dead  who  rise  first,  and  these  are  they  who  are  caught  up  in  the 
clouds  to  meet  the  Lord  in  the  air,  and  together  with  whom  are 
the  living  (the  seventh  vial  in  which  Christ  comes  being  poured 
out  into  the  air).  This  is  the  only  conclusion  which  can  be  drawn, 
because  there  is  a  unity  in  the  prophecies  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and 
one  prophecy  must  be  held  to  refer  to  another,  and  it  would  be 
utterly  unwarrantable  to  say  that  the  literal  "  dead  in  Christ " 
find  they  "  who  sleep  in  Jesus "  are  symbolical  of  any  but  the 
dead  witnesses,  since  m  them  lies  the  sole  key  to  the  explication  of 
the  symbol.  If  "  the  dead  in  Christ"  are  equally  with  the  living 
Paul  and  those  whom  he  addressed  symbolical,  of  whom  are  the 
dead  in  Christ  symbolical  if  not  of  the  slain  witnesses  ?  It  is 
evident  that  "  the  dead  in  Christ "  and  the  slain  witnesses  who 
are  called  by  Christ  "  my  two  witnesses  "  (Rev.  xi.  3)  are  sj^nbols 
strictly  equivalent. 

The  second  part  of  the  prophecy  refers  to  those  other  saints  who 
are  not  those  S3anbolizcd  by  the  slain  witnesses,  and  who  are 
represented  by  Paul  and  the  living  saints,  and  who  are  changed, 
or  rather  who  shall  be  changed  at  a  date  very  remote  from  that  to 
which  Paul  literally  referred,  from  the  corruptible  state  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  (or  the  state  subject  to  change)  to  the  incorrupt 
tible,  final,  and  everlasting  state,  "in  a  moment,  in  the  twinkling  of 
an  eye,"  and  without  being  three  days  (that  is,  years  and  a  half), 
in  the  state  of  the  dead,  as  were  the  witnesses,  and  who  without 
having  made  the  change  through  death  and  a  resurrection  are  caught 
up  in  the  clouds  (the  symbolical  clouds  of  judgment  spoken  of  by 
Daniel  chap.  vii.  13,  and  referred  to  in  Acts  i.  9 — 11,  for  as  he  went 
up  to  heaven  in  a  cloud  ho  shdl  come  in  like  manner — that  is,  in 
the  clouds  or  judgments  of  heaven)  to  meet  the  Lord  in  the  air 
(who  comes  in  the  judgment  of  the  seventh  vial  poured  out  into 
the  air),  and  who  shall  ever  be  with  the  Lord,  the  kingdom  of 
<;he  God  of  heaven  and  of  the  saints  of  the  Most  High  being  ouq 
^4  the  same  kingdom,  and  for  ever  and  ever. 
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'  It  is  evident  that  the  asoension  to  heaven  in  both  cases  of  the 
dead  who  are  changed  with  a  resnrrection,  and  of  the  living  who 
are  changed  without  a  resurrection  is  a  sjrmbolical  ascension — is  an 
ascension  to  the  political  heaven,  and  is  the  same  as  that  which  is 
expressed  in  the  interpretation  of  Daniel  in  literal  language  as  a 
taking  and  possessing  of  the  kingdom  by  the  saints.  (Dan.  vii.) 
It  is  also  clear  that  the  ascension  to  heaven  in  both  cases  is  asso- 
ciated solely  with  the  judicial  coming  of  Christ,  or  with  his  coming 
"  with  power  and  great  glory "  in  the  clouds  or  judgments  of 
heaven,  for  the  symbolically  dead  and  the  sjnnbolically  living  shall 
be  together  caught  up  in  the  clouds  (that  is,  the  jud^ents)  to 
meet  the  Lord  in  the  air  (1  Thess.  iv.),  and  through  judgments 
shall  the  kingdom  be  established  by  the  Lord  at  his  second 
coming.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  being  caught  up  into 
the  air  or  the  ascension  to  the  political  upper  air  or  firmament 
when  the  saints  of  the  Most  High  take  the  kmgdom,  is  associated 
with  the  judicial  coming,  and  is,  therefore,  as  has  been  shown^ 
necessarily  dissociated  from  the  personal  coming. 

But  what  particularly  requires  to  be  observed  on  account  of  its 
bearing  on  the  time  of  the  second  coming  in  judgment  is,  that  the 
resurrection  and  ascension  to  heaven  of  the  two  witnesses  is  coin- 
cident with  the  second  judicial  coming,  as  must  be  concluded  from 
its  being  said  that  they  "  which  sleep  in  Jesus  will  God  bring 
with  him,"  and  because  they  "  which  sleep  in  Jesus  "  can  only  be, 
as  has  been  shown,  the  two  witnesses  or  the  dead  church  of 
Christ.  The  time,  however,  of  the  second  judicial  coming  cannot 
be  ascertained  from  the  resurrection  and  ascension  of  the  witnesses, 
because  the  witnesses  are  then  changed  and  their  recognition  is 
impossible.  Although,  therefore,  it  cannot  be  ascertained  from  the 
time  of  their  rising,  it  can,  however,  be  ascertained  from  the  time 
of  their  slaying,  for  after  three  years  and  a  half  frx)m  the  time  of 
their  slaying  they  must  rise  as  the  dead  whom  God  brings  with 
him,  they,  as  must  be  held,  bein^  the  dead  whom  God  brings 
with  him,  and  therefore  the  judicial  second  coming  must  be  after 
three  years  and  a  half  from  the  time  of  their  slaying. 

The  whole  change  described  by  Paul,  equally  of  the  dead  and 
of  the  living,  represents  that  change  which  the  kingdom  of  God 
undergoes  when  it  passes  from  its  state  of  being  before  the  second 
coming  to  its  state  of  being  subsequently  to  this  event,  for  the 
kingdom  of  God  undergoes  and  must  undergo  as  great  a  change 
at  tbe  second  coming,  when  the  Christian  dispensation  ends,  as  it 
did  at  the  first  coming,  when  the  Mosaic  dispensation  ended.  This 
chan^  has  its  emphatic  form  in  the  two  witnesses,  in  whose  death 
the  vitdprinciple of  Christianity,  the  spiritual  Kingship  of  Christ, 
or  the  Kingship  whiclji  is  not  of  this  world,  dies  that  it  may  rise 
again  in  a  newer,  a  higher,  and  an  everlasting  dispensation,  in 
which  the  Kingship  of  Christ  is  of  this  world ;  which  witnesses. 
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who  by  Christ  are  named  "  my  witnesses/*  and  who  are  planted 
in  the  likeness  of  his  death  and  in  the  likeness  of  his  resurrection, 
make  the  change  through  a  death  and  a  resurrection  representa- 
tively for  the  whdle  kingdom  of  God.  For  "  except  a  com  of 
wheat  fall  into  the  ground  and  die,  it  abideth  alone :  but  if  it  die, 
it  bringeth  forth  much  fruit." 

The  identification  of  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  of  the  death 
and  the  resurrection  of  the  two  witnesses  (Rev.  xi.  3 — 12)  cannot 
be  a  matter  of  any  great  difficulty,  provided  the  identification  of 
the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  of  the  1,260  days  has  been  rightly 
made.  It  is  not  even  necessary  to  identify  the  fulfilment  of  the 
death  of  the  witnesses  to  determine  their  character  more  nearly 
than  to  this  extent,  that  they  are  the  witnesses  of  Christ,  who 
calls  them  "my  two  witnesses,"  and  that  during  the  1,260 
years'  duration  of  Roman  Imperial  and  Papal  tyranny  they  pro- 
phesied in  mourning  and  sackcloth  (that  is,  in  oppression  and 
affliction)  for  the  sovereignty  of  Christ  as  Lord  of  the  conscience 
and  king  in  his  church,  since  those  who  by  Christ  are  caUed  "  my 
two  witnesses "  must  be  conceived  to  have  done  this.  They 
necessarily  upheld  the  spiritual  independence  of  his  church,  and 
they  necessarily  testified  against  that  Roman  Imperial  and 
Papal  tyranny  which  invaded  his  sovereignty,  and  against 
all  usurpation  of  his  sovereignty.  They  testified  accordingly 
for  the  vital  principle  of  Christianity,  the  sovereignty  of  Christ 
in  a  kingdom  which  is  not  of  this  world.  At  the  end  of  the 
1,260  days  they,  having  finished  their  prophecy  in  sackcloth, 
entered  on  their  state  of  initial  triumph  at  the  commencement  of 
the  judgment  of  the  seventh  trumpet,  which  was  sounded  in  1793. 
But  their  triumph  is  not  completed  until  the  seventh  vial  is 
poured  out,  when  Christ  comes  judicially,  for  the  temple  "  was 
filled  with  smoke  from  the  glory  of  God  and  of  his  power ;  and  no 
man  was  able  to  enter  into  the  temple  till  the  seven  plagues  of  the 
seven  angels  were  fulfilled  "  (Rev.  xv.  8),  the  time  of  the  pouring 
out  of  the  vials  being  a  time  of  crisis  equally  to  the  adversary  of 
the  kingdom  of  God  and  to  the  kingdom  of  God  itself.  Bat 
before  the  full  completion  of  their  triumph  they  must  die,  their 
passage  to  glory  being  like  that  of  Christ  through  death,  and  the 
spiritual  kingdom  of  Christ  represented  by  them  must  die  in  them, 
that  it  may  rise  to  the  new,  the  moi«  glorious  form  of  the 
kingdom  which  is  of  this  world.  As  their  triumph  must  be  com- 
plete  in  the  seventh  vial,  in  which  Christ  comes,  it  is  clear  that 
their  death  must  take  place  before  its  effusion,  and  indeed  at  least 
three  and  a  half  years  before  it,  since  for  three  years  and  a  half 
they  lie  dead  before  they  rise,  and  accordingly  at  least  three  years 
and  a  half  before  the  effusion  of  the  seventh  vial  they  must  have 
been  slain. 

But  without  any  reference  to  the  seventh  vial,  which  the  death 
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of  the  witnesses  is  intended  to  fix,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  the  iden- 
tification of  their  death  to  perceive  that  it  must  take  place  within 
the  seventy-five  years  which  are  added  by  Daniel  to  the  1,260, 
and  which  undoubtedly  represent  the  whole  time  occupied  by  the 
vials,  and  the  1 ,260  having  been  shown  to  end  in  1793,  between  the 
years  1793  and  1868,  since  it  is  impossible  that  Christ  can 
come  after  the  end  of  the  days  in  which  Daniel  shall  stand  in  his 
lot,  and  the  death  of  the  witnesses  must  be  antecedent  to  the 
coming  of  Christ,  they  being  the  dead  whom  God  brings  with  him, 
and  whom  therefore  he  raises  from  the  dead. 

Now  it  will  be  impossible  to  find  within  this  space  (1793 — 
1868)  which  may  be  said  now  to  be  exhausted,  since  a  space  must 
be  allowed  to  the  currency  of  the  seventh  vial,  any  event  but  one 
which  answers  to  the  description  in  the  prophecy.  This  event 
was  the  disruption  which  took  place  ,by  the  seceding  of  the 
witnesses  of  Christ's  sovereignty  m  the  church  of  Scotland  in 
1843,  and  in  the  church  of  Switaerland  in  1845.  These  certainly 
of  all  the  churches  must  be  held  to  have  lifted  the  most  distinct 
protestation  against  Koman  spiritual  tyraimy,  and  the  clearest 
testimony  for  the  spiritual  sovereignty  of  Christ,  and  therefore 
they  must  be  held  best  of  all  to  answer  to  the  appellation  of  those 
who  by  Christ  are  called  "  my  two  witnesses."  But  at  this  era 
they  yielded  up  as  national  churches  the  vital  principle  of  Christ's 
sovereignty,  and  resigned  that  which  had  been  the  breath  of  their 
existence.  Their  testimony  came  at  this  time  to  a  full  develop- 
ment, the  question  in  each  case  being  put,  "  Does  the  spiritual 
sovereignty  of  Christ  form  part  of  the  political  constitution  of  the 
state  or  not  P  "  In  both  cases  the  spiritual  sovereignty  of  Christ 
was  rejected,  its  witnesses  were  politically  slain,  and  the  principle 
itself  politically  extinguished.  This  event  fully  answers  llie  terms 
and  conditions  of  the  prophecy,  which  is  in  style  ornate  and  em- 
bellished, as  is  the  sWle  m  the  Apocalypse  generally,  and  certainly 
no  other  event  in  the  whole  of  past  nistory  answers  it  in  like 
manner,  while  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  can  only  be  fulfilled 
within  a  very  small  section  of  history. 

This  eveut  indeed  wks  not  of  any  political  magnitude  in  itself, 
although  the  principle  witnessed  fur  was  of  infinite  magnitude ; 
but  when  was  an  event  bearing  on  the  kingdom  of  God  of  any 
political  note  P  and  how  could  an  event  bearing  on  the  kingdom 
of  God,  which  is  spiritual,  and  in  which  event  it  is  directly  con- 
cerned, be  of  any  political  importance  P  The  kingdom  of  God  is 
classed  with  political  kingdoms,  not  because  it  is  such,  for  this  it  is 
not  between  the  first  and  the  second  comings  of  Christ,  but  because 
it  is  destined  finally  to  bear  this  character.  At  the  time  when  this 
prophecy  is  fulfilled,  which  is  before  the  second  coming  (as  well  on 
this,  as  on  other  grounds,  that  a  slaying  of  Christ's  two  witnesses 
is  inconceivable  after  his  coming),  the  kingdom  of  God  is  spiritual 
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and  not  of  this  world.  The  event,  which  is  the  slaying  of  the 
witnesses,  therefore  cannot  from  the  nature  of  the  case  be  of  any 
political  magnitude. 

Kay,  that  the  slaying  of  the  witnesses  has  any  political  character 
at  all,  in  so  far  as  the  kingdom  of  God  itseK  is  concerned,  is  due 
to  its  taking  place  after  the  end  of  the  1,260  days  of  their 
prophecy  in  sackcloth,  and  when  the  kingdom  represented  by 
them  is  in  the  crisis  of  passing  from  its  spiritual  to  its  political 
state,  when  it  is  on  the  point  of  ceasing  to  be  a  kingdom  not  of 
this  world,  and  of  becoming  a  kingdom  of  this  world.  It  is  pre- 
dicted to  take  place  when  the  spiritual  kingdom  (which  involyes 
the  political)  has  reached  its  full  development,  when  it  is  about  to 
pass  away,  is  about  to  clothe  itself  with  a  new  form,  and  to  enter 
a  new  state  of  existence,  for  such  is  the  era  of  transition  described 
by  the  vials  and  by  the  eeventy-five  days  of  Daniel. 

The  transformation  of  the  kingdom  of  God  from  its  state 
(spiritual^  in  Christianity  to  its  state  (political^  as  the  kingdom 
of  the  samts  of  the  Most  High  (Dan.  ii.  45,  vii.  22),  requires  to 
be  made  according  to  the  analogy  of  its  transformation  from  its 
state  under  the  Mosaic  to  its  state  under  the  Christian  dispensa- 
tion— ^that  is,  by  a  death  and  resurrection.  The  death  and  the 
resurrection,  then,  was  that  of  Christ  as  the  firstfruits.  Now 
Christ — immediately  before  he  obtained  his  kingdom,  which  he 
obtained  on  the  cross  when  he  uttered  the  words, "  It  is  finished," 
and,  through  his  death,  resurrection  and  ascension  to  the  right 
hand  of  God — was  arrai&;ned  before  Pontius  Pilate,  the  Roman 
governor,  and  condemned  to  death  for  testifying  that  he  was  a 
king,  his  accusation  being  written  over  his  cross,  **  This  is  Jesus 
the  king  of  the  Jews."  (Matt,  xxvii.  87.)  He  cannot  be 
arraigned,  condemned,  and  die  a  second  time,  for  Christ  is  one 
and  his  witness  is  one,  because  it  is  the  truth,  and  in  his  ascension 
after  his  death  to  the  right  hand  of  God  he  obtained  all  dominion^ 
temporal  as  weU  as  spiritual,  for  this  is  signified  by  his  ascension 
to  the  right  hand  of  God.  But  it  behoves  that  his  saints,  planted 
as  they  must  be  with  him  in  the  likeness  of  his  death,  and  planted 
as  they  must  be  in  the  likeness  of  his  resurrection  (Bom.  vi.  5), 
and  who  in  various  places  of  Scrinture  are  said  to  die  and  rise 
from  the  dead  when  they  enter  his  spiritual  kingdom,  should, 
when  they  receive  the  temporal  kingdom,  or  the  kin^om  which  is 
of  this  world — ^the  kingdom  of  saints  of  the  Most  High  of  the  Son 
of  Man  and  of  the  God  of  heaven-— on  the  extinction  of  the  fourtli 
empire  (Dan.  ii.,  vii.)  should  die  and  rise  from  the  dead  and 
obtain  the  kingdom  like  Christ,  through  a  death,  a  resurrection 
and  an  ascension  to  heaven.    It  is  prophesied  that  it  shall  be  so. 

The  prophecy  was  fulfilled;  the  Kingship  of  Christ  or  the 
kingdom  of  God — for  these  are  the  same— died  and  rose  again 
when  the  two  churches  of  Scotland  and  Switzerland  were  arraigned 
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as  Christ  was  airaigned  before  "the  Roman  tribunal  (a  tribunal, 
namely,  erected  within  the  ten  Roman  kingdoms),  for  maintaining 
the  same  witness  that  Christ  maintained,  which  was  that  he  is  a 
King  and  hath  a  kingdom,  when  they  were  slain  symbolically  and 
their  witness  politically  extinguished  (for  how  else  can  the 
kingdom  of  God,  which  the  two  witnesses  certainly  represent,  be 
slain  except  symbolically  P),  and  when  they  rose  from  the  dead 
and  ascended  to  heaven  (that  is,  the  symbolic  and  the  political 
heaven)  in  a  new  body,  as  they  necessarily  must,  since  a  resurrec- 
tion implies  a  change ;  and  in  the  year  1848,  when  at  the  pouring 
out  of  the  seventh  vial  at  the  last  judgment  on  the  Roman 
dominion,  and  at  the  second  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man  in  that 
vial,  the  saints  of  the  Most  High  began  to  take  the  kingdom.  The 
analogy  between  the  death,  resurrection,  and  ascension  to  heaven 
of  Christ  and  of  his  two  representative  witnesses  is  (bearing  in 
mind  that  the  death  of  Christ  was  literal,  and  that  of  the  witnesses 
must  be  symbolic)  complete  in  all  points  excepting  one,  where  it 
necessarily  diverges.    With  Christ  the  words  "  It  is  finished  "  are 

S renounced  before  he  dies,  since  he  has  the  keys  of  hell  and  of 
eath  (Rev.  i.  18),  and  he  has  power  to  lay  down  his  life  and 
power  to  take  it  again  (John  x.  18) ;  while  in  regard  to  the  two 
witnesses,  they  lie  m  the  state  of  the  dead,  unable  to  rise  for  three 
days  {i.e.,  years)  and  a  half,  and  only  at  the  coming  of  Christ  do 
they  nse,  since  there  cannot  be  conceived  to  be  a  resurrection 
from  the  dead  until  he  comes  who  is  the  resurrection  and  the  life 
(John  xi.  25),  and  at  their  resurrection  (for  "they  which  sleep  in 
Jesus  will  God  bring  with  him  "),  and  at  his  second  coming,  are 
the  words  pronounced,  "It  is  done."  (Rev.  xvi.)  It  is  im- 
possible to  see  how  the  prophecy  (provided  the  prophecy  be 
symbolic,  and  who  can  doubt  this  P)  could  have  a  better  fulfil- 
ment than  in  the  extinction  of  the  witness-bearing  for  Christ's 
sovereignty  of  the  tvro  churches  above  named  (not  necessarily 
two  in  a  literal  sense,  two  being  in  connection  with  witness- 
bearing  significant  of  a  true  and  perfect  testimony,  but  in  this 
case  literally  two,  for  the  literal  sense  where  it  adds  force  and 
significancy  to  the  symbol  as  here,  must  always  be  admitted). 

If,  then,  it  has  been  preyed  that  the  death  and  the  resurrection  of 
the  two  witnesses  must  take  place  between  the  years  1793  and 
1868,  or  within  that  time  of  crisis  during  which  the  Roman 
dominion  is  passing  to  its  state  of  dissolution,  and  during  which 
the  saints  of  the  Most  High  are  taking  the  kingdom ;  and  if  it 
has  been  further  proved  that  this  prophecy  of  the  slaying  of  the 
two  witnesses  finds  alone  its  fulfilment  in  the  political  extinction 
of  the  two  witness-bearing  churches  of  Scotland  and  Switzer- 
land, then  the  judicial  coming  of  Christ  has  been  proved  to  be 
in  the  year  1848.  For  if  the  prophecy  has  been  fulfilled  in  the 
slaying,  it  must  equally  have  been  fulfilled  in  the  rising  from  the 
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dead  and  the  aacension  to  hearen,  whidi  risiiig  from  the  dead 
and  ascension  must  be  coincident  with  the  second  judicial  coming 
of  Christ.  The  conditions  to  be  implemented  in  the  fulfilment 
of  this  prophecy  are  so  multitudinous  and  complex,  that  any 
other  but  one  fuMlment  is  inconceivable,  and  as  ail  the  required 
conditions  are  fulfilled  in  the  event  above  named,  this  prophecy 
must  be  held  to  point  with  the  finger  of  demonstration  to  the 
year  1848  as  the  year  of  the  second  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man  in 
judgment  to  destroy  the  Roman  dominion  and  to  set  up  the  king- 
dom of  the  saints  of  the  God  of  heaven  and  of  the  Son  of  Man.* 

THE  ABOLirrON  OF  SIN;  THE  COMPLETION  OF  THE  WORK  OF 
KEDEAIPTION  ;  PROPHETICAL  AND  THEREFORE  TRANSITORY 
CHARACTER  OF  THE   CHRISTIAN   DISPENSATION, 

The  Son  of  Man,  at  his  second  coming,  comes  not  as  a  prophet 
or  as  a  spiritual  teacher,  but  he  comes  in  his  office  of  pnest  (for 
this  office  he  holds  at  both  his  comings),  and  as  the  antitypical  high- 
priest,  to  discharge  the  last  great  act  of  his  priesthood,  the  takmg 
away  of  sin  typifie4  by  the  hi^-priest  under  the  Mosaic  dispen- 
sation on  the  great  day  of  atonement,  and  he  comes  as  King  (for 
this  office  also  he  holds  at  both  his  comings),  to  receive  his  king- 
dom, which  is  of  this  world,  and  upon  his  receiving  it  to  deliver 
it  up  into  the  hands  of  God,  even  the  Father.  (1  Cor.  xv.  24.)  As 
he  does  not  come  as  a  prophet  (which  is  evident,  since  the  work 
of  redemption  being  finish^  at  the  second  coming,  there  remains 
no  further  subject  for  prophecy),  he  comes  not  to  add  to  or  to 

*  The  tramp  of  God,  with  which,  according  to  1  Thess.  17.  16,  the  Lord 
shall  descend  from  heaven  in  judgment,  \b  distinct  from  the  last  trumpet,  the 
last  trumpet  beizig  the  seventh  or  last  trumpet  of  the  Apocalypse,  and  the 
tramp  of  God  being  the  seventh  or  last  vial  of  this  trumpet  in  which  Christ 
comes  (Rev.  xvL),  and  thus,  and  because  it  is  the  perfection  of  the  whole 
trumpet,  called  ^  the  trump  of  God.*'  The  designation  of  the  seventh  vial 
by  Paul  as  "  the  trump  of  God  "  evidences  the  unity  of  the  Spirit  in  his 
prophesying,  through  the  different  prophets.  For,  the  scTenth  yial  of  the 
Apocalypse  is  in  its  typical  basis  a  trumpet  or  a  trumpet-sounding,  the  seven 
trumpets  having  their  types  in  the  seven  days  of  trumpet-sounding  at  the 
siege  of  Jericho,  and  the  seven  vials  their  types  in  the  seven  times  of  tniropet- 
blowing  on  the  seventh  day,  at  the  seventh  and  last  of  which  trumpet-blowing, 
comsponding  to  the  seventh  vial,  Joshua,  the  type  of  Christ,  took  the  city. 
(Josh.  vL)  The  seventh  vial  is  therefore,  accordiiig  to  its  typical  basis,  the 
seventh  trump  or  trumpet,  and  is  *^  the  trump  of  God,"  be<a^  in  it  Ouist 
comes.  (Rev.  xvL  15 — 17.)  The  reference  in  the  passage,  "For  the  Lord 
himself  shall  descend  from  heaven  with  a  shout  (the  great  voice  at  the  seventh 
vial),  with  the  voice  of  the  archangel  (the  archangel  Michael  spoken  of  by 
Daniel  in  his  prophecy  of  the  second  coming)  (Dan.  xii.  1 ),  and  the  tramp  of 
God"  (the  seventh  vial)  (1  Thess.  iv.  16),  is  plainly  to  the  judicial  as  distinct 
from  the  personal  c<^niiiig.  The  shout,  also,  as  well  as  "  the  tramp  of  Grod,** 
with  whicn  the  Liid  is  said  to  detsceuJ  from  heaven  in  judgment,  has  its 
ypical  basis  in  the  shout  with  which  the  city  Jericho  was  taken.  (Josh.  ^-i.  1 6.) 
The  passage  is  wholly  symbolical,  and  has  no  other  literal  sense  than  that 
which  beais  reference  to  the  history  and  to  the  type. 
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change  in  any  respect  the  revealed  or  written  word.  But  as  in 
him  the  prophecies  are  fulfilled,  it  behoves  him  to  explain  and 
interpret  the  prophecies,  and  to  prove  their  fulfilment  in  himself, 
which  fulfilment  is  the  evidence  that  he  has  come,  and,  above  all, 
to  explain  that  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ  to  his  servant  John 
(Eev.  i.  1),  which  is  his  own  revelation,  and  which,  if  he  could 
not  explain,  he  would  not  be  the  Messiah,  and  which,  if  he  can 
explain,  is  evidence  that  he  is  the  Messiah,  since  it  cannot  be 
supposed  that  the  power  would  be  given  to  any  other  but  himself 
to  ao  this.  Such  an  explanation  of  the  prophecies  the  present 
writing  to  a  certain  extent  contains,  but  a  more  complete  interpre- 
tation of  the  Apocalypse  itself,  and  of  other  prophecies  which 
concern  the  second  advent,  is  rendered  in  the  various  works,  the 
titles  of  which  are  given  at  the  end  of  the  present  publication. 
Although,  however,  the  Messiah  does  not  add  to  or  change  the 
revelation  of  God  in  its  true  and  real  sense  at  his  second  coming, 
this  event  must  effect  a  very  great  change  as  to  the  sense  of  His 
word  in  the  minds  of  the  church  of  Chr^,  and  of  all  who  belong 
to  the  Christian  dispensation — a  change  referred  to  by  Paul 
(1  Cor.  XV.  31,  32 ;  xiii.  12) — ^for  this  dispensation  cannot  pass 
away  without  a  great  change  taking  place  in  those  who  are 
under  it. 

Nevertheless,  the  Christian  dispensation  being  a  dispensation  of 
redemption,  it  necessarily  terminates  with  the  work  of  redemption. 
The  prophetical  and  therefore  the  transitory  character  of  the 
Christian  dispensation,  as  also  of  the  Mosaic,  will  be  best  seen 
by  examining  the  nature  of  sacrifice,  on  which  as  a  basis  each 
dispensation  rests,  which  basis,  as  wiU  be  seen,  is  according  to 
reason  and  Scripture  essentially  a  transitory  one. 

The  only  rational  explanation  of  sacrifice  is,  that  it  is  a  thing 
done  to  procure  the  abohtion  of  sin.  As  soon  as  the  mind  forms 
the  distinction  between  the  good  or  the  right,  and  the  bad  or  the 
wrong,  it  i»  a  necessary  element  in  the  distinction  formed,  loves 
the  former  and  hates  the  latter.  But  to  hate  anythino;  is  to  desire 
its  abolition ;  and  the  more  intense  the  hatred  with  wnich  a  thing 
is  regarded,  the  more  intense  is  the  desire  for  its  abolition.  In 
exact  proportion,  therefore,  to  the  strength  of  the  distinction 
formed  between  good  and  evil  is  the  desire  for  the  abolition  of  the 
evil.  But  when  the  evil  is  regarded  as  an  evil  thing  done  against 
God  and  as  sin,  the  desire  for  its  abolition  rises  in  intensity  and 
force,  and  is  made  inextin&;uishable  by  fear  and  terror ;  for  it  is 
conceived  that  as  God  is  the  Infinite  he  hates  sin  infinitely,  and 
that  as  he  is  the  all-powerful,  he  will  destroy  sin  utterly  and 
abolish  it  by  the  destruction  of  the  evil-doer  himself.  Whenever 
the  soul  fully  realizes  the  conception  of  sin,  the  idea  of  compensa- 
tion and  of  propitiation  are  equally  treated  with  scorn,  for  it 
reasons  from  itself  to  the  Deity,  and  as  it  would  not  itself  be 
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compensated  or  propitiated  for  that  whicH  it  so  mnch  hates,  and 
hat^  with  perfect  rectitude,  so  it  argues  neither  can  God,  who 
must  be  much  holier  than  itself,  be  either  compensated  or  pro- 
pitiated, and  the  cry  which  goes  up  from  the  agonized  spirit  is, 
"  Take  it  away  !  take  it  away!" 

But  as  the  abolition  of  sin  in  itself  is  the  destruction  of  the 
evil-doer  himself,  the  soul  recoils  from  this  idea,  and  turns  to 
the  only  other  which  remains,  the  abolition  of  sin  in  that  which 
is  not  itself  or  in  a  substitute,  and  has  recourse  to  sacrifice.  The 
abolition  of  sin  in  itself  is  to  it  despair ;  only  in  the  abolition 
of  sin  in  that  which  is  not  itself  and  in  a  substitute  is  there 
hope  of  salvation,  and  to  this  last  plank  of  safety  it  clings  in  iliat 
mental  storm  which  seizes  it  when  it  realizes  the  conception 
of  sin.  But  although  the  mind  is  driven  to  sacrifice  in  the  first 
instance  by  terror,  sacrifice  has  a  basis  in  reason  as  soon  as  the 
abolition  of  sin  is  predicated  as  a  first  principle ;  for  reason 
shows  that  sin  cannot  be  abolished  in  itself — that  an  evil  thing 
done  to  God  can  never  be  recalled  from  the  past,  be  blotted  out 
of  existence  and  be  as  that  which  had  never  been.  What  then  P 
If  it  must  be  abolished,  and  if  it  cannot  be  abolished  in  itself,  it 
necessarily  follows  that  it  must  be  abolished  in  something  else. 
The  mind  thus  frames  the  following  syllogism :  Sin  is  abolishable 
(else  there  is  no  salvation  conceivable),  but  sin  is  not  abolishable 
in  itself;  it  is,  therefore,  abolishable  in  that  which  is  not  itself 
and  in  a  substitute.  Having  formed  this  conclusion,  the  evil- 
doer takes  something  else,  and  as  most  significant  he  takes  the 
life  of  an  animal,  and  in  abolishing  it,  he,  according  to  the 
reasoning  he  has  made,  abolishes  his  sin.  The  conclusion  is 
irrational,  for  it  is  flagrantly  contrary  to  reason  that  any  one 
thing  can  be  abolished  by  abolishing  another ;  but  it  is  rationally 
drawn  from  the  premises,  and  it  is  the  only  conclusion  which 
follows  from  the  premises  that  sin  can  be  taken  away,  a  premise 
which  is  forced  on  the  mind  by  the  great  law  of  self-preservation, 
and  the  premise  that  sin  cannot  be  taken  away  in  itself,  which  is 
supplied  by  the  reasoning  faculty. 

The  conception  of  sin  being  admitted,  the  only  rational  con- 
ception of  redemption  is  through  sacrifice.  Accordingly  in  all 
nations  who  have  fiiUy  realized  the  conception  of  sin,  sacrifice  as 
an  article  of  their  religion  has  held  a  primary  place,  and  the 
higher  the  conception  of  sin  when  it  has  been  once  formed  and 
maintained  itself,  or  (for  it  is  saying  the  same  thing)  the  higher 
the  moral  and  the  intellectual  advancement,  and  the  higher  that 
the  powers  of  reason  have  developed  themselves,  the  higher  is  the 
place  which  sacrifice  has  occupied.  But  sacrifice  is  only  a  con- 
clusion rationally  drawn  from  the  conception  of  sin  when 
sacrifice  is  understood  to  signify  the  abolition  of  sin.  If  under- 
stood to  be  a  propitiation  for  sin,  it  is  a  conclusion  utterly 
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contrary  to  reason.  For  it  is  flagrantly  irrational  to  suppose  that 
the  Deity  can  change  or  be  propitiated  in  any  sense,  and  it  is 
still  more  contrary  to  reason  to  suppose  that  he  can  change  and  be 
propitiated  through  the  offering  up  of  any  sacrificial  victims. 
Propitiation  for  sin  is  an  irrational  motive  and  ground  for 
sacrifice ;  abolition  of  sin  is  a  rational  ground  and  also  a  necessary 
ground  whenever  the  abolition  of  sin  is  conceived  to  be  necessary, 
and  its  abolition  in  itself  to  be  impossible. 

This  idea,  which  places  the  wh(de  value  of  sacrifice  in  the 
abolition  conceived  to  be  made  by  the  sacrificial  death  is,  as  might 
be  supposed,  the  idea  which  sacrifice  bears  in  Scripture;  for 
although  propitiation  is  mentioned,  it  is  only  mentioned  as  indica- 
tive of,  and  as  equivalent  to,  the  abolition  which  is  the  true 
idea.  The  first  fruits  of  the  ground  offered  by  Cain,  all  harmless 
as  they  were  and  redolent  of  innocence,  were  utterly  worthless 
offerings,  because  they  signified  no  abolition  of  sin  ;  the  blood- 
stained victims  of  Abel  had  perfect  value,  because  they  signified 
the  abolition  of  sin.  It  is  on  this  ground  said  that  without  the 
shedding  of  blood  there  is  no  remission  of  sin  (Heb.  ix.  22),  the 
meaning  being  that  there  is  no  remission  of  sin  without  its 
abolition  signified  by  the  shedding  of  the  blood  and  the  destruction 
of  the  life  of  the  sacrificial  victim.  The  sacrifice  is  only  of  value 
in  so  far  as  it  is  the  abolition,  and  if  the  blood  is  not  shed  and  the 
life  taken  there  is  no  sign  of  the  abolition. 

The  Mosaic  economy  derived  all  its  worth  and  validity  as  a 
means  of  reconciling  man  to  God — ^that  is,  it  derived  its  whole 
atoning  power  from  the  crowning  act  performed  by  the  high-priest 
on  the  great  day  of  atonement  when  he  took  away  sin  &om  the 
people.  In  this  act  of  the  abolition  of  sin  the  whole  economy 
culminated,  and  the  whole  of  the  sacrifices  performed  throughout 
the  year  had  been  utterly  vain  and  wortnless  without  this,  as 
their  end,  issue,  and  true  significance.  It  is  the  same  in  the 
Christian  dispensation.  The  sacrifice  of  Christ  upon  the  cross 
was  of  no  more  avail  to  the  taking  away  of  sin  than  the  sacrifices 
of  the  Mosaic  law,  after  he  had  himself  come  and  abolished  it, 
placing  his  own  sacrifice  in  their  room.  The  virtue  of  Christ's 
sacrificial  death  as  a  means  of  atoning  men  with  God  lay  solely  in 
the  resurrection  which  followed  it,  and  in  this  necessarily  (for  in 
no  other  way  could  the  resurrection  take  away  sin  and  complete 
the  atonement),  as  the  sign  that  he  would  come  a  second  time, 
and,  as  the  antitypical  high-priest,  take  away  sin  at  the  end  of 
the  world,  this  coming  being  typified  by  the  day  of  the  atone- 
ment, as  was  his  coming  to  die  for  sin  typified  by  the  day  of  the 
Passover.  Accordingly  Paul  tells  the  converts  that  the  death 
of  Christ  was  to  them  of  no  avail,  without  the  resurrection  as  the 
sign  of  his  coming  to  take  away  that  sin  which  he  had  not 
taken  away  at  his  first  coming,  for  this  only  can  be  his  meaning 
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when  he  says,  ''If  Christ  be  not  raised,  your  faith  is  vain ;  ye  are 
yet  in  your  sins."  (1  Cor.  xv.  17.)  >  Propitiation  for  sin,  therefore, 
in  any  real  sense  or  in  anything  distinct  from  a  prophetical  sense, 
is  as  little  the  doctrine  of  the  Christian  as  it  is  of  the  Mosaic 
dispensation ;  the  atonement  under  each  lies  wholly  in  the  aboli- 
tion of  sin.* 

But  the  abolition  of  sin  under  both  dispensations  must 
be  a  prophetical  abolition,  since  it  was  not  a  historical  aboli- 
tion; for  under  the  Mosaic  dispensation,  after  the  high-priest 
on  the  great  day  of  atonement  had  taken  away  sin,  sin  still 
existed,  and  imder  the  Christian  dispensation  after  Christ  came 
and  died  for  sin,  it  also  existed,  as  the  New  Testament  through- 
out shows.  They  are  dispensations  which  prophecy  and  {)romise, 
but  which  do  not  fulfil  the  taking  away  of  sin ;  and  as  this  must 
be  considered  their  essence  and  substance,  it  follows  that  they 
must  both  merge  in  that  dispensation  in  which  their  prophecy  and 
promise  is  Mfilled.  The  Mosaic  dispensation  indeea  has  already 
merged  in  the  Christian,  but  not  because  it  has  been  fulfilled  in 
the  Christian,  but  because  the  Christian  ia  a  higher  prophecy,  and 
because  it  is  the  dispensation  of  him,  namely,  Christ,  by  whom  at 
his  second  coming  the  redemption  is  fully  accomplished.  But  in 
so  far  as  the  sum  and  substance  of  both  dispensations,  namely,  the 
completion  of  redemption  in  the  taking  away  of  sin,  is  concerned, 
they  are  both  prophetical,  and  in  this  respect  they  stand  on  the 
same  level,  the  Christian  being  a  personal  and  a  brighter  prophecy, 
the  Mosaic  being  a  typical  and  a  darker,  for  Christ  mmsdf 
prophesies  his  second  coming,  while  his  resurrection  is  the  sign  of 
it ;  and  the  high-priest  on  the  great  day  of  atonement  typifies  the 
second  coming.  Nor,  although  the  Mosaic  dispensation  as  a  law 
of  condemnation  was  extinguished  by  Christ,  who  set  his  own 
righteousness  in  the  room  of  it,  are  the  lessons  of  its  law  or  its 
prophetic  light  extinguished.  Although  as  a  moon  of  prophecy 
it  is  eclipsed  by  the  sun  of  the  Christian  dispensation,  a  part  of 
its  disc  IS  still  uncovered,  and  is  still  luminous,  namely,  that  part 

*  According  to  the  idea  entertained  by  many,  the  death  of  Christ  as  the 
death  of  the  Infinite  was  competent  to  take  away  sin,  to  abolish  it  utterly 
and  make  it  as  that  which  had  never  been.  Bat  this  idea  is  opposed  by 
Pan],  who  says,  No :  not  without  the  resurrection.  ( 1  Cor.  xt.  17.)  According 
to  Paul,  then,  the  death  of  Christ  in  iteelf  was  not  competent  to  take  away 
sin.  But  the  resurrection  again  in  itself  has  nothing  to  do  with  sin  and 
cannot  be  conceived  to  add  any  new  power  to  the  death  of  Christ,  as  the 
means  of  the  taking  away  of  sin.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  Paul,  when  be 
says  to  the  converts,  that  in  virtue  of  the  resurrection  they  are  not  in  their 
sins,  can  only  mean  the  resurrection  as  the  sign  that  Christ  would  come  a 
second  time,  and,  as  the  antitypiuil  high-priest  take  uway  sins,  which  he 
had  nut  done  at  his  first  coming.  It  is  true  that  the  taking  away  of  sin 
is  often  spoken  of  as  accomplished  at  the  first  coming,  and  so  it  wss  (and 
here  can  only  be)  in  that  sense,  according  to  which  that  which  is  certain 
to  be  dome  is  qpoken  of  as  already  done. 
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which  concerns  the  completion  of  redemption,  for  the  great  day  of 
atonement  still  emits  light  and  shines  steadily,  as  an  unMfilled 
prophecy  of  the  second  coming.  In  the  Apocalypse  itself — ^the 
revelation  of  Jesus  Christ — the  two  signs  under  eacn  dispensation 
are  made  to  coalesce  in  one  in  that  Lord's  day,  which,  as  the 
designation  imports,  is  itself  a  sign  of  the  apocalyptic  subject  and 
of  the  second  coming,  for  it  is  capable  of  proof  that  the  Lord's  day 
on  which  the  prophecy  was  revealed  to  John  (Rev.  i.  10)  stands 
equally  for  the  first  day  of  the  week  or  the  day  of  the  resurrection, 
the  sign  of  the  secona  coming  under  the  Christian  dispensation, 
and  the  great  day  of  the  atonement  the  sign  of  the  same  event 
under  the  Mosaic.  In  this  great  prophecy  of  the  second  coming, 
and  in  that  Lord's  day  which  expresses  and  comprehends  its 
wl\ole  subject  and  the  whole  subject  of  redemption  itself,  which  is 
on  the  Lord's  day  completed,  the  two  signs  of  completed  redemption 
unite  marking  the  essential  unity  of  both  dispensations,  and  their 
termination  in  one  great  issue.  The  completion  of  redemption, 
then,  the  abolition  of  sin  or  the  atonement,  being  equally  in  the 
Christian  as  in  the  Mosaic  dispensation,  real  in  the  future,  it  is 
not  less  than  the  Mosaic  a  prophetical  dispensation.  But  if  the 
Christian  is  a  prophetical  dispensation,  it  of  necessity  ceases  its 
existence  when  its  prophecy  is  accomplished,  and  its  prophecy  is 
fulfilled  when  the  oon  of  Man  comes  the  second  time  and  tdiies 
away  sin. 

But  there  is  not  any  need  of  argument  to  prove  the  temporary 
character  of  each  dispensation,  for  they  themselves  affirm  it.  The 
Mosaic  prophesies  its  own  dissolution,  for  Moses,  when  he  delivers 
his  laws,  speaks  of  a  greater  prophet  than  himself,  and  thus 
declares  the  imperfection  of  his  own  legislation  and  its  termination 
in  a  greater  prophet.  (Deut.  xviii.  15 — 18) ;  and  Jeremiah,  the 
preacher  and  expounder  of  the  Mosaic  dispensation,  declares, 
"  Behold,  the  days  come,  saith  the  Lord,  that  I  will  make  a  new 
covenant  with  the  house  of  Israel  and  with  the  house  of  Judah : 
not  according  to  the  oovenant  that  I  made  with  their  fathers  in  the 
day  that  I  took  them  by  the  hand  to  bring  them  out  of  the  land 
ofE^ypt,"&c.  (Jeremiah  xxxi.  31 — 33.)  The  Christian  dispensa- 
tion IS  equally  express  in  proclaiming  its  own  dissolution,  for  Paul, 
its  great  preacher,  expounder,  and  prophet,  declares  that  very 
thing  which  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  this  dispensation  con- 
sidered in  itself,  namely,  the  death  and  sacrifice  of  Christ,  for  in 
this  one  fact  the  whole  Christian  dispensation  centres,  to  be  utterly 
vain  without  the  resurrection  as  the  sign  and  symbol  that  Christ 
would  come  a  second  time,  for  what  else  can  he  mean  if  not  this  P 
And  the  same  Paul  sees  in  the  future  the  time  of  which  he  thus 
speaks :  "  Then  cometh  the  end,  when  he  shall  have  delivered  up 
the  kingdom  to  God,  even  the  Father ;  and  when  all  things  shall 
be  subdued  unto  him,  then  shall  the  Son  also  himself  be  subject 
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unto  him,  that  God  may  be  all  in  all."  (1  Cor.  xr.,  24 — ^28.) 
It  is  impossible  to  see  in  these  words  anything  else  than  the  end 
of  the  Christian    dispensation;    nor  ean    the    second    coming 

Srophesied  by  Christ  himself  be  anytiiing  else  but  the  end  of  this 
ispensation,  for  if  Christ  by  his  first  coming  brought  in  a  new 
dispensation,  he  must  equally  be  conceiyed  by  his  second  coming 
to  bring  in  a  new  dispensation.  Nor  is  the  analogy  here  in  the 
slightest  degree  affected  by  the  circumstance  that  the  dispensation 
which  he  ended  by  his  first  coming  is  called  the  dispensation  of 
Moses,  for  as  to  all  tbe  divine  truth  in  it  and  which  was  solely 
prophetic,  it  was  equally  his  owu  dispensation  as  the  Christian 
itself. 

But  although  they  are  merely  promissory  dispensations  they 
are  not  the  less  true  dispensations,  tor  that  which  they  promise  is 
fulfilled,  not  indeed  in  themselves,  but  in  that  subsequent  and 
future  dispensation  which  they  prophesy.  They  promise  the 
atonement  or  the  abolition  of  sin,  ana  this  promise  is  fulfilled  by 
the  Son  of  Man  at  his  second  coming.  They  are,  therefore,  true 
dispensations  and  belong  to  that  word  of  the  Lord  which  endureth 
for  ever.  But  they  are  only  true  dispensations  in  virtue  of  the 
prophecy  which  they  contain,  and  the  inspiration  of  the  Old 
Testament  and  of  the  New  must  be  limited  to  prophecy.  The 
historical  facts  recorded  may  either  be  true  or  false ;  uieir  truth  or 
falsehood,  determinable  according  to  the  laws  of  evidence,  does  not 
affect  the  inspiration  of  either  Testament,  for  the  truth  of  Qod 
contained  in  each  lies  solely  in  the  prophecy  which  they  contain. 
Absolute  historic  truth  is  m  neither  dispensation ;  absolute  pro- 
phetic truth  alone  is  in  both. 

But  how  is  sin  abolished  at  the  second  coming  P  By  discrimi- 
nating between  the  bad  in  relation  to  the  finite,  and  the  bad  in 
relation  to  the  Infinite,  and  by  destroying  sin  as  a  conception. 
Only  in  this  way  is  the  abolition  of  sin  conceivable  and  possible, 
and  only  in  this  way  is  its  abolition  in  accordance  with  acriptaral 
revelation  and  with  the  fulfilment  of  scriptural  prophecy,  for  since 
the  material  universe  is  not  destroyed  at  the  second  coming,  nor 
its  organization  affected  thereby,  and  since  the  law  of  development 
which  must  always  produce  the  relatively  good  and  the  relatively 
bad  is  not  affectea  thereby,  the  relatively  bad  continues  its 
existence,  and  will  continue  to  exist  so  long  as  the  conditions  of  its 
existence  remain.  But  the  relatively  bad  is  not  sin ;  for  here 
Beason  and  Scripture  combine  their  lights,  as  Reason  and  Inspira- 
tion in  their  state  of  full  development  always  must  do,  since  they 
are  both  lights  proceeding  from  the  same  Father  of  lights. 
Heason  shows  that  sin  (according  to  the  definition  which  must  be 
made  of  it  when  it  is  formed  as  a  conception  in  the  mind  and  as  a 
bad  or  evil  thing  done  against  God)  never  can  be  abolished  in 
itself,  and  that  the  sinful  thing  done  never  can  be  undone.  Scrips 
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1ur6  shoMre  the  fiame  by  instituting  the  sacrifices  of  •'  bulls  and  of 
goats  "  under  the  Mosaic  dispensation,  and  the  one  great  sacrifice 
of  Christ  under  the  Christian,  the  import  being  the  abolition  of  sin 
in  that  which  is  not  itself.     But  reason  yehemently  declares  that 
sin  cannot  be  abolished  in  that  which  is  not  itself,  and  in  a  substi- 
tute, or  in  a  sacrifice,  it  being  self-evidently  absurd  to  conceive 
that  the  abolition  of  one  thing  is  the  same  as  the  abolition  of 
another  thing.     Scripture  holds  the  same  language,  for  although 
it  instituted  sacrifice,  it  at  one  and  the  same  time  intimated  its 
nothingness,  as  plainly  appears,  since  under  the  Mosaic  dispensa- 
tion sin  was  not  even  typically  abolished  b^  the  slain  victims  of 
sacrifice,  the  typical  abolition  of  sin  bein^  in  tho  scape-goat  of 
the  day  of  atonement,  which  was  not  sacrificed,  while  under  the 
Christian  dispensation  sin  was  not  abolished  by  the  sacrifice 
of  Christ,  as  Paul  avers  (1  Cor.  xv.  17),  for  his  death  testified, 
through    his    subsequent    resurrectiim,   only    projAietically    to 
the  abolition  of  sin,  and  that  it  shall  take  place  at  the  second 
coming,    when    he    comes  without  sin  and   without  sacrifice. 
The  two  propositions,  then,  are  equally  unassailable  on  the  ground 
of  reason  and  of  Scripture  :  that  sin  or  an  evil  thing  done  to  the 
Infinite  God,  when  such  a  thing  is  conceived  to  be  possible  and 
conceived  to  exist,  can,  on  the  one  hand,  neither  be  abolished  in 
itself,  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  can  bo  abolished  not  in  itself.     It 
follows  equally  on  the  ground  of  reason  and  of  Scripture  that  it 
is  totally  unabolishable.     But  Scripture  prophesies  its  abolition. 
It  is  evident  that  its  abolition  can  only  be  made  in  one  way, 
which  is  by  destroying  it  as  a  conception,  and  by  denying  its 
existence.     And  in  this  abolition  of  sin  as  a  conception,  reasoa 
and  Scripture  again  unite  their  voices  and  harmoniously  declare 
there  is  no  sin,  there  can  be  no  sin.    For  reason  declares  that 
to  suppose  the  creature  capable  of  doing  an  evil  to  the  Infinite 
is  absurd,  and  that  since  the  universe  with  everything  that  is 
done  in  it  must  be  regarded  as  perfect  as  a  whole,  and  thus  as 
a  whole  is   without    imperfection  or  sin,   it  is  a  self-evident 
absurdity  to  say  that  any  part  of  it  is  imperfect  or  sinful.     The 
necessary  conclusion  is  that  the  imperfection,  however  imperfect  it 
may  appear  to  the  finite  mind,  which  comprehends  but  a  part, 
is  to  the  Infinite,  which  comprehends  the  whole,  perfect  and 
good.     Scripture  affirms  the  conclusion,  not  indeed  directly,  for 
this  it  could  not  do,  and  at  the  same  time  prophesy  the  abolition 
of  sin,  the  existence  of  which  must  be  assumed  as  the  basis  on 
which  the  prophecy  of  its  abolition  may  proceed,  but  by  necessary 
inference  and   as  follows :  for  Scripture  says  that  sin  shall  be 
abolished;  but  it  shall  neither  be  abolished  in  itself  (sacrifice 
being  instituted),  nor  not  in  itself  (sacrifice  being  utterly  void  and 
worthless  even  that  of  Christ,  as  Paul  assorts  (1  Cor.  xv.  )7),  and 
by  whom  sin   at  his  second  coming  is  taken  awav  without 
sacrifice).   Since,  then,  it  cannot  be  abolished  iu  itsel/,  and  also 
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not  in  itself,  and  yet  must  be  abolished,  it  can  only  be  abolished 
ss  a  conception  and  by  the  denial  of  its  existence.     And  this  the 
true  idea  of  the  abolition  of  sin,  the  mind,  under  the  guidunce 
of  inspiration,  seized  when  it  conceived  the  abolition  of  sin  not 
in  itself  or  by  sacrifice,  for  the  abolition  of  sin  as  a  conception  is 
the  abolition  of  sin  not  in  itself,  since  a  conception  of  sin  is  not 
sin  itself,  which  never  had  any  existence  whatever.     The  Son  of 
Man,  then,  at  his  second  coming  abolishes  sin  as  a  conception  and 
thus  utterly  abolishes  it,  and  in  abolishing  it  he  destroys  Satan, 
the  accuser  of  sin,  and  destroys  death  in  so  far  as  death  is  the 
wages  of  sin.     But  the  Son  of  Man  is  alone  competent  thus  to 
take  away  sin,  and  no  one  may  enter  the  fold  of  redemption 
excepting  through  him  as  the  gate,  nor  is  the  word  of  any  other 
valid  to  take  away  sin.    For  the  universal  conscience,  which  finds 
its  highest  expression  in  the  Bible,  testifies  to  the  existence  of 
sin ;  but,  according  to  the  Bible,  Christ  is  Lord  of  the  conscience 
and  is  the  Truth;   his  word  can  set  aside  the  verdict  of  the 
universal  conscience,  but  his  word  alone  can  do  this  and  his  word 
alone  is  all-powerftd  to  take  away  sin,    Christ  alone  can  open  the 
seven  seals  of  God's  revelation  to  man,  and  can  make  known  to 
him  that  there  is  no  sin.     The  distinction  between  good  and  bad 
is  a  true  conception  which  the  finite  mind  makes  for  itself;  but  it 
has  no  existence  in  the  Infinite,  to  whom  all  things  are  good,  and 
who  sees  no  sin  in  anything  that  is  done  in  the  universe.* 


*  That  sill  is  a  human  and  not  a  diyine  conception,  follows  from  the  argn* 
ment  of  Paul,  in  Rom.  v.  For  he  says  that  the  law  entered  that  the  offence 
might  abound.  In  what  manner  abound  ?  Solely  as  a  human  conception, 
since  God  did  not  cause  sin  as  an  entity  or  substance  to  abound  through  the 
promulgation  of  His  law,  but  on  the  contrary,  caused  the  bad  to  be  diminished 
by  the  promulgation  of  His  law.  What  Paul  speaks  of  is  sin  as  a  conception 
which  existed  through  the  law,  written  on  the  heart,  and  abounded  through 
the  law  promulgated  from  Sinai.  Sin,  in  any  other  sense  thiui  a  human  con- 
ception, neither  Paul  nor  Scripture  knows — a  human  conception,  destined  to 
last  till  the  second  coming  and  to  be  then  abolished.  It  is  undeniable  that 
the  Bible  throughout  assumes  the  existence  of  sin,  and  as  a  necessaiy  con- 
sequence speaks  of  it  as  that  which  is  most  hateful  and  abominable  in  the 
si^t  of  Gbd.  It  also  publishes  a  law,  the  transgression  of  which  is  sin, 
although  it  afterwards  abolished  this  law.  But  the  question  is :  Does  the 
Bible  assume  the  existence  of  sin  as  a  human  or  as  a  divine  conception  ?  It 
is  capable  of  demonstrative  proof  that  it  assumes  it  solely  as  a  human  con- 
ception necessary  to  the  development  of  humanity,  and  inseparable  from  this 
development,  but  destined  to  final  extinction.  The  essentially  human  nature 
of  the  conception  manifests  itself  in  the  argument  above  referred  to  of  Paul, 
whO)  when  he  reasons  that  the  law  of  God  made  sin  or  the  offence  to  abound, 
treats  it  as  that  which  has  its  existence  only  in  the  human  mind.  God,  in  the 
Christian  as  well  as  of  old  in  the  Mosaic  dispensation,  speaks  to  man  in  the 
form  of  allegory,  and  in  this  form  Christ  spoke  at  his  first  coming,  through 
which  allegory  Paul«  as  he  himself  says  (1  Cor.  xiii.  12),  saw  as  *'  through  a 
glass,  darkly."  At  the  second  coming  the  allegoric  veil  is  removed,  and  the 
truth  of  God  appears  in  another,  a  totally  new,  but  in  its  real  form.  And  this 
its  glorious  form  bears  the  inscription,  **  There  is  no  sin.** 
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•t'  delivering    up  of  the  kingdom   by  the  son  to  god,  even 

the  father. 


•4 


-   1 


The  taking  away  of  sin  is  the  completion  of  the  work  of 
redemption.     The  taking  away  of  sin  is  contained  in  the  declara- 
tion above  made  by  the  Son  of  Man  at  his  second  coming,  that  sin 
is  an  untrue  conception,  admitted  in  Scripture  only  as  a  ground  on 
/j:.  which  the  prophecy  of  its  extinction  may  proceed.     The  kingdom 

V-  of  Christ  being  associated  with  the  work  of  redemption,  it  neces- 

sarily ends  with  the  end  of  tho  work  of  redemption  in  the  taking 
\r:  away  of  sin,  and  he  ends  the  kingdom  which  is  his  by  delivering 

it  up  unto  God,  even  the  Father.     Now  when  Christ  came  the 
first  time  he  came  as  the  antitypical  Paschal  Lamb,  and  in  the 
fulfilment  of  the  type  it  behoved  that  his  death  should  take  place 
'^'.  on  the  day  of  the  Irassover,  when  the  Paschal  Lamb  was  slain. 

(John  xix.  14.)     When  he  comes,  however,  the  second  time  he 
comes  as  the  antitypical  high-priest  who  takes  away  sin,  and  in 
?i  fulfilment  of  the  type  which  is  the  high-priest  on  the  great  day 

;  of  atonement  (Lev.  xvi.),  it  behoves  that  he  should  take  away 

'  sin,  and  that  he  should  deliver  up  the  kingdom  on  the  ^eat  day 

of  atonement,  which  day  is  the  tenth  day  of  the  seventh  month. 
(Lev.  xvi.  29.)  The  day  of  the  taking  away  of  sin  and  of 
the  delivering  up  of  the  kingdom  is  determined  by  the  prophecy 
of  the  great  day  of  atonement  under  the  Mosaic  dispensation ;  the 
year  on  which  this  prophecy  of  the  great  day  of  atonement  shall 
be  fulfilled  rests  on  the  fulfilment  of  those  prophecies  of  Scripture 
which  concern  the  second  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man  personally 
and  judicially  in  the  new  world  or  in  America,  and  the  interpre- 
tation of  which  prophecies  forms  the  subject  of  the  work,  the 
title  of  which  is  given  below.  By  those  prophecies  the  year 
is  determined  to  be  the  year  1864,  and  as  the  great  day  of 
atonement  of  this  year  is  the  tenth  day  of  October,  it  follows 
that  the  completion  of  redemption  and  the  delivering  up  of  the 
kingdom  is  prophesied  to  take  place  on  the  tenth  day  of  October 
of  ttie  year  1864.  On  this  day  and  year  the  prophecy  of  the 
creation-week  is  to  be  understood  as  fulfillea,  although  the 
chronological  records  of  Scripture  do  not  afford  the  means  of 
fixing  the  time  of  its  fulfilment  with  absolute  certainty. 

This  delivering  up  of  his  kingdom  by  the  Messiah,  which  is  not 
predicted  directly  either  in  tne  Apocalypse  or  in  Daniel,  is 
mdirectly  predicted  in  the  former  prophecy  by  the  identification 
of  the  tiirone  of  God  and  of  the  Lamb  (Rev.  xxii.  1),  and  in 
Daniel  by  the  identification  made  of  the  kingdom  of  the 
Son  of  Man  and  of  the  saints  of  the  Most  High  with 
that  of  the  God  of  heaven.    (Dan.  vii.  13,  14,  27,  ii.  44.) 

It  is  also  predicted  by  Christ  when  he  says,  ''Whosoever 
speaketh  a  word  against  the  Son  of  man,  it  shall  be  forgiven :  but 
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wKosoever  speaketh  aj;amst  the  Holy  Ghost,  it  shall  not  be  for- 
given him,  neither  in  this  world,  neither  in  the  world  (age  or  dis- 
pensation) to  come"  (Matt.  xii.  32,  Mark  iii.  28,  Luke  xii.  10),  by 
which  is  signified  that  the  work  of  Christ  ends,  while  the  work  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  is  everiasting.   It  is,  however,  in  the  most  express 
terms  propnesied  by  Paul  in  the  words  already  referred  to. 
"Then  cometh  the  end,  whai  he  shall  have  deUvered  up  the 
kingdoni  to  God,  even  the  Father ;  when  he  shall  have  put  down 
all  rule  and  all  authority  and  power.     For  he  must  reign,  till  he 
hath  put  all  enemies  under  his  feet.    The  last  enemy  that  shall  be 
destroyed  is  death.    For  he  hath  put  all  thin^  under  his  feet. 
But  when  he  saith,  all  things  are  put  under  him,  it  is  manifest 
that  he  is  excepted,  which  did  put  all  things  under  him.  And  when 
all  things  shall  be  subdued  unto  him,  then  shall  the  Son  also 
himself  be  subject  unto  him  that  put  all  things  under  him,  that 
God  may  be  all  in  all."  (1  Cor.  xv.  24 — 28.)    This  delivering  up 
of  the  kingdom  is  by  Paul  predicted  to  take  place  at  the  time  of 
the  second  coming,  as  the  second  coming  is  directly  predicted  in 
the  Apocalypse  and  in  Daniel.     This  is  clear  not  onl^  from  there 
being  bat  one  second  personal  coming  predicted  in  Scripture,  when 
only  the  delivering  up  of  the  kingdom  can  take  place,  but  from  the 
identity  of  the  terms  of  the  prophecy  in  Paul,  m  the  Apocalypse, 
and  in  Daniel,  an  identity  m  the  terms  of  the  three  prophecies 
which  plainly  marks  their  identity  in  subject,  and  which  inoon- 
testably  shows  that  they  all  concern  the  same  second  coming. 

For  the  Apocalypse  concerns  the  second  coming  at  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Koman  dominion,  as  is  dear  from  the  angel's  inter* 
pretation  in  chap.  xvii. ;  and  Dan.  ii.  and  viL  concerns  the  same 
coming  at  the  destruction  of  the  fourth  world-dominion,  or  the 
BomaUy  as  is  clear  from  the  interpretation  rendered  in  chap.  ii.  40 
— 44,  chap.  vii.  23 — 21.  The  last  enemy  according  to  these 
prophecies  is  the  Roman  dominion ;  iiie  last  enemy  according 
to  Paul  is  death.  But  the  Homan  dominion  is  identified  with 
death  necessarily,  since  its  antagonist  and  destroying  conqueror, 
the  kingdom  of  God,  is  identified  with  life,  as  is  apparent 
throughout  the  Apocalypse,  and  as  ^&  cspeciallv  evident  m  the 
seven  epistles,  where  life  and  the  victory  oi  this  kingdom  are  one 
and  the  same,  while  it  i&  also  evident  from  the  resurrection  to 
eternal  life  at  the  end  (chap.  xx.  11 — ^16)  being  made  the  con- 
summation of  victory,  that  to  eternal  death  or  the  second  death 
being  the  consummation  of  judgment.  The  victory  of  the  con- 
queror, the  subject  of  the  book,  and  which  victory  can  only 
represent  that  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  is  the  victoiy  of  life  over 
death,  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  symbolized  by  life,  over  the  Roman 
dominion,  symbolized  by  death  (as  which,  and  in  the  form  of 
death  and  hell,  the  ecclesiastical  form  of  this  dominion  is 
pourtrayed  in  the  fourth  sesd  (chap.  vi.  8) ;  while  the  oonsummation 
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of  judgment,  which  is  exclusively  infficted  on  the  Boman 
dominion  (for  there  is  no  other  suhject  of  judgment)  is  expressed 
in  the  words,  "  And  death  and  hell "  (the  ecclesiastical  Boman 
dominion  as  pourtrayed  in  the  fourth  seiol,  and  here  taken  as  the 
representative  of  the  whole)  "  were  cast  into  the  lake  of  fire. 
This  is  the  second  death."  (Chap.  xx.  14.)  The  second  death 
heing  in  Rabbinical  literature,  and  being  here  in  its  literal  sense 
hell-fire,  can  only  in  reference  to  a  dominion,  which  is  the  Boman 
dominion,  be  symbolical  heU-fire— that  is,  destruction.  But  it  is 
evident  that  the  expression  contains  a  paronomasia,  for  the  destruc- 
tion being  the  death  of  a  dominion  identified  with  death,  it  is  the 
death  of  death,  or  the  second  death,  as  the  victory  of  the  kingdom 
of  God,  identified  with  life,  is  the  second  life  or  the  second  resurrec- 
tion, the  first  resurrection  named  (chap.  xx.  5)  involving  the 
seoond  by  necessary  consequence,  since  there  can  be  no  first  resurrec- 
tion without  a  second.  The  burden  of  the  Apocalypse,  therefore,  is 
the  life  or  victory  of  life  (of  that  which  has  life  in  it  and  which 
is  destined  to  life) — the  second  life  or  the  second  resurrection  on 
the  one  hand;  and  on  the  other,  the  death  of  death  (of  that  which 
has  death  in  its  nature  and  which  is  destined  to  death),  or  the 
second  death.  And  at  the  dose  of  the  book  the  consummation  has  its 
expression  in  the  second  resurrection  and  the  second  death.  The 
victory,  then,  which  is  the  theme  of  the  Apocalypse  is  the  victoiy 
of  life  over  death — ^that  is,  the  victory  of  the  kingdom  of  God  over 
the  Boman  dominion — and  the  consummation  of  its  burden  of 
judgment  is  expressed  in  .the  words,  "  And  death  and  hell  were 
cast  into  the  lake  of  fire.  This  is  the  second  death."  (Bev. 
XX.  14.) 

Now  according  to  Paul  the  consummation  at  the  second  coming 
is  the  same,  for  he  predicts  equally  as  in  the  Apocalypse  that  the 
last  enemy  which  shall  be  destroyed  is  death  (1  Cor.  xv.  26), 
which,  as  he  prophesies  of  the  same  coming,  can  only  be  the  same 
symbolic  deatn  as  in  the  Apocalypse.  But  although  the  symbolic 
is  to  be  held  the  primary  sense,  there  is,  especially  m  the  prophecy 
of  Paul,  a  literal  sense  pervading  it,  and  there  is  a  destruction  of 
death  in  the  literal  sense  fulfilled,  when,  by  the  taking  away  of 
sin  at  the  second  coming,  death,  literally,  is  destroyed,  as  the  wages 
of  sin,  smd  ihere  is  thus  taken  &om  death  its  sting,  and  from  tne 
grave  its  Tictory.  The  same  literal  sense  holds  in  the  destruction 
of  Satan  in  the  Apocal)rpse;  for  although  the  destruction  of  Satan 
(Bev.  XX.  10)  symbolizes  the  destruction  of  the  Boman  Imperial 
dominion,  or  the  Boman  Empire  as  distinct  from  the  Papacy,  and 
of  which  empire  Satan  is  the  sjonbol  throughout  the  book,  Satan 
in  a  literal  sense  is  also  destroyed  at  the  second  coming,  for  when 
sin  is  taken  away,  Satan,  the  accuser  and  the  so-conceived  agent 
of  sin,  is  destroyed.  But  the  purely  sj'mbolic  sense,  which  even 
in  Paul,  from  its  perfect  unity  with  the  symbolic  sense  in  the 
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Apocalypse,  where  the  primary  and  Hie  essential  sense  is  the  sym- 
bolic, must  be  held  to  be  the  primary  and  essential  sense,  deter- 
mines tiie  completion  of  redemption,  and  the  delivering  up  of  the 
kingdom,  of  which  he  speaks  when  death  is  destroyed,  to  bo  at  the 
dissolution  of  the  Roman  dominion,  symbolized  by  death.     It   is 
then  at  the  fall  of  the  Roman  dominion,  symbolized  by  death,  and 
when  Christ  has  put  down  "  all  rule  and  all  authority  and  power*' 
(that  is,  contrary  to  his  kingdo^i),  that  he  delivers  up  the  kingdom 
to  Qod,  even  the  Father,  that  God  may  be  all  in  all ;  it  is  then, 
when  he  has  destroyed  this  last  enemy,  who,  whether  in  the  sense 
of  death  literally  as4;he  wages  of  sin,  or  in  the  sense  of  death  sym- 
bolically, as  the  Roman  dominion,  ''  hatii  put  all  things  under  his 
feet,"  but  from  which  Christ  is  excepted,  who  triumphed  over  death 
literally,  since  he  rose  from  the  grave,  and  who  shtdl  triumph  over 
that  Roman  dominion  which  put  him  to  death,  and  which  inprophaey 
is  identified  with  death ;  it  is  then  at  the  dissolution  of  this  Roman 
dominion,  identified  with  death,  and  as  death  portrayed  in  the 
fourth  seal  (Rev.  vi.  8),  that  he  triumphs  over  the  last  enemy,  and 
that  he  delivers  up  the  kingdom,  havmg  ''  put  down  all  rule  and 
all  authority  and  power"  contrary  to  that  of  his  kingdom. 

It  is  true,  these  things  are  not  yet  accomplished ;  the  Roman 
dominion  still  exists ;  but  no  more  was  the  work  of  Christ  at  bis 
first  coming -accomplished  when  he  said  on  the  cross,  "It  is 
finished : "  the  Mosaic  dispensation  was  not  ended  as  a  visil^le 
dispensation  amongst  men,  nor  had  his  own  spiritual  kingdom 
come  into  visible  existence  when  he  pronounced  these  words.  The 
kingdom  of  God,  equally  at  the  second  as  at  the  first  coming  of 
the  Messiah,  cometh  not  with  observation.  As  the  spiritual  kinraom 
was  not,  no  more  shaU  the  political  kingdom  of  the  Son  of  man 
be  momentaneously  established. 
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